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PREFACE 


This  is  an  attempt  to  study  Japanese  political  forces 
from  the  viewpoint  of  modern  sociology ;  that  is,  to  con- 
sider them  as  dynamic  forces,  not  as  static  conditions. 
The  writer  has  recognized  from  the  outset  that  these 
forces  are  extremely  complex,  and  that  any  attempt  to 
separate  them  must  be  arbitrary.  No  systematic  con- 
sideration of  the  Japanese  state,  whether  the  method  be 
that  of  sociology  or  metaphysics  or  what  not,  can  be 
^free  from  the  danger  of  artificiality. 

The  writer  is  fully  aware  of  this  natural  shortcoming 
,  of  his  book.  He  feels,  however,  that  a  sociological  study 
of  the  Japanese  polity  should  be  made  on  these  lines. 
""-In  attempting  it  he  departs  from  the  methods  of  other 
-  students  of  Japanese  political  institutions,  who  have  been 
■  content  merely  to  recite  the  facts  of  history  or  to  discuss 
dialectically  the  Japanese  constitution  and  its  theory. 

As  a  student  of  Japanese  law  in  <?ne  of  the  Japanese 
universities  the  writer  was  taught  to  consider  the  insti- 
tutions of  his  country  only  as  they  are  described  in  the 
constitution  and  the  statutes.  He  was  not  encouraged 
to  examine  the  actual  workings  of  those  institutions. 
The  scholars  of  that  university  never  went  beyond  an 
abstract  interpretation  of  the  written  codes.  After  the 
writer   came   to   Columbia   University  and   studied   The 

'    Responsible  State*  by  Franklin  H.    Giddings,    his  con- 
i 

1  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company,  Boston,  1918,  pp.  107. 
5]  5 
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ception  of  Japanese  political  institutions  underwent  a 
change.  This  small  book  of  Professor  Giddings  gave  him 
the  hint  for  the  present  study. 

Many  books  have  been  written  on  Japanese  poli- 
tics, and  many  of  them  are  widely  read  in  the  West. 
Among  the  best  are  Dr.  Uyehara's  The  Political  De- 
velopment of  Japan,  Dr.  McLaren's  A  Political  History 
of  Japan,  Dr.  McGovern's  Modern  Japan,  and  Mr. 
Pooley's  Japan  at  the  Crossroads.  Some  of  these  books 
are  historical,  and  some  are  analytical  of  laws  only. 
None  of  them  presents  an  entirely  adequate  analysis  of 
actual  political  conditions,  as  they  appear  in  a  moving 
society. 

The  writer  has  no  thought  of  deprecating  these  books. 
He  wishes  to  supplement  them.  They  are  invaluable  to 
anyone  who  wishes  to  gain  a  glimpse  of  Japanese 
politics,  and  no  student  of  the  subject  should  neglect 
them.  Any  differences  which  may  appear  between  the 
conclusions  of  these  authorities  and  of  the  present  writer 
are  due  largely  to  a  difference  in  viewpoint. 

This  small  book  is  not  intended  to  be  an  exhaustive 
treatise.  Its  purpose  will  be  fulfilled  if  the  reader  gains 
from  it  a  point  of  view  and  a  suggestion  for  further 
study. 

Special  references  to  the  authorities  are  infrequent  in 
the  following  pages,  but  the  accuracy  of  the  historical 
statements  made  may  be  readily  verified  by  the  histor- 
ical works  listed  in  the  bibliography. 

The  writer  is  particularly  indebted  to  Professors 
Franklin  H.  Giddings  and  A.  A.  Tenney,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Sociology,  Columbia  University,  for  their  in- 
struction and  guidance,  which  he  will  always  remember 
with  gratitude.  Acknowledgment  must  be  made  to  all 
members  of  the  Department  of  Sociology,  especially  to 
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Mr.  F.  A.  Ross  and  Mr.  H.  N.  Shenton,  for  their  instruc- 
tion, kindness  and  personal  interest.  To  Mr.  Manjiro 
Hasegawa,  one  of  the  most  competent  students  of  social 
conditions  in  Japan,  the  writer  is  indebted  for  invaluable 
suggestions  concerning  the  method  of  handling  his  sub- 
ject. He  also  wishes  to  thank  his  friends,  Mr.  Robert 
L.  Stern  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.  C.  Stern,  who  corrected 
his  English  and  aided  him  with  criticism  and  sugges- 
tions ;  Mr.  G.  M.  Fisher,  Honorary  National  Secretary  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Japan,  who  read  the  manuscript, 
making  valuable  criticisms ;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward 
Thomas,  who  aided  the  writer  with  editorial  suggestions. 

UlCHI  IWASAKI. 

Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 
December,  1920. 
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CHAPTER  I 
Introduction 


Superficial  observer  of  political  and  social  events  in 
Japan  often  marvel  at  what  they  call  the  "  extraordinary 
adaptability  "  of  the  Japanese.  In  a  few  decades,  they  say, 
Japan,  on  her  own  initiative,  transformed  herself  from  a 
feudal  state  into  a  modern  nation.  Westerners  are  fond 
of  this  interpretation  of  modern  Japanese  history,  and 
many  natives  of  Japan  agree  with  them. 

Although  this  view  is  in  harmony  with  the  superficial 
facts,  it  is,  the  writer  believes,  essentially  misleading.  To  be 
sure,  Japan  now  has  a  constitution  which  in  her  feudal  days 
would  have  been  impossible.  Her  intercourse  with  the 
western  world  has,  moreover,  greatly  modified  many  of  the 
customs  and  institutions  of  her  people.  But  to  interpret 
these  facts  as  indicative  of  an  essential  and  a  complete  revo- 
lution is  to  exaggerate  greatly. 

No  nation  could,  over  night,  effect  a  change  as  complete 
as  the  Japanese  are  said  to  have  effected.  Least  of  all 
could  the  Japanese,  who  have  shown  themselves  to  be 
socially  static.  For  three  centuries  they  remained  supine 
under  the  feudalism  of  the  Tokugawa  shogunate,  with  its 
rigid  forms  and  iron-clad  class  distinctions.  The  early 
Tokugawas  knew  how  to  rule,  and  they  established  them- 
selves firmly  amid  a  network  of  laws  and  customs  unbeliev- 
ably intricate  and  intolerable,  which  impressed  themselves 
ii]  ii 
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indelibly  on  the  minds  of  the  people.  Above  the  shogun 
of  course,  was  the  Emperor,  enshrined  in  the  holy  city  and 
worshipped  by  all,  but  he  was  powerless,  and  in  his  name 
the  shogun  controlled  the  nation. 

The  time  came,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
when  the  power  of  the  shogun  was  doomed  to  end.  Japan 
opened  her  doors  to  foreigners,  and  it  was  impossible  for 
her  to  continue  the  feudal  system.  As  a  result  of  this 
situation  came  the  readjustment  called  the  Meiji  Restora- 
tion. It  is  this  Meiji  Restoration  that  has  given  to  casual 
observers  the  impression  that  Japan  has  undergone  a  com- 
plete revolution,  and  has  won  for  the  Japanese  a  reputation 
for  extraordinary  adaptability. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  long  established  customs  cannot  be 
changed  in  a  day.  A  new  society  is  not  to  be  begotten  by 
the  word  or  act  of  a  group  of  statesmen.  It  can  be  won 
only  after  long  and  painful  experience.  When  circum- 
stances demand  a  change  in  the  life  of  a  people,  as  in  the 
Meiji  period  they  demanded  a  change  in  the  life  of  Japan, 
the  people,  following  the  line  of  least  resistance,  will  alter 
their  manners,  but  they  will  make  the  smallest  alteration 
that  the  exigencies  of  the  moment  permit. 

Thus,  when  the  Japanese  feudal  system  was  destroyed  in 
1867  there  was  set  up  in  its  stead  a  bureaucracy  that  re- 
tained the  spirit  of  the  shogunate.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  political  and  social  institutions  of  the  new 
Japan  were  only  another  expression  of  the  Tokugawa 
system. 

II 

Let  us  consider  the  Meiji  Restoration,  with  a  view  to 
discovering  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  change  that  it  has 
brought  to  Japan. 

In  feudal  Japan  the  rulers  were  as   follows :  first  the 
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Emperor,  his  family  and  the  court  nobles,  who  lived  se- 
cluded in  Kyoto  and  took  no  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the 
government;  second,  the  shogun,  or  feudal  overlord,  who 
ruled  the  entire  nation;  third,  the  daimyo  or  feudal  lords, 
who  ruled  absolutely  over  parts  of  the  country  which  they 
held  as  fiefs  of  the  shogun;  and  fourth,  the  samurai  or 
knights,  who  formed  the  intellectual  or  fighting  class  and 
to  whom  the  daimy5  turned  over  most  of  the  real  adminis- 
trative work.  The  heimin  or  common  people  had  no  power, 
and,  of  course,  the  capitalist  class  had  not  yet  arisen.  The 
stronger  of  the  daimyo,  who  were  at  the  head  of  powerful 
clans  such  as  Choshu  and  Satsuma,  were  rivals  of  the  sho- 
gun, and  were  ready  to  seize  control  of  the  state  at  the 
slightest  sign  of  weakness  in  the  rulers. 

In  the  days  of  his  strength  the  shogun  was  really  ter- 
rible. But  "  if  there  is  spring,  there  must  be  fall,"  says 
a  Japanese  proverb,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  it  was  plain  that  the  spring  of  the  Tokugawas 
was  over.  Perry  and  the  American  fleet  came  to  Japan  in 
1853,  and  the  nation  was  faced  with  the  peril  of  foreign 
invasion.  A  western  civilization  from  which  they  could 
not  hold  aloof  was  shown  to  the  Japanese,  and  it  was  ap- 
parent to  all  that  something  had  to  be  done.  The  clans, 
led  by  the  daimyo  of  Ch5shu  and  Satsuma,  arose  in  rebel- 
lion, and  the  shogun  failed  in  his  attempt  to  subdue  them. 
The  result  was  the  end  of  the  Tokugawas. 

On  the  face  of  it  this  was  simply  a  struggle  between  the 
shogun  and  the  daimyd,  but  behind  the  daimyo  were  the 
samurai,  men  of  real  ability,  who  took  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  to  increase  their  own  power  and  to  bring  theirs 
selves  into  prominence.  An  examination  of  the  names  of 
those  who  played  the  most  important  part  in  the  Meiji 
Restoration  and  in  the  conduct  of  the  government  that 
followed  will  easily  show  how  remarkably  the  samurai  of 
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Choshu,  Satsuma,  Hizen  and  Tosa,  the  most  powerful  of 
the  clans,  succeeded  in  their  purpose.  The  samurai  knew 
the  situation  better  than  any  others.  They  played  the  sho- 
gun  against  the  lords,  and  themselves  came  out  on  top. 

The  heimin — farmers,  artisans  and  the  merchants — 
took  no  part  in  this.  It  was  a  game  played  by  the  ruling 
classes. 

This  struggle,  at  the  time  of  threatened  foreign  invasion, 
placed  the  nation  in  a  precarious  position.  The  confusion 
was  great,  and  it  was  feared  that  the  consequences  would 
be  serious.  Each  of  the  struggling  classes  saw  the  danger, 
and  cast  about  for  a  leader  who  could  unify  the  nation. 
The  shogun  could  not  take  the  fore,  because  his  power 
had  been  broken;  no  one  of  the  lords  would  do,  for  his  in- 
fluence, however  great,  was  merely  local;  and  the  samurai 
did  not  feel  themselves  strong  enough  openly  to  set  them- 
selves up  as  the  ruling  class.  The  obvious  solution  was — - 
the  Emperor. 

In  the  history  of  Japan  there  is  no  record  of  revolt 
against  the  Imperial  Dynasty  which  has  ruled  Japan  since 
prehistoric  times.1  Because  of  this  loyalty,  and  because  it 
has  been  the  policy  of  the  Dynasty  to  espouse  the  cause  of 
the  more  progressive  parties,  it  has  been  an  unbroken 
custom  to  look  to  the  Imperial  family  in  time  of  great  dis- 
turbance. To  the  Emperor,  then,  the  leaders  of  the  Meiji 
Restoration  turned.  Each  of  the  struggling  factions  sought 
his  support,  but,  true  to  the  policy  of  his  line,  he  threw  the 

1  This  does  not  mean  that  there  have  been  no  revolts  against  ministers 
or  shoguns  of  some  Emperors,  or  even  against  certain  Emperors  them- 
selves. But  the  revolutionists  in  no  case  have  wished  to  overthrow 
the  Imperial  House.  Many  times  one  Emperor  has  been  deposed  and 
one  of  his  relatives  set  up  in  his  stead.  For  instance,  in  the  early 
thirteenth  century  the  Shogun  Hojo  Yoshitoki  deposed  the  Emperor 
Chukid,  and  put  upon  the  throne  the  Emperor's  cousin,  who  then  be- 
came known  as  Go-Horikawa-Tenno.  But  no  one  not  of  the  old  Imperial 
blood  has  ever  attempted  to  usurp  the  throne. 
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weight  of  his  tremendous  prestige  upon  the  side  of  the  re- 
volting daimyo.  The  samurai  who  were  behind  the  daimyo 
took  advantage  of  this  to  completely  crush  the  shogun  and 
establish  themselves  in  power. 

Thus,  the  Meiji  Restoration  was  accomplished  with  the 
Emperor  as  its  center  and  the  samurai,  as  the  greatest 
force  behind  it.  It  was,  as  the  writer  has  said,  a  struggle 
of  the  ruling  classes  in  which  the  common  people 
took  no  part.  The  revolution  was  more  political  than 
social.  It  was  a  transference  of  power  from  one  ruling  group 
to  another,  and  the  groups  which  emerged  triumphant 
had  been  in  the  upper  strata  of  society  in  the  pre-revolu- 
tionary  days.  The  whole  movement  was  a  small  wave 
in  the  great  still  ocean  of  Japanese  life,  which  continued  to 
retain  the  traditional  spirit  of  feudalism.  In  point  of  form 
only  was  the  revolution  great. 

Ill 

Into  the  chaos  which  followed  the  overthrowing  of  the 
shogun  came  the  influence  of  European  political  philoso- 
phies. The  Japanese  soon  saw  that  in  reforming  their 
government  they  must  adopt  western  ideas.  There  were 
presented  to  them  the  French  idea,  the  heritage  of  Rousseau 
and  his  philosophy  of  the  social  contract;  the  English  idea, 
based  upon  the  theories  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  Adam  Smith 
and  the  rest  of  the  Utilitarians;  and  the  American  idea, 
based  upon  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  involving 
the  establishment  of  a  democratic  republic.  The  ruling 
classes  rejected  all  of  these  as  too  democratic.  Seeking 
further  for  a  philosophy  that  would  counteract  these  in- 
fluences, they  found  in  Germany  the  idea  best  fitted  to  their 
purposes.  Accordingly,  they  took  advantage  of  the  natural 
conservatism  of  the  Japanese  people  and  their  intense 
national  patriotism,  and  gave  them  a  constitutional  mon- 
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archy  on  the  German  model,  somewhat  modified  to  suit  the 
peculiar  needs  of  Japan.1 

The  Emperor  resumed  his  ancient  position  as  the  head 
of  the  state.  A  bicameral  legislature,  consisting  of  a 
House  of  Peers  and  a  House  of  Representatives,  was 
created.  A  cabinet  was  established,  but  it  was  not  made 
responsible  to  the  legislature.  An  independent  judiciary 
was  formed.  Closest  to  the  throne  under  the  new  consti- 
tution was  the  privy  council,  which,  like  the  judiciary,  was 
independent  of  all  other  governmental  agencies  except  the 
Emperor,  who  exercised  only  a  nominal  control.  Most 
influential  of  all  was  an  extra-constitutional  body,  the 
council  of  Genrd  or  Elder  Statesmen,  which  dominated  all. 

In  this  there  is  little  of  democracy.  The  class  lines 
which  had  been  established  and  made  rigid  under  the 
Tokugawas  was  largely  retained,  and  each  of  the  ruling 
classes  took  a  place  of  influence  in  the  new  order.  The 
daimyo  or  lords  of  the  clans  were  created  peers.  These, 
by  way  of  compensation  for  voluntarily  restoring  their 
fiefs  to  the  crown,  sat  in  the  upper  house  of  the  legislature. 

The  samurai,  under  the  new  regime,  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes:  those  who  were  successful  in  the  scramble 
for  power  and  those  who  were  unsuccessful.  The  former, 
for  the  most  part,  were  of  the  Ch5shu  and  Satsuma  clans, 
and  these  took  the  important  positions  in  the  bureaucracy. 
Choshu  controlled  the  army  and  Satsuma  the  navy,  and  the 
samurai  of  these  two  clans  formed  the  majority  in  the 
Genro  council.  The  samurai  of  the  lesser  clans  found 
themselves  left  behind,  and  led  by  the  men  of  Hizen  and 
Tosa,  formed  political  parties  in  opposition  to  the  bureau- 
crats. Their  stronghold  was  the  lower  house  of  the  legisla- 
ture. 

1  See   Mr.   K.   Kawakami's  Political  Ideas  of  Modern  Japan,   The 
University  of  Iowa. 
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Thus  was  established  the  Meiji  bureaucracy,  a  readjust- 
ment of  the  forces  of  feudalism  under  a  constitution  that 
was  a  compromise  among  the  interests  of  the  several  rul- 
ing classes.  The  common  people  were  left  out.  The 
Emperor,  while  theoretically  at  the  head,  in  reality  exer- 
cised his  authority  almost  entirely  according  to  the  advice 
of  the  Genrd  and  the  prime  minister.  The  Genro, 
samurai  in  origin,  carried  on  the  traditions  of  feudal- 
ism. Exercising  great  authority  and  taking  advant- 
age of  their  extra-constitutional  status,  they  were  the  true 
power  behind  the  throne.  The  bureaucrats,  their  proteges, 
fought  under  their  protection  against  the  political  parties, 
allying  themselves  with  their  friends  in  the  House  of  Peers, 
with  the  Privy  Council  and  with  the  army  and  navy.  This 
bureaucratic  combination  maintained  its  supremacy  for 
thirty  years,  and  not  until  the  close  of  the  Meiji  Era  (1868- 
191 2)  was  it  forced  to  recognize  the  power  of  the  political 
parties  and  to  compromise  with  them. 

At  first  the  political  parties  were  idealistic,  seeking  to 
defeat  the  bureaucrats,  the  Genro  and  the  peers,  and  to 
establish  a  true  parliamentary  government  on  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  model.  Later,  in  the  bitterness  of  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  their  rivals,  they  modified  their  demands  and  com- 
promised. At  the  same  time  they  gradually  aligned  them- 
selves with  the  industrial  capitalists  who  were  becoming 
powerful  in  the  meanwhile. 

During  the  Meiji  Era  Japan  was  in  a  comparatively  static 
condition.  The  ruling  forces — Genro,  aristocrats,  bureau- 
crats, militarists  and  political  parties — were  in  a  state  of 
equilibrium. 
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IV 

The  foregoing  is,  the  writer  thinks,  a  fair  sketch  of  the 
conditions  which  followed  the  abolition  of  the  shogunate. 
But  in  order  faithfully  to  picture  the  Japan  of  to-day  we 
must  add  another  stroke  to  the  drawing :  a  description  of  the 
rise  of  industrialism  in  what  is  called  the  Taisho  Era. 

The  industrial  revolution  reached  Japan  at  the  close  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  In  feudal  days  the  chief  occupa- 
tion of  the  nation  was  agriculture;  but  in  modern  times  a 
nation  of  small  area  with  insufficient  natural  resources  must 
turn  to  manufacturing  if  it  is  to  keep  its  place  in  the 
economic  world.  So  it  was  with  Japan,  as  with  England 
and  Germany  before  her. 

The  ruling  military  classes  observed  the  tendency  towards 
industrialism.  Doubtless  they  saw  the  danger,  but  at  the 
same  time  they  realized  that  if  they  were  to  compete  on  the 
field  of  battle  with  the  nations  of  the  West  they  must  not  be 
afraid  of  the  modernization  of  their  own  country.  There- 
fore, as  a  part  of  their  program  of  preparedness  for  war, 
they  encouraged  industry,  particularly  shipbuilding  and  the 
manufacture  of  steel. 

Just  at  this  time  China  was  being  opened  as  a  world 
market  and  a  source  of  raw  materials.  The  western 
nations  saw  their  opportunity  and  scrambled  for  concessions, 
and  Japan  saw  that  if  she  would  retain  her  natural  advant- 
ages in  this  field  she  must  develop  her  industry.  As  a  re- 
sult of  all  these  influences  many  of  the  agricultural  workers 
of  Japan  flocked  to  the  cities  and  became  factory  hands,  and 
the  economic  status  of  the  nation  was  transformed. 

Parallel  with  the  industrial  revolution  came  the  spread 
of  education.  The  ruling  classes  saw  the  value  of  education, 
and  they  adopted  a  scheme  of  compulsory  schooling 
which  reduced  illiteracy  to  an  amazingly  low  figure.  The 
control  of  the  schools  was  an  enormous  power  in  the  hands 
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of  the  bureaucrats,  but  they  exercised  that  power  in  a  way 
that  left  open  a  path  for  the  growth  of  liberalism.  On  the  one 
hand  they  emphasized  the  beauty  of  Japanese  culture,  with 
much  flag  waving  and  suggestions  derogatory  to  all  foreign- 
ers, and  on  the  other  they  urged  the  necessity  of 
embracing  the  material  side  of  western  civilization.  The 
study  of  foreign  languages,  particularly  English,  was  re- 
quired, in  order  that  the  students  might  familiarize  them- 
selves with  conditions  in  the  rest  of  the  world ;  but  this  re- 
dounded to  the  disadvantage  of  the  ruling  classes,  for  it 
enabled  the  educated  people  to  read  about  western  thought 
as  well  as  western  business,  and  many  of  them  began  to 
realize  that  Japanese  culture  was  not  the  only  one  on  the 
market.  Since  English  was  a  required  language  in  the 
secondary  schools,  British  and  American  ideas  permeated 
the  nation,  and  encouraged  the  growth  of  liberalism.  The 
presence  in  Japan  of  more  than  1000  American  and  British 
missionaries  and  teachers  had  a  powerful  influence  in  the 
same  direction. 

At  the  same  time  came  an  improvement  in  the  means  of 
transportation  and  communication.  The  Japanese  railway 
system,  under  the  encouragement  of  the  bureaucracy,  has 
reached  an  extraordinarily  high  development.  While  it  is 
not  as  extensive  as  that  of  England  or  the  United  States, 
yet  it  is  further  advanced  than  the  railway  systems  of  such 
European  countries  as  Italy  or  Spain.  From  Tokyo  a  travel- 
ler can  reach  the  remotest  parts  of  Japan  in  a  few  days.  At 
the  same  time  the  telephone,  telegraph  and  postal  systems 
have  reached  a  high  point  of  efficiency  under  a  government 
monopoly.  The  bureaucracy  encouraged  this,  impressed 
chiefly  by  the  military  advantage  of  good  communications, 
and  failing  to  observe  the  effect  upon  the  growth  of  liberal- 
ism. 

In  this  era  newspapers  began  to  appear  in  great  numbers 
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throughout  the  nation,  until  every  town  of  a  population  of 
ten  thousand  or  more  had  at  least  one  sheet.  The  papers 
were  almost  unanimous  in  their  opposition  to  the  bureau- 
cracy. 

As  a  climax  came  the  World  War,  a  greater  revolutionary 
influence  than  any  of  these  domestic  developments.  Par- 
ticipation in  the  struggle  completed  the  opening  of  Japan 
which  Perry  had  begun.  Formerly  the  attention  of  the 
Japanese,  after  their  isolation  was  broken,  had  been  directed 
largely  toward  their  oriental  neighbors,  China,  Korea, 
Manchuria,  Formosa,  Siberia.  Now  this  interest  was  defi- 
nitely focussed  upon  Europe.  The  people  could  now  make 
a  comparison  between  the  German  and  Anglo-Saxon  civil- 
izations, and  the  result  of  the  war  determined  their  decision 
on  the  relative  merits  of  the  two.  Their  tendency  was  to 
regard  the  war  as  a  struggle  between  militarism  and  liberal- 
ism, in  which  liberalism  came  off  victorious.1 

The  growth  of  radicalism  in  Europe  after  the  war  had 
its  reflection  in  Japan.  Labor  unions  arose  and  asserted 
their  right  to  strike,  and  the  socialist  movement  won  a 
large  measure  of  freedom  from  repression. 

V 

All  this  resulted  in  the  rise  of  two  new  classes  to  join  the 
aristocrats,  the  bureaucrats,  the  Elder  Statesmen,  the  mil- 
tarists,  and  the  parties  in  the  struggle  for  pDlitical  suprem- 
acy. One  of  them,  the  capitalist  group,  has  climbed  in 
a  few  years  to  a  position  of  domination. 

In  feudal  days,  the  merchant  was  despised.  The  daimyo 
and  samurai  often  needed  him  to  finance  their  undertak- 
ings, but  the  farmer  and  the  artisan  were  considered  more 

1  The  conduct  of  the  Allied  nations  since  the  armistice,  and  the  anti- 
American  propaganda  of  the  Japanese  militarists  weakened  this  con- 
viction to  some  extent. 
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essential  to  the  life  of  the  nation,  and  won  far  greater  re- 
spect than  the  mere  trader  and  money  lender.  In  the  Meiji 
era  the  common  people,  including  the  merchants,  were 
formally  released  from  serfdom  and  made  theoretically  free. 
The  merchants  in  the  cities  then  took  advantage  of  the  in- 
crease in  trade  to  improve  their  situation. 

The  industrial  revolution,  in  Japan  as  elsewhere,  brought 
the  heyday  of  merchants  and  manufacturers.  The  des- 
pised money  lender  became  the  captain  of  finance.  The 
artisan  and  the  trader  became  the  manufacturer  and  mer- 
chant prince.  Especially  great  became  the  influence  of 
those  who  gained  control  of  shipbuilding,  the  munitions 
trade,  the  merchant  marine,  mining  and  metal  manu- 
facturing. All  the  while  the  influence  of  the  country  land- 
lord remained  stationary. 

In  the  Meiji  Era  the  merchants  sought  to  advance  their 
influence  by  hobnobbing  with  the  bureaucrats  and  militar- 
ists. Later  the  political  parties  grew  stronger  and  to  them 
the  industrialists  turned  their  attention*  They  found  this 
more  favorable  to  their  interests,  because  the  politicians  of  a 
province  were  easier  of  access  than  a  bureaucratic  governor. 
Moreover,  a  party  always  needs  campaign  funds,  and  who 
is  better  able  to  supply  these  than  a  growing  captain  of  in- 
dustry? Thus  there  came  about  a  tremendously  powerful 
alliance  between  capital  and  the  political  parties,  which 
triumphantly  rose  to  power  with  the  present  Hara  ministry. 
The  existence  of  this  alliance  is  proved  by  the  very  names 
of  the  members  of  Premier  Hara's  cabinet.  They  are  among 
the  leaders  of  Japanese  business  and  finance. 

To  understand  this  is  to  gain  an  insight  into  the  foreign 
policies  of  present-day  Japan.  While  Hara  is  loud  in  his 
disclaimers  of  territorial  ambition  in  Shantung  and  Siberia, 
he  is  much  interested  in  economic  concessions  in  outlying 
territories,  which  are  valuable,  of  course,  to  his  capitalist 
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friends,  and  he  has  compromised  with  the  militarists  in 
order  to  capture  these  concessions. 

VI 

Coincident  with  the  rise  of  capital  came,  naturally,  the  de- 
velopment of  a  laboring  class,  the  second  great  group  de- 
veloped by  the  industrial  revolution.  In  the  feudal  days 
the  workers  were  serfs.  The  Meiji  Restoration  freed  them 
theoretically  but  actually  left  their  position  almost  un- 
changed. The  only  advantage  they  won  was  the  right  to 
an  education.  With  the  industrial  revolution  the  artisans 
came  to  the  cities  and  began  to  develop  into  a  class-conscious 
proletariat.  With  them  came  many  of  the  farmers,  driven 
into  industry  by  the  scarcity  of  land  and  the  demand  for  in- 
dustrial labor.  These  factory  workers  were  open  to  the 
influence  of  propaganda,  because  most  of  them  had  now 
been  taught  to  read.  The  newspapers  they  read  did  not  in- 
crease their  friendliness  toward  the  government. 

The  laboring  class  was  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the 
increasing  cost  of  living  forced  into  alliance  with  it  those 
who  would  have  preferred  to  remain  petty  bourgeois: 
namely,  teachers,  newspapermen,  and  small  government 
officers,  such  as  policemen,  whose  salaries  were  not  ad- 
vanced. These  now  joined  with  the  factory  workers,  who 
had  gained  skill  at  their  trades  and  whose  prestige  was  in- 
creased by  the  demand  for  their  labor.  The  workers 
shared  to  some  extent  the  prosperity  brought  to  Japan  by 
the  war.  By  their  alliance  with  the  lower  middle  class  their 
group  gained  brains  and  learned  ambition.  Class  conscious- 
ness had  now  arisen,  and  the  Japanese  proletariat  of  the 
present  is  considering  whether  it  can  best  serve  its  interests 
by  forming  a  political  party  and  competing  with  the  capital- 
ists in  the  Diet,  or  by  clinging  to  the  trades-union  prin- 
ciples of  direct  action,  with  frequent  use  of  the  strike  and 
sabotage. 
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This,  then,  is  the  situation  in  Japan  today:  The  aristo- 
crats and  the  bureaucrats  still  exercise  their  traditional 
power  through  the  House  of  Peers,  the  army  and  navy,  and 
the  Genro.  Against  them  struggle  the  political  parties, 
now  powerful,  which  control  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  are  backed  by  the  capitalists.  The  power  of  the 
capitalists  in  the  Diet  is  not  easily  to  be  shaken,  for 
they  are  protected  by  the  election  laws  restricting  the  fran- 
chise to  those  who  own  property  and  pay  direct  taxes. 
Against  them,  however,  the  new  laboring  class  is  slowly 
rising,  demanding  universal  suffrage  for  both  sexes,  the 
recognition  of  labor  unions  and  the  right  to  strike,  and 
political  freedom  for  democratic  and  socialist  parties.  It 
should  now  be  apparent  to  the  reader  that  Japan  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  whirlpool  of  conflicting  forces.  Japanese 
politics  can  best  be  studied  by  scrutinizing  these  influences, 
these  struggling  classes.  The  future  can  best  be  judged  by 
him  who  understands  their  positions  and  their  relative 
strength.  The  forces  to  be  considered  in  the  subsequent 
chapters  are  eight: 

The  Emperor 

The  Genr5,  or  the  Elder  Statesmen 

The  Peers 

The  Bureaucrats 

The  Militarists 

The  Political  Parties 

The  Capitalists 

The  Workers 


CHAPTER  II 
The  Emperor 


Obscurity,  born  of  a  tradition  as  old  as  man,  surrounds 
the  relation  between  the  Emperor  of  Japan  and  his  people. 
Few  westerners  understand  the  true  position  of  the  Mikado 
in  the  actual  world  of  politics.  In  this  chapter  the  writer 
will  attempt  to  expound  it  to  them. 

The  writer  does  not  agree  with  those  Japanese  patriots 
who  see  fit  to  interpret  the  position  of  the  Imperial  Dynasty 
by  a  mixture  of  Japanese  mythology  and  pseudo-science. 
He  prefers  to  consider  this  subject  in  the  impartial 
light  of  history.  In  doing  this  he  is,  to  some  extent,  risking 
the  ire  of  seme  Japanese  bureaucrats.  But  he  believes  it  t  y  be 
the  duty  of  a  scientific  student  to  adhere  to  facts,  not  myths; 
and  further,  a  careful  study  of  the  true  position  of  the 
Emperor  of  Japan  can  reflect  nothing  but  the  utmost  credit 
and  honor  upon  the  Imperial  Dynasty.  He  writes,  not  as  a 
hostile  critic  of  Japanese  traditions,  but  as  a  sincere  ad- 
mirer of  the  Imperial  Japanese  Dynasty. 

II 

Students  of  Japanese  law  hold  two  conflicting  theories 
of  the  constitutional  position  of  the  Emperor.1     The  con- 

1  The  conservative  school  of  interpretation  of  the  constitution  was 
founded  by  Professor  Yatsuka  Hozumi,  of  the  Imperial  University  of 
Tokio.     In   his   book,   Kempd   Teiyd    (Outline   of  the  Japanese   Con- 
stitution)  his  theories  are  expounded.    When  he  died  the  leadership 
24  [24 
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servatrve  group  contends  that  the  Emperor  is  an  absolute 
ruler,  wielding  the  powers  of  government  without  check, 
and  considering  nothing  but  his  own  Imperial  will.  The 
more  progressive  school  declares  that  he  rules  not  as  an 
absolute  monarch,  but  as  the  supreme  representative  of  the 
nation,  which  is  composed  of  the  Emperor  and  the  people. 
His  power,  they  contend,  is  not  absolute  and  personal,  but 
constitutionally  limited;  and  in  exercising  it  he  is  bound  to 
consider  not  his  own  Imperial  will,  but  the  needs  of  his 
nation. 

Defendants  of  the  conservative  theory  point  out  that 
the  Emperor  Meiji  promulgated  the  constitution,  in  1889,  of 
his  own  free  will,  and  not  as  concession  to  any  popular  de- 
mands. He  made  a  set  of  rules  for  the  guidance  of  his 
people  and  of  his  government  as  a  schoolmaster  makes  rules 
for  the  control  of  his  pupils ;  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered that  the  Emperor  is  restricted  by  a  constitution  of 
his  own  making. 

The  leading  defender  of  this  theory  was  Prince  Ito,  who 
had  been  sent  abroad  by  the  Emperor  Meiji  to  study  the 
political  ideas  of  the  West,  and  who,  upon  his  return,  was 
the  chief  draftsman  of  the  constitution.  His  followers, 
including  many  professors  of  constitutional  law  in  the 
Japanese  universities,  were  passionate  in  their  enthusiasm 
for  the  theory  of  Imperial  absolutism,  and  some  of  them 
went  so  far  as  to  denounce  as  traitors  the  scholars  who 
agreed  with  the  political  parties  in  opposing  this.  Prince  Ito, 
in  his  book  A  Commentary  upon  the  Constitution  of  the 

of  this  school  fell  to  Professor  Shinkichi  Uyesugi,  also  of  Tokio. 
The  opposition  is  led  by  Professor  Tatsukichi  Minobe,  of  the  same 
institution,  who  is  the  leader  of  the  liberal  school  of  interpretation. 
Professors  Sasaki  and  Ichimura,  of  the  Imperial  University  of  Kyoto, 
are  followers  of  Minobe.  Space  does  not  permit  an  elaborate  state- 
ment of  their  positions  here.  They  have  all  written  textbooks,  to 
which  the  interested  reader  is  referred. 
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Empire  of  Japan,  which  has  been  translated  into  English, 
fully  expressed  his  views  on  this  subject. 

The  theory  is  based  chiefly  on  Articles  I  and  III  of  the 
constitution.  Article  I  reads  "  The  Empire  of  Japan  shall 
be  reigned  over  and  governed  by  a  line  of  Emperors  un- 
broken for  ages  eternal."  The  substance  of  Article  III  is : 
"  The  Emperor  is  sacred  and  inviolable." 

It  is  hardly  scientific  to  interpret  a  document  in  the  light 
of  two  or  three  articles  only,  and  the  writer  is  convinced  that 
a  consideration  of  the  constitution  in  its  entirety  will  refute 
Prince  Ito  and  his  followers.  Let  us  examine  the  first 
chapter  of  the  constitution,  in  which  the  powers  of  the 
Emperor  are  defined.  To  him  is  given  legislative  and  ex- 
ecutive authority  in  sanctioning  and  promulgating  laws  and 
ordinances,  in  convoking  and  dissolving  the  Imperial  Diet, 
in  determining  the  organization  of  the  different  branches  of 
the  administration  and  the  salaries  of  civil  and  military 
officers,  and  in  the  appointment  and  dismissal  of  the  officers ; 
supreme  command  of  the  army  and  navy;  the  right  to  de- 
clare war  and  conclude  treaties  of  peace  and  to  confer  titles 
of  nobility  and  other  ranks  of  honor;  and  the  ordering  of 
amnesty,  pardons,  commutation  or  punishments,  and  re- 
habilitation. 

If  the  Emperor  is  an  absolute  monarch,  why  should  his 
powers  be  thus  minutely  defined?  Why  should  not  the 
constitution  say  "  The  Emperor  shall  rule  Japan  "  and  be 
done  with  it?  Clearly  the  true  intention  of  the  constitu- 
tion, whatever  the  metaphysical  interpretations  may  be,  is 
to  limit  the  Imperial  powers.  Furthermore,  the  constitu- 
tion provides  that  the  Emperor  alone  cannot  make  laws. 
This  right  is  reserved  to  the  Imperial  Diet,  and  to  the  Em- 
peror is  reserved  simply  the  right  of  veto,  which  he  has 
always  refused  to  exercise,  showing  that  he  himself  does 
not  uphold  the  theory  of  his  absolutism. 
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Further  proof  is  available.  Let  us  examine  Article  LV 
of  the  constitution,  which  reads  in  effect,  "  Respective  min- 
isters of  state  shall  give  their  advice  to  the  Emperor,  and 
be  responsible  for  it.  All  laws,  Imperial  Ordinances  and 
Imperial  Rescripts  of  whatever  kind  that  relate  to  the 
affairs  of  state  require  the  countersignature  of  a  minister  of 
state." 

Very  few  of  the  Japanese  commentators  on  constitutional 
law  heretofore  have  called  attention  to  this  article  and 
explained  its  true  meaning.  Article  LV  makes  the  ministers 
of  state,  not  the  Emperor,  the  actual  administrators  of  the 
Imperial  power.  In  the  original  Japanese  this  article  is 
somewhat  vague — intentionally  so — but  its  actual  applica- 
tion to  Japanese  government  is  clear.  Under  it  the  Emperor 
leaves  the  real  powers  of  government  to  the  ministers  who 
are  required  to  assist  him. 

The  conflict  between  these  two  theories  bitterly  raged  for 
many  years.  The  bureaucrats  supported  the  principle  of 
absolutism,  for  it  gave  them  a  cloak  for  their  undemo- 
cratic rule;  and  they  sternly  suppressed  the  party  leaders 
and  the  progressive  professors  who  opposed  them.  But 
with  time,  the  progressive  element  gained  the  supremacy, 
and  now  it  is  generally  recognized  that  the  Emperor  is  not 
an  absolute  ruler,  but  the  supreme  representative  and  organ 
of  the  nation. 

Ill 

Enough  of  legal  disputation.  Let  us  cease  theorizing 
and  turn  to  facts. 

The  incomplete  records  of  Japanese  history x  in  the  ancient 
times  indicate  that  the  Emperor  was  then  an  absolute  ruler. 

1  There  is  no  reliable  record  of  political  and  social  conditions  in 
ancient  Japan.  The  Nihon-gi  (720  A.  D.)  and  Kojiki  (712  A.  D.), 
the    titles    of    which    may    be    roughly    translated    Ancient    Japanese 
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Throughout  this  consideration  the  reader  should  bear  in 
mind  the  fact  that  there  has  been  only  one  Imperial  Japanese 
Dynasty,  and  that  the  founder  of  that  Dynasty  is  by 
tradition l  the  lineal  ancestor  of  the  entire  Japanese  nation. 

The  end  of  the  absolute  rule  of  the  Emperor  came  with 
v.  the  establishment  of  the  Kamakura  shogunate  in  1192  A. 
D.2  The  General  Minamoto  Yoritcmo,  whose  following 
was  great,  managed  to  dominate  with  his  forces  the  entire 
nation.  The  Emperor  thereupon  appointed  Minamoto  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  nation.  The  Minamoto  family 
established  its  capital  in  Kamakura,  and  its  chiefs  were 
known  as  shoguns;  and  the  Imperial  Family  confined  itself 
in  Kyoto,  the  holy  city.  The  Emperors  kept  aloof  from 
all  matters  of  politics  and  government,  and  retained  only 
the  name  of  ruler.  No  one  now  disputes  that  the  shoguns 
were  the  true  rulers  of  the  nation. 

The  shogunate  passed  from  one  family  to  another,  and 
finally  in  1600  to  the  Tokugawas,  who,  as  the  writer  has 
already  explained,  lost  their  power  during  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Meiji. 

Chronicles,  contain,  for  the  most  part,  mythological  matter  similar  to 
the  myths  of  ancient  Greece.  Therefore,  to  get  a  true  notion  of  the 
early  periods  historians  must  make  a  careful  comparative  study  of  the 
Chinese,  Korean  and  Japanese  histories. 

1  This  tradition  has  been  consistently  promulgated  by  the  ruling 
classes  in  order  to  preserve  three  important  elements  of  Japanese 
culture:  first,  ancestor  worship,  second,  the  worship  of  the  Imperial 
Family,  and  third,  the  rigid  family  system  of  the  nation  at  large. 
Impartial  historians  agree,  however,  that  the  Japanese  nation  is  com- 
posed of  various  tribes  which  came  from  many  parts  of  the  world,  as 
conquerors  or  as  refugees  from  shipwreck  or  other  perils.  They  be- 
lieve that  the  Imperial  Family  itself  was  founded  by  conquerors  who 
came  from  some  unknown  land.  But  the  old  tradition,  whatever  its 
origin,  has  had  tremendous  influence,  and  he  who  understands  it  has 
made  great  progress  toward  an  understanding  of  the  Japanese  people. 

2  Even  before  the  Kamakura  shogunate  there  is  no  proof  that  the 
Emperor  was  an  absolute  ruler.  Probably  from  the  earliest  times 
certain  families  of  court  nobles  took  to  themselves  the  real  power. 
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In  the  Meiji  Restoration  the  Emperor  was  nominally  re- 
stored to  power,  but  as  a  matter  of  a  fact  the  whip  hand 
was  kept  by  the  nobles  and  bureaucrats,  who  took  advantage 
of  the  Emperor  to  establish  themselves.1  The  Emperor 
Meiji  then  issued  a  series  of  edicts  ".emancipating  the 
Japanese  people," 2  and  placing  himself  once  more  at  their 
head.  But  behind  the  edicts  were  the  samurai,  to  whom  the 
Emperor,  seeing  the  requirements  of  the  situation,  was 
pleased  to  give  the  chief  administrative  power. 

Under  the  constitution  the  Emperor  remains  aloof,  while 
the  bureaucrats  and  the  parties  struggle  for  control. 

IV 

It  has  ever  been  the  principle  of  the  Imperial  Japanese      * 
Dynasty  to  rule  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  people. 

1  The  Emperor  Meiji  was  really  a  man  of  unusual  intelligence,  cour- 
age and  statesmanship.  But  when  he  ascended  the  throne  he  was  only 
sixteen  years  old.  Therefore  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  restoration 
was  initiated  not  by  him  but  by  forces  outside  of  the  Imperial  Court 
— the  daimyo  and  samurai. 

2  One  of  these  edicts  reads: 

1.  Assemblies  shall  be  called  into  being  in  which  all  classes  of  the 
people  shall  be  represented.  All  affairs  of  state  shall  be  therein  dis- 
cussed and  public  opinion  will  thus  find  expression. 

2.  In  future  all  distinction  between  the  upper  and  lower  classes  of 
the  people  shall  as  far  as  possible  be  removed  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  order  and  peace  of  the  Empire. 

3.  Every  individual,  the  highest  officer  of  the  state  as  well  as  the 
most  insignificant  man  of  the  people,  shall  strive  to  do  his  work  well 
and  not  neglect  his  special  calling. 

4.  Old-fashioned  and  useless  manners  and  customs  shall  be  banned, 
and  efforts  made  to  guide  the  people  in  right  directions. 

5.  Knowledge  from  all  parts  of  the  world  shall  be  made  use  of  for 
rendering  the  state  strong  and  secure. 

Some  observers  believe  that  this  "  Imperial  Oath  "  was  promulgated 
merely  to  end  the  jealousies  between  the  clans,  and  that  it  was  written 
by  some  politician  with  that  end  in  view.  The  progressive  element 
in  Japan  places  great  faith  in  the  document,  considering  it  a  sort 
of  Bill  of  Rights. 
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The  Emperor  is  not  a  representative  of  any  class,  but  of  the 
entire  nation.  He  is  the  father  of  the  people,  and  their 
natural  protector.  Those  classes  which  in  the  past  have 
ruled  the  state  have  thereby  violated  the  sanctity  of  the 
Imperial  line,  and  have  taken  advantage  of  the  goodness  of 
the  Emperor  to  advance  their  own  ends. 

The  idea  of  the  Emperor  as  their  well-wisher  and  pro- 
tector is  deeply  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  Japanese 
people  by  tradition.  They  love  to  recite  the  poems  of  the 
Emperor  Nintoku,  in  which  the  Mikado  declares  his  love  for 
his  subjects  and  his  desire  to  be  one  with  them;  and  they 
often  repeat  the  story  of  the  Emperor  Daigo,  who,  one 
winter  night,  is  said  to  have  taken  off  his  clothing  and  slept 
in  the  open,  so  that  he  could  realize  the  suffering  of  the 
poor.  The  Emperor  Meiji,  like  the  traditional  Nintoku, 
was  a  popular  poet. 

Even  the  boldest  of  the  shoguns,  who  usurped  the  political 
power  of  the  Emperor,  could  not  treat  him  with  anything 
but  the  greatest  respect,  for  they  feared  the  anger  of  the 
people,  who  loved  him.  The  ruling  classes  of  Japan  have 
never  dared  flagrantly  to  disregard  the  welfare  of  the 
people,  as  have  the  Czars  of  Russia,  for  instance.  They 
have  always  been  forced  to  realize  that  the  Emperor  was  the 
friend  of  the  masses,  and  to  trim  their  sails  accordingly. 

Japan  will  never  see  a  revolution  against  the  Emperor. 

Rebellion   is   not  necessary.     The   coming   of    democracy 

would  be  pleasing  to  the  Mikado,  for  it  would  be  according 

*  to  the  traditions  of  his  line,  and  an  emancipated  people 

would  continue  to  revere  him  forever.1 

1  Many  careful  foreign  observers  believe  that  the  Emperor  will 
sooner  or  later  occupy  a  position  similar  to  that  of  the  King  of 
England.  Native  political  scientists  recognize  this  tendency  to  some 
extent. 


CHAPTER  III 
The  Genro 


At  the  helm  of  the  Japanese  state  since  the  Meiji  Restora- 
tion has  been  an  extra-constitutional  council,  the  Genro,1  or 
the  Elder  Statesmen.  The  Genro  are  former  samurai  of 
Choshu  and  Satsuma,  who  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
Restoration  movement  and  in  the  establishment  of  the  new 
government.  Their  brilliancy  and  experience  in  statesman- 
ship guided  the  new  Japan  through  the  perplexities  of  its 
first  years.  For  decades  their  power  was  paramount,  and 
only  in  the  past  few  years  has  it  been  even  slightly  dimmed. 

II 

The  influence  of  the  Genro  is  primarily  political,  rather 
than  social  or  economic.  They  are  not  powerful  in  capi- 
talistic circles,  although  some  of  them  are  as  wealthy  as 
the  lesser  of  the  new  millionaires.  Although  they  are  now 
peers  of  high  rank,2  it  should  not  be  supposed  that  their  pre- 
eminence is  primarily  social.  They  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  religion  of  the  people,  which  in  the  new  Japan  has 
been  divorced  from  the  state ;  and  they  are  not  concerned  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Imperial  Family,  which  is  governed  by  the 
law  of  the  Imperial   Family  and  the   resolutions   of   the 

1  The  word  "  Genro "  means  "  old  and  distinguished  statesman." 
The  word  "  genkun  "  is  often  used  in  the  same  sense. 

2  Yamag,ata,  Prince;  Itp,.  Prince;  Mats^ukata,  Marquis;  Inouye, 
Marquis;  Oyama,  Prince;  Okuma,  Marquis;  Saionji,  Prince. 
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Privy  Council.  The  great  power  of  the  Genro  is  exercised 
in  political  channels  only. 

Thus  we  have  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  a  purely 
political  entity,  the  most  powerful  in  the  state,  which  has 
nevertheless  no  place  whatever  in  the  national  constitution. 
\^/  Search  the  voluminous  body  of  the  Japanese  fundamental 
law,  and  you  will  nowhere  find  mention  of  the  Elder  States- 
men. This  very  fact  has  doubled  the  power  of  the  Genro, 
for  it  has  left  them  legally  responsible  to  no  one.  This 
state  of  affairs  is  certainly  inconsistent  with  any  theory  of 
constitutional  government. 

The  Genro  derive  their  power  from  their  peculiar  relations 
with  the  Emperor.  In  every  national  crisis,  such  as  the  fall 
of  a  cabinet,  the  Emperor  summons  the  Genro  to  the  palace 
and  asks  their  advice,  which  he  invariably  accepts.  In 
every  time  of  political  stress,  the  nation  directs  its  attention 
toward  the  Elder  Statesmen  rather  than  to  any  other 
political  leaders.  Journalists  then  gather  at  the  Palace  gate, 
and  base  their  articles  on  the  political  situation  upon  the 
facial  expressions  of  the  Elder  Statesmen  as  they  leave  the 
council  chamber  to  which  they  have  been  summoned  by  the 
Emperor. 

Ill 

The  Genro,  sitting  thus  as  a  council,  are  the  most  power- 
ful of  a  group  of  four  councils  which,  taken  together,  wield 
most  of  the  power  of  the  Japanese  state.  These  four  are 
the  Genro  Council,  the  Privy  Council,  the  Cabinet,  and  a 
newly  created  body,  the  Advisory  Council  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. The  Imperial  Family  Council,  composed  of  princes 
of  the  blood,  might  seem  to  a  casual  observer  to  be  one  of 
this  group,  but  in  accordance  with  tradition  this  body  keeps 
itself  strictly  aloof  from  politics,  and  concerns  itself  only 
with  matters  directly  concerning  the  Imperial  Dynasty. 
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The  Privy  Council  is  a  constitutional  body x  whose 
members  are  appointed  by  the  Emperor  for  life.  It  is  com- 
posed of  men  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
national  service  as  administrators,  educators,  admirals  or 
generals.  Its  functions  are  advisory  and  it  may  be  sum- 
moned by  the  Emperor  for  the  consideration  of  any  question 
he  sees  fit  to  put  to  it,  dealing  with,  let  us  say  for  example, 
the  ratification  of  a  treaty  or  the  issuance  of  an  Imperial 
Ordinance.  On  paper  the  tasks  of  the  Privy  Council  coin- 
cided very  closely  with  the  functions  that  have  been  ex- 
ercised by  the  Genro.  In  practice,  however,  the  extra- 
constitutional  council  of  the  Elder  Statesmen  has  drawn 
to  it  much  more  power  than  the  strictly  legal  Privy  Council. 

The  cabinet  is  composed  of  ministers  of  state,  each  of 
whom  under  the  constitution  is  individually  responsible  to 
the  throne.2  There  is  no  mention  of  the  cabinet  as  a  whole 
in  the  constitution,  but  its  existence  is  legalized  by  an  Im- 
perial Ordinance  known  as  the  Cabinet  Regulations,3  in 
which  its  functions  are  rather  generally  and  vaguely  defined. 
The  influence  of  the  cabinet  is  far  slighter  than  that  of  the 
Genro  for  two«  reasons :  first,  the  Genro  Council  is  irrespon- 
sible, but  the  cabinet  can  always  be  dissolved;  second,  the 
Genro  always  recommend  the  prime  minister,  who  in  turn 
forms  the  cabinet,  which  is,  therefore,  in  a  very  subordinate 
position. 

The  only  political  body  in  Japan  which  can  effectively 
rival  the  Genro  in  power  is  the  Advisory  Council  on  Foreign 
Affairs  which  was  created  in  the  third  year  of  the  World 
War.  It  was  put  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Emperor, 
and  the  Imperial  Court  was  designated  as  its  place  of  meet- 

1  The  constitution,  article  LVI. 

2  The  constitution,  article  LV. 

3  No.  135,  1889,  amended  by  Imperial  Ordinance  No.  7,  1907. 
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ing.  None  below  the  rank  of  minister  of  state  may  be 
appointed  to  this  council.  Its  members  are  now  the  premier, 
the  present  and  former  ministers  of  foreign  affairs,  the 
ministers  of  finance,  army  and  navy,  the  most  influential 
members  of  the  Privy  Council  and  of  the  House  of  Peers, 
and  the  leaders  of  the  political  parties  in  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives. Like  the  council  of  Genro,  this  body  is 
extra-constitutional.1  Its  functions  are  broad  and  vague, 
and  its  power  is  great.  In  time,  perhaps,  it  will  supplant 
the  council  of  Elder  Statesmen  as  the  paramount  political 
body  of  the  nation. 

IV 

At  present,  however,  the  Genro  are  in  control  because  they 
retain  the  power  to  recommend  the  prime  minister.  In 
nations  with  the  two-party  system  of  government,  such  as 
England,  it  is  the  tradition  that  upon  the  fall  of  a  cabinet 
the  leader  of  the  legislative  opposition  succeeds  the  prime 
minister  and  forms  the  new  government.  In  spite  of  the 
constant  agitation  of  the  political  parties  in  Japan  for  the 
adoption  of  this  system,  it  has  not  been  established.  In- 
stead, the  new  premier  is  always  chosen  by  the  Emperor 
upon  the  advice  of  the  Elder  Statesmen,  who  are  free  to 
select  whomever  they  choose.  Until  1900  they  always 
chose  one  of  their  own  body,  and  every  prime  minister  was 
also  an  Elder  Statesman.  Until  the  accession  of  the  pres- 
ent premier,  Mr.  Hara,  the  Genro  always  chose  a  member 
of  the  titled  nobility.  The  statement  of  these  facts  epitom- 
izes the  power  of  the  Genro. 

Likewise,  in  the  determination  of  Japan's  foreign  policy, 
the  Genro  in  the  past  have  been  of  paramount  importance. 

1  This  council  was  created  by  an  Imperial  Edict,  not  by  an  Imperial 
Ordinance.  Students  of  the  constitution  had  a  hot  controversy  over 
the  constitutionality  of  this  Imperial  Edict. 
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Under  their  wise  and  courageous  diplomatic  guidance, 
Japan  has  passed  victoriously  through  three  great  wars. 
The  Genro  planned  the  deadly  blow  which  humbled  China 
and  won  Japan  a  place  among  the  nations,  and  they 
engineered  the  Russo-Japanese  War  and  Japan's  part  in  the 
World  War,  which  have  made  their  nation  a  first-class 
military  power  and  a  prime  factor  in  world  politics. 

V 

During  the  Meiji  Restoration  and  immediately  after  its 
consummation  the  leading  statesmen  of  Japan  who  might  be 
called  Genro,  although  the  title  had  not  yet  come  into  use, 
were  Prince  San  jo,  Prince  Iwakura  and  Prince  Tokudaiji, 
three  court  nobles,  who  were  the  immediate  counsellors  of 
the  young  emperor.  They  did  not  remain  long  without 
rivals,  for  the  samurai  of  the  influencial  clans  were  not  to 
•be  kept  down.  Of  these  the  following  soon  came  into  pro- 
minence: Kido  representing  the  Choshu  clan;  Okubo  and 
Saigo,  the  latter  a  great  and  popular  general,  respresent- 
ing  the  Satsuma  clan;  Okuma  and  Soyejima,  representing 
the  Hizen  clan;  and  Itagaki,  representing  the  Tosa  clan. 

Death  forbade  that  these  statesmen  remain  in  power. 
General  Saigo  became  implicated  in  a  plot  of  his  clansman 
to  overthrow  the  government,  and  he  was  denounced  as  a 
traitor  and  forced  to  commit  hara-kiri.  Okubo  was  as- 
sassinated. The  three  princes,  Sanjo,  Iwakura  and  Toku- 
daiji  as  well  as  all  the  others  except  Okuma  and  Itagaki, 
soon  died.  Itagaki  fell  into  obscurity,  and  Okuma  went 
into  retirement  that  lasted  for  nearly  twenty  years. 

The  places  of  these  men  were  taken  by  five  young  men, 
knights  of  Choshu,  and  Satsuma,  who  had  been  recog- 
nized throughout  the  restoration  period  as  "  men  with  a 
future."  There  were  the  men  who  guided  Japan  through 
the  greater  part  of  the  Meiji  period,  and  to  whom  the  title 
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of  Genro  most  properly  belongs.  They  were  (to  give  them 
the  noble  titles  which  they  ultimately  won  by  their  services 
to  the  state)  Prince  Yamagata,  Princt  Ito,  Marquis  Inouye, 
Prince  Oyama  and  Marquis  Matsukata.  The  first  three 
were  of  Choshu ;  the  two  latter  of  Satsuma.  In  origin,  they 
were  all  humble.  Ito  came  from  the  lowest  class  of 
samurai,  and  only  Yamagata  came  from  the  higher  class 
of  samurai  that  borders  upon  the  rank  of  noble.  The  other 
three  came  of  the  middle  classes  of  samurai. 

VI 

Perhaps  the  outstanding  figure  is  Prince  Yamagata.  He 
is  the  founder  of  Japanese  militarism.  Even  today,  in  spite 
of  his  great  age  and  physical  feebleness,  he  is  the  leader  of 
the  military  party  and  the  fountain-head  of  Japanese  con- 
servatism. 

Prince  Yamagata's  insight  and  organizing  ability  are 
responsible  for  the  creation  of  the  modern  Japanese  army. 
When  the  Meiji  Restoration  had  been  effected  the  chief 
military  force  of  the  nation  was  the  palace  guard,  made  up 
of  the  samurai  of  Choshu,  Satsuma  and  Tosa.  Yamagata 
foresaw  trouble  if  the  military  power  were  left  in  the  hands 
of  these  samurai.  He  recalled  the  history  of  what  is 
known  as  the  Gen-Pei  period,  in  the  12th  Century  A.  D., 
when  two  rival  military  clans  split  the  nation  in  two  by 
their  struggles  for  supremacy.  Yamagata  decided  that 
Japan  must  have  an  army  organized  on  western  lines  and 
based  upon  universal  military  service.  He  was  strenuously 
opposed  by  most  of  the  samurai  of  all  clans,  who  in  feudal 
days  had  monopolized  the  right  to  serve  in  the  army,  and 
particularly  by  General  Saigo  and  his  associates,  who  as- 
serted that  universal  military  service  was  impossible  because 
the  common  people  lacked  the  courage  and  the  sense  of 
honor  which  in  the  past  had  characterized  the  Japanese 
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soldier.  To  this  Yamagata  replied :  "  The  modern  army 
depends  for  success  upon  its  organization,  not  upon  the  per- 
sonality of  the  individual  soldiers."  He  won  his  fight,  and 
was  authorized  to  organize  the  army. 

His  associate,  Prince  It5,  was  the  most  brilliant  intellec- 
tually of  the  five  Genro.  He  was  a  thorough  student  of 
western  methods,  and  because  of  his  knowledge  he  under- 
took the  organization  of  the  civil  administration  of  new 
Japan.  The  drafting  of  the  constitution  was  largely  his 
work,  and  when  the  new  governmental  system  was  put  into 
effect  he  became  the  first  prime  minister  in  1885.  The 
Emperor  recognized  his  worth  and  held  him  in  great  esteem. 
When,  in  later  years,  Ito  became  resident  general  of  Korea, 
the  Emperor  would  make  no  important  decision  without  his 
advice,  and  no  great  question  of  state  could  be  settled  until 
the  Imperial  messenger  had  gone  from  Tokyo  to  distant 
Seoul  and  brought  back  Ito's  counsel.  The  people  admired 
Ito  because  he  had  been  instrumental  in  giving  them  their 
constitution,  and  also  because  in  spite  of  his  intimate  associa- 
tion with  the  bureaucracy,  he  became  in  later  life  a  sup- 
porter— at  least  in  name — of  the  political  parties,  and  was 
himself  the  founder  of  a  party,  the  Seiyukai. 

Marquis  Inouye,  a  close  friend  of  Ito,  was  a  man  of  noble 
character.  He  did  not  seek  nor  win  political  advancement, 
but  he  always  stood  behind  Ito.  His  specialty  was  finance 
and  diplomacy,  and  he  was  largely  instrumental  in  the 
unification  of  the  metallic  currency  in  Japan. 

These  three  Choshu  men,  Yamagata,  ltd  and  Inouye, 
dominated  the  Genro  council  and  enhanced  the  position 
of  their  clan.  In  the  struggle  for  domination  Satsuma 
came  out  second  best.  Of  the  two-  Satsuma  Genro  Marquis 
Matsukata  was  the  most  active.  Like  Inouye,  he  was  a 
financial  expert,  and  he  put  the  nation  on  a  gold  basis  in 
1896.     Prince  Oyama,  the  other  Elder  Statesman,  was  a 
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man  of  great  good-nature  but  comparatively  little  force. 
He  usually  supported  the  position  taken  by  Prince 
Yamagata. 

Admiral  Kabayama,  of  the  Satsuma  clan,  was  a  man  of 
sufficient  importance  to  be  considered  a  sort  of  "  vice- 
Genro."  He  was  influential  in  the  establishment  of  the 
modern  Japanese  navy,  and  he  won  for  the  Satsuma  clan 
a  monopoly  of  most  of  the  high  naval  offices,  but  unfortun- 
ately for  tiis  clan,  he  did  not  live  long. 

In  time  of  peace  there  was  considerable  dissension  among 
the  Genro,  Satsuma  clashing  with  Ghoshu  and,  within  the 
Choshu  ranks,  Yamagata  quarreling  with  Ito.  But  in  time 
of  war  all  internal  conflicts  ceased,  and  the  Genro  acted  as 
one  man  in  defense  of  the  nation.  In  the  Russo-Japanese 
War  Prince  Yamagata  was  Chief  of  the  General  Staff.  In 
the  Manchurian  Expeditionary  Forces  there  were  many 
generals  of  his  own  clan,  but  nevertheless  he  placed  Prince 
Oyama,  his  rival  of  Satsuma,  in  command  of  the  forces  in 
the  field. 

\j  In  1900  the  title  of  Elder  Statesmen  was  first  applied  to 
these  men.  Ostensibly  they  retired  into  the  background, 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  retained  their  power.  They 
still  controlled  the  appointment  of  the  premier,  and  the  men 
they  chose  for  that  position  were  their  heirs  and  remained 
under  their  direction.  Katsura  and  Saionji,  who  alternated 
in  the  premiership  between  1901  and  191 2  were,  respec- 
tively, the  proteges  of  Yamagata  and  Ito.  Admiral 
YamamotO',  once  premier,  was  the  protege  of  the  Satsuma 
Genro. 

VI 

Of  the  five  great  Genro,  only  Yamagata  and  Matsukata 
are   living    today.1     Others,    who    may    be    called    "  New 

1  Prince    Yamagata   is    President    of    the    Privy    Council.      Marquis 
Matsukata  is  the  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal  and  the  Lord  Chamberlain. 
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Genro  "  sit  with  them  on  the  Genro  Council.  They  are 
Marquis  Okuma,  in  origin  a  samurai  of  Hizen,  who  was 
among  the  leaders  in  the  days  before  the  rise  of  the  great 
five,  and  who  came  forward  again  after  hovering  in  the 
background  for  twenty  years;  and  Marquis  Saionji,  the 
protege  of  Prince  I  to  and  the  son  of  Prince  Tokudaiji,  one 
of  the  three  court  nobles  whose  names  appear  as  leaders  in 
the  very  first  days  of  the  Meiji  era.  These  two  have 
brought  a  measure  of  liberalism  into  the  Genro  council. 
Saionji,  despite  his  noble  birth,  was  a  radical  in  his  youth; 
and  Okuma  in  the  days  of  his  retirement  learned  at  least 
enough  liberalism  to  become  a  supporter  of  the  party  system. 
The  influence  ©f  Saionji  is  largely  responsible  for  the  selec- 
tion of  the  present  premier,  Mr.  Hara,  the  first  commoner  . 
to  hold  the  office.  This  choice  was  strongly  opposed  by* 
Prince  Yamagata. 

VIII 

Despite  the  influence  of  Okuma  and  Saionji,  the  Genro 
appear  to  the  young  minds  among  the  Japanese  as  in- 
terfering parents  appear  to  a  newly  married  couple.  The 
younger  people  realize  that  their  elders  mean  well,  but  they 
think  that  they  are  dreadfully  out  of  date.  Therefore  they 
think,  "  How  can  be  get  rid  of  the  Genro?" 

They  can  wait  until  the  conservative  Elder  Statesmen 
die,  and  they  can  encourage  younger  statesmen,  who  can  be 
influenced  by  the  power  of  public  opinion  or  of  the  political 
parties,  to  take  their  places  as  Genro. 

With  the  strengthening  of  the  political  parties  the  power 
to  choose  the  prime  minister  should  naturally  devolve  upon 
the  House  of  Representatives,  If  a  two-party  system,  like 
that  of  England,  could  be  established,  the  leader  of  the  op- 
position party  would  always  succeed  a  retiring  prime  minis- 
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ter,  and  one  important  function  of  the  Genro  would  be 
automatically  disposed  of. 

In  the  Advisory  Council  on  Foreign  Affairs  may  be  seen 
a  successor  to  the  Genro  in  its  second  important  function. 
Although  this  body  was  called  into  being  by  Count 
Terauchi,  a  creature  of  the  Genro,  it  is  even  now  sufficiently 
powerful  to  be  a  rival  of  the  council  of  the  Elder  Statesmen. 


CHAPTER  IV 
The  Peers 


The  Meiji  Restoration  formally  put  an  end  to  the  pic- 
turesque feudal  aristocracy  of  Japan,  and  erected  in  its 
place  a  peerage  based  upon  a  combination  of  the  old  Chinese 
and  the  modern  European  systems.  The  old  titles  were 
abolished,  and  in  their  places  were  adopted  the  appellations 
Prince,  Marquis,  Count,  Viscount  and  Baron. 

II 

The  new  aristocrats  are  of  three  kinds. 

First,  there  are  those  who  were  formerly  daimyo,  the 
great  lords  who  held  fiefs  of  the  shoguns.  In  compensa- 
tion for  the  return  of  their  fiefs  to  the  Crown,  the  Emperor 
Meiji  gave  them  peerages  in  1884.  There  are  several 
hundred  nobles  of  this  class  in  Japan  to-day. 

Second,  there  are  the  heirs  of  the  old  court  nobles.1  For 
a  thousand  years,  while  the  shoguns  ruled  Japan,  these 
nobles  had  been  confined  in  Kyoto  with  the  Imperial  Family, 
concerning  themselves  with  court  ceremonies  and  with  re- 
ligion. They  had  much  honor  but  no  money  nor  political 
power.  Their  opportunity  came  with  the  movement  for 
the  Restoration,  and  they  rose  to  the  occasion  with  a 
campaign  (which  was  almost  successful)  to  restore  the  Em- 

1  Detailed  information  about  the  most  influential   families  of  court 
nobles  may  be  found  in  J.  H.  Longford,  Japan  of  the  Japanese,  1912, 
ch.  iv,  pp.  60-68.     Cf.  ibid.,  ch.  v,  for  information  about  the  daimyo. 
41]  41 
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peror  to  actual  political  power.  They  pleaded  that  the  Im- 
perial Dynasty  had  the  divine  right  to  rule,  and  they  ap- 
pealed to  the  loyalty  of  the  nation.  Although  the  military 
power  of  the  clans  finally  won  the  struggle,  the  court  nobles 
were  clever  enough  to  be  in  a  position  of  vantage  at  its 
culmination.  As  a  result  they  won  places  in  the  new  peer- 
age. 

Third,  there  are  the  descendants  of  samurai,  (and,  .later, 
heimin  or  commoners)  who  won  distinction  in  the  service 
of  the  nation,  and  whom  the  Emperor,  after  the  fashion  of 
modern  European  monarchs,  rewarded  with  titles.  Some 
of  these  are  great  diplomats,  others  are  military  leaders  who 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  Sino- Japanese  or  Russo- 
Japanese  War,  and  still  others  are  multi-millionaires  who 
developed  the  industry  of  the  nation.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
few  men  who  distinguished  themselves  as  educators  or  as 
civilian  administrators  of  domestic  affairs  have  been  re- 
warded by  elevation  to  the  peerage.  Thus,  Premier  Hara, 
although  he  has  been  five  times  a  cabinet  member,  is  still  a 
commoner.  It  is  therefore  apparent  that  in  Japan  a  title, 
or  the  lack  of  one,  is  not  an  index  of  a  man's  power  or 
ability. 

The  aristocrats  of  the  third  class  are  alone  entitled  to  the 
designation  "  protocracy,"  which  is  applied  by  Professor 
Giddings  to  those  who  have  won  distinction  through  their 
own  ability,  rather  than  through  birth.1  Of  nine  hundred 
and  thirty  three  2  members  of  the  titled  nobility  the  majority 
are  aristocrats  by  birth. 

Many   of   those   who   are   descended    from   the   feudal 

1 "  Pluralistic  Behavior "  in  the  American  Journal  of  Sociology, 
vol.  xxv,  pp.  539-540,  March,  1920. 

2  Korean  Peers  are  excluded  from  this  number.  Prince  17,  Marquis  38, 
Count  100,  Viscount  380,  Baron  398  (1916),  The  Japan  Year  Book 
(1919-20),  p.  44. 
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daimyo  are  wealthy.  Although  they  returned  their  fiefs 
at  the  close  of  the  shogunate,  they  managed  to  keep  a  large 
part  of  the  land  and  forests  of  their  estates.  The  value  of 
the  property  has  increased  with  the  course  of  time,  and 
many  of  these  nobles,  notably  Prince  Shimadsu,  daimyo  of 
Satsuma,  Prince  Mayeda,  daimyo  or  Yechizen,  and  Marquis 
Nabeshima,  daimyo  of  Hizen,  are  now  millionaires.  Al- 
though they  no  longer  have  authority  over  the  people  of  the 
lands  they  formerly  ruled,  they  still  maintain  elaborate 
country  castles,  and  the  peasants,  bound  by  tradition,  still 
respect  them. 

In  contrast  with  the  nobles  of  this  class  are  those  des- 
cended from  the  court  nobles,  who  are  poor.  Many  of 
these  live  no  better  than  small  tradesmen  or  artisans.  The 
Emperor,  as  the  head  of  the  group  which  formerly  gathered 
at  Kyoto,  gives  them  presents  and  helps  them  as  much  as 
possible,  and  moreover,  an  Imperial  Family  Ordinance 1  pro- 
tects them  from  the  loss  of  whatever  property  they  may 
possess;  but  in  spite  of  this  they  have  never  prospered 
financially.  Those  of  the  aristocracy  who1  in  the  past  thirty 
years  have  showed  tendencies  toward  progressivism  have 
invariably  been  of  this  class;  for  instance,  the  Princes 
Konoye,  father  and  son,  have  both  been  ardent  democrats. 
To  escape  the  burden  of  their  position  some  of  these  nobles 
have  sought  to  renounce  their  titles,  and  others  have  re- 
sorted to  the  practice  of  marrying  the  daughters  of  million- 
aires. 

The  nobles  of  the  third  class — the  "protocracy" — are, 
of  course,  well  off.  They  are  bureaucrats,  politicians  and 
captains  of  industry.  These  are  the  most  aggressive  and 
active  of  the  aristocrats ;  second  to  them  in  activity  are  the 

1  Kazoku-rei  (an  Ordinance  of  Peerage),  Imperial  Family  Ordinance, 
No.  2,  1907. 
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poor  descendants  of  the  court  nobles;  and  the  third  are 
the  former  daimyo  whose  tendency  is  to  favor  reaction. 
The  aristocrats  are  wont  to  declare  themselves  "  kohitsu- 
no  hampei  " — "  protectors  of  the  Dynasty."  They  are  not 
so  fond  of  this  phrase  now  as  they  have  been  in  former 
years,  for  the  people  are  beginning  to  show  violent  resent- 
ment. Hatred  for  the  aristocracy  among  the  young  genera- 
tions is  increasing  because  the  nobles  continue  to  hold  them- 
selves higher  than  the  commoners,  although  within  the 
commoners  the  old  class  distinctions,  such  as  that  between 
samurai  and  heimin,  have  completely  disappeared.  The 
newspapers  have  scarcely  a  good  word  to  say  for  the  aris- 
tocrats. "  Protectors  of  the  Dynasty  indeed !  "  write  the 
editors,  "If  they  are  the  protectors,  we  suppose  that  the 
people  are  the  enemies!  No,  the  dynasty  does  not  need 
such  protectors.  If  it  is  attacked,  the  people  themselves 
are  quite  capable  of  defending  it." 

Ill 

Let  us  now  consider  the  constitution  of  the  House  of 
Peers,  the  means  whereby  the  aristocrats  affect  the  politics 
of  the  nation.  Article  43  of  the  Japanese  constitution  pro- 
vides :  "  The  House  of  Peers  shall  be  composed  of  the 
members  of  the  Imperial  Family,  of  the  orders  of  nobility, 
and  of  those  persons  thereto  nominated  by  the  Emperor." 
This  is  amplified  in  an  Imperial  Ordinance,1  which  provides 
that  the  House  of  Peers  shall  be  made  up  of  the  following : 

"  First,  princes  of  the  blood ;  second,  the  princes  and  the 
marquises,  all  of  whom  shall  sit  by  virtue  of  their  rank  when 
they  shall  have  reached  the  age  of  twenty-five ;  third,  counts, 
viscounts,  and  barons  above  the  age  of  twenty-five  who  have 
been  elected  by  the  members  of  their  respective  orders,  and 

1  Imperial  Ordinance  (Organization  of  the  House  of  Peers)  No.  u,. 
1889,  amended  by  Imp.  Ord.  No.  58,  1905  J  No.  92,  1909,  Art.  1-7. 
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whose  number  must  not  exceed  one  fifth  of  each  order; 
fourth,  persons  above  the  age  of  thirty  who  have  been 
nominated  members  by  the  Emperor  for  meritorious  service 
to  the  state  or  for  erudition;  fifth,  representatives  of  the 
fifteen  highest  taxpayers  in  each  prefecture,  to  be  nominated 
by  the  Emperor.  The  term  of  office  of  members  of  the 
third  and  fifth  classes  is  seven  years ;  of  members  of  the  first, 
second  and  fourth  classes,  life. 

"  The  number  of  the  non-titled  members,  consisting  of 
persons  directly  nominated  by  the  Emperor  or  nominated 
to  represent  prefectures  shall  not  exceed  the  aggregate 
strength  of  the  titled  members." 

Princes  of  the  blood,  abiding  by  the  tradition  which  for- 
bids them  to  participate  in  politics,  never  avail  themselves  of 
their  right  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Peers.  Certain  commenta- 
tors on  Japanese  affairs,  being  ignorant  of  this  fact,  have 
declared  that  the  House  of  Peers  gives  the  Imperial 
Family  a  grip  upon  the  politics  of  the  nation.  Nothing 
could  be  farther  from  the  truth.1 

The  bulk  of  those  who  actually  sit  are  in  the  third  class ; 
elected  by  the  lower  orders  of  nobility.  These  are  practi- 
cally all  conservative  in  spirit.  Few  of  them  show  very 
great  brilliance,  and  they  rarely  take  the  initiative  in  the 
solution  of  the  problems  that  come  before  them. 

Since  the  titled  members  show  little  ability,  the  true 
leaders  of  the  House  are  those  of  group  four,  appointed 
for  "  national  service."  The  Emperor  in  making  these 
appointments   is   invariably   guided   by  the   advice   of   the 

1  The  princes  of  the  blood  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
the  peers  of  the  highest  order,  who  are  also  known  as  princes.  Most 
of  the  princes  of  the  blood,  by  family  tradition,  become  officers  in  the 
army  or  priests  of  important  shrines.  They  often  reach  high  rank 
in  the  army  and  the  navy.  Some  of  them  have  become  chiefs  of  the 
general  staff,  but  they  never  accept  positions  as  minister  of  the  army 
or  the  navy.     Thus  they  keep  out  of  politics. 
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prime  minister,  who  makes  the  nominations  for  political 
reasons.  The  nominees  are  usually  minor  generals  and 
admirals,  university  professors,  under-secretaries  of  the 
government  departments,  and  the  like.1  Whenever  a 
cabinet  is  about  to  resign,  the  premier  rewards  his  im- 
portant underlings  by  recommending  their  appointment  to 
the  House  of  Peers.  Since  most  of  the  cabinets  of  the  past 
have  been  bureaucratic  in  tendency,  this  section  of  the 
House  is  now  a  stronghold  of  the  bureacracy.  But  the 
recent  party  and  quasi-party  cabinets  have  followed  the 
example  of  their  predecessors  in  making  these  appointments, 
and  have  therefore  carried  the  conflict  between  parties  and 
bureaucrats  into  the  enemy's  territory.  The  fourth  group 
in  the  House  of  Peers  does  most  of  the  work  of  the 
chamber.2  The  fifth  group  is  made  up  of  forty  or  more 
country  landowners,  and  is  small  and  of  little  influence. 

IV 

Considerable  opposition  has  arisen  among  the  people  to 
the  constitutional  provision  which  makes  hereditary  the 
right  of  the  titled  few  to  sit  in  the  upper  house  of  the 
Diet.  It  is  declared  that  the  transmission  of  political  power 
from  father  to  son  violates  the  declaration  of  the  Emperor 

1  In  Japan  there  are  two  asylums  to  which  old  statesmen  may  be 
retired:  the  Privy  Council  and  the  House  of  Peers  (as  appointed 
members).  Men  who  have  served  several  terms  in  the  cabinet  are 
often  appointed  to  the  Privy  Council,  so  that  they  can  draw  comfortable 
salaries  and  live  in  peace  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Under-secretaries, 
minor  generals  and  college  professors  are  often  appointed  to  the 
House  of  Peers.  In  making  such  appointments  a  premier  has  two 
purposes:  to  retire  the  appointee,  and  to  add  to  the  bureaucratic  (or 
party)  strength  in  the  upper  house.  Young  and  ambitious  men 
usually  decline  these  appointments.  Messrs.  Tokonami  and  Hamaguchi, 
rising  statesmen,  have  done  so. 

2  An  observer  in  the  gallery  of  the  upper  house  would  see  that  the 
debates  are  carried  on  almost  entirely  by  members  of  group  four. 
Most  of  the  peers  descended  from  daimyo  are  mere  rubber  stamps. 
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Meiji  that  no  small  group  should  be  permitted  to  monopolize 
the  functions  of  government.  It  is  further  argued  that 
although  the  first  generation  of  aristocrats  may  be  made  up 
of  men  qualified  to  rule,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  their 
children  will  maintain  the  standard.  Moreover,  it  is  said, 
the  nobles  who  enter  political  life  at  the  age  of  twenty-five 
are  too  young  and  too  ill-educated  perform  to-  properly 
their  official  duties.1 

V 

In  all  legislative  matters  the  House  of  Peers  has  equal 
authority  with  the  House  of  Representatives.2  The  only 
restriction  on  the  powers  of  the  upper  house  is  the  re- 
quirement that  the  government  must  first  present  its  budget 
to  the  lower  chamber.3  The  Peers  have  full  power  to 
amend  a  budget  bill.4 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  position  of  the  House  of  Peers 
is  much  stronger  than  that  of  the  lower  house.  A  prime 
minister  who  quarrels  with  the  House  of  Representatives 
can  dissolve  it  and  call  a  new  election ;  but  he  can  do  no  such 
thing  with  the  House  of  Peers.5  Every  government  must 
be  extremely  careful  in  handling  the  Peers,  for  without 
them  no  laws   or  budget  bills   can  be   passed.     When   a 

1  There  is  no  legal  minimum  age  for  cabinet  ministers  but  these 
positions  have  rarely  fallen  to  men  under  forty,  and  never  to  men 
under  thirty.  Forty  years  is  the  minimum  age  for  members  of  the 
Privy  Council,  and  thirty  for  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  members  of  the  House  of  Peers  who  are  appointed  by  the  Crown 
or  elected  by  the  taxpayers.  Titled  peers,  however,  may  sit  at  the 
age  of  twenty-five.  Theoretically,  then,  a  peer  of  twenty-five  is  the 
intellectual  equal  of  an  ordinary  man  of  thirty. 

2  The  Constitution,  Article  38. 

3  Ibid.,  Article  65. 

4  Ibid.,  Article  64. 

5  The  Constitution,  Articles  7  and  44. 
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minister  makes  an  address  in  the  upper  house  he  always 
takes  the  attitude  of  a  servant  addressing  his  masters ;  when 
he  appears  in  the  other  chamber  he  usually  considers  him- 
self a  master  among  servants. 

It  is  always  difficult  to  foresee  what  action  the  upper 
house  will  take  on  any  political  question.1  It  is  not  divided 
on  factional  lines  except  in  group  four,  which  is  somewhat 
uncertainly  split  into  bureacrats  on  the  one  hand  and  party 
men  on  the  other.  The  nobles  waver  until  the  last  before 
they  make  any  decision.  There  is,  however,  one  guide  to 
their  action;  if  the  measure  before  them  is  a  proposal  of  a 
bureaucratic  government,  they  will  probably  pass  it;  if  it  is 
sponsored  by  a  government  of  party  men,  they  may  possibly 
defeat  it. 

In  fact,  the  tendency  of  the  House  of  Peers  to  oppose  the 
political  parties  has  been  quite  marked,  and  has  caused  the 
downfall  of  every  party  government  that  has  ever  held 
office  before  the  present  Hara  cabinet.  When  ltd  was  pre- 
mier in  1900  for  the  fourth  time  he  held  his  office  as  the 
representative  of  the  Seiyukai,  which  he  had  recently 
founded.  He  appointed  Mr.  Hoshi,  the  Seiyukai  whip 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  a  place  in  the  cabinet, 
thereby  annoying  the  House  of  Peers,  which  retaliated 
by  defeating  some  of  Ito's  measures.  The  premier  went 
to  the  Emperor  for  help,  and  had  an  Imperial  Edict  sent 
to  the  Peers  urging  that  they  support  the  Government,  but 
to  no  avail.  The  upper  house  continued  its  course  of  op- 
position, and  Ito  was  forced  to  resign  in  May,  1901. 

Several  years  later  a  cabinet  was  formed  by  Saionji,  also 
a  Seiyukai  man.     Upon  him  also  the  House  of  Peers  turned 

1  The  writer  has  studied  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Peers  for 
many  years,  but  he  is  still  unable  to  discover  a  division  in  it  along 
consistent  lines.  Skilled  Japanese  journalists  are  in  the  same 
predicament. 
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its  guns,  for,  following  the  example  of  ltd,  he  appointed 
to  the  ministry  Mr.  Hara,  who  had  succeeded  Hoshi  as  the 
Seiyukai  whip.  Hara  attempted  to  abolish  the  system  of 
local  government  by  counties,  a  reform  that  was  opposed 
by  the  bureaucrats.  Saionji  survived  this  immediate  crisis, 
but  was  overthrown  after  one  year. 

The  Okuma  cabinet,  in  191 6,  had  similar  troubles.  This 
government  was  supported  by  the  Kenseikai.  Count 
Okuma  was  sufficienty  strong  to  survive  a  dissolution  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  successfully  ignore 
the  Oura  case,1  which  involved  a  charge  of  bribery  against 
his  government.  But  in  these  two  matters  his  opponents 
were  merely  the  lower  house  and  the  public  opinion  of 
the  nation.  When  he  aroused  the  enmity  of  the  House  of 
Peers  on  a  minor  matter  in  connection  with  the  sinking 
fund,  he  was  compelled  to  resign. 

Admiral  Yamamoto  was  another  prime  minister  who  was 
forced  out  by  the  Peers  in  191 4  because  he  associated  him- 
self with  a  political  party.  His  cabinet  represented  an 
alliance  of  the  Satsuma  clan  with  the  Seiyukai.  Yamamoto 
survived  a  public  scandal  in  which  it  was  shown  that  several 
high  officers  of  the  navy  had  received  commissions  from  an 
English  firm  of  shipbuilders,  but  he  fell  when  his  naval 
policy  happened  to  displease  the  House  of  Peers. 

VI 
Because  of   these   occurrences,   it   is   asserted  by   some 

1  Viscount  Kanetake  Oura,  Minister  of  Home  Affairs  in  the  Okuma 
cabinet,  was  discovered  in  an  attempt  to  bribe,  with  cash,  several  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives'  to  vote  for  the  bill  to  place 
two  army  divisions  on  garrison  in  Korea.  The  cabinet  had  made 
a  political  deal  with  Prince  Yamagata,  the  militarist  leader,  previously- 
binding  itself  to  pass  this  bill.  The  bill  was  defeated,  and  an  attempt 
was  made  to  prosecute  Oura,  but  his  high  position  made  it  impossible 
to  punish  him.    He  was  forced,  however,  to  retire  to  private  life. 
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.students  that  the  author  of  the  constitution  intended  that 
V/the  House  of  Peers  exercise  a  veto  power  over  legisla- 
tion, for  the  benefit  of  the  bureaucrats.  The  constitution 
apparently  gives  the  veto  power  to  the  Emperor,  say  these 
students,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  gives  it  to  the  Upper 
House.  This  view  is  slightly  exaggerated,  but  it  is  to  some 
extent  justified  by  the  facts,  for  in  truth  no  bureaucratic 
government  has  ever  been  bothered  by  the  House  of  Peers. 
For  these  reasons  the  party  system  of  government, 
unadulterated,  is  impossible  under  the  Japanese  constitu- 
tion. The  political  parties  might  manage  to  fill  group  four 
in  the  upper  house  entirely  with  their  men,  but  they  still 
would  be  barred  from  power  by  the  clause  in  the  ordinances 
which  provides  that  the  non-titled  members  shall  never  ex- 
ceed the  titled  members  in  number.  Thus  the  success,  so 
far,  of  the  present  Hara  government  is  quite  remarkable. 
Every  member  of  the  cabinet  is  a  party  man.  Ten  years 
ago  this  would  have  been  impossible;  it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  include  in  the  ministry  at  least  three  or  four 
bureaucrats  from  the  upper  house.  The  fact  that  it  can  be 
done  today  shows  that  the  upper  house  has  become  at 
least  slightly  more  liberal.  But  the  House  of  Peers  may 
yet  wreck  the  Hara  cabinet.  The  premier  has  dared  to 
dissolve  the  House  of  Representatives  and  defy  the  nation 
on  the  question  of  universal  suffrage,  but  he  trembles  lest 
the  nobles  may  overthrow  him  on  some  smaller  issue.1 
Such  is  the  power  of  the  aristocracy  in  Japan. 

1  In  May,  1920,  Mr.  Hara  selected  Count  Enkichi  Oki  from  the  upper 
house  to  fill  a  vacant  position  of  his  cabinet,  minister  of  justice,  and 
has  fortified  his  position  against  possible  attacks  from  the  House  of 
Peers. 


CHAPTER  V 
The  Bureaucrats 

I 

During  the  entire  Meiji  Era  (1868- 19 12),  and  part 
of  the  Taisho  Era  (191 2-  ),  the  government  of  Japan  was 
a  pure  bureacracy ;  that  is,  the  power  of  government  was  in 
the  hands  of  an  official  class,  which  held  all  the  administra- 
tive offices.  These  bureaucrats  were  the  ruling  class,  and  all 
others  were  simply  their  tools.  Even  now  the  power  of 
the  bureaucrats  has  been  broken  only  in  part  by  the  rise  of 
the  political  parties.  For  years  the  government  was  the 
bureaucracy,  and  the  bureaucracy  was  the  government. 

II 

The  modern  class  of  bureaucrats  is  a  continuation  in  time 
of  a  section  of  the  feudal  class  of  samurai.  All  the  bureau- 
crats who  leaped  into  power  at  the  Meiji  Restoration  had 
been  samurai  of  the  powerful  clans.  They  were  able  men, 
who  built  up  the  political  fabric  of  the  new  Japan;  and 
their  continuance  in  power  was  due,  first,  to  their  ability, 
and  second,  to  the  fact  that  they  had  constructed  a  machine 
for  their  own  perpetuation. 

The  Genro,  many  of  the  present-day  peers,  the  generals 
and  the  admirals  are  really  part  of  the  bureaucratic  class. 
In  this  chapter  we  shall  consider  the  bureaucratic  class  as 
a  whole,  avoiding,  as  far  as  possible,  repetition  of  what 
has  gone  before. 

The  bureaucrats  and  the  militarists  were  to  the  Japan  of 
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the  Meiji  period  what  the  two  wings  are  to  a  bird.  They 
were  its  support,  and  they  co-operated  in  their  great  work. 
In  times  of  peace  they  sometimes  were  out  of  harmony  with 
each  other,  but  in  times  of  war  they  loyally  preserved  the 
national  unity,  and  in  their  domestic  conflicts  with  their  com- 
mon enemies,  the  political  parties,  they  were  united. 

It  is  not  fair  to  the  bureaucrats  to  condemn  them  as  des- 
tructive reactionaries.  They  did  much  good.  In  a  period 
of  transition  someone  must  take  the  helm,  and  they  were 
expert  pilots.     But  the  period  of  transition  is  now  over. 

Ill 

Several  peculiarities  of  the  Japanese  state  have  afforded 
great  aid  to  the  bureaucrats  in  their  struggle  to  remain  in 
power.  One  of  their  greatest  strongholds  is  the  House 
of  Peers.  Upon  the  promulgation  of  the  constitution  it 
became  necessary  for  the  bureaucrats  to  seek  a  stronghold 
in  the  legislative  branch  of  the  government.  They  turned 
to  the  House  of  Peers  rather  than  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, not  because  they  wished  to  form  an  alliance  with 
their  hereditary  rivals,  the  ex-daimy5  and  the  court  nobles, 
but  because  the  traditions  which  hung  over  from  the  feudal 
period  made  the  upper  house  at  that  time  more  influential, 
in  the  popular  estimation,  than  the  lower.  It  is  probable 
that  ltd,  in  drawing  the  constitution,  foresaw  this  and  there- 
fore gave  the  House  of  Peers  more  power  than  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  Privy  Council,  which,  because  of  its  direct  connec- 
tion with  the  Emperor,  can  act  as  a  sort  of  overseer  to  the 
cabinet,  is  another  fortress  of  the  bureaucracy.  Even  now 
there  are  no  party  men  in  the  Privy  Council.  All  its 
members  are  bureaucrats,  samurai  of  the  great  clans,  who 
always  bear  in  mind  the  welfare  of  the  clans  and  of  the 
bureaucracy    through    which   they    exercise    their    power. 
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Therefore  the  Privy  Council,  functioning  as  overseer,  is 
kind  to  a  bureaucratic  cabinet  and  unkind  to  a  cabinet 
based  wholly  or  in  part  upon  the  support  of  political  parties. 

The  solidarity  of  the  Choshu  and  Satsuma  clans  is  a  third 
source  of  strength  to  the  bureaucrats.  In  the  feudal  days 
the  clans  gained  a  strength  which  will  endure  for  years. 
They  developed  a  philosophy  of  their  own,  a  doctrine  suf- 
ficiently marked  to  win  a  place  in  the  language  under  the 
name  of  hanbatsu,  or  "  danism."  The  clan  system  is  still  an 
integral  part  of  Japanese  society.  A  traveler  in  the  rural 
districts  soon  finds  that  the  natives  speak  their  own  peculiar 
clan  dialect,  and  in  some  cases  even  wear  a  peculiar  dress, 
which  serves  as  a  clan  uniform.1  A  baby  born  into  one  of 
the  two  great  clans  is  fortunate ;  he  is  destined  to  hold  high  \ 
office. 

Not  satisfied  with  these  advantages,  the  bureaucrats  have 
framed  a  civil  service  system  which  preserves  them  from 
attacks  upon  their  power.  No  government  office  lower  than 
that  of  cabinet  minister  can  be  filled  by  any  but  those  who 
have  passed  the  civil  service  examinations  in  their  youth, 
entered  the  service  as  subordinate  clerks,  and  grown  up  in 
harness.2  This  rule  was  invented  by  ltd  in  1885,  not  as 
a  harmful  restriction,  but  as  a  means  of  preserving  equality 
of  opportunity  in  the  civil  service,  but  the  bureaucrats  under 
Yamagata  turned  it  to  their  own  advantage.  They  made  it 
serve  as  a  means  of  excluding  party  men  from  participation 
in  the  administration,  for  in  Japan  a  man  is  not  considered 
an  influential  party  man  until  he  has  been  elected  by  some 

1  Satsuma,  which  occupies  the  southwestern  part  of  Kyushu,  is  so 
completely  isolated  from  the  rest  of  Japan  that  it  speaks  a  dialect 
scarcely  intelligible  to  visitors  from  the  mainland.  This  has  not  pre- 
vented the  clan  from  playing  a  highly  important  part  in  Japanese 
politics. 

2  Imperial  Ordinance  (Civil  Officer  Appointment  Ordinance)  No.  251, 
1913,  amended  by  Imp.  Ord.  No.  10,  1918. 
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party  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  men  who  have 
advanced  so  far  in  political  life  are  hardly  willing  to  take 
examinations  and  accept  petty  clerkships.  In  addition, 
the  bureaucrats  took  advantage  of  this  civil  service  system 
to  instil  into  the  heart  of  every  young  clerk  a  feeling  of 
loyalty  to  the  bureaucracy  of  which  he  was  a  part.1  As 
a  result  of  this  system  any  cabinet  minister  not  a  bureaucrat 
found  difficulty  in  getting  the  co-operation  of  the  members 
of  his  department.  This  solidarity  among  officials  is  the 
essence  of  bureaucracy  as  a  system  of  government. 

IV 

Over  a  long  period  of  years  the  bureaucrats  found  them- 
selves struggling  against  a  growing  tendency  toward  demo- 
cracy. It  will  be  interesting  to  follow  the  evolution  of 
their  method  of  combat,  for  conditions  have  changed  since 
the  early  Meiji  period,  and  methods  have  changed  also. 

In  the  days  of  their  first  accession  to  power,  just  after  the 
surrender  of  the  shogun  and  daimyo  in  1867,  the  bureau- 
crats suppressed  their  enemies  with  military  power.  They 
were  a  military  class,  being  samurai,  and  the  use  of  extreme 
seventy  was  natural  to  them.  Okubo,  the  first  great  leader 
of  the  bureaucrats,  fought  with  the  sword  against  General 
Saigo  in  1877,  and  led  a  military  expedition  against  General 
Yeto  of  Hizen,  whom  he  conquered  and  executed  in  1874. 

With  the  suicide  of  Saigo  in  September,  1877  and  the 
assassination  of  Okubo  in  May,  1878  the  period  of  armed 
conflicts  ended.  The  next  outstanding  bureaucrat  was  ltd, 
a  gentler  man.  The  officials  whom  he  led  sought  to  put 
their  political  enemies  in  jail,  rather  than  lead  armies  against 
them.     In  this  period  European  political  ideas  were  intro- 

1  For  detailed  account  of  the  civil  service  law  and  its  coordination 
with  the  education  system  see  Dr.  McGovern's  Modern  Japan,  Its 
Political,  Military  and  Industrial  Organisation. 
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duced.  Ito  travelled  abroad  in  1882,  and  in  Germany  he 
saw  Bismark  accomplishing  wonders  by  suppressing  the 
socialists  and  expounding  a  theory  of  politics  which  made 
the  state  paramount.  Ito  saw  that  it  was  good,  and  used 
the  same  system  in  Japan,  not  neglecting  to  preach  the  theory 
of  divine  right  and  to  treat  as  traitors  to  the  Emperor  all 
believers  in  democracy. 

This  period  ended  in  1889  w*tn  tne  promulgation  of  the 
constitution,  the  work  of  Ito's  pen.  In  drafting  it,  Ito 
signed  the  death  warrant  of  his  method  of  oppressing  the 
enemies  of  bureaucracy,  for  the  constitution  gave  a  legal 
color  to  the  preaching  of  democracy  because  it  provided  for 
a  House  of  Representatives.  The  bureaucrats  could  no 
longer  say  that  their  enemies  were  traitors. 

They  did  not  lack  skill,  however,  in  fighting  their  enemies 
of  the  lower  house.  They  pressed  to  the  utmost  their  auto- 
cratic interpretation  of  the  constitution,  declaring  that  since 
the  Emperor  has  the  sole  right  to  appoint  the  ministers,  the 
lower  house  has  no  right  to  criticise  his  choice.  Bureau- 
cratic premiers,  repeating  this  theory,  ignored  votes  of  lack 
of  confidence.  The  only  recourse  remaining  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  was  a  direct  petition  to  the  Emperor  to 
remove  the  offending  official.  As  soon  as  the  bureaucrats 
saw  this  coming  they  would  dissolve  the  House  and  order  a 
new  election. 

Many  professors  of  the  Imperial  University  who  had 
studied  in  Germany  upheld  the  bureaucratic  theory  of  the 
constitution.1     The  advocates  of  democracy  were  not  so 

1  For  many  years  the  law  schools  have  been  the  predominating  ele- 
ments in  the  Japanese  universities.  Students  in  these  schools  are 
trained,  not  to  become  gentlemen,  as  in  the  British  universities,  nor  to 
become  able  lawyers,  as  in  the  American  law  schools,  but  to  pass  the 
civil  service  examinations.  They  choose  their  courses  and  their  pro- 
fessors to  this  end.  The  civil  service  examiners  are  usually  university 
professors.  Thus  if  the  bureaucrats  can  control  the  professors,  they 
can  control  the  entire  government  service. 
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learned,  and  were  easily  vanquished  in  argument.  None  but 
graduates  of  the  Imperial  University  were  able  to  pass  the 
higher  civil  service  examinations,  and  the  professors  could 
force  their  theories  upon  the  students  by  refusing  gradua- 
tion to  those  who  did  not  agree  with  them. 

The  bureaucrats  did  not  scruple  to  use  bribery  and  co- 
ercion in  further  support  of  their  cause.  At  this  period  the 
officials  were  the  wealthiest  class,  and  they  easily  succeeded 
in  bribing  members  of  the  lower  house  and  candidates  for 
office.  Then,  too,  by  taking  advantage  of  their  control  of 
the  police,  they  could  force  the  people  in  the  local  election 
districts  to  vote  for  the  right  man  or  suffer  for  insubordina- 
tion.1 

In  spite  of  all  this,  the  Japanese  people  clung  to  their 
idealism,  and  the  political  parties  increased  in  influence. 
Prince  I  to  himself,  seeing  how  difficult  it  had  become  to 
succeed  in  politics  without  the  support  of  the  parties, 
changed  his  views  and  became  himself  the  founder  of  a 
party,  the  Seiyukai,  in  1900. 

This  introduced  a  period  of  compromise  between  the  bur- 
eaucrats and  the  parties.  At  this  stage  (the  opening  of 
the  twentieth  century)  Prince  Katsura,  the  protege  of 
Yamagata,  was  the  chief  leader  of  the  bureaucrats.  Al- 
though he  was  a  general,  Katsura  was  not  intolerant  of  the 
parties,  and  he  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Seiyukai 
whereby  he  alternated  in  the  premiership  with  the  Seiyukai 
leader,  Marquis  Saionji.  The  compromise  was  successful. 
At  this  period  the  party  men  sought  to  invade  the  field  of 

1  Dr.  Yatsuka  Hozumi,  of  the  Imperial  University  of  Tokio,  was  of 
great  assistance  to  the  bureaucrats  in  suppressing  liberalism.  Doubt- 
less he  truly  believed  the  doctrines  he  preached,  for  he  was  a  man  of 
high  character,  but  his  opposition  to  progressivism  made  him  a  target 
for  the  ridicule  of  liberal  students  to  the  day  of  his  death.  Followers 
of  the  bureaucratic  doctrines  held  him  in  high  esteem. 
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the  bureaucracy  by  amending  the  civil  service  laws,  but  this 
the  bureaucrats  refused  to  permit.  The  ambition  of  the 
party  men  was  satisfied  by  an  alliance  with  the  capitalists, 
just  then  rising  to  power.  The  bureaucrats  permitted  the 
alliance  and  even  co-operated  with  the  party  men  to  the 
extent  of  granting  government  subsidies  to  the  corporations 
of  which  the  party  men  became  directors. 
*  Then  came  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Meiji  in  191 2,  and 
•'"the  succession  of  the  Emperor  Taisho.  The  bureaucrats  at 
that  time  were  forced  temporarily  into  the  background,  and 
the  parties  took  over  the  reins  of  government.  This  fact 
gave  rise  to  the  term  Taisho  Revolution,  applied  to  the 
events  of  that  period  by  some  students,  who  consider  that 
the  death  knell  of  the  bureaucrats  was  then  sounded.  But 
as  a  matter  of  fact  the  bureaucrats  soon  recovered,  when 
Count  Terauchi,  a  protege  of  Yamagata  and  a  man  com- 
pletely without  party  affiliations,  became  premier  in  191 6. 
Then  Terauchi  was  forced  out  in  favor  of  Hara  by  the  rice 
riots  of  1 91 8,  the  first  proletarian  uprising  in  the  history 
of  modern  Japan.  But  still  the  bureaucrats  lurk  behind  the 
scenes  and  at  any  moment  they  may  appear  again  upon  the 
stage. 

V 

We  have  seen  the  evolution  of  the  methods  used  by  the 
bureaucrats  to  deal  with  their  enemies:  first,  military  op- 
pression; next,  suppression  by  civil  law;  next,  (in  the  first 
years  of  the  constitution)  subterfuge,  bribery  and  political 
coercion ;  next,  compromise ;  and  finally,  periodic  retirement 
to  the  background  in  order  to  regain  strength.  Let  us  now 
go  over  the  historical  ground  once  more,  placing  the  em- 
phasis this  time  upon  the  personalities  of  the  bureaucratic 
leaders,  and  their  struggles  with  each  other  for  supremacy. 

In  glancing  over  the  record  of  the  modern  Japanese 
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bureaucracy  it  is  possible  to  discern  at  each  stage  one  out- 
standing figure.  The  relations  of  these  successive  leaders 
may  then  be  described,  and  their  stories  linked  together. 
Such  a  procedure  is  bound  to  be  somewhat  artificial,  but  it 
will  increase  the  reader's  understanding  of  the  situation. 

Toshimichi  Okubo,  a  samurai  of  Satsuma,  may  fairly  be 
said  to  have  been  the  first  outstanding  bureaucrat.  He  was 
a  genius  in  civil  administration,  cosmopolitan  in  spirit,  loyal 
to  the  nation  before  the  clan,  kindly  to  those  he  liked  and 
terrible  to  his  enemies.  He  gathered  about  him  the  talented 
young  men  of  the  nation  regardless  of  their  clan  connections. 
Ability,  not  birth,  was  his  standard  of  value,  and  he  be- 
came the  patron  of  young  Ito  of  Chdshu  and  Okuma  of 
Hizen,  although  he  was  a  Satsuma  man.  His  ambition  was 
to  unite  the  nation. 

The  leading  samurai  of  the  Satsuma  clan  were  then 
divided  into  two  groups,  one  led  by  General  Takamori  Saigo 
and  one  by  Okubo.  Saigo' s  followers  were  intensely  militar- 
istic and  feudalistic,  thinking  only  of  their  class  and  the 
glory  of  their  clan.  They  were  looking  for  war,  at  home  or 
abroad,  so  that  they  might  show  their  prowess.  The  men 
of  the  Okubo  group  were  broader  in  their  outlook.  They 
knew  something  about  conditions  in  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  they  realized  some  of  the  weaknesses  of  Japan.  They 
were  interested  in  civil  organization  rather  than  military 
prowess.  This  group  at  first  was  the  weaker,  and  Saigo  of 
Satsuma  struggled  with  Koin  Kido  of  Choshu  for  the 
leadership  of  the  new  Japan. 

Okubo  was  at  that  time  touring  Europe  and  America  as 
one  of  a  commission  headed  by  Prince  Iwakura.  They 
were  the  first  Japanese  to  make  such  a  tour.  Okubo  re- 
turned with  an  increased  belief  in  the  importance  of  civil 
rather  than  military  matters,  and  he  aroused  great  resent- 
ment among  the  militaristic  samurai  by  the  assertion  that 
the  heimin  (commoners)  were  as  good  as  they. 
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The  struggle  came  to  a  climax  on  October,  1873,  over  the 
Korean  problem.  Saigo  and  his  followers  believed  that 
Japan  should  then  and  there  send  an  army  to  Korea  and 
conquer  the  country,  thereby  showing  the  world  what  real 
warriors  can  do  if  they  want  to.  Okubo  advocated  internal  re- 
form before  embarking  on  any  ambitious  enterprises  abroad. 
Okubo' s  opinion  prevailed,  and  Saigo  was  forced  to  resign 
his  post  in  the  government.  He  sought  to  re-establish  him- 
self by  force  of  arms,  and  rallying  the  young  men  of  his 
clan  about  him,  he  led  the  Satsuma  Rebellion  of  1877. 
Okubo  took  the  field  against  him  at  the  head  of  the  newly 
formed  conscript  army,  organized  according  to  modern 
methods,  and  in  this  first  test  of  the  new  Japan  against  the 
old  the  samurai  were  hopelessly  beaten.  Half  of  the 
young  men  of  Satsuma  were  killed,  and  Saigo  committed 
harakiri. 

Okubo's  triumph  was  not  long-lived.  He  was  assassinated 
by  a  group  of  vengeful  samurai  in  May  14th,  1878.  But  he 
had  started  the  nation  on  the  way  toward  a  new  era  of  unity. 
After  the  Satsuma  Rebellion  there  was  no  more  civil  war. 

At  about  the  same  time  all  of  the  old  leaders,  including 
Kido  and  Iwakura,  died.  Hirobumi  Ito  and  Shigenobu 
Okuma,  both  very  young  men,  struggled  for  the  succession. 
In  1 88 1  Okuma  dropped  out  of  the  race,  and  left  the  field 
to  his  rival,  whose  brilliancy  was  already  gaining  recogni- 
tion. The  resignation  of  Okuma  from  the  government 
marks  the  first  differentiation  of  the  statesmen  of  Japan  into 
the  two  great  camps,  bureaucrats  and  party  men.  Okuma, 
in  retirement,  worked  on  the  development  of  a  political 
party,  and  Ito,  in  office,  developed  the  powerful  bureaucratic 
machine. 

After  a  period  of  observation  abroad  Ito,  as  we  have  seen, 
drafted  the  new  constitution,  and  under  it  became  the  first 
prime  minister,  then  president  of  the  Privy  Council,  and 
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then  president  of  the  House  of  Peers.  Okuma  and  Itagaki, 
party  leaders,  protested  in  vain  against  this  monopolization 
of  the  important  offices. 

Choshu  and  Satsuma,  the  great  clans  which  had  over- 
thrown the  shogun,  continued  to  occupy  the  high  places. 
ltd,  a  Choshu  man,  very  sensibly  took  into  consideration  the 
claims  of  the  rival  clan,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  by  mutual 
agreement  Choshu  was  alternated  in  the  premiership  with 
Satsuma  men  until  1898.  Satsuma,  however,  had  been 
greatly  depleted  in  numbers  by  the  rebellion  led  by  Saigo, 
and  Choshu  won  the  great  prizes  by  dint  of  numbers. 

Then  came  the  Sino- Japanese  War  (1894-5),  and  Japan 
became  once  more  a  military  nation.  When  civil  affairs 
were  of  paramount  importance,  none  could  rival  ltd  in  in- 
fluence. But  with  war  came  the  opportunity  of  Yamagata, 
the  arch-militarist,  the  genius  of  the  army,  who  then  be- 
came the  active  head  of  the  bureaucracy.  Hitherto  he  had 
been  simply  a  soldier.  Now,  taking  advantage  of  the 
patriotic  spirit  aroused  by  the  war,  he  rose  to  the  position  of 
greatest  power  in  the  nation. 

Yamagata  himself  did  not  remain  long  in  a  position  of 
supremacy.  But  he  ruled  for  years  from  the  background 
(from  his  position  as  an  Elder  Statesman)  placing  his 
puppets  in  office.  His  first  protege  was  Prince  Taro 
Katsura,  a  brilliant  general,  a  former  samurai  of  Choshu, 
who  won  his  title  of  Prince .  in  twenty  years  of  public 
service.  Yamagata  made  him  premier  in  1901  after  over- 
throwing by  intrigue  the  fourth  Ito  cabinet.  Japan  was 
still  smarting  under  the  intervention  of  Russia,  Germany 
and  France  after  the  Sino^ Japanese  War,  when  the  Powers 
revised  the  Treaty  of  Shimonoseki  (October,  1895),  and  re- 
turned the  Liao-tung  Peninsula  to  China.  Therefore  the 
nation  welcomed  the  intense  militarism  of  Katsura  and  his 
patron. 
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Katsura,  an  extremely  able  man,  finally  grew  so  strong 
that  he  attempted  to  overthrow  the  influence  of  Yamagata 
and  rule  in  his  own  right.  He  was  emboldened  to  this  step 
by  his  continuance  in  office  throughout  the  Russo-Japanese 
War,  (1904-5),  when  his  jingoistic  tendencies  gained 
greater  recognition  than  ever,  and  by  the  ease  with  which 
he  manipulated  Marquis  Saionji,  the  leader  of  the  Seiyukai, 
with  whom  he  alternated  in  the  premiership  as  a  result  of 
a  compromise.  Therefore  he  attempted  to  defy  both  the 
Seiyukai  and  Yamagata  by  the  formation  of  the  new  poli- 
tical party,  the  Doshikai.  He  was  not  entirely  unsuccess- 
ful, but  his  career  was  cut  short  by  death  in  October  191 3. 

For  a  few  years  after  the  death  of  Katsura  the  bur- 
eaucratic influence  was  lessened.  Quasi-party  cabinets, 
under  Admiral  Yamamoto  (191 3-14)  and  Marquis  Okuma 
(1914-16),  leader  of  the  Kenseikai,  ruled  the  nation.  But 
finally  Okuma  made  a  tactical  blunder,  and  Yamagata, 
still  lurking  in  the  background,  saw  that  the  time  was  ripe 
to  place  another  of  his  proteges  in  power.  His  new  pupil 
was  General  Count  Terauchi.  Taking  advantage  of  a 
quarrel  between  Seiyukai  and  Kenseikai,  Yamagata  made  it 
possible  for  Terauchi,  who  had  no  party  affiliations,  to  form 
a  cabinet  and  to  remain  in  office  for  two  years  (19 16-18). 
Japan  was  then  fighting  on  the  side  of  the  Allies,  the  enemies 
of  militarism,  but  she  herself  was  ruled  by  a  militarist. 
Terauchi  was  not  overthrown  until  19 18,  when  the  rice 
riots  and  the  intrigues  of  the  Seiyukai,  led  by  Hara,  finally 
cast  him  from  power. 

From  about  1895  to  l9l<&>  then,  the  arch-bureaucrat  and 
the  real  ruler  of  Japan  was  Prince  Yamagata.  He  still  lives 
and  intrigues,  surviving  both  the  older  bureaucrats  and  the 
younger  men,  Katsura  and  Terauchi,  whom  he  placed  in 
office.  The  power  of  the  bureaucrats  to-day  is  bound  up 
in  him.     When  he  dies,  the  last  of  the  great  Japanese  bur- 
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eaucrats  will  have  gone,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  old 
bureaucratic  rule  will  have  become  considerably  more 
difficult. 

The  death  of  Terauchi  in  191 9  has  left  Yamagata  with- 
out a  protege  of  the  first  rank.  The  most  likely  candidate 
for  that  distinction  is  General  Tanaka,  who  is,  however, 
still  too  young  to  become  prime  minister.  Meanwhile,  the 
strongest  men  in  the  bureaucratic  ranks  are  Baron  Goto, 
Viscount  Kiyoura  and  Viscount  Hirata,  who  are  not  direct 
followers  of  Yamagata  but  might  possibly  fall  under  his 
tutelage.  All  are  waiting  patiently  for  the  inevitable  down- 
fall of  the  Hara  cabinet. 

Baron  Goto  is  the  man  who  seems  to  be  next  in  line  for 
the  political  leadership  of  Japan.  He  was  born  a  samurai 
of  a  small  clan  in  the  north  of  Japan.  He  was  educated  in 
Germany,  and  is  a  physician  by  profession.  Although  he 
has  held  office  under  the  bureaucrats,  and  has  always  worked 
with  them,  he  did  not,  like  most  of  them,  work  out  his  entire 
career  in  the  civil  service.  His  bureaucratic  color,  there- 
fore, is  not  quite  pure. 

Goto's  first  important  position  was  the  command  of  the 
government  hospital  in  Nagoya.  He  later  was  "  discov- 
ered "  by  General  Kodama,  of  Choshu,  who  for  a  while  was 
a  contender  for  the  leadership  of  the  bureaucrats.  Through 
Kodama's  influence  Goto  became  the  Governor  of  Formosa, 
an  office  which  he  filled  with  distinction,  developing  a  model 
system  of  colonial  administration.  Later  he  distinguished 
himself  as  President  of  the  South  Manchurian  Railway,  the 
center  of  the  Japanese  colonization  movement  in  Manchuria. 

In  the  second  Katsura  cabinet  (1 908-1 911)  Goto  was 
minister  of  communications.  Thereafter  he  held  various 
cabinet  offices  and  constantly  increased  in  experience  and  in- 
fluence. As  Katsura' s  lieutenant  he  was  one  of  the  organ- 
izers of  the  Doshikai,  working  in  rivalry  with  Viscount 
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Kato,  now  leader  of  the  Kenseikai.  When  Katsura  died 
Goto  left  the  party  and  rejoined  the  Yamagata  forces. 
During  the  Terauchi  administration  (191 6- 19 18)  he  was 
very  powerful,  earning  the  nickname  of  "  vice-premier." 
He  was  the  first  minister  of  foreign  affairs  who  had  never 
passed  the  examination  required  for  entrance  into*  the 
diplomatic  service. 

He  is  now  laying  the  foundation  for  future  power. 
He  has  cultivated  the  friendship  of  Prince  Yamagata  and 
at  the  same  time  has  flirted  with  the  Seiyukai.  In  1919  he 
traveled  abroad,  studying  especially  the  labor  movement. 
He  is  watching  and  waiting  and  deciding  with  whom  he 
must  cast  his  lot. 

If  Prince  Yamagata  lives  on,  Goto  will  probably  remain 
loyal  to  the  bureaucracy.  Yamagata's  power  is  still  sup- 
reme. When  Yamagata  dies,  the  day  of  prosperity  for 
the  bureaucrats  will  be  ended  and  Goto  will  enter  the 
ranks  of  the  political  parties  to  carry  his  standard.  The 
field  is  already  well  occupied  by  the  Kenseikai  and  Seiyukai, 
and  any  attempt  at  invasion  must  be  made  boldly  and  skill- 
fully. In  this  fact  may  be  found  an  explanaation  of  Baron 
Goto's  extraordinary  interest  in  the  European  and  American 
labor  movement.  When  Prince  Yamagata  dies,  he  may 
seek  to  rise  to  power  on  the  flowing  tide  of  the  Japanese 
labor  movement.     He  may  form  a  labor  party. 

If  Yamagata  lives,  Goto's  position  is  secure,  for  Yama- 
gata will  make  him  premier  until  General  Tanaka  can  be 
groomed  for  the  position.  Whether  Goto  can  carry  on  a 
successful  intrigue  after  Yamagata  dies,  remains  for  the 
future  to  tell. 


CHAPTER  VI 
The  Militarists  x 


From  the  ninth  to  the  nineteenth  century  Japan  was  ruled 
by  the  sword.  The  power  of  the  state  was  the  military 
power.  The  ruling  classes  were  the  military  classes.  The 
shogun  ruled  the  lords  because  he  could  defeat  them  in 
battle.  The  daimyo  ruled  their  territories  by  the  power 
of  the  sword ;  and  any  samurai  could  slay  at  will  any  heimin 
(commoner).  The  samurai  never  travelled  abroad  un- 
armed. 

Bushido,2  the  chivalry  of  the  Japanese  feudal  period,  was 
a  code  of  militarism.  To  be  sure,  much  sentimentality  de- 
veloped about  it,  and  crude  brutality  was  largely  eliminated ; 
but  at  the  bottom  was  the  sword,  and  nothing  else. 
Bushido  taught  that  the  sword  of  the  samurai  was  his  honor, 
which  was  dearer  to  him  than  his  life.  The  sword  was  a 
symbol  of   God. 

1  In  this  diaper,  the  writer  has  utilized  some  of  the  historical  data 
on  Japanese  militarism  and  imperialism  given  in  Taisho-no-Seinen-to- 
Teikoku-no-Zento  (The  Young  Men  of  the  Taishd  Era  and  the  Future 
of  Imperial  Japan)  by  Iichiro  Tokudomi,  published  in  Tokio,  1916.  It 
is  said  that  more  than  24,000  copies  of  this  book  were  sold  in  six  months. 
It  is  considered  by  many  to  be  one  of  the  most  penetrating  and  in- 
fluential pieces  of  propaganda  ever  issued  by  the  sympathizers  with 
militarism  in  Japan.  The  present  writer's  views  on  Japanese  militarism 
are,  however,  not  at  all  influenced  by  the  propagandist  elements  of 
the  book. 

■  For  a  full  account  of  the  philosophy  of  Bushido,  see  Prof.  Inazo 
Nitobe's  Bushido.  His  interpretation  of  Bushido  is  somewhat  different 
from  the  present  writer's  understanding  of  it 
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For  ten  centuries  the  nation  was  engulfed  in  this  tradi- 
tion. What  wonder  that  the  Japanese  to-day  are  inclined 
to  be  militaristic?  It  has  been  said  that  the  militarism  of 
Japan  was  imported  from  Germany.  Japan  was  a  military 
nation  before  she  ever  heard  of  Germany.  What  happened 
was  this :  the  devotees  of  the  old  military  spirit,  seeking  a 
means  of  expression  in  the  modern  world,  saw  the  Prus- 
sian scheme  of  militarisation,  found  it  good,  and  adapted  it 
as  far  as  possible  to-  Japan. 

II 

Though  the  history  of  Japan  thus  reveals  a  sea  of  milit- 
arism, the  sea  is,  of  course,  not  entirely  without  islands.  In 
the  periods  known  as  Nara  (707-781  A.  D.)  and  Hei-An 
( 781 — about  11 58  A.  D. )  there  flourished  in  Japan  a  civiliza- 
tion of  the  highest  and  most  pacific  type,  imported  and 
adapted  from  China.  The  arts  flourished,  and  the  rulers  of 
the  land  were  nobles  who  spent  their  days  writing  verse 
and  their  evenings  in  the  contemplation  of  the  moon  and 
stars.  Most  of  the  great  works  of  early  Japanese  art  were 
produced  in  these  early  days.1  But  the  military  clans  arose 
and  overthrew  these  nobles.  Throughout  the  years  of 
militarism  the  spirit  of  those  peaceful  days  flourished  only 
in  Kyoto,  the  court  of  the  Emperor,  where  the  nobles  con- 
tinued in  retirement  to  practice  the  beautiful  customs  which 
had  formerly  prevailed  throughout  the  land. 

Besides  Kyoto  there  was  one  other  city  where  the  sword 
was  not  supreme.  This  was  Osaka,  where  the  merchants, 
a  class  despised  by  the  feudalists,  maintained  an  almost  free 
existence.  Here  the  customs  of  feudalism  were  enforced 
only  in  name.  Money,  not  the  sword,  was  the  ruling  power. 
Though  the  daimyo  hated  the  traders,  they  needed  them, 

1  Those  who  visit  the  ancient  cities  of  Nara  and  Kyoto  can  see  relics 
of  the  ancient  civilization  of  Japan. 
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for  in  Osaka  was  the  only  rice  market  in  the  country,  and 
the  surplus  product  of  the  land  could  be  disposed  of  in  no- 
other  place.  This  gave  the  merchants  a  weapon,  which 
they  used  to  preserve  the  spirit  of  independence.1 

Ill 

The  Meiji  revolution  brought  no  essential  change  in  this 
condition.  Feudalism  was  overthrown,  but  by  what? 
By  the  sword,  in  the  hands  of  the  Choshii  and 
Satsuma  clans,  Tokugawa  Keiki,  the  last  of  the  shoguns, 
surrendered  his  power  only  after  he  had  been  beaten  in  the 
field,  at  the  battle  of  Aidzu-Kuwana  in  1868.  The  states- 
men of  the  Meiji  era  were  fully  aware  of  this.  When  the 
political  parties  demanded  that  Prince  Yamagata  surrender 
the  power  which  he  held,  they  claimed,  in  defiance  of  the 
constitution,  Yamagata  replied :  "  We  won  our  power  by  the 
sword,  and  only  by  the  sword  can  you  take  it  from  us." 

Thus  militarism  carried  its  supremacy  into  the  new  era. 
It  was  opposed  by  two  counter-influences:  the  influx  of 
European  thought,  particularly  that  of  England  and  America ; 
and  the  ancient  Chinese  philosophy  of  non-resistance  which 
the  court  nobles  of  Kyoto  had  fostered,  and  identified, 
as  closely  as  they  could,  with  the  religion  of  loyalty  to  the 
Emperor.  More  powerful  than  these  counter-influences 
were  the  forces  favorable  to  militarism  that  were  then 
brought  to  bear  upon  Japan.  The  later  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  was  a  period  of  militant  nationalism  through- 
out the  world.  The  shogun  abdicated  in  1867;  Germany 
and  Italy  were  nationalized,  through  war,  in  i860- 1870,  and 
at  the  same  time  all  Europe  sounded  the  note  of  nationalism. 
Japan,  as  well  as  Germany  and  Italy,  needed  unification,  and 
like  them,  she  found  that  the  best  way  to  get  it  was  through 
military  organization. 

1  The  populace  is  fond  of  ridiculing  the  feebleness  of  the  Osaka 
regiment  as  a  fighting  unit. 
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War  with  China  and  later  with  Russia  greatly  inten- 
sified this  spirit.  Both  struggles,  to  the  Japanese  people, 
were  fights  for  existence.  Japan  saw  enemies  all  about  her. 
China,  called  the  "  sleeping  lion,"  had  for  years  been  defiant 
and  brutal  to  her  small  island  neighbor,  and  in  1887  sailors 
from  a  Chinese  fleet  had  visted  Nagasaki,  murdered  police 
and  citizens,  ravished  women,  and  retired  unharmed.  The 
memory  of  this  made  easy  the  task  of  the  Japanese  statesmen 
who  wished  to  organize  the  military  and  naval  power  of 
their  nation.  At  the  same  time  Japan  saw  the  European 
powers  accomplishing  the  subjugation  of  Asia.  Russia, 
strongly  intrenched  in  Siberia,  was  moving  on  toward  Man- 
churia and  Korea.  Britain,  France  and  Germany  were 
breaking  the  isolation  of  China.  Then,  after  Japan  had 
fought  and  defeated  China,  surprising  the  world  by  her 
prowess  and  avenging  her  wrongs,  Russia,  France  and 
Germany  intervened,  and  "  advised  "  Japan  to  relinquish  her 
conquests,  leaving  her  only  the  island  of  Formosa  and  an 
indemnity.  The  powers  thereupon  utilized  the  humiliation 
of  China,  which  had  been  effected  by  Japan,  to  gain  exten- 
sive concessions  for  themselves.  Russia  took  the  Liao-tung 
Peninsula,  the  most  prized  bit  of  plunder  that  Japan  had 
won. 

Popular  feeling,  encouraged  by  the  military  leaders,  was 
most  intense.  "  We  must  defeat  Russia,"  was  taught  in 
schools,  sung  by  the  popular  musicians,  used  as  a  theme  by 
writers.  Then  came  revenge  in  the  Russo-Japanese  War* 
In  the  World  War  Japan  was  avenged  on  Germany,  the 
second  of  the  trio  that  had  intervened.  The  taking  of 
Tsing-tao,  the  concession  that  Germany  had  won  from 
China  after  intervention,  was  actually  hailed  by  many  of 
the  Japanese  people  as  the  redressing  of  an  old  but  unfor- 
gotten  wrong. 

All  this  convinced  the  Japanese  that  they  must  defend 
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themselves  by  military  power.  The  belief  in  military  pre- 
paredness became  almost  universal.  Even  the  liberals,  the  bit- 
ter opponents  of  the  bureaucratic  and  militaristic  statesmen, 
realized  that  Japan  must  go  armed  to  keep  her  place  in  the 
world,  and  many  of  the  socialists — of  whom  there  are  com- 
paratively few  altogether — cannot  now  accept  that  part 
of  the  radical  doctrine  that  insists  upon  national  disarma- 
ment. 

The  bureaucrats  foster  the  military  spirit,  and  use  it  to 
their  own  advantage,  many  of  them,  of  course,  sincerely 
believing  that  it  is  also  to  the  advantage  of  Japan.  They 
seek  to  make  the  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  Emperor  coincide 
with  the  military  spirit,  and  to  represent  the  Mikado  as  a 
soldier-ruler,  although,  traditionally,  he  is  quite  the  opposite. 
In  their  propaganda  they  emphasize  the  nationalistic  and 
militaristic  side  of  western  civilization,  and  at  the  same 
time  they  make  the  most  of  the  victories  of  the  Japanese 
armies.  They  have  militarized  practically  the  entire  nation, 
having  put  uniforms  on  the  college  and  high-school  students, 
the  civil  servants,  and  every  organization  they  could  reach. 
The  only  groups  that  have  avoided  their  propaganda  are 
some  of  the  merchants  of  old  Osaka,  now  grown  to  be 
powerful  capitalists,  and  some  of  the  young  men  of  the 
nation  who  have  studied  the  Anglo-Saxon  philosophies  or 
the  individualism  of  Tolstoi  and  other  Russians.1 

IV 

Certain  peculiarities  in  the  Japanese  political  system  give 
the  militarists  a  political  power  within  the  nation  that  is 
unheard  of  in  any  other  country  to-day. 

1  Russian  novels,  translated  into  Japanese,  have  been  the  means  of 
conveying  much  Russian  radical  philosophy  into  Japan.  The  govern- 
ment, not  perceiving  the  dangerous  quality  of  fiction,  has  been  careless 
in  its  censorship  of  these  novels. 
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A  Japanese  Imperial  Ordinance  x  provides  that  no  man  can 
be  minister  of  war  unless  he  is  a  general  or  a  lieutenant- 
general,  and  no  man  can  be  minister  of  navy  unless  he  is 
an  admiral  or  a  vice-admiral.  Until  the  Yamamoto  cabinet 
a  few  years  ago  none  but  generals  and  admirals  in  active 
service  could  hold  these  cabinet  positions,  and  then,  by 
dint  of  hard  fighting  on  the  part  of  the  Seiyukai,  the  pro- 
vision was  liberalized  only  so  far  as  to  extend  the  privilege 
to  officers  on  the  reserve  lists. 

This,  it  will  appear  at  once,  is  contrary  to  the  democratic 
practice  of  cabinet  government.  In  countries  like  France, 
England,  and  the  United  States,  the  ministers  of  the  army 
and  navy  are  always  civilians,  as  a  safeguard  against  militar- 
ism. But  in  Japan  the  makers  of  the  Japanese  constitution 
thought  it  proper  to  provide  otherwise. 

These  Imperial  Ordinances,  supplemented  by  the  rule  that 
no  army  officer  may  affiliate  with  a  political  party,  gives 
tremendous  power  to  the  militarist.  It  must  be  born  in 
mind  that  until  recently  almost  all  the  high  officers  of  the 
navy  were  former  samurai  of  Satsuma,  all  the  high  officers 
of  the  army  were  of  Choshu,  and  the  leading  officials  of  the 
bureaucracy  were  also  of  these  clans. 

Further,  the  ministers  of  the  army  and  navy  have,  by 
Imperial  Ordinance,  direct  access  to  the  Emperor,  and  are 
therefore  completely  beyond  the  control  of  the  prime 
minister.2 

As  a  result  of  this  provision,  the  administration  of  the 
army  and  the  navy  is  entirely  beyond  the  control  of   a 

1  Imperial  Ordinance  No.  314,  1908,  amended  by  Imperial  Ordinance 
No.  165,  1912,  Article  26  (An  Ordinance  to  Regulate  the  Department  of 
the  Army).  Also  Imperial  Ordinance  No.  194,  1900,  amended  by  Im- 
perial Ordinance  No.  168,  1912,  Article  17  (An  Ordinance  to  Regulate 
the  Navy  Department). 

2  Imperial  Ordinance  No.  135,  1889,  amended  by  Imp.  Ord.  No.  7, 
1907,  Article  7.     (Cabinet  Organization.) 
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cabinet  dominated  by  the  political  parties.  The  ministers 
of  the  army  and  navy  do  not  resign  with  a  retiring  premier, 
but  continue  in  office  in  the  cabinet  of  his  successor.  Their 
long  tenure  of  office  gives  them  experience  beyond  that  of 
the  newcomers  in  government,  and  it  also  makes  possible  the 
frequent  choice  of  army  and  navy  men  for  the  office  of 
prime  minister,  for  it  is  the  rule  that  a  man  must  always 
serve  in  several  cabinets  before  he  may  be  asked  to  form  a 
government. 

The  military  clique  does  not  hesitate  to  use  the  power  be- 
stowed upon  it  by  these  Imperial  Ordinances  as  a  club  to 
force  its  will  upon  an  unfriendly  prime  minister.  If  a 
premier  quarrels  with  the  minister  of  war  or  the  minister 
of  the  navy  he  has  not  much  chance  of  surviving  unless  he 
himself  is  an  army  or  navy  man.  The  military  or  naval 
colleagues  of  the  revolting  minister  will  always  stand  firmly 
behind  him. 

An  understanding  of  these  facts  will  make  clear  many  of 
the  complex  intrigues  with  which  Japanese  politics  is  rife. 
Consider,  for  instance,  the  quarrel  that  wrecked  the  third 
Katsura  cabinet.  Before  Saionji  resigned  in  191 2  to  give 
way  to  Katsura  he  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Satsuma 
naval  clique,  and  he  induced  Admiral  Saito,  his  minister  of 
the  navy,  to  resign  with  him.  Katsura  urged  Saito  to— 
remain,  but  to  no  avail.  In  vain  the  prime  minister  cast 
about  among  the  admirals  for  a  man  who  would  serve  him, 
but  no  one  would  accept  the  post.  At  last,  in  desperation, 
he  went  to  the  Emperor,  whom  he  persuaded  to  issue  an 
imperial  edict  ordering  Saito  to  serve.  Saito,  of  course, 
could  not  refuse  this.  Katsura  therefore  won  his  minister 
of  the  navy,  but  in  doing  so,  he  sacrificed  his  own  political 
future,  for  the  utilization  of  an  Imperial  Edict  in  so  shame- 
less a  manner  is  not  tolerated  in  Japan.1     Katsura  soon  fell, 

1  R.  Uzaki,  "  The  Past,  Present  and  Future  of  Japanese  Militarism  "  in 
the  Chugai-Shinron  (a  political  monthly),  vol.  iii,  no.  1  (1919),  PP.  8-9. 
W.  W.  McLaren,  A  Political  History  of  Japan,  p.  346. 
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and  the  naval  clique  succeeded  in  placing  Admiral  Yamamoto 
as  his  successor  in  191 3. 

After  Yamamoto  had  run  his  course,  the  enemies  of  the 
naval  clique  attempted  to  form  a  cabinet  under  Viscount 
Kiyoura  in  April,  19 14.  Every  admiral  refused  to  serve  as 
minister  of  the  navy  in  such  a  cabinet,  and  the  attempt 
failed.1 

Consider,  again,  the  intrigue  that  wrecked  the  second 
Saionji  cabinet  in  19 i^.  General  Uyehara,  the  minister 
of  war,  demanded  that  two  divisions  be  placed  on  garrison 
duty  in  Korea.  Saionji  was  pledged  to  a  policy  of  retrench- 
ment, and  found  it  impossible  to  accede  to  this  demand. 
Accordingly,  the  general  resigned,  handing  his  resignation 
directly  to  the  Throne,  instead  of  giving  it,  according  to 
custom,  to  the  prime  minister.  No  other  general  would 
take  his  place.  Therefore  nothing  but  resignation  was  left 
to  Saionji.2 

These  examples  make  it  plain  that  the  generals  or 
admirals,  by  virtue  of  the  ordinances  which  make  two  vitally 
important  cabinet  posts  independent  of  the  prime  minister, 
can  wreck  any  cabinet  they  choose.  This  gives  militarism 
a  strangle-hold  on  the  government  of  Japan.  The  present 
prime  minister,  Mr.  Hara,  although  he  is  opposed  to  the 
militarists,  can  keep  his  power  only  by  conciliating  them. 
If  General  Tanaka,  his  minister  of  war  and  the  protege  of 
the  arch-militarist,  Prince  Yamagata,  should  quarrel  with 
Hara  and  hand  in  his  resignation,  Hara  would  be  forced 
out  immediately. 

1  Iichiro  Tokudomi,  Taisho-S eikyokn-Shiron  {A  Political  History  of 
the  Taisho  Era),  pp.  231-2. 

2W.  W.  McLaren,  op.  cit.,  pp.  344-5. 
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The  militarization  of  the  Meiji  government  in  recent 
years  was  accomplished  largely  by  one  group  of  men:  the 
high  army  officers  who>  have  come  from  the  Choshu  clan. 
The  navy,  whose  higher  command  is  monopolized  by 
Satsuma,  has  given  the  nation  only  one  eminent  statesman, 
Admiral  Yamamoto.  But  the  Choshu  army  has  developed 
three  great  generals  who  also  have  been  statesmen; — 
Yamagata,  Katsura  and  Terauchi.  Among  them,  two  have 
occupied  the  premiership  during  a  large  portion  of  the 
Meiji  era,  and  one  in  the  Taisho  era,  The  Yamamoto 
cabinet,  it  must  be  noted,  lasted  only  one  year.1 

It  might  be  expected,  since  Japan  is  naturally  a  sea 
power,  that  if  any  warlike  group  were  to  dominate  the 
national  politics  it  would  be  the  navy  rather  than  the  army. 
It  has  not  so  developed  however,  for  two  main  reasons: 
first,  the  early  strength  of  Satsuma  was  impaired  by  the  death 
of  most!  of  the  ablest  men  of  the  clan,  and  second,  military 
arrogance  and  clan  feeling  is  not  so  intense  in  Satsuma  as  in 
Choshu. 

The  strength  of  Choshu  arises  largely  from  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Japanese  army,  which  places  practically  complete 
control  in  the  hands  of  two1  men :  the  minister  of  war  and 
the  chief  of  the  general  staff.  Choshu  has  always  man- 
aged either  to  fill  these  positions  with  its  men,  or  to  capture 
all  the  positions  slightly  subordinate  to  these,  so  that  the 
underlings  could  dominate  the  chief.  Clan  loyalty  is  ex- 
tremely intense  in  Choshu,  and  for  this  reason  Choshu 
domination  has  been  complete. 

When  Choshu  lacks  sufficient  capable  men  in  its  own 
ranks,  it  has  the  faculty  of  taking  outsiders  and  assimilating 

1  R.  Uzaki,  op.  cit.,  p.  4,  and  his  book  Cho-no-Rikugun-Oyobi-Satsu- 
no-Kaigun  (The  Chdshu  Army  and  the  Satsuma  Navy). 
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them  so  that  they  completely  reflect  the  Choshu  point  of 
view.  This  it  did  with  General  Oka,  a  man  of  a  minor  clan, 
who  became  minister  of  war  in  the  Okuma  Cabinet,  and 
with  General  Uyehara,  who,  though  a  Satsuma  man  by 
birth,  wrecked  the  third  Saionji  Cabinet  in  the  interests  of 
Choshu  militarism.1 

VI 

In  the  earliest  days  of  Meiji,  Satsuma  shared  with 
Choshu  the  positions  of  high  rank  in  the  army.  Indeed, 
for  a  few  years  Satsuma  held  the  higher  place,  for  General 
Saigo,  a  Satsuma  man,  was  the  military  hero  of  the  Restora- 
tion movement.  Okubo,  the  bureaucratic  leader,  was  of  the 
same  clan.  These  two  leaders,  by  righting  each  other,  de- 
stroyed the  influence  of  Satsuma  in  1877. 

The  samurai  of  Satsuma,  who  formed  the  clan  army, 
followed  Saigo  almost  to  a  man.  Therefore,  Okubo  turned 
for  aid  to  the  Choshu  army,  then  numerically  weaker  than 
that  of  its  rival  clan.  Yamagata,  even  in  those  early  days 
an  eminent  Choshu  general,  devised  in  1873,  -the  plan  of 
universal  military  service  based  on  a  conscript  army  of 
heimin,  and  Okubo  defeated  the  samurai  of  Satsuma.  Let 
me  remark,  parenthetically,  in  justice  to  these  leaders,  that 
the  general  welfare  of  the  nation  was  one  of  the  motives  for 
their  adoption  of  universal  military  service.  But  the  desire 
to*  defeat  Satsuma  was  another. 

The  military  struggle  came  to  a  climax,  as  has  been  said 
before,  in  the  Satsuma  Rebellion  of  1877,  which  was  in  a 
measure  instigated  by  the  Choshu  army.  The  revolt  ruined 
Satsuma.  The  younger  samurai  of  the  clan  followed 
General  Saigo,  and  were  killed ;  the  older,  wiser  men  balked 
at  treason  and  sided  with  Okubo.  Among  the  former  group 
were  Shinowara,  Kirino  and  Murata ;  and  among  the  latter, 

1  R.  Uzaki,  op.  cit. 
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were  Kuroda,  Lieut-Gen.  Saigo,  Maj.  General  Oyama,  the 
Nodzu  brothers,  and  Admirals  Takashima  and  Kabayama. 

In  the  period  that  followed,  during  which  the  militarists 
were  not  active  politically,  the  supremacy  of  Satsuma  con- 
tinued. The  political  leaders  were  Okubo  and  Ito,  who 
were  interested  chiefly  in  civil  affairs.  The  ministers  of 
war  and  of  the  navy  were  mostly  Satsuma  men.  Oyama, 
Takashima,  Tyudo  Saig5  and  the  chief  of  the  general 
staff,  Soroku  Kawakami,  the  most  brilliant  soldier  Japan 
has  ever  produced,  were  of  that  clan.  Kawakami,  like  most 
of  the  Satsuma  leaders,  did  not  choose  his  subordinates 
from  among  his  clan  mates  only,  but  he  sought  any  one  with 
ability,  whatever  his  origin. 

The  Sino- Japanese  War  (1874-1875)  provided  further 
opportunity  for  the  Satsuma  military  leaders  to  win  glory. 
But  shortly  after  the  war,  most  of  them,  as  if  by  a  sudden 
epidemic,  died,  leaving  no  successors  in  their  own  clan.  This 
left  Yamagata  in  a  position  of  vantage,  and  gave  him  an 
opportunity  to  become  the  grand  military  leader  of  the 
nation. 

Yamagata  exploited  the  military  spirit  of  the  nation, 
which  had  been  greatly  aroused  by  the  war  and  the  three- 
power  intervention  after  the  Treaty  of  Shimonoseki,  to  in- 
crease his  own  influence.  He  expanded  the  army,  and  in  the 
high  places  he  placed  Choshu  men,  whose  loyalty  to  him  he 
could  trust.  The  generous  policy  of  Kawakami,  now  dead, 
made  his  task  easier,  for  he  found  no  solid  Satsuma  group 
to  oppose  him.1 

For  years  thereafter,  the  post  of  Minister  of  War  was 
held  by  Katsura  (1898-1900),  Kodama  (1900-1901),  and 
Terauchi   (1902-1911).     Of  these,  Katsura  and  Terauchi 

1  Yuziro  Miyake,  Who  can  Control  the  Japanese  Militarists?  in  the 
Chiizvo-Kdron  (a  political  monthly),  Sept.,  1918. 
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rose  to  the  premiership.     All  three  were  of  Choshu,  and 
loyal  to  Yamagata. 

VII 

In  the  meanwhile  Satsuma,  driven  out  of  the  army,  was 
intrenching  itself  in  the  navy,  which  had  grown  since  the 
restoration  from  a  negligible  position  to  one  of  great  im- 
portance. The  small  significance  of  the  navy  in  the  earl- 
iest Meiji  years  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  at  that  time  it  was 
considered  that  to  be  an  admiral  required  no  special  training, 
and  men  were  often  generals  and  admirals  both.  But 
now,  especially  since  the  Sino- Japanese  War,  in  which  the 
decisive  battle  was  naval,  and  since  the  development  of  for- 
eign commerce,  the  situation  is  different. 

Tudo  Saigo  and  Kabayama  devoted  themselves  to 
the  development  of  the  growing  navy,  and  they  captured  it 
for  Satsuma.  They  passed  the  scepter  down  to  Yamamoto, 
who  was  minister  of  navy  for  ten  years,  and  who  grew 
sufficiently  important  to  become  a  rival  of  Katsura  for 
political  power. 

Yamamoto  won  his  premiership  by  an  alliance  with  the 
Seiyukai  in  191 3.  He  was  at  first  interested  in  the  Koku- 
minto  rather  than  any  other  party,  but  when  Katsura 
formed  the  Doshikai  of  Kukuminto  men  he  transferred  his 
interest.  The  change  was  fortunate,  and  he  was  able  to 
form  a  cabinet.  While  in  office  he  struck  a  blow  at  Choshu 
domination  by  widening  the  qualifications  for  ministers  of 
the  army  and  navy  to  include  reserve  officers.  This  struck 
a  blow  at  the  militarists  of  the  army,  because  there  were 
very  few  Choshu  men  on  the  reserve  list. 

The  naval  scandal  case  of  191 3  deprived  Yamamoto  of 
power  and  was  a  tremedous  set-back  to  the  rising  political 
fortunes  of  Satsuma.  The  clan  was  further  punished  in 
May,  1 9 14,  by  the  removal  from  active  service  of  Saito  and 
Takarabe,  two  of  its  most  promising-  admirals. 
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Since  the  death  of  Terauchi  in  1919,  which  was  a  great 
blow  to  Choshu,  the  tide  of  power  is  flowing  again  toward 
Satsuma.  The  Seiyukai,  which  is  now  in  a  position  of 
great  influence,  is  in  debt  to  Satsuma  for  the  aid  rendered 
during  the  Yamamoto  cabinet.  This  debt  Hara  has  already 
started  to  pay  by  giving  to  Admiral  Saito  the  desirable  post 
of  Governor  of  Korea.  He  has  also  restored  Takarabe  to 
active  service,  and  given  him  an  important  command. 

Thus  the  situation  stands  today.  Tanaka,  still  young, 
is  the  hope  of  the  army  group,  and  Takarabe  is  the  coming 
champion  of  Satsuma.  Neither  of  these  will  have  as  great 
political  opportunity  as  had  the  admirals  and  generals  who 
went  before  them,  for  the  rise  of  the  parties  has  taken  much 
power  from  the  hands  of  the  militarists. 


CHAPTER  VII 
Political  Parties 
Part  I.  Analytical 


The  formation  of  a  cabinet  in  1918  by  Mr.  Hara,  a  party 
man  as  free  from  association  with  the  old-line  bureaucrats 
as  any  politician  in  Japan,  was  hailed  by  many  uncritical 
persons  as  a  triumph  of  democracy.  The  present  govern- 
ment is  the  first  in  the  history  of  Japan  to  be  formed  ex- 
clusively of  party  men — with  the  exception,  of  course,  in 
compliance  with  the  Imperial  Ordinances,  of  the  ministers 
of  the  army  and  navy.1  It  came  after  a  struggle  of  thirty 
years  between  the  parties  and  the  bureaucrats.  The  Japan- 
ese people  still  retain  some  of  the  enthusiasm  they  expressed 
when  the  cabinet  came  into  power. 

But  their  enthusiasm  is  misplaced.  The  parties  do  not 
represent  the  Japanese  public.  Least  of  all  does  the 
Seiyukai,  of  which  Mr.  Hara  is  the  head. 

The  different  parties  represent  three  groups,  the  land- 
owners, living  on  rent  collected  from  tenants  whose  con- 

1  In  comparing  the  Wai-Han  cabinet  {cf.  infra,  p.  91)  with  the 
present  Hara  government,  which  is  a  true  triumph  for  the  political 
parties,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Hara  is  a  commoner  and  a  member 
of  the  House,  whereas  Okuma  and  Itagaki  were  both  peers  and  were 
connected  with  the  House  only  as  leaders  of  the  parties  in  the  legislature. 
Moreover  Hara  is  backed  by  a  thoroughly  organized  party,  not  by  a 
hastily  concocted  coalition. 
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dition  is  only  slightly  better  than  in  feudal  days;  the 
merchants  and  manufacturers  of  the  cities  who  are  suffi- 
ciently prosperous  to  pay  the  business  tax;  and  the  higher 
salaried  classes,  largely  officials  of  the  government  or  of 
corporations,  who  pay  an  income  tax.  The  Seiyukai  de- 
rives most  of  its  support  from  the  first  group,  and  the 
Kenseikai  from  the  second.  All  three  groups  may  be 
termed  the  higher  bourgeoisie.  Unlike  corresponding  clas- 
ses in  Anglo-Saxon  countries,  they  have  no  tradition  of  a 
fight  for  freedom,  and  they  have  no  sympathy  with  the 
struggling  masses.  Their  tradition,  carried  over  from  the 
days  of  the  Tokugawas,  when  most  of  them  or  their 
fathers  were  samurai,  gives  them  a  sense  of  superiority 
aver  the  common  workers.1 

The  total  electorate  of  Japan,  under  the  law  permitting 
only  payers  of  large  direct  taxes  to  vote,  is  about  3,000,000. 
The  population  of  the  country  is  about  56,000,000  (exclud- 
ing Korea).  Until  the  election  laws  were  slightly  liberalized 
by  the  Seiyukai  government  about  a  year  ago,  the  electorate 
was  about  two-thirds  of  that  size. 

So  even  a  strictly  party  government,  which  commanded 
a  large  majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives — a  ma- 
jority which,  by  the  way,  the  Hara  cabinet  has  not  always 
enjoyed — would  hardly  be  democratic. 

There  are  many  similarities  between  the  party  politicians 
and  the  bureaucratic  politicians.  Both  are  largely  of  the 
samurai  class  in  origin.  Neither  group  cares  about  the 
masses.  The  bureaucrats,  in  fact,  in  recent  years  have 
taken  a  keener  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  proletariat 
than  have  the  party  politicians.  Like  the  English  Conser- 
vatives, the  opponents  of  the  Liberal  Party  which  represents 

1  Etsuziro  Uyehara,  Democracy-to-Nihon-no-Kaizo  {Democracy  and 
the  Reconstruction  of  Japan),  pp.  99-100;  Putman  Weale,  The  Coming 
Struggles  in  Eastern  Asia,  pp.  357-6o- 
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industrial  interests,  they  have  begun  to  coquette  with  labor. 
The  left  wing  of  the  Japanese  House  of  Peers  is  more 
interested  in  social  legislation  than  the  "  democrats  "  of  the 
lower  house. 

There  is  this  real  difference  between  the  bureaucrats  and 
party  men : — the  bureaucrats  preach  benevolent  despotism, 
declaring  that  the  wise  should  rule  and  emphasizing  the 
traditional  authority  of  the  emperor,  while  the  political 
party  men  believe  in  the  parliamentary  system  of  govern- 
ment by  elected  representatives.  But  the  party  men  do  not 
desire  to  be  representative  of  the  entire  people.  They  are 
champions  of  various  minority  group  interests.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  believers  in  a  despotism  may  have  the  interest  of 
the  whole  nation  at  heart,  but  the  champions  of  a  group 
will  always  oppose  the  other  groups. 

It  is  conceivable  that  the  bureaucrats  may  in  the  near 
future  support  the  movement  for  universal  suffrage,  for 
such  an  attitude  would  strengthen  their  arms  against  the 
parties.  The  parties,  however,  are  not  likely  to  support 
such  a  policy,  for  it  is  aimed  against  their  propertied  con- 
stituents. Ten  years  ago,  when  the  Seiyukai  had  no  in- 
fluence in  the  cabinet,  although  it  controlled  the  House  of 
Representatives,  it  passed  a  resolution  favoring  universal 
suffrage ;  but  today,  when  the  party  has  actual  power,  it  is 
on  the  other  side.  This  party  is  democratic  only  when 
nothing  more  effective  than  a  resolution  is  contemplated. 

II 

Party  platforms  in  Japan  mean  nothing.1  They  are 
virtually  all  the  same,  varying  neither  between  parties  nor 
from  election  to  election.     Seiyukai,  Kenseikai  and  Koku- 

1  Mr.  Pooley's  journalistic  discussion  of  this  point  is  suggestive  and 
interesting.     Cf.  his  book  Japan  at  the  Cross-roads. 
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mint 6  alike  always  declare  in  national  elections  that  the 
"  divine  authority  of  the  Emperor  must  be  respected,  the 
welfare  of  the  nation  depends  on  the  prosperity  of  the  Im- 
perial Dynasty  ....  we  must  have  ample  preparedness 
for  the  national  defense  ....  Japan  must  develop  her 
industries."  On  national  issues  the  platform  declarations 
are  never  concrete.  Mr.  Hara  is  quite  frank  about  it;  he 
has  often  said,  "  My  platform  is  a  blank  sheet  of  paper;  I 
can  write  upon  it  what  I  will."  The  Kokuminto,  which 
has  only  a  few  members  in  the  house,  sometimes  violates 
this  rule  and  puts  forward  some  concrete  proposal  in  its 
national  election  literature,  but  this  is  only  a  symptom  of 
weakness. 

In  the  local  elections  the  party  platforms  are  not  quite  as 
bad.  They  are  at  least  concrete.  But  still  there  is  little 
difference  between  the  declarations  of  the  different  parties. 
They  all  alike  advocate  the  construction  of  bridges,  and 
railroads,  or  the  improvement  of  harbors,  undertakings 
which  would  be  of  advantage  both  to  the  landowners  and  to 
the  commercial  classes,  and  which  might  yield  profitable  con- 
tracts to  the  associates  of  the  politicians,  or  even  to  the 
politicians  themselves. 

What  slight  difference  may  sometimes  be  detected  among 
the  declarations  of  the  various  parties  is  a  matter  of  em- 
phasis rather  than  of  essential  content.  The  Seiyukai  places 
the  stress  upon  policies  favorable  to  the  rural  interests :  the 
reduction  of  the  land  tax,  the  imposition  of  a  high  tariff  on 
imported  rice,  the  extension  of  railways  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts. The  Kenseikai  gives  more  attention  to  the  reduction 
of  the  business  and  income  taxes,  and  the  imposition  of  a 
tariff  on  manufactured  products.  The  Kokuminto  some- 
times wanders  into  the  field  of  idealism,  advocating  some- 
thing that  would  be  pleasing  to  the  masses,  but  only  be- 
cause it  need  not  put  its  ideals  into  effect. 
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III 

Within  the  political  parties  there  is  no  democracy.  The 
aim  of  each  party  is  power.  To  win  power  the  sine  qua  non 
is  a  leader  having  prestige,  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  become 
a  prime  minister  some  day.  To  keep  such  a  leader  the  party 
must  obey  him  absolutely.  Therefore  the  parties  are 
usually  one-man  affairs.  The  decisions  of  the  Seiyukai  are 
made  by  Mr.  Hara,  with  the  assistance  only  of  a  council  of 
some  eight  or  nine  Seiyukai  leaders  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives.    The  rest  of  the  party  just  follow. 

This  has  been  true  from  the  earliest  days.     When,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Meiji  era,  Itagaki  formed  the  Jiyu-to  or 
Liberal  Party  and  Okuma  the  Kaishin-to  or  Progressive 
Party,   these  men  were  autocrats  among  the  samurai   of 
Hizen  and  Tosa  that  followed  them  in  the  party  move- 
ment.    Each   maintained   his   rule   as   long   as   he   had   a 
chance  to  become  prominent  in  the  government.     When 
Itagaki  lost  his  prestige,  his  party  went  over  in  a  body  to 
his  enemy,  Prince  Ito,  who  reformed  it  into  the  Seiyukai 
and,  like  his  predecessor,  ruled  absolutely,  for  he  was  then 
the  greatest  man  in  the  land.     His  successors,  Matsuda, 
Saionji  and  Hara,  have  also  been  autocrats  in  the  party. 
Okuma' s  Kaishin-to  (the  name  of  which  was  later  changed 
to  Kokuminto)  ran  a  similar  course.     As  Okuma's  chances 
for  high  governmental  position  seemed  to  wane,  some  of 
his  opportunist  followers  broke  away,  and  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  militarist  Katsura  formed  the  Doshikai.  Katsura 
had  an  immediate  road  to  power  and  that  was  all  they  cared 
about.  They  later  returned  to  the  banner  of  Okuma  and  were 
rewarded  when,  after  Katsura's  death,  the  old  Kokuminto 
leader  became  premier.     But  that  is  neither  here  nor  there. 
The  point  is,  the  parties  are  owned  by  their  leaders :  the 
Seiyukai  by  Hara,  the  Kenseikai  by  Viscount  Kato,  and 
the  Kokumintd,  now,  by  Inugai. 
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Thus  the  party  government  in  vogue  at  present  is  not 
much  of  an  improvement  over  bureaucratic  government. 

The  present  strength  of  the  political  parties  is  due,  in  a 
large  degree,  to  nothing  more  than  the  dying  off  of  the 
bureaucratic  leaders.  None  remain  to  take  up  their  work 
except  those  who  have  identified  themselves  with  the  parties. 
Few  of  the  old  bureaucrats  have  left  heirs  to  carry  on  their 
work  along  the  original  lines.  The  ruling  clans  Choshu  and 
Satsuma,  from  whose  ranks  have  come  the  bureaucratic 
leaders,  no  longer  count  among  their  young  men  statesmen 
of  sufficient  promise  to  receive  the  falling  scepter.  There- 
fore the  power  passes  to  their  rivals  among  the  parties. 

In  Choshu,  where  once  there  were  so  many  brilliant  men, 
there  now  remains  only  the  old  Prince  Yamagata,  who  still 
holds  the  reins  of  state.  No  member  of  the  clan  remains 
to  succeed  him  but  General  Tanaka,  who>  is  minister  of  war 
in  the  Hara  cabinet;  but  Tanaka  is  too*  young  to  become 
a  great  leader  for  some  years.  Yamagata's  successful  pro- 
teges, Prince  Katsura  and  Count  Terauchi,  are  both  dead. 
The  other  great  Choshu  Genro,  Prince  ltd,  chose  his  suc- 
cessors, Viscount  M.  Ito  and  Marquis  K.  Saionji,  outside 
the  Choshu  clan.  Thus,  unless  General  Tanaka  displays 
extraordinary  precocity,  the  day  of  Choshu's  greatness  is 
nearly  past. 

In  the  Satsuma  clan  death  has  been  even  more  severe. 
Early  in  the  Meiji  era,  as  a  result  of  the  Satsuma  Rebellion 
Saigo  and  Okubo  were  lost  to  the  clan.  The  greatest 
Satsuma  man  of  recent  years,  Admiral  Yamamoto,  was 
ruined  politically  by  the  discovery,  during  his  premiership, 
that  he  had  failed  to  prevent  a  corrupt  bargain  with  an 

1  Reikichi  Kita,  "  The  Present  Conditions  of  Japanese  Politics  under 
the  Dark  Clouds  "  in  the  Chuwo-Koron  (a  political  monthly),  vol.  xxxiii, 
no.  10  (Sept.,  1918),  pp.  i-ii. 
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English  shipbuilding  concern  in  connection  with  naval  con- 
struction contracts.1  His  former  eminence  was  won  by 
an  alliance  with  the  Seiyukai.  The  most  successful 
Satsuma  men  of  today  are  Baron  Makino,  (son  of  Okubo) 
who  went  with  Marquis  Saionji  to  the  peace  conference,  and 
Mr.  Tokonami,  minister  of  home  affairs  in  the  Hara 
cabinet.  Tokonami  has  joined  the  Seiyukai  and  Makino 
is  also  favorable  to  this  party. 

So  it  appears  that  the  death  of  the  bureaucrats  of  Choshu 
and  Satsuma  has  left  the  field  to  party  men,  most  whom 
come  of  smaller  clans.  Hara,  Kato,  and  Goto,  the  great 
leaders  of  Japan  today  and  tomorrow,  are  all  of  minor  clans. 

These  party  leaders  entered  the  national  service  in  the 
bureaucracy.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Meiji  era  it  was  the 
general  custom  of  samurai  of  the  smaller  clans  to  enter  the 
civil  service  as  clerks.  When  such  men  rose,  they  found 
that  their  origin  kept  them  from  becoming  prominent 
cabinet  members.  Then  they  joined  the  political  parties, 
which  welcomed  their  administrative  experience,  for  just 
at  the  time  when  these  men  began  to  rise,  the  parties  were 
approaching  a  position  of  power  which  made  it  necessary  for 
them  to  include  within  their  ranks  men  with  sufficient  train- 
ing to  occupy  important  executive  positions.  Thus,  Hara 
started  his  career  as  a  petty  clerk  in  the  foreign  office,  rose 
as  high  as  he  could  in  the  diplomatic  service,  and  when  he 
found  the  upper  ranks  blocked  by  Choshu  and  Satsuma, 
joined  the  Seiyukai  which  Ito  was  forming  just  at  that 
time. 

Their  early  bureacratic  training  is  reflected  in  the  present 
attitude  of  these  party  leaders.  The  tendency  toward  one 
man  rule  in  the  parties  may  be  partially  explained  by  this. 

1  Iichiro  Tokudomi,  Taisei-Seikyoku-Shiron  (A  Political  History  of 
the  Taisho  Era),  pp.  189-199. 
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IV 

The  growth  of  industrialism  which  has  been  simultaneous 
with  the  extinction  of  the  bureaucratic  leaders  has  been 
another  source  of  strength  to  the  parties.  The  lower 
house,  the  stronghold  of  the  parties,  has  the  power  to 
amend  budget  legislation,1  and  with  the  industrial  growth 
of  the  nation  the  importance  and  size  of  the  budget  has 
increased.  Also,  the  number  of  voters  has  increased  with 
the  growing  wealth  of  the  country,  and  this,  of  course, 
has  added  strength  to  the  faction  which  believes  in  govern- 
ment by  the  ballot.  Again,  the  deal  between  the  bureau- 
cratic statesmen  and  the  party  leaders  which  was  consum- 
mated under  the  leadership  of  Yamagata  in  1898,  whereby 
the  party  men  were  permitted  to  benefit  by  the  concessions 
and  subsidies  allowed  to  capital  by  the  government 2  has 
redounded  in  increasing  measure  to  the  advantage  of  the 
parties  as  the  importance  of  capital  has  grown.  The  alli- 
ance between  the  parties  and  industry  has  been  most  for- 
tunate for  the  parties. 

With  the  growth  of  industrialism,  too,  the  spirit  of  the 
whole  Japanese  nation  has  been  modernized.  In  feudal 
days  the  young  men  respected  the  authority  of  the  state, 
the  glory  of  the  soldier,  and  the  nobility  of  honor;  now  they 
think  of  making  money.  In  former  days  the  envied  pro- 
fessions were  those  of  the  army  and  the  law;  now  the 
young  men  wish  to  study  business  and  engineering.  In- 
deed the  lack  of  cadets  and  midshipmen  is  becoming  a 
source  of  alarm  to  the  chiefs  of  the  army  and  navy.  In  a 
nation  of  so  changed  a  spirit,  is  it  surprising  that  a  militar- 
istic  bureaucracy,   based   upon   a   tradition   of   obedience, 

1  The  Japanese  Constitution,  Article  LXIV. 

2  W.  W.  McLaren,  A  Political  History  of  Japan,  pp.  257-8.   Y.  Uyehara, 
The  Political  Development  of  Japan,  pp.  241-2. 
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should  give  way  to  a  system  of  party  government  based 
upon  wealth? 

V 

The  outcome  of  the  World  War,  which  was  viewed  in 
Japan  as  a  struggle  between  bureaucracy  and  liberalism,  has 
greatly  strengthened  the  parties.  The  bureaucrats  were  in 
favor  of  Germany,  and,  in  the  days  when  to  them  a  German 
victory  seemed  likely,  they  overthrew  the  Okuma-Kenseikai 
government  that  had  placed  Japan  on  the  side  of  the  Allies, 
and  put  Count  Terauchi  in  power.  When  the  armistice  was 
signed  the  party  men  acclaimed  the  triumph  of  democracy, 
and  took  advantage  of  the  situation  further  to  increase  their 
strength. 

Finally,  the  parties  have  been  strengthened  by  the  decline 
of  the  Divine  Right  theory,1  which  has  been  a  weapon  of 
the  bureaucrats.  The  grammar  schools  have  been  used  in 
the  past  by  the  government  to  preach  the  holy  authority 
of  the  Emperor,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  the  impres- 
sion that  the  bureaucrats  were  the  only  patriots.  But  in  the 
higher  institutions  the  young  men  learned  English  and  read 
the  English  theories  of  government,  and  their  belief  in  the 
old  theories  was  undermined.  The  newspapers,  too,  which 
are  the  organs  of  the  parties,  encouraged  this. 

Thus  the  parties  have  grown  in  influence,  as  a  rolling 
snowball  grows  in  size. 

1  Great  numbers  of  young  men  wrote  passionate  articles  in  advocacy 
of  democracy  in  1918  and  1919.  The  authorities  seemed  unable  to 
suppress  them. 
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Part  II.     Historical  > 
I 

At  the  outset  of  the  Meiji  era  there  were  three  groups 
among  the  ruling  classes  of  Japan  whose  needs,  political  and 
economic,  were  slighted  by  the  new  regime.  They  were  the 
petty  sumurai  of  all  clans,  whose  jobs  as  retainers  to  the 
daimyo  were  destroyed  by  the  revolution;  the  Go-no,  or 
large  landowners,  not  of  the  aristocracy,  whose  interests 
were  impaired  by  the  financial  reforms  of  Meiji;  and  the 
important  samurai  of  the  minor  clans,  notably  Hizen  and 
Tosha,  who  were  kept  out  of  the  high  places  by  the  men 
of  Choshu  and  Satsuma.  These  three  groups  formed  poli- 
tical parties,  by  means  of  which  they  opposed  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  small  samurai  found  their  caste  destroyed  with  the 
end  of  feudalism.  Their  position  as  professional  soldiers 
was  destroyed  with  the  adoption  of  universal  service,  which 
placed  all  the  people  upon  an  equal  footing  with  them. 
They  saw  the  importance  of  the  clans  minimized.  They 
saw  the  placing  of  civil  ahead  of  military  affairs  by  those 
who  conducted  the  government. 

Armed  rebellion  against  the  Meiji  government  was  the 
first  reaction  of  the  petty  samurai.  Between  1874  and  1878 
there  were  man}'  bloody  outbreaks,  all  unsuccessful.  After 
the  final  attempt,  the  Satsuma  rebellion  led  by  Saigo,  the 
samurai  saw  that  they  could  not  win,  and  looked  about  for 
other  means.  They  learned  something  of  the  European 
theories  of  parliamentarism  and  found  them  suited  to 
their  end,  for  in  a  parliament  there  is  a  place  for  the  opposi- 
tion.    Thus  these  reactionaries  became  progressives. 

1  For  detailed  historical  accounts  of  the  politics  of  the  Meiji  and 
Taisho  eras,  cf.  W.  W.  McLaren,  A  Political  History  of  Japan;  Y. 
Uyehara,  The  Political  Development  of  Japan-,  Iichiro  Tokudomi, 
Taisho-Seikyoku-Shiron  (A  Political  History  of  the  Taisho  Era). 
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The  Go-no  joined  them  in  the  movement.  These  were 
incensed  at  the  new  land  laws,  which,  in  addition  to  per- 
mitting private  ownership  and  the  free  transfer  of  land, 
provided  a  taxation  system  more  severe  than  that  of  former 
days.  The  feudal  lords  had  exacted  a  portion  of  the  land's 
product,  paid  in  rice;  the  new  government  demanded  pay- 
ment in  cash  of  three  (later  two  and  one-half)  per  cent,  of 
the  land's  assessed  value.  The  old  taxes  had  been  easy  to 
evade,  but  the  new  government  really  collected  nearly  all 
that  was  due  to  it.  The  Go-no  felt  that  the  burden  of  the 
new  financial  policy  fell  unduly  upon  them  and  they  also 
resented  the  new  order  on  general  principles.  Therefore 
they  were  willing  to  join  a  movement  against  the  Sat-cho 
group  that  ruled. 

To  these  two  groups  were  added  the  statesmen  of  Tosa 
and  Hizen,  who  found  themselves  frozen  out.  These  men — 
notably  Itagaki,  Goto,  Yetd  and  Soyezima — broke  with  the 
Sat-cho  government  on  the  Korean  issue,  as  raised  by  Saigo. 
With  Saigo,  they  resigned  from  the  government  when  it 
was  determined  to  postpone  the  invasion  of  Korea  until 
the  civil  government  of  Japan  had  been  reformed. 

Then,  on  January  18,1874,  these  three  disaffected  groups 
united  in  presenting  to  the  government  a  memorandum  ask- 
ing the  introduction  of  the  parliamentary  system  of  govern- 
ment. They  complained,  without  much  regard  for  logic, 
that  the  treatment  of  the  samurai  had  been  unfair,  that  the 
introduction  of  conscription  was  bad  for  the  nation,  that 
the  new  land  tax  and  land  law  were  objectionable,  that  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  government  was  too  weak,  and,  finally, 
that  all  these  ills  were  due  to  the  absence  of  a  parliament 
that  could  watch  the  government  in  the  interests  of  a 
minority. 

The  drafter  of  the  memorandum  was  Count  Taisuke 
Ttagaki,  a  samurai  of  Tosa,  who  in  feudal  days  had  been 
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one  of  the  most  important  administrators  of  his  clan,  and 
had  represented  Tosa  in  the  higher  councils  of  the  Meiji 
government.  After  his  resignation  on  the  Korean  issue, 
and  the  drafting  of  the  memorandum,  he  went  home  to  his 
native  city  of  Kochi,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  political 
education  of  the  young.  Many  promising  students  gathered 
about  him  to  learn  the  democratic  ideas  of  the  West,  and 
he  taught  them  to  admire  the  French  doctrines.  From  this 
school  as  headquarters  a  far-reaching  propaganda  was 
conducted  for  the  opening  of  a  national  parliament. 
Leagues  were  formed  all  over  Japan  and  students  were 
placed  as  editors  of  newspapers,  so  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  press  was  captured  for  the  plan. 

As  a  result  of  the  propaganda,  in  which  all  the  dis- 
affected groups  united,  the  Emperor  in  1881  issued  an 
edict  promising  that  in  ten  years  a  parliament  would  be 
formed,  and  making  it  legal  immediately  to  form  political 
parties.  Immediately  Itagaki  formed  the  Jiyu-to  or  Liberal 
Party  with  himself  as  president. 

The  Jiyu-to  declaration  of  principles  called  for  universal 
suffrage  and  a  parliament.  Some  of  the  party  members 
were  open  republicans.  Yet  the  party  advocated  a  firm, 
imperialistic  foreign  policy,  for  it  needed  the  support  of 
the  small  samurai.  Such  contradictions  are  the  rule  in 
Japanese  politics. 

At  about  the  same  time  Shigenobu  Okuma,  later  famous 
as  Marquis  Okuma,  formed  the  Kaishin-to  or  Progressive 
Party.  Okuma  was  a  samurai  of  Hizen  and  a  thorough 
student  of  the  West.  Even  before  the  time  of  Meiji  he  had 
studied  with  the  Dutch  settlers  and  American  missionaries 
in  Nagasaki.  In  the  early  Meiji  movement  he  and  Ito  had 
been  equally  eminent,  and  with  Yeto  and  Soyezima  he  re- 
presented Hizen  in  the  higher  governmental  councils.  Un- 
like the  other  founders  of  the  political  parties,  he  sided 
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against  Saigo  and  with  the  Sat-cho  bureaucrats  on  the 
Korean  question,  for  as  an  admirer  of  western  civilization 
he  believed  in  civil  reform  rather  than  militarism.  Also, 
he  differed  from  most  of  the  disaffected  leaders  in  that  he 
was  an  expert  in  financial  reform,  sharing  with  Inouye  and 
Matsukata  the  glory  of  that  work. 

He  was  a  true  progressive,  however,  and  he  expressed  his 
sympathy  with  the  draft  of  the  memorandum  requesting 
a  parliament.  Still  working  in  the  bureaucratic  govern- 
men,  he  managed  in  1875  to  force  the  formation  of  a 
Genro-in  or  Senate,  and  a  Daishin-in  or  Supreme  Court. 
This  was  the  first  attempt  in  Japan  at  anything  like  a  separa- 
tion of  the  governmental  powers,  along  the  lines  of  the 
traditional  French  and  American  theory.  In  the  Genro-in 
Okuma  was  the  leader  of  the  left  wing,  having  with  him 
such  brilliant  radical  young  men  as  Mr.  Ozaki  and  Mr. 
Shimada,  who  are  now  party  leaders.  He  led  the  opposi- 
tion to  Yamagata  and  Ito,  who  called  him  a  dangerous 
radical. 

The  issue  between  the  bureaucrats  and  Okuma  was  joined 
when  the  bureaucrats  delivered  at  a  small  price  to  the 
samurai  of  Satsuma  and  Choshu  a  huge  development  in 
Hokkaido,  the  northern  island  of  Japan,  which  the  govern- 
men  had  effected  at  heavy  cost.  Okuma  attempted  in  vain 
to  oppose  this.  The  Sat-cho  combination  was  too  strong 
for  him  and  he  resigned  from  the  government  in  1881. 

He  then  formed  the  Kaishin-to,  or  the  Progressive  Party, 
which  advocated  a  parliament  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  type, 
with  limited  manhood  suffrage,  which  Britain  was  just 
then  outgrowing.  It  declared  in  favor  of  a  bicameral 
legislature,  internal  administrative  improvements  and  no 
imperial  expansion. 

A  third  party  called  the  Teisei-to  (Monarchical  Party) 
was    formed   at   this   time   by   Mr.    Maruyama   and    Mr. 
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Fukuchi,  backed  by  the  Sat-cho  group.  This  faction  does 
not  belong  to  the  true  political  party  movement,  which  was 
anti-Sat-cho.  The  bureaucrats  frequently  carried  the  war 
into  the  enemies'  territory  by  the  organization  of  short- 
lived parties  such  as  the  Teisei-td  and  also  by  the  election  to 
the  Diet  of  "  independents  "  whom  they  controlled. 

Between  the  founding  of  the  parties  and  the  opening  of 
the  Diet  under  the  constitution  the  anti-bureaucratic  agita- 
tion was  carried  on  exclusively  through  the  newspapers, 
ltd,  drawing  his  inspiration  from  Germany,  attempted  to 
suppress  this  by  putting  the  editors  in  jail,  but  martyrdom 
only  aided  them. 

II 

At  last,  in  1890,  the  Diet  opened.  The  Jiyu-to,  and 
Teisei-to  elected  members  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Yamagata  was  premier. 

Thus  to  Yamagata,  arch-bureaucrat  and  believer  in  a 
cabinet  independent  of  the  parliament,  fell  the  task  of  de- 
fending the  bureaucracy  against  the  first  attacks  of  the 
parties  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  Jiyu-to  and 
Kaishin-to  combined  against  him  and  blocked  his  budget 
bill.  Yamagata  sent  his  lieutenant,  Munemitsu  Mutsu, 
among  the  Jiyu-to  members  with  a  large  slush  fund,  to 
see  what  could  be  accomplished  by  bribery.  Overnight  he 
bought  outright  the  votes  of  twenty-eight  members,  but 
this  was  not  enough.  The  others  stood  firm.  In  the  end 
the  premier  was  forced  to  modify  his  budget  bill  in  order 
to  get  it  passed.     Then  he  resigned  in  May,  1891. 

Matsukata  then  became  premier  with  the  support  of  Ito 
and  Yamagata.  When  he  found  the  parties  combined 
against  him,  he  dissolved  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
ordered  a  new  election.  Shinagawa,  his  minister  of  home 
affairs,  summoned  the  police  commissioners  of  all  prefec- 
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tures  to  Tokyo  and  instructed  them  to  see  that  the  two 
hostile  parties  were  defeated.  The  police  interfered  in  the 
voting  and  many  were  killed  in  riots,  particularly  in  the 
cities  of  Hizen  and  Tosa.  Nevertheless  the  Jiyu-to  and 
Kaishin-to,  combined,  sent  a  majority  to  the  Diet,  and 
Shinagawa  resigned  in  shame. 

Not  long  afterwards  Matsukata  also  resigned.  Ito,  his 
successor,  tried  a  new  method  of  suppressing  the  obstreper- 
ous parties.  He  prevailed  upon  the  Emperor,  in  February, 
1893,  to  issue  an  edict  ordering  the  party  leaders  to  adopt 
a  conciliatory  attitude.  They  obeyed,  of  course,  and  Ito 
triumphed.  But  in  the  next  session  they  renewed  their  op- 
position. 

Ito  now  saw  that  a  fight  to  a  finish  was  useless,  and 
decided  to  compromise.  He  gave  Itagaki,  leader  of  the 
Tiyu-to,  an  important  place  in  his  cabinet  and  thus  won 
the  support  of  that  party.  At  this  point,  too,  the  Sino- 
Japanese  war  made  necessary  a  truce  in  the  internal  political 
conflict. 

After  the  war,  Matsukata  became  premier  again  in  Sep- 
tember, 1896.  Following  the  example  of  Ito,  he  compro- 
mised with  a  party.  He  flirted  with  the  Kaishin-to  and 
gave  Okuma  a  cabinet  position.  The  opposition  of  the 
Tiyu-to,  which  had  a  plurality  though  not  a  majority  in 
the  House,  was  not  enough  to  embarrass  him  more  than 
slightly. 

Ito  succeeded  Matsukata  in  January,  1898,  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  Tiyu-to.  After  five  months,  however,  the 
party  deserted  him  and  for  this  and  other  reasons  he  re- 
signed. 

Then  in  July,  1898,  the  bureaucrats  tried  an  experiment. 
They  permitted  the  party  leaders  to  form  a  cabinet.  Okuma 
they  made  premier  and  Itagaki  minister  of  home  affairs,  and 
the  government  was  known  as  the  Wai-Han,  a  combina- 
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tion  of  the  initials  of  these  two  men.  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  the  Jiyu-to  and  the  Kaishin-to  (now  known 
as  the  Shimpo-to)  consolidated  under  the  name  Kensei-to. 
They  did  their  best  to  get  on  without  the  bureaucrats  and 
to  open  the  way  for  party  government,  but  they  could  not 
succeed.  After  five  months,  two  groups  in  the  Kensei-td 
found  that  they  could  not  get  along  together,  and  the  scheme 
was  wrecked. 

Yamagata  now  resumed  the  premiership  in  November 
1898.  He  could  not  resume  his  former  complete  antagon- 
ism to  the  parties.  He  chose  as  his  allies  the  Jiyu-to  group 
of  the  Kensei-to  and  made  with  them  a  bargain  which  did 
much  to  align  the  political  parties  in  Japan  on  the  side  of 
the  growing  class  of  capitalists.  He  refused  to  permit 
the  party  men  to  participate  in  the  work  of  the  government 
and  he  maintained  the  rigid  civil  service  rules  which  kept 
the  administration  in  the  hands  of  the  machine  bureaucrats ; 
but  he  permitted  the  parties  to  participate  in  the  graft 
associated  with  local  improvements  and  with  subsidies,  and 
he  tolerated  connections  between  party  leaders  and  favored 
industries. 

At  about  this  time,  Prince  Ito  became  restless.  He 
found  that  Yamagata  was  getting  the  better  of  him  in  the 
struggle  for  the  leadership  of  the  bureaucracy  and  he  began 
to  lean  in  the  direction  of  the  parties.  The  Jiyu-to  group 
at  the  same  period  found  itself  without  a  leader  who 
could  possibly  guide  it  to  power,  since  Itagaki's  political 
prestige  had  been  ruined  by  the  failure  of  the  Wai-Han 
cabinet.  The  partyless  leader  and  the  leaderless  party 
found  each  other,  and  the  result  was  the  Seiyukai,  founded 
in  August,  1900,  with  Prince  Ito  as  its  president.  At  the 
same  time  the  Shimpo-to  element  of  the  Kensei-to  trans- 
formed itself  into  the  Kensei-honto  under  Okuma. 

ltd  again  succeeded  Yamagata  as  premier  in  September, 
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1900,  supported  by  his  Seiyukai  and  opposed  by  the  Kensei- 
honto,  which  had  a  minority  in  the  House.  But  he  had 
offended  the  bureaucrats,  and  under  the  direction  of 
Yamagata  the  House  of  Peers  made  war  upon  him.  Once 
more  Ito  went  to  the  Emperor  for  an  edict  in  March,  1901. 
He  got  it;  but  twice  is  too  often  to  do  that,  for  no  one  in 
Japan  approves  the  utilization  for  political  purposes  of  in- 
fluence at  court.  Ito  soon  resigned  in  May  and  never 
again  became  premier.  He  interested  himself  in  diplomacy, 
travelled,  and  finally  became  president  of  the  Privy  Council. 
Although  still  nominally  president  of  the  Seiyukai,  he  no 
longer  took  an  active  interest  in  party  affairs.  He  passed 
the  sceptre  to  Saionji,  his  protege,  in  July,  1903. 

With  the  retirement  of  Ito  into  the  background  there 
began  a  long  period  of  truce  between  the  bureaucrats  and 
the  parties.  Katsura,  the  follower  of  Yamagata,  alternated 
in  the  premiership  with  Saionji,  now  a  leader  of  the  Seiyu- 
kai. The  Kensei-hontd  changed  its  name  to  Kokuminto,  and 
remained  an  ineffectual  minority,  still  under  the  leadership 
of  Okuma.  During  this  period  came  the  Russo-Japanese 
War,  bringing  glory  to  Katsura,  and  profit  to  the  Seiyukai 
men  and  their  capitalist  friends.  In  1906,  the  Seiyukai 
for  the  first  time  formed  a  cabinet  under  its  own  leader, 
Saionji,  dividing  the  portfolios  between  its  own  members 
and  a  few  bureaucrats  from  the  House  of  Peers. 

In  191 2,  the  year  of  the  death  of  the  Meiji  Emperor, 
the  Seiyukai-Katsura  compromise  was  ended.  The  length 
of  its  rule  made  the  Saionji  party  unpopular,  and  to  re- 
gain its  prestige  the  last  Saionji  cabinet  adopted  a  policy 
of  retrenchment.  The  press  approved  but  the  bureaucrats 
and  militarists  were  wrathful.  General  Uyehara,  minister 
of  war,  started  trouble  by  proposing  that  two  divisions  be 
maintained  in  Korea.  Since  this  would  have  been  anything 
but  economical,  the  cabinet  rejected  the  proposal.    Uyehara 
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thereupon  resigned  and  none  of  his  fellow  generals  would 
take  his  place.  Unable  to  find  a  minister  of  war,  Saionji 
resigned  in  December,  1912. 

The  Genro,  when  it  was  summoned  to  the  Imperial  Court 
to  choose  a  new  premier,  spent  three  weeks  looking  for  an 
eligible  man.  Katsura  was  out  of  the  running,  for  he  had 
gone  to  the  Imperial  Iourt  as  grand  chamberlain  to  the 
young  Emperor.  It  is  believed  that  Yamagata,  fearing  that 
his  protege  was  becoming  a  rival,  secured  his  appointment 
to  this  post  to  put  him  out  of  the  way.  At  last,  however, 
Katsura  found  his  way  out  of  the  intricacies  of  court  cere- 
mony, relinquished  his  post  as  chamberlain,  and  formed  his 
third  cabinet. 

He  now  repudiated  his  compromise  with  the  Seiyukai, 
and  formed  his  cabinet  entirely  of  bureaucrats.  The 
Seiyukai,  which  had  a  majority  in  the  House,  enlisted  in 
its  support  the  newspaper  sentiment  that  had  been  won  by 
the  last  Saionji  cabinet,  and  waged  war  upon  the  govern- 
ment. 

Katsura  thereupon  turned  to  the  failing  Kokuminto  for 
relief.  This  party,  during  the  years  of  its  obscurity,  had 
been  divided  into  two  camps,  idealistic  and  opportunist. 
The  former,  which  cared  less  for  immediate  power  than  for 
principles,  was  led  by  Inugai;  the  latter  by  Oishi,  Shimada 
and  Takedomi.  The  opportunists,  irritated  at  the  failure 
of  Count  Okuma  to  get  a  place  in  the  government,  forced 
the  old  leader  to  resign.  Katsura,  knowing  of  this  wrangle 
decided  to  take  advantage  of  it,  thinking  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  Prince  Ito,  and  form  a  political  party  of  his  own 
out  of  the  ruins  of  an  unsuccessful  party.  In  a  quick  raid 
on  the  members  of  the  Kokuminto,  he  gathered  together 
about  seventy  of  its  men,  all  of  the  opportunist  group, 
and  called  them  the  Doshikai.  But  he  had  not  Ito's  success. 
The   Seiyukai,    fortified  by  a  favorable  press  and  public 
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opinion,  attacked  the  Doshikai  from  every  angle.  Katsura 
made  a  frantic  effort  to  win  men  from  the  Seiyukai  to  his 
banner,  but  the  majority  party  was  too*  well  organized. 

The  people,  more  interested  in  political  affairs  than  ever 
before,  and  lashed  by  the  newspapers,  were  furious  at  the 
intrigues  of  the  bureaucratic  premier.  There  was  serious 
rioting.  The  clever  politicians  of  the  Seiyukai  supplied  a 
slogan :  "  Down  with  the  clans,  up  with  the  constitution." 
Fifty-three  days  after  the  formation  of  the  cabinet  Katsura 
resigned  his  office. 

It  seemed  for  a  while  that  a  new  era  had  come,  and  that 
democracy,  in  the  form  of  the  Seiyukai,  would  rule  Japan. 
But  the  party  was  not  equal  to  the  occasion.  In  the  last 
throes  of  his  administration  Katsura  deprived  the  Seiyukai 
of  its  leader,  Saionji,  for  he  had  persuaded  the  Emperor  to 
issue  an  edict  to  Saionji  to  stop  his  party's  opposition  to  the 
cabinet,  and  when  Saionji  found  himself  unable  to  obey  he 
was  in  honor  bound  to  consider  himself  a  traitor,  and  to 
retire  from  public  life.  No  other  member  of  the  party  was 
qualified  to  form  a  cabinet. 

The  only  man  of  prime-ministerial  stature  in  the  country 
was  Admiral  Yamamoto,  a  Satsuma  navy  man.  To  him, 
although  he  was  one  of  the  hated  clan  leaders,  the  Seiyukai 
turned,  to  the  disappointment  of  the  people  who  thought  that 
democracy  had  come.  A  Satsuma-Seiyukai  cabinet  was 
formed,  in  February,  191 3,  with  Yamamoto  as  premier. 
The  idealistic  element  of  the  Seiyukai,  led  by  Ozaki  (who 
had  been  among  the  loudest  shouters  of  "  Down  with  the 
clans")  bolted  the  party  and  formed  a  new  group  called 
the  Seiyu  Club. 

Yamamoto  lasted  only  one  year.  He  liberalized  the  civil 
service  laws  to  some  extent,  and  extended  the  privilege  of 
serving  as  ministers  of  the  navy  and  army  to  reserve  ad- 
mirals and  generals.     His  government  was  wrecked  by  the 
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"  naval  scandal,"  involving  a  crooked  deal  with  a  British 
shipbuilding  firm,  and  by  the  opposition  of  the  House  of 
Peers,  which  rejected  a  bill  for  the  expansion  of  the  navy. 

The  Genro  had  great  difficulty  in  choosing  the  next  pre- 
mier. Katsura  was  dead.  None  of  the  Doshikai  was 
available.  Viscount  Kiyoura  tried  to  form  a  bureaucratic 
government,  but  the  opposition  of  the  naval  party,  all  of 
whom  refused  to  serve  on  his  cabinet,  defeated  his  efforts. 
Count  Okuma,  eighty  years  old,  president  of  Waseda 
University  and  active  only  as  a  contributor  of  political 
articles  to  the  newspapers  and  magazines,  was  the  only 
available  man. 

Okuma,  most  of  whose  ministers  were  chosen  from  the 
Doshikai,  was  energetically  opposed  by  the  Seiyukai 
majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  He  was  forced 
to  dissolve  the  Diet,  and  the  elections  resulted  in  his  favor. 
The  Seiyukai  lost  its  majority,  and  the  Doshikai,  the  Seiyu 
Club  and  a  third  party  consisting  of  Okuma's  personal  fol- 
lowing united  to  form  the  Kenseikai,  now  the  Seiyukai's 
chief  rival.    Kato  and  Osaki  are  the  chief  Kenseikai  leaders. 

Prince  Yamagata  looked  askance  at  the  rise  of  the 
Kenseikai.  He  opposed  it  vigorously  and  finally  succeeded 
in  overthrowing  Okuma  to  make  room  for  his  protege, 
General  Count  Terauchi. 

Terauchi  dissolved  the  Diet  immediately  after  his  acces- 
sion to  the  premiership,  before  the  Kenseikai,  which 
dominated  the  House  of  Representatives,  had  a  chance  to 
pass  a  bill  of  lack  of  confidence  in  him.  In  the  election 
which  followed  he  used  the  usual  methods  of  enforcing  a 
victory  for  the  government.  For  two  years  thereafter 
neither  Kenseikai  nor  Seiyukai  could  command  a  majority 
in  the  House,  and  the  premier  played  one  against  the  other. 

Terauchi  remained  in  office  until  the  rice  riots  of  1918, 
when  public  opinion  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  resign. 
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He  was  succeeded  by  Hara,  the  present  prime  minister, 
who  was  chosen  by  a  Genro  Council  consisting  of  Yamagata, 
Matsukata,  Okuma  and  Saionji.  Saionji  was  the  choice 
of  the  Council,  but  he  declared  that  the  position  should  be 
held  by  a  younger  man,  and  recommended  Hara,  who>  had 
been  his  successor  in  the  leadership  of  the  Seiyukai. 

Throughout  his  administration  Hara  has  been  vigorously 
opposed  by  the  Kenseikai.  But  the  premier  is  too  wily  a 
politician  for  them.  He  intrigued  with  the  Kokuminto  and 
the  Genro,  and  succeeded  in  placing  himself  in  a  strong 
position.  He  pleased  Yamagata  by  appointing  as  his 
minister  of  war  General  Tanaka,  whom  the  old  militarist 
is  grooming  for  the  place  left  vacant  by  Katsura  and 
Terauchi. 

He  held  the  Kenseikai  at  bay  by  adroitly  juggling  the 
election  law  to  the  Seiyukai's  advantage,  then  he  watched 
his  opportunity  to  dissolve  the  Diet  and  call  a  general  elec- 
tion, which  he  knew  he  would  win.  After  a  preliminary 
skirmish  with  the  opposition,  in  which  he  showed  brilliant 
generalship,  he  brought  the  issue  of  universal  suffrage  to 
the  fore,  dissolved  the  Diet  on  that  issue,  and  came  out 
handsomely  victorious  in  the  election  that  followed. 

The  Kenseikai,  weakened,  is  still  hammering  away  at  him. 
In  July,  1920,  Shimada,  leader  of  the  Opposition,  brought 
charges  that  three  ministers  had  turned  official  knowledge 
to  personal  use  on  the  stock  market,  and  succeeded  only 
(after  an  uproarious  session  of  the  House)  in  having  a 
vote  of  censure  passed  against  himself.  Hara  now  ap- 
pears to  be  stronger  than  ever.  His  greatest  danger  is 
from  the  House  of  Peers,  the  traditional  enemy  of  party 
government. 


CHAPTER  VIII 
The  Capitalists 

I 

The  small  area  and  dense  population  of  Japan  have 
forced  her,  in  her  modern  economic  development,  to  be- 
come an  industrial  rather  than  an  agricultural  power.  This 
her  people  and  government  have  realized  from:  the  first  be- 
ginnings of  that  development.  They  have  carried  on  the 
development  of  their  nation  along  these  lines  so  successfully 
that  she  seems  about  to  become,  at  no>  very  distant  date, 
one  of  the  greatest  industrial  powers  of  the  world. 

The  bureaucratic  rulers  of  Japan  have  had  more  than 
one  reason  for  encouraging  the  growth  of  industrialism. 
In  the  first  place,  they  saw  that  success  in  warfare  depends 
upon  the  possession  o>f  modern  munition  factories,  railway 
lines  and  ships ;  and  accordingly  they  encouraged  the  growth 
of  these  industries  under  government  auspices,  maintaining 
strict  governmental  regulation.  In  addition,  they  saw  the 
advantage  of  great  industrial  development  for  other  than 
military  reasons.  The  proximity  of  China,  the  greatest 
potential  market  and  source  of  raw  materials  in  the  world, 
presented  a  great  opportunity  to  Japan,  they  perceived. 
They  adopted  a  policy  of  paternalism  in  order  to  develop 
an  industrial  Japan  which  might  supplant  the  western 
nations  as  the  economic  exploiter  of  China.  Since  they 
would  need  cheap  labor  to  accomplish  this  aim,  they  took 
care  not  to  let  their  paternalism  take  the  form  of  a  too  active 
movement  to  better  the  standard  of  living  of  the  working 
class. 

98  [98 
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II 

It  is  said  by  many  that  the  center  of  Japanese  life  is  no 
longer  Tokyo  but  Osaka.  This  is  largely  true,  for  with 
the  development  of  Japanese  industrialism  Osaka  has  grown 
more  rapidly  than  Tokyo.  The  financial  center  of  the 
nation  is  now  Osaka.  Party  conventions  are  frequently 
held  there.  The  nascent  labor  movement,  an  unwanted 
child  of  industrialism,  has  Osaka  for  its  center. 

This  is  in  accordance  with  the  historical  position  of 
Osaka,  which  has  always  been  commercially  important. 
Throughout  the  Tokugawa  period  this  city,  then  known  as 
Naniwadzu,  was  a  free  city,  governed  by  no  daimyo,  and 
its  merchants  were  little  troubled  by  the  arrogance  of  the 
samurai  class.  Here  was  the  national  rice  market,  whither 
all  the  daimyo  of  the  land  sent  the  surplus  products  of 
their  fields.  Even  such  distant  daimyo  as  those  of  Tsugaru 
and  Matsumaye,  in  the  extreme  north,  sent  ships  laden  with 
rice  to  Sakai,  the  seaport  of  Naniwadzu. 

In  the  city  was  a  form  of  merchant  guild,  called  Zeniza, 
which  acted  as  a  sort  of  combination  rice  exchange  and 
bank,  lending  money  to  needy  daimyo  who  mortgaged 
their  crops  as  security.  Doing  business  with  the  Zeniza 
was  a  group  of  samurai  called  Kanjogata  (accountants) 
who  were  representatives  in  Osaka  of  the  several  clans. 
These  gave  themselves  great  airs  in  dealing  with  the 
merchants,  their  social  inferiors,  but  they  got  the  worse  end 
of  most  of  the  business  deals  they  consummated.  Here  the 
heads  of  the  guild  were  the  real  powers,  and  the  great 
daimyo  were  merely  their  clients. 

With  modern  times,  the  great  money-lending  families  of 
Osaka  have  become  modern  bankers.  The  houses  of 
Konoike  and  Kashima,  now  millionaire  financiers,  are 
directly  descended  from  the  bankers  of  old  Osaka. 
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In  Yedo  (now  Tokyo)  the  Tokugawa  capital,  there  was 
in  feudal  days  a  minor  group  of  merchants.  They  did 
business  on  much  the  same  system  as  their  fellows  in  Osaka, 
but  they  were  directly  under  the  eyes  of  the  shogun,  and 
therefore  lacked  independence.  The  Mitsui  family,  now 
millionaires,  are  of  this  group.  In  other  cities,  there  were 
merchants,  but  they  could  not  rise  above  their  feudal  rank, 
which  was  the  lowest  of  the  social  order. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Japan  in  feudal  days  was  carried 
on  entirely  through  the  port  of  Nagasaki,  the  only  harbor 
which  the  shoguns  permitted  to  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
The  only  European  people  who  had  a  share  in  this  trade 
were  the  Dutch.  Daimyo  such  as  Shimadsu  of  Satsuma, 
Nabeshima  of  Hizen  and  Kuroda  of  Chikuzen  sent  their 
samurai  to  Nagasaki  to  deal  with  the  foreigners.  Thus 
they  grew  rich  and  formed  the  basis  of  the  fortunes  which 
.they  still  enjoy. 

Ill 

When  the  Meiji  era  arrived  all  of  the  ruling  classes 
escaped  economic  damage  except  the  lower  orders  of 
samurai.  The  daimyo  kept  much  of  their  fields  and  forests 
as  their  private  property;  the  greater  samurai,  who  were  the 
true  administrators  in  feudal  days,  became  prominent 
government  figures  and  could  get  whatever  they  wanted; 
but  the  lesser  samurai  found  themselves  in  a  bad  way. 
With  the  abolition  of  feudalism  they  lost  their  posts  as 
minor  administrators  for  the  daimyo.  They  knew  no 
trades,  and  their  dignity  forbade  them  to  learn.  The 
government  issued  bonds  and  turned  over  the  money  to 
them  in  compensation  for  their  losses,  but  the  funds  were 
insufficient. 

To  gain  a  livelihood  these  petty  samurai  turned  to  the 
^development   of  industrialism.     Financed   by  the  govern- 
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ment,  they  went  abroad  to  study  industrial  methods,  and 
returned  to  apply  their  new  knowledge  at  home.  Those 
of  Satsuma  and  Choshu  especially  found  it  easy  to  get 
government  backing  for  new  corporations.  The  merchants 
of  Osaka  and  Tokyo  did  not  fail  to  join  them  and  take  part 
in  the  new  movement,  but  it  was  the  efforts  of  these  smaller 
samurai,  that  carried  Japan  speedily  and  effectively  into  the 
industrial  revolution  only  a  few  years  after  she  had  cast  out 
feudalism. 

At  the  same  time  there  arose  in  the  rural  districts  a  new 
class  of  rich  landowners.  In  feudal  days  there  was  in 
each  village  a  shioya  or  hereditary  village  president,  of  the 
farmer  class,  who  acted  as  agent  of  the  daimyo,  gathering 
the  rice  tax  and  helping  to  govern  the  other  farmers.  He 
was  privileged  to-  wear  a  sword,  and  was  a  sort  of  sub- 
samurai.  When  the  days  of  Meiji  came  these  shioya,  like 
the  daimyo  and  the  greater  samurai,  come  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  land.  They  are  now  known  as  Go-no,  or 
country  gentlemen.  These,  together  with  the  descendants 
of  many  of  the  greater  samurai,  are  the  large  landowners 
of  to-day.     They  are  the  backbone  of  the  Seiyukai  party. 

The  wealthy  landed  aristocrats,  of  daimyo  families,  are 
economically  in  a  similar  position  but  form  a  separate 
social  group. 

The  Meiji  Restoration,  like  any  other  great  conflict,  re- 
quired financiers  on  both  sides.  It  is  believed,  although 
the  fact  has  not  been  definitely  established,  that  the  Mitsui 
family  of  Tokyo  financed  the  losing  shogunate,  and  that 
Konoike  of  Osaka  backed  the  revolting  daimyo. 

IV 

In  considering  the  development  of  Japanese  industrialism 
we  must  bear  constantly  in  mind  that  the  entire  process  was 
sponsored  by   the   government.     Industrialism   in   Europe 
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was  developed  by  private  enterprise  and  the  government  step- 
ped in  only  with  the  development  of  dangerous  monopoly; 
but  it  was  not  so  in  Japan.  Here  the  government  developed 
the  industry,  and  then  turned  it  over  to  private  merchants, 
who  reaped  the  profits.  At  the  same  time  the  government 
kept  the  control,  though  not  the  financial  fruits,  of  every 
business  of  military  importance.  Government  enterprise  was 
necessary  in  order  to  get  anything  done,  for  the  merchant 
class  outside  of  Osaka  and  Tokyo  was  not  equal  to  the  task 
of  economic  reconstruction,  and  the  lesser  samurai  had  too 
much  dignity  and  too  little  money  to  engage  in  business  ex- 
cept as  agents  of  the  bureaucrats.  In  the  early  days  of  Meiji 
the  only  private  enterprises  were  the  Osaka  banks.  All  else 
was  operated  by  the  government  or  heavily  subsidized. 

Under  such  circumstances  there  was  necessarily  a  close 
connection  between  the  business  men  and  the  bureaucrats. 
The  way  to  get  rich  was  to  become  the  friend  of  some 
high  officers  in  the  government.  Such  friendships  were 
frequent.  For  example.  Marquis  Inouye,  the  great  Genro 
and  leader  of  financial  reform,  was  an  intimate  of  the  Mitsui 
family.  Marquis  Okuma  and  the  Iwasaki  family,  the 
steamship  kings,  are  also  closely  associated.  The  connec- 
tion between  the  government  and  big  business  in  Japan  is 
frankly  admitted. 

V 

Let  us  briefly  sketch  the  rise  of  some  of  Japan's  great 
capitalists.  Most  spectacular,  perhaps,  has  been  the  car- 
reer of  Iwasaki.  Iwasaki  Yatard  was  a  petty  samurai  of 
Tosa.  He  was  accustomed  to  the  ways  of  the  sea,  and 
when  the  Meiji  era  came  he  determined  to  seek  his  fortune 
in  ships.  He  started  with  the  purchase  of  a  few  ships,  and 
by  intrigue  and  business  skill  he  developed  into  the  greatest 
shipowner  of  the  land.     Early  in  his  career  he  became  the 
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friend  of  Marquis  Okuma  and  Count  Goto,  an  association 
which  was  of  great  value  to  him,  in  his  competition  with 
Viscount  Shinagawa,  whom  he  overcame  and  whose  power 
he  absorbed  after  a  period  of  deadly  rivalry.  He  also  found 
it  valuable  in  his  fight  on  another  rival  company  which 
was  later  organized  by  the  Seiyukai  interests. 

Many  of  the  Japanese  millionares  have  won  their  riches 
in  war  time.  The  Sino- Japanese  war  produced  Fujita  and 
Okura,  who  are  now  men  of  great  wealth  upon  whom  the 
title  of  baron  has  been  confined.  They  started  life  as  plain 
merchants,  one  in  Tokyo  and  the  other  in  Osaka.  Then  they 
found  an  opportunity  to  sell  munitions  to  the  government, 
and  although  the  people  clamored,  they  profited.  The  Russo- 
Japanese  War  brought  wealth  to  Baron  Furukawa,  the  cop- 
per king,  to  whom  Premier  Hara  is  legal  adviser.  The 
greatest  beneficiary  of  the  Great  War  was  the  Suzuki  Com- 
pany, with  which  Baron  Goto  is  associated,  and  which  when 
the  war  broke  out,  had  already  made  a  fortune  in  the 
sugar  business  in  Formosa,  of  which  Goto  was  governor. 
Mitsui,  Iwasaki,  Furukawa,  Fujita,  Okura,  and  Suzuki  are 
the  great  capitalists  of  Japan.  They  control  the  industry 
of  the  nation. 

VI 

In  the  foregoing  I  have  occasionally  mentioned  the  close 
relations  between  the  capitalists  and  the  political  parties  in 
Japan.  Let  me  explain  these  relations  a.  little  more  in 
detail. 

The  Japanese  political  parties — the  Seiyukai,  the  Ken- 
seikai  and  the  Kokuminto — are  the  organs  of  the  rich. 
They  are  controlled  absolutely  by  the  industrial  capitalists 
and  the  wealthy  land  owners.  The  rich  peers,  of  course, 
are  not  interested  in  the  parties.  They  have  other  means  of 
political  expression,  described  in  Chapter  IV. 
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When  the  great  samurai  of  Choshu  and  Satsuma  seized, 
as  bureaucrats,  the  great  places  of  power  in  the  nation,  they 
left  no  place  in  the  front  ranks  of  politics  for  the  parties. 
But  they  permitted  the  parties  to  compensate  themselves 
by  an  alliance  with  the  capitalists,  whereby  the  party  poli- 
ticians gained  much  money.  The  parties  did  not  at  first 
agree  to  this  bargain.  They  fought  to  amend  the  civil  ser- 
vice rules  and  the  regulations  concerning  the  ministers  of 
the  army  and  navy  which  deprived  them  of  political 
power,  but  they  were  beaten,  and  were  forced  to  seek  their 
development  in  the  field  of  industrialism  and  by  an  alliance 
with  capital,  since  they  could  not  win  an  important  place  in 
the  government.  Thus  party  leaders  became  directors  of 
such  concerns  as  the  South  Manchurian  Railway  and  the 
Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha.  The  Seiyukai  was  the  cleverest  of 
the  parties  in  utilizing  this  association  with  capitalism.  To 
this  is  due  the  Seiyukai  ascendency  to-day. 

The  fundamental  condition  which  makes  the  parties  the 
organs  of  the  rich  is  the  Japanese  election  law.  Only  the 
rich  are  voters.  To  qualify  for  the  franchise  one  must  pay 
direct  taxes  of  three  yen  annually.  Only  the  propertied 
classes  can  take  part  in  election.  Therefore  the  parties  care 
nothing  for  the  propertyless  masses. 

There  is  still  another  bond  between  capital  and  the 
parties.  The  expense  of  operating  a  political  party  in 
Japan  is  even  greater  than  in  European  countries  or  the 
United  States.  The  party  leaders  have  no  jobs  with  which 
to  reward  their  subordinates,  for  they  have  no  control  over 
the  offices  of  government.  Therefore  the  party  workers 
must  be  rewarded  with  cash.  The  cost  of  every  election  is 
great,  for  many  of  the  voters  are  purchasable.  Elections 
are  frequent,  because  the  House  of  Representatives  is  often 
dissolved.  Before  the  war  it  cost  usually  more  than  20,000 
yen  to  elect  a  man  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
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expense  now  is  doubtless  much  greater,  Each  candidate, 
by  custom,  pays  half  of  this  expense,  and  the  party  pays  the 
rest.  When  it  is  considered  that  there  are  four  hundred 
members  of  the  House  to  be  elected  every  time  the  House 
is  dissolved,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  parties  need  great  sums 
of  money.     They  can  get  them  only  from  the  capitalists. 

The  party  politicians  who  are  elected  to*  the  Diet  have  a 
still  further  need  for  an  alliance  with  capital.  The  pay  of 
a  member  of  the  Diet  is  small,  and  the  expense  of  election 
is  great.  Therefore  the  Representatives  find  it  convenient 
to  combine  business  with  politics,  and  to  use  their  parties 
to  make  lucrative  business  connections,  so  that  they  may 
support  themselves  while  serving  their  country. 

VII 

This  alliance  shows  itself  in  the  attitude  of  the  parties  on 
taxation.  The  direct  taxes,  payment  of  which  is  the  quali- 
fication for  voting,  are  the  land  tax,  the  income  tax  and  the 
business  tax.  The  Seiyukai,  which  is  largely  supported  by 
the  landowners,  always  fights  for  the  reduction  of  the  land 
tax.  The  Kenseikai,  organ  of  the  industrial  capitalists  in 
the  cities,  fights  for  the  reduction  of  the  business  tax.  The 
Kokuminto  in  its  more  powerful  days,  when  it  had  much 
backing  in  the  cities,  used  also  to  fight  for  the  reduction  of 
the  income  and  business  taxes.  Now,  since  it  has  only  a  few. 
members  in  the  House  and  has  little  power,  it  can  permit 
its  principles  to  become  slightly  idealistic,  and  it  talks  about 
reducing  the  indirect  taxes  on  consumption,  which  are  paid 
by  the  non-voting  masses.  Neither  of  the  powerful  parties 
cares  anything  about  these  taxes,  and  if  the  Kokuminto  re- 
turns to  power  it,  too,  will  forget  them. 

The  parties,  moreover,  are  always  willing  to  vote  a  large 
part  of  the  budget  for  national  defense.  The  capitalist 
shipbuilders  and  munitions  makers  profit  by  this.     Usually 
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the  budget  provides  that  the  expenses  of  preparedness  be 
paid  out  of  the  consumption  taxes,  which  are  paid  by  the 
poor. 

No  party  has  ever  been  opposed  to  imperial  expansion. 
The  chief  reason  for  this  is  the  close  relation  between  capi- 
talism and  imperialism :  territorial  expansion  means  pro- 
fit, in  which  parties  share.  Moreover,  the  men  of  the  lower 
classes  get  killed  in  war,  and  the  parties  are  not  concerned 
with  them,  for  they  do  not  vote.  The  parties  originally 
took  a  militaristic  attitude  to  counteract  the  charges  of  anti- 
patriotism  which  were  brought  against  them  by  the  early 
bureaucrats;  but  they  have  since  found  more  substantial 
reasons  for  jingoism.  The  old-fashioned  militarists  are 
satisfied  with  the  glory  of  victory,  but  not  so  the  party  poli- 
ticians. In  Korea,  the  Seiyukai  men  have  won  places  in 
the  Oriental  Colonization  Company,  which  has  many  con- 
cessions in  this  colony,  and  hi  Manchuria,  others  of  the  same 
party  have  places  in  the  railroad  corporation. 

The  foreign  policies  of  the  pure  militarists  and  the 
capitalistic  imperialists  differ  in  this,  however:  the  former 
insist  upon  the  extension  of  the  imperial  territories  by 
force  of  arms,  whereas  the  latter  are  satisfied  with  "  peace- 
ful penetration."  Thus  it  is  that  the  present  Japanese 
government  is  willing  to  return  the  conquered  territory  in 
Shantung  Province  to  China,  provided  it  is  permitted  to 
keep  the  economic  rights  formerly  held  by  Germany — and 
such  other  rights  as  can  be  extorted  from  China. 

VIII 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  bureaucrats  of  Japan  built  up  a 
modern  industrial  nation,  and  turned  over  the  profits  to  the 
new  capitalist  class  and  its  allies,  the  political  parties.  The 
two  latter  divide  the  fruits  by  bargains  in  the  reduction  of 
direct  taxation  in  the  increase  of  subsidies,  and  by  the  gift  of 
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directorates  in  industrial  concerns.  The  only  weakness  in 
the  structure  is  the  possibility  of  the  awakening  of  labor. 
The  Japanese  industrial  system  was  built  in  haste,  and  its 
erectors  neglected  the  human  element.  The  workers  were 
nowhere  considered.  Suppose,  now,  that  they  should  find 
themselves.  The  entire  structure  would  be  ruined  and  the 
industrial  future  of  Japan  would  be  wrecked.  Japan's 
chance  for  the  economic  control  of  China  would  be  no  more. 


CHAPTER    IX 
The  Workers 


The  laboring  masses  of  Japan,  by  reason  of  the  traditions 
of  feudalism  which  still  influence  them  strongly,  and  even 
more  by  reason  of  the  system  of  education  which  has  been 
set  up  and  operated  by  the  bureaucrats,  have  no  interest  in 
politics  and  no  understanding  of  its  workings. 

In  feudal  days  the  common  man  grew  accustomed  to 
feel  himself  subordinate  to  others.  He  was  ruled  by 
others,  and  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  government.  The 
daimyo  and  his  samurai,  and  over  the  daimyo  the  shogun, 
took  care  of  such  things  for  him.  He  knew  his  duty  to 
his  lords,  but  no  one  had  ever  told  him  of  his  rights. 

There  was,  indeed,  no  reason  for  the  workingman  of 
feudal  days  to  interest  himself  in  politics.  Politics  had 
nothing  to  do  with  industry.  The  business  of  every  crafts- 
man was  carried  on  under  the  supervision  of  his  craft  guild, 
which  regulated  everything  in  minute  detail,  and  which  was 
independent  of  diamyo  and  samurai. 

A  glimpse  at  the  organization  of  these  craft  guilds  may 
help  the  reader  to  grasp  the  psychology  of  the  feudal  crafts- 
man, which  the  modern  worker  has  inherited.1  Trades 
were  passed  from  father  to  eldest  son.  If  a  master  crafts- 
man  (Oyabun)  had  no  son,  or  if  his  son  was  unable  to 

1  Cf.  Katayama,  £.,  "  The  Japanese  Laborer,"  Asia,  vol.  xx,  pp.  31-5, 
Jan.,  1920. 
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carry  on  the  craft,  he  was  required  to  adopt  a  boy,  teach 
him  the  secrets  of  his  skill,  and  bequeath  to  him  his  name 
and  his  business. 

When  the  apprentice,  who  was  always  the  son  or  the 
adopted  son  of  the  Oyabun,  had  learned  something  of  the 
trade,  he  went  into  the  world  as  a  journeyman  (Shokunin 
or  Kobun).  The  journeyman  could  travel  throughout 
Japan  without  paying  for  anything.  Any  Oyabun  to  whom 
he  applied  was  required  by  the  rules  of  the  guild  to  give 
him  work,  food  and  shelter.  When  the  journeyman  wanted 
to  move  to  another  city,  the  Oyabun  always  gave  him  money 
for  his  traveling  expenses.  In  return  for  his  complete 
protection,  the  Kobun  owed  the  Oyabun  absolute  obedience. 
The  preservation  of  these  master-and-servant  relations  was 
a  matter  of  strict  honor  to  both  parties. 

When  the  industrial  revolution  arrived  in  Japan  less  than 
half  a  century  ago,  the  newly  arisen  master  class  impressed 
upon  the  workers  that  the  old  relations  of  Oyabun  and 
Kobun  had  not  been  disturbed.  The  worker  was  still  the 
journeyman,  and  must  obey  his  master;  the  owner  of  the 
plant  was  still  a  master  craftsman,  and  would  protect  his  em- 
ployes. This  propaganda,  coupled  with  the  natural  inertia 
of  the  Japanese,  made  the  workers  slow  to  awaken  to  the 
new  conditions.  It  did  not  often  occur  to  them  that  they 
should  attempt  to  take  part  in  politics.  Their  ignorance  and 
indifference  to  matters  of  state  were  increased  by  the 
education  they  received  during  the  Meiji  era.  This  is  true 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  education  was  made  compulsory, 
and  that  by  the  widespread  use  of  the  Kana  (syllabic  let- 
ters) illiteracy  was  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  people  were  taught  in  the  schools  that  the  Emperor 
was  the  sole  ruler  of  Japan,  and  that  no  other  influence  in 
politics  was  of  any  importance.  The  bureaucrats  used  the 
relation  of  Emperor-worship  as  a  means  of  discouraging 
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participation  in  politics ;  for  if  the  Emperor  alone  ruled,  his 
rule  was  certainly  good,  and  there  was  no  use  in  trying  to 
change  things  anyway,  because  the  Emperor  ruled  by  divine 
authority.  The  pupils  in  the  higher  classes  were  further 
taught  that  government,  in  general,  was  a  matter  to  be  left 
to  the  wise  men,  and  that  the  people  were  better  off  if  they 
did  not  interfere.  The  duties  of  subjects  were  taught  at 
great  length,  but  no  mention  was  made  of  any  rights  that 
they  might  have.  Likewise,  no  mention  was  made  of  such 
topics  as  representative  government,  political  parties  or 
elections. 

Teachers  for  the  public  schools  were  trained  in  normal 
colleges  which  taught  them  humility,  left  them  ignorant  of 
all  civics,  and  encouraged  them  to  be  conservative  and  to 
hate  all  political  parties.  The  pay  of  teachers  was  small. 
Grammar  school  instructors  were  usually  weak,  poor  men, 
who  were  willing  to  accept  such  lowly  positions  because 
the  jobs  were  steady.  Poor  boys  were  encouraged  to  be- 
come teachers  by  the  fact  that  the  government  would  supply 
them  with  food  while  they  went  through  normal  school. 

The  administration  of  the  primary  schools  was  highly 
centralized.  The  high  officials  dictated  the  curriculum  in 
minute  detail,  and  controlled  every  moment  of  the  school 
day.    Such  a  thing  as  academic  freedom  was  unknown. 

II 

Even  if  labor  were  to  take  any  interest  in  politics,  it  would 
do  labor  no  good,  for  only  rich  men  can  vote.  No  man  who 
does  not  pay  an  annual  direct  tax  of  at  least  three  yen  has 
the  franchise.  This  rules  out  most  workers.  Most  of  the 
farm  workers  are  tenants,  and  therefore  own  no  property 
and  most  of  the  industrial  workers  in  the  towns  are  not 
paid  enough  to  enable  them  to  accumulate  property. 

Those  few  voters  who  might  be  inclined  to  favor  a  labor 
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ticket,  or  to  give  a  labor  tinge  to  the  policies  of  the  existing 
political  parties,  are  so  scattered  that  their  votes  have  no 
effect. 

Moreover,  any  small  farmers  who  have  the  right  to  vote 
are,  by  tradition,  under  the  control  of  the  Go-no  of  their 
district,  the  man  who  has  inherited  the  authority  of  the 
village  supervisor  of  feudal  times.  These  men  control  their 
districts  with  discipline  far  stricter  than  that  of  the  Tam- 
many district  leaders  in  New  York. 

The  advance  of  the  labor  movement  in  Japan  has  been 
hampered  by  constant  government  opposition.  Ever  since 
the  earliest  days  of  Meiji  the  government  has  severely 
frowned  on  labor  organizations  of  all  kinds.  In  the  early 
days  none  but  socialists  spoke  for  labor  in  Japan,  and  this 
prejudiced  the  chances  of  any  more  real  labor  movement 
which  might  have  arisen  later,  for  the  government,  feeling 
that  socialism  was  a  menace,  proceeded  to  label  as  socialism 
every  movement  of  any  kind  in  the  interests  of  the  workers, 
and  suppressed  all  alike.  The  government  did  not  even 
distinguish  between  socialism  and  anarchism;  both  alike,  it 
said,  were  traitorous  doctrines.  The  leaders  of  all  prole- 
tarian movements  were  prosecuted  and  the  rank  and  file  of 
their  organizations  frightened,  so  that  the  workers  shunned 
organizations  of  any  kind  as  dangerous. 

The  newspapers,  which  were  mostly  party  organs,  cared 
nothing  for  the  labor  movement,  and  helped  the  government 
to  suppress  it.  Only  in  recent  years  has  the  labor  question 
received  any  notice  at  all  in  the  news  or  editorial  columns. 
Even  if  the  newspapers  had  printed  anything  about  their 
situation  it  would  have  done  the  workers  no  good,  for  their 
long  hours  of  labor  left  them  no  time  to  read,  and  the  news- 
papers, which  cost  3  sen  a  copy,  on  the  average,  were  lux- 
uries too  expensive  for  their  pockets. 
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III 

In  feudal  days  farming  and  fishing  were  the  sole  sources 
of  wealth  of  Japan.  The  government  took  great  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  farming  class,  which  was  the  highest 
of  the  heimin  in  the  social  scale.  Even  to-day  the  majority 
of  the  population  tills  the  soil. 

Although  the  external  life  of  the  Japanese  farmer  has 
been  somewhat  changed  by  the  innovations  of  the  Meiji 
Era,  his  inner  life  and  his  way  of  thinking  is  the  same  as 
it  was  in  the  feudal  age.  He  is  congenitally  conservative, 
and  his  isolated  life  has  aided  that  tendency.  The  tradi- 
tion of  loyalty  to  the  Emperor  is  the  dominant  passion  of 
his  existence. 

Universal  military  training  increases  this  conservatism. 
The  farm  boys  are  the  healthiest  in  the  nation,  and  they  are 
the  backbone  of  the  conscript  army.  The  glory  of  Japan 
is  deeply  impressed  upon  the  young  man  while  he  is  in 
service,  and  his  loyalty  to  things  as  they  are  is  deepened. 
This  loyalty  pervades  the  entire  farmer  class.1 

When  industrialism  developed  in  Japan  many  of  these 
farmers  began  to  move  to  the  cities.  The  land  was  hard  to 
work,  the  income  of  the  peasant  family  was  small,  most  of 
the  desirable  land  in  foreign  countries  were  occupied  by 
whites,  who  did  not  favor  Japanese  immigrants,  and  there- 
fore the  farmers  could  do  nothing  but  go  to  the  cities  and 
become  industrial  workers.  Industrialism,  under  govern- 
ment encouragement,  grew  tremendously,  and  the  domestic 
system  of  manufacture  gave  way  to  the  factory  system. 
The  relations  of  Oyabun  and  Kobun  were  no  more ;  work- 
ers were  simply  employes  and  wage  earners.  The  psychol- 
ogy of  Japanese  labor  began  to  change. 

1  Cf.  Mr.  H.  M.  Hyndman,  "  Japan :  Imperial  and  Capitalistic,"  Asia, 
vol.  xix,  pp.  24-6,  Jan.,  1919.  This  is  a  good  account  of  the  Japanese 
labor  movement. 
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The  wars  which  Japan  fought  in  her  period  of  growth  al- 
ways brought  industrial  expansion,  but  in  each  case  pros- 
perity was  followed  by  a  depression.  The  great  depression 
which  has  followed  the  Great  War,  beginning  in  the  spring 
of  1920,  is  a  case  in  point.  This  see-saw  aided  the  change 
in  the  psychology  of  the  workers.  In  boom  times  the 
number  and  power  of  the  rich  increased,  and  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  capitalists  and  the  working  classes  grew 
greater;  in  slack  times  the  workers  suffered  and  began  to 
learn  how  to  complain. 

IV1 

The  Sino- Japanese  war  (1894-5)  occasioned  the  first 
great  forward  stride  in  Japanese  industrialism.  Before  the 
struggle  the  domestic  system  of  manufacture  clung  to  all 
industries  except  ship-building  and  munitions-making,  but 
new  factories  sprung  up  like  mushrooms  over  the  entire 
nation.  At  the  same  time  the  first  labor  organization  in 
Japan  was  formed; — a  fraternal  society  of  Japanese  rail- 
way workers.  It  did  not  call  itself  a  labor  union,  and  it 
devoted  itself  largely  to  the  provision  of  accident  and  un- 
employment insurance  for  its  members.  All  Japanese  labor  %/ 
organizations  have  pursued  this  course.  There  are  no 
"  labor  unions  "  in  Japan  today;  there  are  only  "  fraternal 
societies." 

Also  at  the  close  of  the  Sino- Japanese  War  came  the 
beginning  of  the  Japanese  socialist  movement.  A  Society 
for  the  Study  of  Socialism  was  formed  in  Tokyo.  At  first 
not  all  the  members  of  this  organization  were  socialists,  but 
as  the  years  passed  the  non-socialists  left  it  one  by  one. 
Among  the  members  of  the  society  were  the  wellrknown 

1  This  account  of  the  labor  movement  in  the  Meiji  era  is  based  largely 
upon  Mr.  S.  Katayama's  Labor  Movement  in  Japan  (1918).  This  small 
book  by  a  Japanese  socialist  can  be  highly  recommended. 
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Japanese  radicals,  Mr.  Sen  Katayama,  now  in  exile  in  the 
United  States,  and  Professor  Isoo  Abe  of  Waseda  Univer- 
sity. 

In  1 90 1  the  first  Japanese  Social  Democratic  Party  was 
founded  by  S.  Katayama,  I.  Abe  and  K.  K.  Kawakami,  who 
is  now  well  known  in  the  United  States  as  a  writer  on  Japan- 
ese affairs.  The  party  was  immediately  dissolved  by  the 
bureaucratic  government,  which  thereafter  saw  to  it  that  no 
radicals  or  laborites  were  permitted  to  start  political  action. 

The  socialists  then  proceeded  to  spread  their  propaganda 
by  means  of  secret  societies.  They  saw  that  there  was  no 
hope  for  them  in  politics,  and  they  were  therefore  driven 
to  thoughts  of  direct  action. 

During  the  Russo-Japanese  War  (1904-5)  these  societies 
carried  on  an  active  pacifist  agitation.  They  managed  to 
publish  a  daily,  which  was  constantly  being  suppressed. 
They  got  in  touch  with  the  Russian  revolutionists,  with 
whom  they  exchanged  resolutions  hoping  that  both  sides 
would  lose  the  war.  They  gained  a  number  of  converts  in 
Japan,  no  doubt,  but  the  opposition  of  the  government  and 
the  loyalty  of  the  population  were  too  strong  for  them. 

Shortly  after  the  close  of  the  war  a  group  of  anarchists 
and  nihilists,  led  by  Denjiro  Kotoku,  attempted  to  assas- 
sinate the  Emperor.1  This  outrageous  act,  which  shocked 
the  entire  nation,  caused  the  government  to  inaugurate  a 
complete  suppression  of  everything  resembling  socialism. 
All  radical  books  were  strictly  suppressed  and  no  one  dared, 
thereafter,  to  call  himself  a  socialist. 

Independent  of  the  puny  socialist  movement,  however, 
the  germs  of  a  more  truly  proletarian  movement  were  de- 
veloping among  the  laborers  of  the  cities.  The  unrest, 
which  was — and  still  is,  even  to-day — chaotic  and  without 

1  Stellman,   L.  J.,   "  Denziro  Kotoku,   Revolutionist,"   The   Overland 
Weekly,  vol.  lviii,  pp.  287-90,  Oct.,  191 1. 
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direction,  took  the  form  of  a  popular  clamor  against  the 
government  of  the  bureaucratic  clans,  Choshu  and  Satsuma. 
Riots  in  Tokyo,  especially  in  the  last  days  of  the  Katsura 
regime,  were  frequent.  This  movement,  was,  of  course, 
utilized  by  the  political  parties  in  their  fight  for  the  control 
of  the  government. 


In  August  19 1 8,  out  of  a  clear  sky  came  the  first  real 
uprising  of  the  Japanese  proletariat  for  proletarian  ends: 
the  rice  riots.  This  outburst  was  the  result  of  a  tremend- 
ous rise  in  the  cost  of  rice — the  price  tripled  in  less  than  two 
months — which  was  due,  in  turn,  to  under-production  and  to 
war-time  speculation. 

Throughout  the  summer  of  1918  the  Japanese  masses 
suffered  patiently  while  the  price  of  their  staple  food  went 
higher.  The  Terauchi  cabinet,  through  its  minister  of 
agriculture  and  commerce,  Mr.  Ren  Nakashoji,  tried  in 
vain  to  check  profiteering  and  to  lower  the  cost  of  living. 
Stories  were  printed  in  the  newspapers  of  the  great  wealth 
and  the  reckless  spending  of  the  speculators.  Popular  feel- 
ing slowly  became  uncontrollable. 

On  August  3,  a  hundred  fishermen's  wives  in  the  little 
northern  village  of  Toyama  got  together  and  decided  that 
they  had  had  enough  of  this.  They  went  in  a  body  to  the 
rice  dealers,  and  asked  them  to  reduce  their  prices.  Some 
one  told  them  that  a  train  load  of  rice  was  about  to  be  moved 
away  from  their  village,  and  they  immediately  ran  to  the 
railroad,  jumped  frantically  upon  the  tracks  in  front  of  the 
train,  and  cried  for  rice.  They  pillaged  the  rice  shops  and 
when  their  leaders  were  arrested,  they  swarmed  around  the 
police  station  and  freed  the  prisoners.  On  August  5  and 
6  the  riots  continued. 
*    The  news  of  the  disorders  in  Toyama  spread  rapidly  over 
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the  nation.  The  people  promptly  reacted  to  the  tidings,  and 
the  disorders  spread  to  the  large  cities.  In  quiat  Kyoto, 
where  in  feudal  days  the  nobles  of  the  Imperial  Court 
practiced  their  lovely  and  peaceful  arts,  the  people  now 
raided  the  rice  shops  and  demolished  the  police  stations.  In 
Kobe  the  trouble  was  most  violent.  The  offices  and  ware- 
houses of  the  great  Suzuki  Company,  which  the  rioters  be- 
lieved had  been  guilty  of  profiteering,  were  burned.  Rioting 
spread  to  Osaka,  Nagoya,  Hiroshima  and  Kure.  Finally  it 
reached  Tokyo,  and  echoes  of  it  were  heard  in  Korea  and 
Formosa.  The  police  lost  control  completely,  and  the  army 
was  called  out.1 

Finally  the  Imperial  Household,  with  a  contribution  of 
three  million  yen,  started  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  poor.  The  capitalists  of  the  nation  contrib- 
uted. With  this  fund  the  government  opened  shops,  and, 
with  the  aid  of  soldiers  and  policemen  as  storekeepers,  dis- 
tributed rice  among  the  people. 

VI 

The  fury,  extent  and  spontaneity  of  this  uprising  make 
it  peculiarly  significant.  It  was  the  first  uprising  against 
the  rich  that  modern  Japan  has  ever  seen.  Its  great  violence 
is  largely  due  to  the  fundamental  excitability  of  the  Japan- 
ese, who  lack  discipline  in  public  demonstration,  and  who  are 
extremely  susceptible  to  the  suggestions  of  violence  that 
make  mobs  dangerous. 

The  party  politicians  made  it  appear  that  the  rioting  was 
an  expression  of  indignation  against  Terauchi  and  the  bur- 
eaucratic government.  They  succeeded  in  getting  themselves 
sufficiently  believed  to  cause  the  downfall  of  the  cabinet. 
This  was  the  only  immediate  effect  of  the  rioting. 

i  Weil,  E.  R,  "  The  Land  of  Nankin  and  Rice  Riots,"  The  World 
Outlook,  vol.  v,  pp.  18-9,  Jan.,  1919. 
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In  the  long  run,  however,  it  will  doubtless  appear  that  the 
riots  did  more  than  overthrow  a  cabinet.  They  demon- 
strated to  the  workers  the  effectiveness  of  mob  action,  and 
the  futility  of  the  government  in  the  face  of  it.  The  work- 
ers have  felt  their  power,  and  they  know  now  that  they  can 
give  battle  to  the  police  and  the  soldiers.  The  generosity 
of  the  rich  men,  who  were  quick  to  give  money  when  the 
peace  of  the  nation  appeared  to  be  in  danger,  may  have 
suggested  to  many  that  riots  among  the  dissatisfied  poor 
would  make  the  rich  surrender. 

Thus  the  workers  have  learned  that  although  they  can 
neither  vote  nor  strike,  they  have  a  weapon.  This  is  the 
dawn  of  an  effective  Japanese  labor  movement. 

VII 

Count  Terauchi  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Hara,  a  commoner, 
who  is  an  exceedingly  clever  politician.  The  new  prime 
minister  proceeded  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  masses  by 
eliminating  a  bit  of  pompous  formality  formerly  practiced 
by  members  of  the  government  in  addressing  the  houses  of 
the  Diet.  Formerly  each  minister  invariably  referred  to 
himself  as  "  This  Imperial  Minister."  Mr.  Hara  and  the 
individual  members  of  his  cabinet  called  themselves  simply 
"  I,"  and  were  greatly  applauded  therefor.  The  Seiyukai 
government  also  abolished  the  body-guard  of  uniformed 
police  which  had  accompanied  former  premiers  in  their  per- 
ambulations. Further,  it  lightened  the  restrictions  on  free- 
dom of  speech;  and,  apparently  at  the  instance  of  the  cab- 
inet, the  Imperial  Household  Department  abolished  the 
stoppage  of  street  traffic  and  the  lining  up  of  school  children 
whenever  the  Emperor  moved  about. 

The  subject  of  socialism  may  now,  to  some  extent,  be 
discussed  in  Japan.  Shortly  after  the  advent  of  Hara  many 
translations    of    Das    Kapital,    which    had    been    held    in 
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abeyance  because  of  the  censorship,  were  published. 
Radical  philosophers  such  as  Bertrand  Russell  came  to  be 
freely  discussed  by  the  students,  and  idolized  by  many. 

Labor  questions  were  discussed  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Diet. 
The  number  of  "  fraternal  societies  "  of  laboring  men  in- 
creased, for  although  Mr.  Hara  did  not  remove  the  restric- 
tions on  the  formation  of  unions,  he  was  lax  in  his  execution 
of  the  restricting  laws. 

Labor  unrest  in  Japan  recently  has  been  stimulated  by 
the  success  of  the  Russian  revolution  and  the  manifest  un- 
easiness of  labor  throughout  the  West.  The  people  have 
taken  full  advantage  of  the  relaxation  of  the  restrictions  on 
discussion,  and  socialism  has  been  widely  discussed  in  the 
newspapers  and  magazines.  The  International  Labor  Con- 
ference of  19 1 9  in  Washington,  in  which  Japan  showed 
fully  as  much  interest  as  any  other  nation,  has  further  in- 
creased the  consciousness  of  her  workers. 

This  unrest  was  counterbalanced  by  the  prosperity  brought 
by  the  war,  much  of  which  has  vanished  in  the  subsequent 
industrial  depression.  High  wages  and  bonuses  survived 
after  the  armistice,  and  helped  to  keep  the  worker  satisfied. 
The  farmers  were  kept  happy  by  the  increased  return  from 
their  rice  fields.  Moreover,  the  government  tried  to  do 
something  for  labor  by  undertaking,  through  labor  bureaux 
of  one  sort  or  another,  to  improve  industrial  conditions. 
In  response  to  pressure  brought  to  bear  at  the  International 
Labor  Conference,  the  factory  laws  of  the  nation  are  to 
be  revised. 


CHAPTER  X 
Conclusion 

I 

There  are  two  ways  of  theorizing  about  the  state:  you 
may  consider  it  something  static,  capable  of  analysis  once 
and  for  all;  or  you  may  regard  it  as  dynamic,  with  aspect 
constantly  shifting  under  the  play  of  varying  forces.  The 
first  way  of  theorizing  is  the  metaphysical  way,  greatly  be- 
loved of  political  philosophers  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Students  of  that  type  believe  that  one  can  accu- 
rately determine  who  is  the  real  ruler  in  a  state — that  sov- 
ereignty is  a  definite  thing,  assignable  to  one  person  or  ele- 
ment in  the  community — and  they  divide  States,  according 
to  the  location  of  sovereignty,  into  monarchies,  oligarchies 
and  democracies.  In  point  of  logic,  this  way  of  theorizing 
is  satisfactory.  Its  failure  to  tally  with  the  facts  does  not 
make  it  the  less  logical.1 

Looking  thus  at  the  state  as  a  static  thing,  the  Japanese 
professors  of  political  science  explained  the  government  of 
Japan  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  Japan,  they  said,  is  an 
absolute  monarchy.  The  Emperor  is  the  sole  head  of  the 
state.  In  him  lies  all  sovereignty.  This  is  the  all-import- 
ant fact,  the  cardinal  principle  of  Japanese  government. 

The  professors  cited  the  legendary  history  of  Japan, 
which  says  that  the  Sun  Goddess  sent  her  son,  the  ancestor 
of  the  Imperial  Dynasty,  to  rule  Japan  forever.     Feeling, 

1  Cf.  Prof.  Giddings'  The  Responsible  State,  chap,  ii,  1918. 
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perhaps,  that  the  legend  was  not  sufficiently  convincing,  they 
quoted  Article  I  of  the  constitution,  which  says  that  the 
Emperor  is  the  sole  head  of  the  nation.  They  also  quoted 
the  constitution  to  show  that  the  Emperor  controls  all  three 
branches  of  the  government,  the  executive,  legislative  and 
judicial;  and  they  argued  from  this  that  to  make  the  cabinet 
responsible  to  the  Diet  instead  of  to  the  Emperor  would  be 
against  the  spirit  of  the  constitution. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  theorists  were  satel- 
lites of  the  bureaucrats  who  ruled  Japan  in  the  name  of  the 
Emperor. 

The  extreme  bureaucratic  professors  of  constitutional  law 
argued  learnedly :  "The  constitution,  rightly,  says  nothing 
of  the  rights  of  subjects.  It  is  concerned  merely  with  the 
powers  of  the  sovereign.  That  part  of  the  constitution 
which  is  interpreted  by  some  as  an  exposition  of  the  rights 
of  the  people  is  in  reality  only  a  section  limiting  the  rights 
of  the  executive,  which  is  under  the  control  of  the  sovereign." 
And  again  "  The  Diet  is  not  intended  as  a  medium  of  repre- 
sentation of  the  people.  It  is  an  institution  to  help  the 
Emperor  to  rule."  Yet  again :  "  Elections  are  not  intended 
to  make  possible  the  choice  of  men  who  represent  the  people. 
The  members  of  the  Diet  are  responsible  to  the  Emperor, 
not  to  those  who  elect  them.  The  voters  are  merely  helping 
the  Emperor  to  choose  his  advisers." 

The  people  placidly  accepted  this  interpretation  of  their 
form  of  government.  They  did  not  see  its  failure  to  cor- 
respond with  the  facts,  for  they  had  been  educated  for 
1,400  years  in  speculative  Chinese  philosophy,  which  is  not 
concerned  with  facts.  They  did  not  see  that  it  was  unjust 
to  them,  for  during  the  long  feudal  era  they  had  been  taught 
that  dutiful  submission  was  the  fate  of  the  masses,  and 
that  the  rulers  of  Japan,  from  the  Emperor  to  the  lowest 
samurai,  were  their  superiors   forever.     They  reverenced 
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the  Emperor  with  the  worship  of  true  religion,  and  the 
ruling  classes  took  advantage  of  this  to  strengthen  their  own 
position. 

The  professors  believed  and  taught  this  theory  of  govern- 
ment largely  because  they  were  speculative  scholars,  in- 
terested in  logic.  They  had  been  hurriedly  educated,  in 
Germany  for  the  most  part,  and  they  taught  what  they  had 
learned  from  text-books  there.  For  independent  inquiry 
they  had  not  the  time.  The  students  were  not  wholly  in- 
jured by  this.  They  learned  to  think  abstractly — an  acqui- 
sition not  to  be  despised — and  they  also  absorbed  the  poetic 
atmosphere  of  legend  in  which  most  of  the  professors  teach- 
ing these  theories  were  wrapped. 

The  attitude  of  the  professors  has  been,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  writer,  unrelated  to  the  facts.  The  state  is  a  dynamic, 
changing  thing.  Although  from  a  pedagogic  viewpoint  it 
may  be  advisable  to  look  upon  it  as  static,  from  a  scientific 
viewpoint  this  is  false. 

Social  and  political  forces  in  the  state  are  constantly 
shifting,  constantly  differentiating  and  integrating.  Viewed 
statistically,  they  seem  always  to  tend  to  a  norm,  but  that 
norm  is  constantly  moving. 

For  this  reason  it  is  impossible  for  statesmen  who  make 
constitutions  to  fit  the  documents  to  the  political  systems 
with  which  they  are  concerned.  A  constitution  is  only  a 
document,  and  it  is  never  an  accurate  image  of  the  forces 
which  make  up  the  shifting  state.  That  is  why,  in  describ- 
ing the  Japanese  State,  I  have  avoided  as  much  as  possible 
quotations  from  the  constitution,  and  descriptions  of  the 
prescribed  forms  of  government.  The  constitution  of  Japan 
is  not  a  reflection  of  the  Japanese  state. 

Prince  I  to,  the  great  political  genius  of  the  Meiji  era, 
drafted  the  constitution  as  a  means  of  adjusting  the  con- 
flict between  the  forces  that  sought  to  rule  Japan.  His 
draft  was  a  compromise  between  the  ruling  classes. 
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The  theory  of  Ito's  constitution  places  the  Emperor  at 
the  head  of  the  nation.  But  the  law  does  not  hint  at 
direct  rule.  The  Emperor  is  adored  as  the  sovereign,  but, 
like  the  King  of  England,  he  rules  only  through  his  advisers. 

The  Peers,  under  Ito's  constitution,  are  the  bulwarks 
which  should  save  the  state  from  too  quick  change.  ltd 
gave  them,  in  the  upper  house  of  the  Diet,  sufficient  power 
to  counteract  any  radical  tendencies  which,  he  foresaw, 
might  develop  among  the  minor  clans  in  the  early  days  of 
their  power. 

Nevertheless,  ltd  made  the  bureaucratic  cabinet  members 
independent  of  the  politicians  of  the  lower  house,  for  he 
saw  that  experts,  not  orators,  would  be  needed  for  the  build- 
ing of  the  new  Japan.  At  the  same  time,  by  creating  the 
House  of  Representatives  he  left  room  for  the  formation 
of  political  parties,  without  directly  encouraging  them. 

Thus  the  constitution  is  a  compromise  between  groups. 
As  such  it  has  been  successful.  But  to  learn  how  the  state 
is  really  governed  one  must  study  not  the  constitution,  but 
the  state  itself.  Let  us  study  the  Japanese  state  in  the  light 
of  the  following  two  general  propositions : 

First :  the  achievement  of  political  power  is  the  result  of 
a  struggle  among  groups,  each  of  which  contends  for  its 
own  interest,  whether  that  interest  be  idealistic,  material- 
istic, or  a  combination  of  the  two.  Usually  the  groups  are 
engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  power,  although  even  in  the  rush 
of  this  pursuit  the  most  materialistic  of  them  must  listen 
to  the  humanitarian  voice  of  the  people. 

Second :  no  state  is  a  democracy,  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
ruled  by  the  whole  people.  A  close  scientific  examination 
will  reveal  that  every  state  is  a  protocracy.  It  is  ruled  by 
the  capable.  The  capable  will  always  lead.  Their  leader- 
ship may  be  hidden  under  varying  forms  of  government :  if 
the  population  is  homogeneous  in  race  and  intellect,  the 
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form  of  government  will  be  democratic;  if  the  people  are 
heterogeneous,  they  are  led  by  despots.  But  always  they 
are  led. 

II 

So  much  for  preliminary  theorizing.  Let  us  now,  in  the 
light  of  this  theory,  pass  in  review  the  several  forces  which 
make  up  the  Japanese  state. 

The  Emperor 

Strictly,  the  Emperor  is  not  one  of  the  political  forces 
which  we  are  considering.  Both  before  and  after  the 
Meiji  Restoration  he  has  been  outside  of  politics,  worshipped 
by  the  people  from  afar,  and  has  kept  a  godlike  aloofness 
from  the  affairs  of  state.  He  is  the  center  of  Japanese 
culture  and  religion.  To  him  all  eyes  are  reverentially 
turned. 

Beyond  all  doubt,  the  Emperor  will  maintain  this  position 
forever.  Whatever  political  changes  may  take  place,  how- 
ever the  balance  of  power  among  the  contending  groups  may 
be  shifted,  the  Emperor  will  remain  the  supreme  head  of 
the  state,  worshipped  by  all,  yet  aloof  from  the  actual 
affairs  of  government. 

The  Genro 

The  Elder  Statesmen — ltd,  Yamagata,  Inouye,  Matsukata, 
Oyama,  and  later  Okuma,  Saionji  and  perhaps  one  or 
two  others — have  been  the  leaders  of  Japan  since  the  early 
days  of  the  Meiji  era.  Their  rule,  interrupted  but  never 
overthrown  by  incursions  of  other  groups,  has  been  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  protocracy,  the  rule  of  the  capable. 
These  men  were  all,  except  Saionji,  humble  samurai  in 
origin,  and  they  rose  by  their  ability  to  the  highest  places 
in  the  land.     Yamagata  outshone  all   others   in  military 
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organizing  ability,  Inouye  and  Matsukata  in  financial  genius, 
Ito  and  Okuma  in  heme  affairs  and  diplomacy,  Saionji  in 
diplomacy.  These  able  men  took  the  government  in  their 
own  hands,  at  first  as  officials  under  the  constitution,  and 
later,  when  they  retired  from  officialdom,  as  the  "extra-con- 
stitutional Genro  Council.  Thus  they  showed  that  in  the 
hands  of  able  governors  a  constitution  is  only  a  piece  of 
paper,  and  that  protocrats  will  rule  in  spite  of  documents. 

There  has  always  been  a  struggle  for  supremacy  within 
the  Genro.  The  group  of  the  Elder  Statesmen,  like  the 
nation,  has  been  divided  into  contending  factions.  At  first 
the  division  was  along  clan  lines :  Satsuma  against  Choshti. 
Later  we  find  it  divided  along  lines  of  political  ideals  and 
programs:  the  conservatives  (Yamagata  and  his  proteges) 
against  the  liberals  (Saionji  and  Okuma). 

This  new  line-up  in  the  Genro  body  is  a  hopeful  sign. 
There  will  always  be  Genro  in  Japan,  for  there  will  always 
be  statesmen  of  more  than  average  ability.  But  in  the 
future,  it  is  to  be  hoped  and  expected,  the  Genro  will  not  be 
clan  leaders  interested  chiefly  in  the  promotion  of  clan  in- 
terests, but  statesmen  interested  in  governmental  policy  and 
ideals. 

Thus  the  reformers  in  Japan  will  probably  obtain  better 
results  by  seeking  to  place  men  of  real  ability  and  public 
interest  among  the  Elder  Statesmen  rather  than  by  attempt- 
ing the  difficult  task  of  abolishing  the  Genro. 

The  Peers  of  the  Upper  House 

These  aristocrats  owe  their  position  to  tradition,  not  abil- 
ity. Most  of  them  are  the  successors  of  the  military  lords 
of  feudalism  and  the  literarily-inclined  nobles  of  the  ancient 
Imperial  Court.  When  the  Meiji  Restoration  came  they 
were  skilful  enough  to  avoid  destruction  by  bargaining  with 
the  leaders  of  the  new  era,  and  they  arranged  for  the  crea- 
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tion  of  the  new  peerage  so  that  they  might  be  compensated 
for  the  loss  of  their  feudal  privileges. 

Banded  together  in  the  upper  house  of  the  Imperial 
Diet,  these  peers  wield  no  small  political  power.  But  this 
power  is  not  based  on  any  real  ability  and  can  be  justified 
by  no  contribution  to  the  needs  of  the  state.  Therefore 
in  the  course  of  time  it  must  vanish,  or  be  modified  in  one 
or  more  of  the  following  ways : 

The  House  of  Representatives,  with  the  broadening  of  the 
suffrage  and  the  development  of  a  party  system  on  Anglo- 
Saxon  lines,  may  grow  to  sufficient  power  to  enable  it  to 
dominate  the  upper  house  —  and  perhaps  the  cabinet  also. 
The  House  of  Peers,  like  its  counterpart  in  England,  will 
combat  this  tendency,  but  eventually  it  must  lose  such  a 
battle,  and  its  legislative  power  be  limited.  It  seems  prob- 
able that  this  will  be  the  normal  development.  It  is,  of 
course,  a  matter  of  the  comparatively  distant  future. 

But  this  may  not  happen  at  all.  The  transformation  may 
be  wrought  through  the  activities  of  a  radical  element  in  the 
House  of  Peers  itself.  The  aristocratic  conditions,  and  the 
class  distinction  of  feudalism,  have  already  shown  signs  of 
disappearance.  The  feudal  distinctions  between  samurai 
and  heimin  and  between  daimyd  and  samurai,  which  were 
based  upon  the  military  necessities  of  the  feudal  age,  are  no 
longer  clearly  drawn.  Only,  in  the  country  districts  the 
ancient  worship  of  aristocracy  remains.  This  change  in 
the  national  feeling  is  reflected  among  the  aristocrats  them- 
selves, many  of  whom  are  beginning  to  doubt  the  value 
of  their  titles.  There  has  even  arisen  in  the  House  of  Peers 
a  radical  group  of  young  men  who  wish  to  give  up  their 
titles.  They  would  prefer  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. Although  according  to  tradition  a  title  bestowed 
by  the  Emperor  cannot  be  relinquished,  in  the  past  few 
years  this  practice  has  been  somewhat  modified,  and  greater 
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modifications  may  be  expected  in  the  future.  The  young 
peers  who  separate  themselves  from  the  aristocracy  in  this 
way  will  doubtless  join  the  ranks  of  the  political  parties, 
or  even  of  labor,  thus  breaking  the  power  of  the  peerage. 

In  the  constitutional  organization  of  the  House  of  Peers 
itself  is  the  third  seed  of  destruction  of  the  aristocratic 
power.  A  part  of  the  personnel  o<f  the  upper  house  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  Emperor.  This  appointment,  of  course,  is 
made  according  to  the  advice  of  the  cabinet.  In  the  past 
the  bureaucratic  cabinets  have  taken  advantage  of  this  to 
pack  the  upper  house  with  their  own  followers.  In  the 
future,  if  the  political  parties  continue  to  form  cabinets, 
they  may  follow  the  same  procedure,  and  thus  convert  the 
House  of  Peers  to  the  party  point  of  view.  This  will  be 
the  death  of  the  old  aristocratic  influence. 

There  remains  a  fourth  way  in  which  the  power  of  the 
peerage  may  be  destroyed:  by  the  removal,  in  response  to 
popular  appeal,  of  the  peerage  itself.  Popular  feeling  against 
the  aristocrats  has  greatly  increased  in  recent  years,  as 
the  feudal  influences  have  waned.  The  radicals  among  the 
people  openly  cry  for  the  immediate  abolition  of  the  peer- 
age. But  these  radicals  are  few  in  number.  There  is  a 
group  of  more  moderate  reformers  who  want  to  deprive  the 
aristocrats  of  their  titles  and  power  by  a  slow,  painless  pro- 
cess. Sons  of  princes,  they  contend,  should  be  permitted 
to  retain  the  title  of  marquis;  sons  of  marquises  should  be 
counts;  sons  of  counts,  barons,  and  sons  of  barons,  com- 
moners. Thus  in  a  few  generations  the  whole  scheme  would 
disappear.  Other  reformers  wish  simply  to  abolish  the 
inheritance  of  titles. 

Such  are  the  forces  in  operation  against  the  aristocrats. 
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The  Bureaucrats 

The  position  of  the  bureaucrats  is  entirely  different.  A 
class  of  office  holders,  trained  to  the  work,  is  necessary  to 
any  efficient  government,  and  therefore  the  bureaucrats,  as 
a  class,  will  endure. 

The  bureaucrats  have  rendered  great  service  to  Japan. 
After  the  restoration  they  established  a  government  on  the. 
western  model  in  an  astonishingly  short  time.  They  mast- 
ered the  material  details  of  western  civilization  with  great 
acuteness,  and  applied  them  efficiently  to  the  Japanese 
national  life.  To  the  bureaucrats  must  go  much  of  the  credit 
for  creating,  in  the  period  of  transition,  a  strong  and  effi- 
cient central  government,  which  overcame  the  difference 
between  the  clans  and  established  the  new  era  with  a 
minimum  of  civil  war.  In  England,  in  the  United  States, 
in  almost  every  country,  terrific  internal  strife  was  necessary 
at  periods  in  the  national  life  corresponding  to  the  Meiji 
Restoration  in  Japan.  But  the  samurai  who  occupied 
the  offices  of  government  and  became  known  as  the  bureau- 
crats of  the  new  regime  successfully  and  peacefully  carried 
the  nation  through  the  critical  period. 

In  doing  so,  however,  the  bureaucrats  preserved  many  bad 
features  of  the  old  regime.  They  took  upon  themselves 
the  attitude  of  superiority  that  had  characterized  the  samurai 
in  feudal  days.  The  official  class  of  the  Meiji  era  was  un- 
bearably arrogant.  Any  officer  of  the  government,  down  to 
the  last  policeman  or  clerk,  considered  himself  better  than 
any  private  citizen,  from  shopkeeper  to  banker.  Much  of 
the  popular  opposition  to  the  bureaucrats  today  is  due  to 
this  arrogance.  The  political  parties,  in  their  anti-bureau- 
cratic propaganda,  have  not  failed  to  take  advantage  of  this. 

In  the  defense  of  their  position  in  the  government,  the 
bureaucrats  did  not  scruple  to  utilize  the  popular  worship 
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of  the  Emperor.  They  attempted  to  make  it  seem  that 
loyalty  to  the  Emperor  meant  also  loyalty  to  the  bureau- 
cracy, and  they  spread  this  propaganda  by  means  of  the 
schools,  which  they  controlled.  This  abuse  has  added  to 
their  present  unpopularity.  The  Japanese  people  do  not 
like  those  who  try  to  utilize  the  Emperor. 

In  spite  of  these  shortcomings,  a  bureaucratic  class  seems 
to  be  necessary  to  efficient  government.  Even  should  the 
political  parties  win  the  upper  hand,  they  will  not  dare  to 
abolish  the  civil  service  law,  which  creates  such  a  class  by 
competitive  examination. 

In  Japan,  the  bureaucratic  class  will  undoubtedly  keep  the 
upper  hand  for  a  while  at  least,  because  of  certain  peculiar 
political  conditions.  While  Prince  Yamagata  lives  his  bur- 
eaucratic followers,  who  are  entrenched  in  the  Privy  Council 
and  the  House  of  Peers,  will  not  yield  to  the  political  party 
men.  But  even  if  he  dies  before  the  fall  of  the  Hara 
cabinet,  the  bureaucrats  are  safe  for  a  while.  In  such  an 
event,  the  Genro  council,  which  the  Emperor  would  sum- 
mon to  select  a  new  prime  minister,  would  consist  of  Mat- 
sukata,  Okuma,  Saionji  and  possibly  Hara.  Saionji  and 
Hara  are  associated  with  the  Seiyukai.  They  would  there- 
fore forbid  the  selection  of  a  Kenseikai  premier,  such  as 
Okuma  would  be  likely  to  recommend,  for  a  Kenseikai  man 
would  certainly  dissolve  the  Diet  and  would  use  his  official 
position  to  manipulate  the  new  elections  to  the  peril  of  the 
Seiyukai  majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  There 
is  no  man  of  prime  ministerial  stature  in  the  Seiyukai  except 
Saionji  and  Hara  themselves :  therefore  they  would  be 
unable  to  force  the  choice  of  one  of  their  own  party.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  would  compromise  on  a  bureaucrat,  with 
whom  the  Seiyukai  could  make  a  deal,  as  they  did  with 
Katsura  and  Yamamoto  in  the  past. 

Suppose   that   Matsukata   and   Okuma,   both   old   men, 
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should  die  as  well  as  Yamagata,  before  the  fall  of  the  Hara 
cabinet.  In  such  an  event  it  is  possible  that  the  Emperor 
would  call  no  meeting  of  the  Genro  council.  The  only 
man  who  could  recommend  the  new  premier  would  be  Hara, 
the  retiring  prime  minister.  As  I  have  shown,  he  would 
nominate  a  friendly  bureaucrat  rather  than  a  Kenseikai  man. 
In  the  bureaucratic  camp  at  present  are  three  men  who 
may  win  the  next  premiership.  They  are  Baron  Goto,  who 
comes  of  a  small  clan  but  who  is  closely  associated  with 
Choshu;  Viscount  Makino,  a  Satsuma  man  who  has  won 
distinction  in  diplomacy;  and  Admiral  Baron  Saito,  officer 
of  a  small  clan  who  has  associated  himself  with  the  Satsuma 
navy  clique. 

The  Militarists 

The  influence  of  miltarism  in  Japan  is  not  easily  to  be 
weakened.  The  military  clique  might  conceivably  be  des- 
troyed, but  the  spirit  of  militarism  would  still  live.  The 
practice  of  thousands  of  years  has  embedded  it  deep  in  the 
soul  of  the  Japanese  people. 

In  feudal  times,  Bushido,  the  philosophy  of  the  samurai's 
sword,  was  taught  as  the  ideal  way  of  life.  In  the  Meiji 
era  the  military  spirit  thus  developed  was  transformed  to  a 
blind  love  of  the  nation.  The  heimin  had  seen  the  samurai 
as  their  superiors;  accordingly,  the  civilians  of  the  new 
nation  were  taught  to  look  upon  the  soldiers  as  their  super- 
iors. 

The  propaganda  of  militarism  was  spread  broadcast  in 
the  temple,  the  school  and  the  community.  The  Emperor, 
the  army  and  the  nation  were  preached  as  the  trinity  which 
all  Japanese  must  worship. 

Upon  this  spirit  as  a  basis  the  military  class  has  created 
a  machine  which  holds  a  dominating  position  in  the  life  of 
the  nation.     The  military  policy  of  Japan  is  dictated  by 
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the  General  Staff,  which  is  independent  of  every  agency  of 
government  but  the  Emperor  himself.  The  rule  that  min- 
isters of  the  army  and  navy  must  be  generals  and  admirals 
makes  the  military  even  more  independent  of  any  civil 
authority.  Through  its  power  of  appointing  military 
attaches  to  embassies  and  legations  all  over  the  world,  the 
General  Staff  is  in  a  position  to  dominate  the  diplomacy 
of  the  nation.  For  the  War  Department  has  a  larger  appro^ 
priation  than  the  Foreign  Office;  and  its  envoys,  with  big 
allowances  for  expenses,  can  make  better,  quicker,  and 
fuller  reports  on  foreign  affairs  than  can  the  members  of 
the  diplomatic  corps.  Thus  the  military  clique  is  better 
informed  than  the  civil  government  in  matters  pertaining  to 
war  and  peace,  and  Japanese  diplomacy  is  to  a  large  extent 
controlled  by  the  militarists.  In  matters  of  army  reorgan- 
ization, the  General  Staff  makes  plans  without  consulting 
any  other  agency,  and  then  reports  its  plans  to  the  helpless 
prime  minister  as  "approved  by  the  Emperor."  The 
tradition  of  the  schools  and  colleges  is  that  the  ablest  young 
men  must  go  into  the  army. 

Thus  strongly  are  the  militarists  entrenched.  But  in 
recent  years  the  position  of  the  military  party — as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  spirit  of  militarism  itself — have  been 
somewhat  weakened.  The  able  young  men  just  from  col- 
lege have  not  been  as  willing  as  in  former  years  to  align 
themselves  with  the  generals  and  admirals.  The  Seiyukai 
has  taken  advantage  of  its  new  power  to  diminish  the  pri- 
vileges which  were  accorded  by  the  bureaucrats  to  the 
military  men.  Civilians  have  for  the  first  time  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  governorship  of  Formosa. 

The  number  of  able  Satsuma;  and  Choshu  men  in  high 
places  in  the  army  and  navy  has  been  diminished,  and  the 
prejudice  of  the  people  against  those  that  remain  has  in- 
creased.    The  growth  in  power  of  capitalisim  will  hasten  the 
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downfall  of  this  military  clique.  But  its  fall  will  only 
strengthen  the  spirit  of  militarism,  for  it  will  remove  the 
only  prejudice  against  the  army  which  the  people  feel. 

The  Political  Parties 

The  political  parties,  which  began  as  organizations  of 
Go-no  and  petty  samurai,  have  risen  to  a  position  of 
dominance  in  the  civil  government  of  Japan. 

Students  of  politics  now  admit  that  party  government  is 
the  system  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  Japan.  The  old  ar- 
guments of  the  bureaucrats  based  on  the  supposed  ineffi- 
ciency of  parties  or  on  the  divine  right  of  the  Emperor  to 
rule  through  the  agency  of  the  bureaucrats  no  longer  carry 
weight. 

The  only  opponent  of  the  political  parties  which  can 
threaten  their  supremacy  in  the  future  is  labor,  which  is  only 
beginning  to  rise  as  a  political  force. 

The  parties  are  now  being  feebly  attacked  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  identified  with  the  capitalists.  But  until 
this  radical  attitude  gains  general  public  approval  the  parties! 
need  not  fear. 

The  expert  politicians  which  the  present  parties  have  de- 
veloped in  the  years  of  their  struggle  for  power  are  quite 
able  to  keep  out  competition.  Among  them  are  many  men 
who  were  trained  in  the  bureaucracy.  Their  administrative 
and  political  skill  is  great.  They  are  capable  of  using  even 
the  Privy  Council  and  the  House  of  Peers,  the  old  strong- 
holds of  the  bureaucrats,  and  the  newly  created  Advisory 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  as  weapons  to  overwhelm 
opposition.  They  know  how  to  roll  logs  and  to  compromise 
as  do  none  of  their  competitors,  actual  or  potential. 

The  present  parties  do  not  want  universal  suffrage.  This 
is  natural  enough,  for  they  have  been  developed  by  a  limited 
electorate  whose  strength  would  be  decreased  by  an  exten- 
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sion  of  the  ballot.  But  they  will  use  agitation  for  universal 
suffrage  as  a  weapon  against  their  bureaucratic  opponents  in 
the  House  of  Peers  and  the  Privy  Council.  In  doing  so 
they  will  be  playing  with  fire.  Unless  they  handle  the  sub- 
ject with  the  greatest  of  tact,  it  will  overwhelm  them,  and 
universal  suffrage  will  be  passed  in  spite  of  them,  by  the 
pressure  of  circumstances. 

The  people  hope  for  this,  but  vainly.  Elections  under 
universal  suffrage  would  be  no  freer  of  control  by  party 
bosses  than  are  elections  today.  The  Japanese  masses 
know  nothing  of  politics,  and  merely  to  give  them  the  vote 
will  not  teach  them. 

The  Capitalists 

In  Japan  the  capitalists  are  not  welded  together  to  form 
a  distinct,  conscious  class  as  they  are  in  some  western 
countries.  The  merchants  and  financiers  still  remember  the 
humble  places  they  held  in  feudal  times,  and  the  people  re- 
member also.  In  the  rural  districts  especially,  where  the 
■industrial  revolution  has  not  progressed  far,  the  people 
<do  not  greatly  respect  capitalists. 

The  industrial  revolution  has  in  no  part  of  Japan  reached 
the  stage  where  capital  is  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a 
-very  few  powerful  men.  The  great  capitalists  who  have 
already  emerged  have  not  yet  learned  how  to  advance  their 
cause  by  means  of  propaganda  in  the  schools,  temples  and 
newspapers.  They  are  not  experienced  politicians,  and  al- 
though they  are  closely  allied  with  the  political  parties, 
they  are  not  the  dominating  half  of  the  alliance.  Again, 
industrialism  in  Japan  was  fostered  by  the  state,  which 
means  that  the  bureaucrats  and  the  capitalists  therefore  have 
not  the  fighting  spirit  which  captains  of  industry  show  in 
nations  where  the  growth  of  industrialism  meant  a  fierce 
•competition  under  a  government  which  kept  its  hands  off. 
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When  the  Japanese  financiers  hear  of  a  revolt  against  their 
power,  they  compromise  rather  than  fight.  For  instance, 
when  the  rice  riots  of  191 8  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  capi- 
talists they  made  haste  to  contribute  to  a  fund  to  relieve  the 
suffering  of  the  rioters. 

But  the  wealth  of  the  nation  will  increase,  and  capital  will 
grow  stronger  and  stronger.  And  as  it  develops  it  will 
entrench  itself  as  a  political  force  by  strengthening  its  al- 
iance  with  the  dominant  political  parties,  and  also  by  flirt- 
ing with  the  militarists. 

It  will  use  the  former  connection  to  get  protection  for  its 
property  and  to  win  the  aid  of  the  police  in  its  struggle 
with  labor.  It  will  use  foreign)  complications  and  im^ 
perialistic  schemes  appealing  to  patriotic  pride  and  calling 
for  a  large  army  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  masses 
from  domestic  affairs. 

The  Workers 

Labor  is  the  weakest  of  the  political  forces  we  have  been 
considering.  It  has  recently  burst  out  in  several  directions, 
but  its  strength  is  not  to  be  overestimated  on  this  account. 

The  city  labor  groups  have  recently  held  demonstrations 
for  political  purposes.  They  have  participated  in  the  agita- 
tion for  universal  suffrage.  But  none  of  their  leaders  has 
a  clear  idea  of  what  he  is  after.  Most  of  them  are  tools 
of  the  existing  political  parties.  To  be  sure,  these  demon- 
strations are  better  ordered  than  were  the  riots  of  former 
years,  when  the  workers  would  rise  and  smash  everything  in 
sight  for  no  particular  reason  and  to  no  advantage  to  them- 
selves; but  still  the  proletarian  movement  is  poorly  organ- 
ized. The  membership  of  unions,  both  craft  and  industrial, 
is  growing,  and  the  use  of  the  strike  and  of  sabotage  is 
increasing;  but  to  say  that  for  these  reasons  labor  has  sud- 
denly become  strong  is  to  exaggerate. 
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Participation  in  politics  can  offer  no  hope  of  success  to 
Japanese  labor.  Labor  in  Japan  has  no  leaders  trained  in  the 
intricacy  of  politics.  In  countries  like  Great  Britain  the 
radical  parties  still  feel  this  lack.  How  much  more  acutely 
is  it  felt  in  a  nation  where  political  action  is  entirely  new 
to  the  workers?  Moreover  the  expense  of  maintaining  an 
effective  political  party  in  Japan  is  far  greater  than  the 
laborites  could  hope  to  bear  for  many  years  to  come. 

Labor  may  possibly  try  to  act  politically  through  the 
media  of  existing  parties,  as  does  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor.  Such  tactics  can  be  attempted  as  soon  as  universal 
suffrage  is  won.  But  this  would  divide  the  labor  move- 
ment into  two  groups,  the  idealists  who  object  to  the  com- 
promise which  would  be  necessitated  by  dealing  with  the 
parties,  and  the  opportunists  who  are  willing  to  compromise. 
A  division  on  these  lines  would  greatly  damage  the  potency 
of  the  labor  movement  for  real  progress.  Also,  a  tendency 
to  deal  with  existing  parties  would  open  labor  to  the  tricks 
of  politicians..  Some  clever  opportunist  such  as  Goto  or 
Osaki  might  undertake  the  leadership  of  the  labor  group, 
and  thus  rise  to  great  power,  at  the  expense  of  the  ideals 
and  true  interests  of  the  workers. 

Therefore  Japaneses  labor  will  probably  denounce  politics 
and  turn  to  industrial  weapons  to  achieve  its  ends.  The 
movement  for  One  Big  Union  and  for  the  use  of  the 
general  strike  for  political  purposes  has  already  gained 
great  headway  among  the  workers.  The  most  idealistic  of 
the  labor  leaders  favor  something  resembling  British  guild 
socialism,  and  the  most  radical  of  them  are  out-and-out 
syndicalists. 

Ill 

Such  are  the  forces  whose  interplay  is  Japanese  politics. 
Each  takes  its  turn  at  being  on  top.     The  bureaucrats,  led 
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by  the  Genro  and  in  alliance  with  the  militarists,  have  held 
that  position  throughout  the  Meiji  era  and  into  the  present 
Taisho  era.  It  is  now  the  turn  of  the  political  parties,  in 
alliance  with  capital. 

But  no  group,  however  strong,  can  become  the  dictator. 
No  one  force  can  make  the  others  negligible.  The  politics 
of  the  nation  will  always  Ipe  the  resultant  of  their  interplay, 
the  balance  of  the  forces. 
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PREFACE 

The  aim  in  writing  this  volume  was  to  supply  a  needed 
source  to  which  the  layman,  the  social  worker,  the  general 
practitioner,  and  others  could  refer  when  considering  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  treatment  of  the  insane.  Many  books 
have  been  written  on  various  phases  of  the  problem,  but, 
no  one  of  these  books  answers  the  purpose  in  mind.  When 
the  writer  first  became  interested  in  mental  hygiene  activi- 
ties, he  sought  in  vain  for  any  one  volume  or  even  for 
several  which  would  give  him  a  comprehensive  understand- 
ing of  the  questions  involved  in  caring  for  and  treating  the 
insane.  The  facts  and  their  interpretations,  as  presented  in 
the  following  pages,  are  the  result  of  several  years  of  active 
and  intensive  work  and  study  of  matters  relating  to  the  in- 
sane. The  reason  so  much  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon 
insanity  among  the  Jews  is  that  the  material  available  to  the 
writer  dealt  largely  with  this  group. 

In  making  a  study  of  this  kind,  the  cooperation  of  many 
persons  is  necessary.  The  thanks  of  the  writer  are  ex- 
tended to  Dr.  M.  B.  Heyman,  Supt  of  Manhattan  State 
Hospital,  and  to  Dr.  G.  A.  Smith,  Supt.  of  Central  Islip 
State  Hospital,  for  permission  to  consult  records  in  their 
files ;  and  to  Dr.  M.  S.  Gregory,  Director  Psychopathic  Ser- 
vice, Bellevue  Hospital,  for  similar  cooperation.  For  many 
valuable  suggestions  I  am  indebted,  among  others,  to  Drs. 
J.  Smith  and  M.  M.  Sherman,  psychiatrists  of  the  Free 
Synagogue  Mental  Hygiene  Clinics ;  to  Dr.  A.  A.  Brill,  Dr. 
Bernard  Glueck,  Dr.  H.  M.  Pollock,  Mr.  G.  H.  Hastings, 
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and  particularly  to  Profs.  Franklin  H.  Giddings  and  Henry 
R.  Seager. 

I  am  above  all  indebted  to  Prof.  Samuel  McCune  Lindsay, 
who  has  been  my  guide  and  friend  during  the  years  I  have 
studied  at  Columbia  University,  and  to  Dr.  Sidney  E.  Gold- 
stein, teacher  and  friend  for  many  years. 

Jacob  A.  Goldberg 
Columbia  University,  Jan.  21,  1921. 
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CHAPTER  I 

History  of  New  York's  Policy  of  Caring  for 
the  Insane 

i.  introduction 
The  gradual  process  of  evolution  in  methods  of  caring 
for  the  insane  may  be  roughly  divided  into  four  periods,1 
viz: 

i.  The  era  of  demoniacal  exorcism,  or  of  revenge. 

2.  The  chain  and  dungeon  period,  or  of  indifference. 

3.  The  era  of  asylums  for  the  insane,  or  of  humanitarian- 
ism  and  empirical  treatment. 

4.  The  era  of  hospitals  planned  and  organized  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  various  classes  of  the  insane,  including 
psychopathic  hospitals  for  the  acutely  insane  in  cities, 
and  colonies  for  the  chronic  and  mixed  classes  of  in- 
sane in  the  country;  or  of  scientific  study,  rational 
treatment  and  preventive  medicine.2 

These  periods,  while  distinct  in  their  outline,  have  not 
shown  any  sudden  break  of  continuity  in  the  transition  from 
one  period  to  the  other.  It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  fix  the 
time  limits  of  these  eras  by  centuries,  and  yet  we  may  ap- 
proximate an  historical  sequence  by  assigning  the  era  of 
demoniacal  exorcism  to  the  Middle  Ages,  the  chain  and  dun- 
geon era  to  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  and  the  era  of 
special  asylums  to  the  19th  century,  while  we  reserve  for  the 

1  Peterson,  Frederick,  American  Journal  of  Insanity,  voL  lviii,  Nov. 
3,  1902,  p.  405. 

'Van  Gieson,  Ira,  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction, 
1001,  "  Public  Policy  in  the  Care  of  the  Insane,"  p.  161. 
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20th  century  the  distinction  of  introducing  more  generally 
into  modern  civilization  the  methods  of  care  and  treatment 
based  upon  scientific  study,  rational  treatment  and,  above 
all,  preventive  medicine. 

The  aim  of  this  study  being  limited  to  a  consideration  of 
the  genesis  and  development  of  methods  in  the  social  care 
and  treatment  of  the  insane  in  New  York  State,  and  of 
the  social  aspects  of  the  problem,  it  is  obvious  that  a 
discussion  of  the  era  of  revenge  and  of  the  chain  and 
dungeon  period  would  be  largely  out  of  place. 

II.    CARE  AND  TREATMENT 

(a)  Under  Commonwealth  of  New  York,  1JJJ-182J. 
The  first  public  hospital  or  asylum  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  in  which  the  insane  received  special  medical  treat- 
ment, was  the  New  York  City  Hospital.  This  institution 
was  incorporated  by  royal  charter  bearing  date  June  13, 
1 77 1,1  and  a  building  in  pursuance  of  its  objects  was  begun 
in  1773,  which,  unfortunately,  was  destroyed  by  fire  before 
completion.  The  intervention  of  the  Revolutionary  War, 
bringing  with  it  financial  embarrassments,  delayed  the  prog- 
ress of  the  work  of  contraction,  so  that,  despite  pecuniary 
aid  received  from  the  colonial  legislature,  the  edifice  was 
not  opened  until  January,  1791.  It  was  then  opened  as  a 
general  hospital,  receiving  all  cases  of  disease  indiscrimin- 
ately, and  in  this  way  cases  of  insanity  gradually  found  their 
way  into  it.2  The  exact  date  of  the  reception  of  the  first 
case  cannot  be  ascertained,  although  two  are  reported  as 
admitted  in  May,    1797.*     Hitherto  the  insane  had  been 

1  Peterson,  Arthur  E.,  and  Edwards,  Geo.  W.,  New  York  as  an 
Eighteenth  Century  Municipality,  p.  301. 

•  Ordronaux,  John,  Lunacy  Laws  of  New  York,  p.  199. 

8Earle,  Pliny,  History  of  the  Bloomingdale  Asylum  for  the  Insane, 
1848,  p.  8. 
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legally  classified  among  disorderly  persons,1  and  were  to  be 
disposed  of  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  magistrates  be- 
fore whom  they  were  brought,  either  by  being  confined,  or 
if  strangers,  returned  to  their  last  legal  place  of  settlement. 

Meanwhile,  as  the  insane  had  greatly  multiplied  in  num- 
bers, and  formed  an  exceptional  class  whose  condition  re- 
quired for  its  successful  treatment  such  space  and  isolation 
as  could  not  be  obtained  in  a  general  hospital,  the  governors 
of  the  New  York  Hospital  applied  to  the  legislature  for 
assistance  to  enable  them  to  build  a  separate  structure  for 
this  class  of  patients.  This  was  granted  thetmi  in  1806,2 
through  the  enactment  of  "  An  Act  for  the  better  and  more 
permanent  support  of  the  hospital  in  the  City  of  New 
York."  It  provided  that  the  State  of  New  York  should  ap- 
propriate the  sum  of  $12,500  annually  for  a  period  of  fifty 
years  as  a  subsidy  to  the  hospital.  The  new  structure  was 
opened  in  July,  1808.3  No  requirements  were  stipulated 
at  this  time  as  to  the  admission  of  insane  patients,  but  in 
1809  a  law  was  passed,  granting  authority  to  the  overseers 
of  the  poor  of  any  city  or  town  in  the  state  to  contract  with 
the  governors  of  the  New  York  Hospital  for  the  mainten- 
ance and  care  of  any  lunatics  chargeable  to  such  city  or 
town.4  This  act  was  the  initial  step  taken1  by  the  legislature 
in  the  recognition  of  the  insane  as  a  special  class  of  diseased 
persons,  requiring  medical  care  and  treatment  in  institutions 
of  a  definite  character.  It  also  established  the  principle  of 
its  judicial  custody  over  them  as  wards,  to  be  protected  and 
supervised  in  their  persons  as  well  as  in  their  estates  through 
the  agency  of  its  courts  and  appointed  officers. 

At  this  period  there  was   no  institution  to  which  the 

1  Laws  of  1788,  chap.  31. 
1  Laws  of  1806,  chap.  54. 

3  Ordronaux,  op.  cit.,  p.  200. 

4  Laws  of  1809,  chap,  go,  sec.  3. 
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criminal  insane  could  be  sent,  and  two  cases  arose  requiring 
the  action  of  the  legislature,  the  governor  not  being  at 
that  time  empowered  to  grant  pardons  in  such  cases.  In 
1799  one  John  Pastano  was  convicted  of  murder  and  sen- 
tenced to  be  executed.  It  transpired  that  the  man  was  in- 
sane. An  appeal  was  made  to  the  legislature  to  save  him  and 
a  law  was  passed  pardoning  him,  on  condition  that  he  be 
kept  in  prison  until  he  could  be  returned  to  his  place  of  legal 
residence.1  A  similar  case  arose  again  in  181 6  and  was 
disposed  of  in  the  same  way,  except  that  arrangements  were 
to  be  made  by  the  friends  or  relatives  for  care  in  some 
"  lunatic  hospital  or  asylum."  2  In  1816  the  society  of  the 
New  York  Hospital  was  again  given  authority  by  law  to 
erect  a  new  building.  This  was  opened  for  use  June,  182 1, 
as  the  Bloomingdale  Asylum  for  the  accommodation  of  in- 
sane persons,  and  received  a  further  annuity  of  $10,000,  to 
be  continued  like  the  other  to  1866.3 

There  was  no  further  legislation  dealing  with  the  com- 
mitment and  care  of  the  insane  until  1827,  when  a  law  was 
passed  bearing  upon  the  proper  provision  for  the  custody 
of  insane  persons  in  jails,  and  the  responsibility  of  the  next 
of  kin  to  care  for  or  make  proper  provision  for  the  care  of 
insane  persons.4     It  might  be  well  to  note  at  this  point  that 

lLaws  of  1800,  chap.  3,  entitled  "An  Act  to  pardon  John.  Pastano 
for  murder." 
1  Laws  of  1816,  chap.  4. 
3  Ibid.,  chap.  203. 

*Laws  of  1827,  chap.  294,  entitled!  An  Act  concerning  Lunatics.  Sees. 
2,  3  and  4  recite  that  "  no  lunatic  shall  be  confined  in  any  prison,  gaol 
or  house  of  correction,  or  Ibe  confined  in  the  same  room  with  any 
person  charged  with,  or  convicted  of,  any  criminal  offense.  But  he 
shall  be  sent  to  the  asylum  in  New  York,  or  to  the  County  poor-house 
or  almshouse,  or  other  place  provided  for  the  reception  of  lunatics  by 
the  county  superintendents." 

Sec.  5  recites  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  parents  or  relatives  of 
any  lunatic,  if  able,  to  support  him  in  such  asylum. 
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during  the  first  half-century  of  the  existence  of  the  com- 
monwealth, viz.,  from  1777  to  the  passage  of  the  above  law 
in  1827,  the  insane  were  treated  as  dangerous  persons,  and 
the  policy  was  to  protect  society  against  their  acts  of  violence 
by  arresting  and  incarcerating  them  in  jails  and  prisons  with 
criminals.1  For  nearly  twenty  years,  viz.,  from  1808  to 
1827,  the  State  of  New  York  confined  its  insane  in  jails, 
where  they  were  still  treated  as  criminals  and  were  generally 
chained,  as  directed  by  the  law  of  1788; 2  in  the  poor- 
houses  or  almshouses,  where  the  chronic  insane  congregated 
and  were  subjected  to  every  possible  degree  of  cruelty  and 
neglect;  and  in  the  asylum  of  the  New  York  Hospital, 
where  they  were  treated  in  the  most  humane  manner,  by 
the  best  class  of  officers  and  attendants.3  It  was  during  the 
next  half  century,  from  1827  to  1877,  that  the  policy  of  the 
state  was  steadily  in  the  direction  of  improving  the  public 
care  of  the  insane,  and  especially  of  insane  poor. 

(b)  18 30-187 3.  There  was  a  great  want  felt  at  this 
time  for  state  asylums  for  the  insane.  The  population  of 
the  state  had  grown  to  almost  2,000,000  and  there  were  as 
yet  no  special  facilities  provided  by  the  state  or  county 
authorities  for  the  care  of  the  insane,  other  than  what  has 
been  alluded  to  in  regard  to  the  New  York  Hospital.  The 
need  had  become  so  great  that  Gov.  Throop,  in  his  annual 
message  to  the  legislature  of  January,  1830,  called  its  atten- 
tion to  the  uncared-for  condition  of  the  poor  and  indigent 
insane.  He  referred  to  the  privations  and  neglect  to  which 
these  persons  were  subjected  under  poor-house  regulations, 
and  remarked  that  "  no  restoration  can  be  hoped  for  under 
such    circumstances." 4      Moved    by    these    unanswerable 

1  American  Journal  of  Insanity,  July,  1883,  pp.  50-51. 
1  Laws  of  1788,  chap.  31,  sec.  6. 

•  Amer.  Jour,  of  Ins.,  July,  1886,  pp.  61-62. 

*  Assembly  Document  no.  2,  Jan.  7,  1830. 
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arguments  in  favor  of  state  intervention,  the  assembly 
shortly  thereafter  adopted  a  resolution  that  "  the  standing 
committee  on  charitable  institutions  do  inquire  into  the  pro- 
priety of  making  further  provision  for  ameliorating  the  con- 
dition of  the  insane  poor."  x  Upon  the  recommendation  of 
this  committee,  there  was  appointed  a  special  committee  to 
investigate  the  manner  in  which  the  hospital  in  the  city  of 
New  York  and  the  asylums  connected  with  it,  had  disbursed 
the  funds  received  from  the  state,  and  to  inquire  into  the 
necessity  of  erecting  a  new  establishment.2 

The  report  of  this  special  committee  made  March  10, 
183 1,3  dealt  with  the  causation  of  insanity,  its  status  in  this 
and  other  countries,  the  needs  of  the  insane  in  the  state,  and 
the  duty  of  the  state  toward  them.  According  to  this  re- 
port, there  were  at  that  time  (1830)  2,695  insane  persons, 
with  but  one  incorporated  asylum  at  Bloomingdale,  contain- 
ing provision  for  about  200  patients,  and  one  private  asylum 
at  Hudson  with  accommodations  for  50  patients.  It  was 
optional  for  the  Bloomingdale  Asylum  under  the  law  of 
March  24,  1807,  to  accept  pauper  patients,  and  for  this 
reason  there  was  no  provision  whatever  in  the  state  for  the 
comfortable  support  and  proper  treatment  of  the  insane 
poor. 

During  the  session  of  183 1  a  special  legislative  committee 
was  again  appointed  upon  this  subject  and  a  report  sub- 
mitted; but  no  legislative  action  was  taken.  In  the  same 
session  (1831)  Dr.  Samuel  White,  superintendent  of  the 
Hudson  Lunatic  Asylum,  applied  for  a  subsidy  in  aid  of  his 
institution.4  A  special  committee  on  Lunacy  Legislation 
spoke  very  highly  of  the  Hudson  Asylum,  and  recommended 

1  Assembly  Journal,  Jan.  29,  1830. 

■  Assembly  Document  no.  408,  April  14,  1830. 

3  Ibid.,  263,  March  10,  1831. 

4  Ibid.,  305,  April  4,  1831. 
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that  county  authorities  make  contracts  with  Dr.  White  for 
the  care  of  the  insane  but  did  not  advise  any  subsidy  on  the 
part  of  the  state.1 

In  1832  Gov.  Throop  in  his  annual  message  again  reverted 
to  the  condition  of  the  pauper  insane  as  one  calling  for  state 
intervention.2  A  special  comtmiittee  was  again  appointed 
and  reported  in  favor  of  making  state  provision  for  the  in- 
sane.3 However,  11  o>  action  was  taken  before  the  legislature 
adjourned. 

In  January  1834,  Gov.  Marcy  recalled  the  matter  to  the 
notice  of  the  legislature.4  A  special  committee  was  again 
appointed;  belief  in  state  provision  for  the  insane  was 
reaffirmed,  but  no  legislation  followed.5 

In  1835  the  same  program  was  essentially  repeated,  with 
the  same  result.6  No  action  was  taken  by  the  legislature  to 
mitigate  the  existing  evils  until  1836,  when  an  act  was  pas- 
sed authorizing  the  establishment  of  the  State  Lunatic 
Asylum  at  Utica.7  This  came  about  at  this  time  largely  as 
a  result  of  a  memorial  presented  to  the  legislature  by  the 
State  Medical  Society,  asking  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable 
state  asylum,  for  the  insane.8  The  asylum  at  Utica  was 
opened  in  1843  and  was  to  provide  for  the  transfer  of  the 
most  suitable  cases  from  the  county  poor-houses.  In  1850 
the  law  governing  admission  to  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum 

1  Assembly  Document  305,  April  1,  1831. 

2  Ibid.,  2,  Jan.  3,  1832. 

J  Ibid.,  174,  Feb.  28,  1832. 

4  Ibid.,  3,  Jan.  7,  1834. 

5  Ibid.,  347,  March  29,  1834. 
'Ibid.,  167,  Jan.  31,  1835. 

''Laws  of  1836,  chap.  82,  entitled  An  Act  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  New  York  State  Lunatic  Asylum. 

%  25th  Annual  Report,  Managers  of  State  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Utica, 
1867,  pp.  50-51. 
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was  amended  so  as  to  restrict  the  selection  of  cases,  by  pro- 
viding that  "  no  person  in  indigent  circumstances,  not  a 
pauper,  shall  be  admitted  into  the  asylum,  unless  such  per- 
son shall  have  become  insane  within  one  year  next  preced- 
ing such  admission,  and  county  judge  must  take  proof  of 
same."  l  County  judges  had  the  power  to  send  indigent 
insane  persons  brought  before  them  either  to  the  county 
poor-house  or  the  State  Asylum,  as  in  their  judgment  might 
be  for  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned.  The  county 
superintendents  of  the  poor  committed  the  pauper  class. 

It  was  not  until  1848  that  provision  was  made  for  insane 
criminals,  when  an  act  to  amend  the  law  regulating  county 
and  state  prisons  was  passed,  providing  that  whenever  any 
convict  became  insane,  he  was,  after  examination  by  the 
prison  inspector,  to  be  transferred  to  the  Utica  Asylum.2 
If  at  the  expiration  of  his  sentence  he  was  still  insane,  the 
superintendent  of  the  asylum  might  return  him  to  the  charge 
of  the  superintendent  of  the  county  whence  he  came.  As 
a  result  of  the  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  insane  dis- 
covered among  criminals  in  the  prisons,3  and  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  affording  them  suitable  treatment  in  the  hospitals 
attached  to  such  institutions,  further  legislation  was  enacted 
in  1855.  This  represented  the  first  effort  toward  a  more 
systematic  classification  of  the  insane,  and  toward  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  distinction  between  criminals  and  non- 
criminals  in  relation  to  their  detention  in  asylums,4  It 
being  found  impracticable  to  carry  this  project  into 
operation,  and  as  nothing  short  of  a  separate  institution 
would  suffice  for  the  contemplated  purposes,  the  legislature 

1  Laws  of  1850,  chap.  282,  sec.  2. 

2  Laws  of  1848,  chap.  294,  sec.  96. 
8  Ordronaux,  op.  cit.,  p.  29. 

4 Laws  of  1855,  chap.  456,  entitled  An  Act  to  Provide  for  Insane 
Criminals. 
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passed  an  act  organizing  a  special  asylum  in  1858.1  The 
institution  thus  erected  at  Auburn  for  the  care  of  insane  con- 
victs provided  accommodations  for  all  the  criminal  insane 
of  the  state  until  1892,  when  the  Matteawan  institution  was 
opened  at  Fishkill-on^the-Hudson  (now  Beacon). 

Reference  should  be  made  to  the  care  of  the  insane  in 
the  metropolitan  district — the  counties  of  New  York  and 
Kings — where  the  insane  in  custody  of  the  poor  authorities, 
increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the  almshouse  and  its  at- 
tached hospital,  both  situated  on  the  grounds  of  the  present 
Bellevue  Hospital,  were  unable  to  care  properly  for  those 
under  their  care.  It  was  not  until  1839,  when  the  insane 
asylum  on  Blackwell's  Island  was  opened,  that  any  relief 
was  afforded.  This  was  the  first  institution  of  its  kind 
erected  by  the  County  of  New  York,  and  on  June  10,  1839, 
197  insane  persons  were  removed  to  it  from  the  almshouse 
and  hospital.2  Froiml  time  to  time  additions  were  made  to 
the  Blackwell's  Island  institution  until  1869,  when  the 
authorities  sought  permission  from  the  legislature  to  issue 
bonds  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  to  construct  a  new 
insane  asylum  on  Ward's  Island.3  This  permission  was 
granted  arid  the  new  institution  was  opened  in  1871  for 
male  patients  removed  from  Blackwell's  Island,  the  latter 
being  retained  for  women. 

Pauper  lunatics  in  Kings  County,  as  in  other  counties,  had 
been  kept  in  the  poor-house  asylum  on  the  county  farm  at 
Flatbush.     In  1844  the  need  of  better  accommodations  for 

1  Laws  of  1858,  chap.  130,  entitled  An  Act  to  Organise  the  State 
Lunatic  Asylum  for  Insane  Convicts,  sec.  1  providing  that  "  The  (build- 
ing now  being  erected  on  the  prison  grounds  at  Auburn  shall  be  known 
and  designated  as  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum  for  Insane  Convicts." 

'Ordronaux,  op.  cit,  pp.  202-203. 

8  Laws  of  1869,  chap.  56,  sec.  1. 
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this  increasing  class  led  to  the  passage  of  a  law1  which 
authorized  the  county  treasurer  to  raise  funds  to  erect  a 
new  insane  asylum  at  Flatbush.  The  need  of  additional  ac- 
commodations led  to  further  enabling  legislation  in  185 1,2 
1853/  1855,4  i860,5  and  1867.6  Accommodations  were 
thus  provided  for  about  600  patients. 

Like  New  York  and  Kings,  Monroe  County  was  author- 
ized in  1863  to  provide  for  all  its  dependent  insane  and 
construct  a  separate  and  distinct  institution  from  that  of 
the  county  poor-house,  to  be  known  as  the  Monroe  County 
Asylum  at  Rochester.7  Of  the  other  counties  in  the  state, 
not  one  made  adequate  provision  for  their  own  insane. 
There  was  an  increasing  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  coun- 
ties to  resume  the  care  of  their  chronic  insane,  in  many 
instances,  an  assumption  also  of  the  right  of  treating  acute 
cases  of  insanity.  This  was  done  by  county  officers  who,  on 
the  plea  of  economy,  evaded  the  law  relating  to  the  speedy 
commitment  of  recent  cases  to  state  asylums,  and  thus  con- 
verted the  poor-house  asylums  into  institutions  for  the  insane.8 

Despite  the  establishment  of  the  State  Asylum  at  Utica, 
the  number  of  insane  in  almshouses  increased  steadily,  due 
to  the  rapid  increase  in  the  population  of  the  state.  In  1855 
the  county  superintendents  of  the  poor  held  a  convention  at 
the  Utica  State  Asylum  in  order  to  consider  what  action 
they  should  take  to  remedy  the  difficulties  they  were  having 
in  providing  for  their  insane.    Their  recommendations  were 

1  Laws  of  1844,  chap.  203. 
■  Laws  of  1851,  chap.  351. 

3  Laws  of  1853,  chap.  255. 

4  Laws  of  1855,  chap.  92. 

6  Laws  of  i860,  chap.  221. 

6  Laws  of  1867,  chap.  546. 

''Laws  of  1863,  chap.  82,  sees.  1-9  inc. 

8Ordronaux,  op.  ctt.,  p.  215. 
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that  two  additional  state  institutions  should  be  contructed. 
At  the  following  session  of  the  legislature  a  bill  was  in- 
troduced creating  two  more  asylums;  it  was  favorably  re- 
ported, but  the  premature  adjournment  of  the  legislature 
arrested  its  further  progress.1  At  last,  mainly  through  the 
efforts  of  Miss  Dorothea  L.  Dix  and  Dr.  Sylvester  D.  Wil- 
lard,  secretary  of  the  State  Medical  Society,  the  legislature 
in  1864  authorized  an  investigation  by  Dr.  Willard  of  the 
condition  of  the  insane  in  the  state.2  The  report  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  legislature  in  1865  and  dealt  at  some  length 
with  the  appalling  condition  of  the  insane  in  the  county  in- 
stitutions, and  the  crowded  condition  of  the  state  asylum.a 
The  result  of  the  report  was  the  establishment  of  the  Willard 
Asylum  for  the  insane  poor  of  the  chronic  classes,4  and  the 
further  provision  that  acute  cases  were  to  be  sent  to  the 
Utica  State  Hospital.  After  the  completion  of  the  Willard 
Asylum  no  more  chronic  cases  were  to  be  sent  to  the 
county  poor-houses  from  the  Utica  institution,  but  to  the 
Willard  Asylum  instead.  The  creation  of  the  distinction 
between  acute  and  chronic  cases  persisted  until  it  was  finally 
abolished  by  the  State  Care  Act  of  1890. 

Further  steps  leading  to  the  establishment  of  other 
asylums  were  being  taken,  and  in  1867  a  law  was  passed 
authorizing  the  establishment  of  the  Hudson  River  Asylum 
at  Poughkeepsie.5  This  institution  was  opened  in  1871  for 
the  reception  of  the  so-called  acute  cases.     In  1870  a  law 

1  Hurd,  Henry  W.,  Institutional  Care  of  the  Insane,  vol.  iii,  p.  no. 

*  Laws  of  1864,  chap.  418,  entitled  An  Act  in  relation  to  insane  per- 
sons in  pcor-housesy  insane  asylums  and  other  institutions  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  obtain  statistics  of  the 
insane. 

3  Assembly  Doc,  vol.  xix,  Session  of  1865. 

4  Laws  of  1865,  chap.  342. 

5  Laws  of  1867,  chap.  93. 
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was  passed  establishing  a  homeopathic  asylum  at  Middle- 
town,  New  York,1  this  being  the  first  attempt  in  the  United 
States  to  establish  such  a  hospital.  It  was  erected  with  the 
aid  of  private  contributions,  and  received  its  first  patients  in 
1874.  An  act  to  establish  the  Buffalo  State  Asylum  for  the 
Insane  was  passed  in  April,  1870.2  This  institution  was  of- 
ficially opened  in  November,  1880. 

(c)  18 '7 3-1888.  A  turning  point  in  the  history  of  lunacy 
affairs  in  New  York  came  as  the  result  of  the  passage  of  a 
law  in  1873,  whereby  the  office  of  the  State  Commissioner  in 
Lunacy  was  created.3  This  law  also  required  that  private 
asylums  be  licensed.4  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Commissioner 
in  Lunacy  to  examine  into  the  condition  of  the  insane  and 
idiotic,  the  management  and  conduct  of  the  asylums  and 
other  institution's  for  their  custody, 6  and  to  submit  a  report 
to  the  State  Board  of  Charities. 

Chapter  571,  Laws  of  1873,  was  found  to  impose  ex- 
ceedingly cumbrous  and  confused  powers  upon  the  Com- 
missioner in  Lunacy.  Among  other  things,  although  he 
was  a  state  official,  instead  of  reporting  his  official  acts  to 
the  legislature,  he  was  required  to  render  a  report  to  the 
State  Board  of  Charities,  at  whose  direction  only  such  re- 
ports could  reach  the  law-making  power.     Furthermore,  in 

1  Laws  of  1870,  chap.  474. 

2  Ibid.,  chap.  378. 

*  Laws  of  1873,  chap.  571,  entitled  An  Act  further  to  define  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  Board  of  State  Commissioners  of  Public 
Charities,  and  to  change  the  name  of  the  Board  to  the  State  Board  of 
Charities.  Sec.  13  created  the  office  of  .State  Commissioner  in  Lunacy. 
John  Oirdronaux,  LL.D.,  professor  of  medical  jurisprudence  in  the  Law 
School  of  Columbia  College,  was  appointed  to  the  office. 

ALaws  of  1873,  chap.  571,  sec.  9,  requiring  that  private  asylums  ber 
licensed  by  the  newly  created  State  Board  of  Charities. 

5  Laws  of  1873,  chap.  571,  sec.  14. 
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spite  of  the  fact  that  the  office  had  been  established  to  dis- 
cover and  redress  wrongs  committed  in  asylums,  no  method 
was  provided  to  do  this,  as  reports  had  to  be  submitted,  as 
above  noted  in  a  round-about  and  time-consuming  manner. 
These  facts  soon  became  so  obvious  that  the  next  legislature 
radically  altered  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Commissioner 
in  Lunacy.1  This  was  done  by  the  enactimient  of  a  law  in 
1874,2  based  upon  recommendations  made  by  the  Commis- 
sioner in  Lunacy,  John  Ordronaux,  and  the  Attorney- 
General,  Daniel  Pratt.3     Section  1  of  this  law  provided  that 

no  person  should  be  committed  to  or  confined  as  a  patient  in 
any  asylum  public  or  private,  or  in  any  institution,  home  or 
retreat  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  insane,  except  upon 
the  certificate  of  two  physicians,  under  oath,  setting  forth  the 
insanity  of  such  person.  But  no  person  should  be  held  in 
confinement  in  any  such  asylum  for  more  than  five  days,  unless 
within  that  time  such  certificate  be  approved  by  the  judge  or 
justice  of  a  court  of  record  of  the  county  or  district  in  which 
the  alleged  lunatic  resides;  and  said  judge  or  justice  may  in- 
stitute inquiry  and  take  proofs  as  to  any  alleged  lunacy,  before 
approving  or  disapproving  of  such  certificate,  and  may,  in  his 
discretion,  call  a  jury  in  each  case  to  determine  the  question 
of  lunacy. 

Section  2  required  that  "the  examining  physicians  be  of  re- 
putable character,  graduates  of  some  incorporated  medical 
college,  permanent  residents  of  the  state  and  engaged  in  the 
actual  practice  of  their  profession  for  at  least  three  years," 
and  such  qualifications  had  to  be  certified  to  by  a  judge  of  a 
court  of  record.  Section  3  prohibited  any  physicians  from 
certifying  to  the  insanity  of  any  person  for  the  purpose  of 

1  Laws  of  1874,  chap.  446. 
i  Ibid. 

8  Report  on  a  codification  of  the  Laws  relating  to  the  Insane,  with 
proposed  amendments  thereto,  Senate  Doc.  86,  Session  1874. 
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committing  him  to  an  asylum  of  which  the  said  physician 
was  either  superintendent,  proprietor,  an  officer,  or  a  regular 
professional  attendant  therein. 

Previously,  county  judges  or  superintendents  of  the  poor 
had  committed  patients  without  the  certificates  of  physi- 
cians, and  up  to  this  time  legislation  had  been  considered 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  protecting  the  public  against  danger- 
ous persons. 

In  order  that  the  Commissioner  in  Lunacy  might  have 
proper  assistance  when  making  any  investigation  into  the 
general  management  and  administration  of  any  asylum, 
public  or  private,  in  which  insane  persons  were  detained,  a 
law  was  passed  in  1878,1  providing  that  "  whenever  he  shall 
undertake  any  such  investigation,  he  shall  give  due  notice 
thereof  to  the  district  attorney  of  the  county  in  which  the  in- 
stitution is  located,  and  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  dis- 
trict attorney  to  appear  at  such  investigation  in  behalf  of  the 
people." 

On  May  13,  1879,  a  law  was  passed  abolishing  the  New 
York  State  Inebriate  Asylum  and  converting  it  into  the 
Binghamton  Asylum  for  the  Chronic  Insane.2  The  latter 
was  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients  of  the  chronic 
pauper  class  from  poor-houses  in  October,  1881.  There 
was  no  further  legislation  of  iimlportance  until  1887  3  when 
the  St.  Lawrence  State  Asylum  at  Ogdensburg  was  estab- 
lished. This  institution  was  opened  to  receive  patients  in 
1890. 

III.    COUNTY  CARE  OF  INSANE 

There  were  at  this  time  seven  state  and  three  county 
asylums  for  the  insane.4     Despite  this  fact,  the  number  of 

1  Laws  of  1878,  chap.  47,  sec.  2. 

2  Laws  of  1879,  chap.  280. 

3  Laws  of  1887,  chap.  375. 

4  State  Commissioner  in  Lunacy,  Annual  Report,  1888,  p.  99. 
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insane  in  almshouses  was  still  as  great  as  in  1869,  when  the 
Willard  Asylum  was  opened.  The  growth  of  the  general 
population  of  the  state,  which  in  1890  reached  almost 
6,000,000/  was  so  great  that  the  state  institutions  were  in- 
adequate to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  them.  In  the 
meantime  the  movement  on  the  part  of  the  county  authori- 
ties, which  had  begun  in  187 i,2  for  exemption  from  sending 
chronic  cases  to  the  state  institutions,  was  gradually  ex- 
tended until  in  1887  there  were  19  counties  legally  author- 
ized to  maintain  this  class  of  dependents.  A  further 
indication  of  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  to  bring  about 
the  extension  of  the  system  of  county  care  of  the  insane, 
was  the  Act  passed  in  1888  providing  for  the  support,  con- 
trol and  management  of  the  chronic  insane  in  Erie  County, 
through  the  establishment  of  a  county  institution.  * 

However,  objections  to  the  county  system  were  numerous 
and  of  great  weight.  Its  greatest  fault  was  the  fact  that 
there  was  no  uniformity  in  the  care  bestowed  upon  patients, 
nor  was  there  any  standard  of  care.  Each  county  asylum 
was  managed  by  local  men,  generally  without  experience  or 
adequate  training  and  with  only  a  limited  knowledge  of  the 
requirements  of  such  an  institution.  The  asylums  were 
not  under  the  control  of  medical  men  and  their  management 
was  apt  to  be  governed  by  considerations  of  economy  rather 
than  of  humanity.  In  consequence  of  these  conditions,  as 
many  systems  of  management  were  evolved  as  there  were 

1  U.  S.  Census. 

8  Laws  of  187 1,  chap.  713,  entitled  An  Act  in  relation  to  the  chronic 
pauper  insane,  authorizing  the  State  Board'  of  Charities  to  exempt 
counties  from  the  operation  of  section  10  of  the  Willard  Asylum  Act, 
which  required  that  all  the  chronic  pauper  insane  from  the  poor-houses, 
and  all  those  discharged  not  recovered  from  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum, 
should  be  sent  to  the  Willard  Asylum  {Laws  of  1865,  chap.  342). 

•  Laws  of  1888,  chap.  360. 
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counties,  and  the  insane  thus  sheltered  failed  to  get  uniform 
care  or  adequate  and  proper  treatment.1 

The  true  state  of  affairs  at  this  time  (1888)  may  be  sur- 
mised from  the  figures  quoted  below,  from  which  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  number  of  insane  patients  outside  of  state  in- 
stitutions was  almost  twice  as  large  as  within  such  institu- 
tions.2 

The  distribution  of  insane  patients  was  as  follows : 

Number 

State  asylums  for  the  acute  insane 1,808 

State  asylums  for  the  chronic  insane 2,851 

State  asylums  for  insane  oriminals  216 

State  asylum  for  insane  emigrants  42 

4,917 

County  asylums  for  acute  and  chronic  insane,  viz : 

New  York  4,439 

Kings    1,531 

Monroe    276 

County  asylums  for  chronic  insane 1,763 

Poor-houses    482 

City  alms-houses   25 

Private  asylums  794 

9,310 

Total   14,227 

IV.    STATE   CARE    (l88p-ip20) 

The  deplorable  conditions  under  which  many  of  the  insane 
in  the  state  had  to  exist  were  becoming  worse  from  year  to 
year,  due  largely  to  the  rapid  increase  in  the  general  popula- 
tion, and  the  concomitant  increase  in  the  insane  population. 
In  1886,  realizing  that  an  end  to  county  care  of  the  insane 
was  imperative,  especially  from  the  humanitarian  point  of 

1  Hurd!,  Institutional  Care  of  the  Insane,  vol.  i,  p.  145. 

2  State  Commissioner  in  Lunacy,  Annual  Report,  1888,  p.  98. 
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view,  the  committee  on  the  insane  of  the  State  Charities  Aid 
Association  was  directed  by  a  resolution  of  the  board  of 
managers,  to  report,  in  the  form  of  a  bill,  a  practical  plan 
for  removing  the  dependent  insane  from  the  county 
asylums  and  poor-houses  and  placing  them  under  the  care 
of  the  state.1 

The  State  Medical  Society  joined  the  State  Charities  Aid 
Association  in  the  campaign  for  legislation  to  obliterate 
county  care  entirely  and  succeeded  in  1889  in  obtaining  as 
a  preliminary  step,  the  passage  of  a  law  creating  a  new  State 
Commission  in  Lunacy  of  three  members :  a  physician,  a 
lawyer  and  a  reputable  citizen,  the  medical  member  being 
designated  the  president  of  the  commission.2  The  follow- 
ing year  these  same  organizations,  aided  by  the  new  com- 
missioners, were  instrumental  in  getting  the  State  Care  Act 
passed  in  the  face  of  much  opposition  from  supervisors  and 
superintendents  of  the  poor  of  exempted  counties.  This 
act  was  based  upon  a  plan  drawn  up  in  1875  by  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Association.3  The  final  bill,  drafted  by  a 
member  of  the  State  Chanties  Aid  Association,4  passed  the 
legislature  without  amendment,  and  came  to  be  known  as  the 
State  Care  Act  of  1890.3     This  law  embodied  much  con- 

1  State  Commissioner  in  Lunacy,  Annual  Report,  1893,  pp.  490-491. 
'  Laws  of  1889,  chap.  283. 

3  State  Charities  Aid)  Assn.,  Annual  Report,  1875.  Dr.  C.  R.  Agnew, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Hospitals,  drew  up  the  plan. 

4  Prof.  Theodore  W.  Dwight,  Dean  of  the  Columbia  College  Law 
School,  member  of  the  committee  on  the  insane  of  the  State  Charities 
Aid  Assn. 

5  Laws  of  1890,  chap.  126,  entitled  An  Act  to  promote  the  care  and 
curative  treatment  of  the  pauper  and  indigent  insane  in  ihe  counties  of 
this  state,  except  New  York,  Kings  and  Monroe  counties,  and  to  per- 
mit said  excepted  counties  or  either  of  them,  in  accordance  with  the 
action  of  their  respective  local  authorities,  to  avail  themselves  or  anyone 
of  them,  of  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
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tained  in  the  law  creating  the  State  Commissioner  in 
Lunacy,1  but  eradicated  completely  county  care,  except  in 
the  case  of  New  York,  Kings  and  Monroe'  Counties,  where 
the  asylums  became  state  institutions  within  the  following 
six  years.2  The  existing  state  asylums  were  enlarged  as 
rapidly  as  possible  3  m  order  to  provide  accommodations 
for  about  2,200  additional  patients,4  all  of  whom  were  trans- 

V erred  to  state  care  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  State  Care  Act,5  the  state  was 
Mivided  into  as  many  asylum  districts  as  there  were  state 
insane  asylums  in  the  state,  and  provision  was  made  to  either 
change  or  increase  the  districts  as  necessity  demanded.  As 
a  result  of  the  early  experiences  with  the  office  of  State 
Commissioner  in  Lunacy,  the  new  law  gave  the  Commission 
in  Lunacy  adequate  powers,  and  charged  the  commission 
with  the  execution  of  the  provisions  of  the  State  Care  Act, 
conferring  on  it  the  power  to  make  such  rulings  concerning 
the  management  of  the  several  institutions  as  in  its  judg- 
ment seemed  desirable  and  necessary. 

The  Commission  in  Lunacy  was  formally  organized  in 
June,  1889,  and  at  once  set  about  the  performance  of  the 
duties  assigned.  The  first  inspection  by  the  commissioners 
of  all  county  asylums  and  poor-houses  of  the  state  convinced 
them  that  exclusive  state  care  was  absolutely  necessary,  and 
the  presentation  of  a  report  to  the  legislature  on  conditions 
as  found  by  them  did  much  to  hasten  the  full  establishment 

1  Laws  of  1874,  chap.  446. 

1  Lams  of  1891,  chap.  335,  entitled  An  Act  for  the  conversion  of 
Monroe.  County  Insane  Asylum  into  a  state  hospital,  as  provided  in 
Section  14,  Chapter  126,  Laws  of  1890. 

3  Appropriations  for  this  purpose  were  made  to  the  various  state  hos- 
pitals 'by  Laws  of  1891,  chap.  91. 

4  State  Commission  in  Lunacy,  Annual  Report,  1893,  pp.  5-6. 
0  Laws  of  1800,  chap.  126,  sec.  1. 
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of  state  care.1  The  commission,  even  before  the  enactment 
of  the  State  Care  Act,  had  been  granted  powers  more  ex- 
tensive in  their  scope  and  of  greater  authority  than  those  en- 
joyed by  the  British  Commission  at  that  time. a  Among  the 
immediate  results  of  the  Acts  of  1889  and  1890  was  one 
that  was  not  at  first  contemplated,  namely,  the  removal  to 
state  hospitals  by  certain  non-exempted  counties,  of  the  so- 
called  chronic  insane  who'  had  been  kept  in  custody  in  the 
county  poor-houses  in  clear  violation  of  the  law.  Thus 
within  one  year  23  counties  were  entirely  relieved  of  their 
insane; '  in  1894  Queens  County  abandoned  its  suit  against 
the  state  in  resistance  to  the  requirements  of  the  State  Care 
Act,  and  all  its  insane  remaining  patients  in  the  wretched 
institution  at  Mineola  were  transferred  to  the  Hudson  River 
State  Hospital  at  Poughkeepsie.  * 

It  should  be  noted  that  much  of  the  opposition  to  state 
care  for  the  insane  centered  about  the  division  of  the  insane 
by  law  and  practice  into  two  classes,  the  curable  and  the 
incurable.  The  thought  was  that  the  insane  who  were  be- 
lieved to  be  beyond  cure  might  need  less  medical  attend- 
ance, and  less  of  all  other  comforts  and  enjoyments  which 
go  to  make  life  bearable  to  this  unfortunate  class.' 

By  the  year  1895  the  dependent  insane  of  fifty-nine  of  the 
sixty  counties  of  the  state  were  under  state  care  and  treat- 
ment in  state  hospitals.*     Kings  County  was  admitted  by  an 

1  State  Commission  in  Lunacy,  Annual  Report,  1889,  pp.  19-21,  43,  45. 

J  Riggs,  C.  E.,  "  Progress  in  the  Care  of  the  Insane  in  the  last  20 
Years,"  N.  C.  C.  C,  1893. 
s  State  Commission  in  Lunacy,  Annual  Report,  1890,  p.  32. 
4  S.  C.  in  L.,  Annual  Report,  1894,  p.  5. 
6  S.  C.  in  L.,  Annual  Report,  1891,  p.  285. 
*  S.  C.  in  L.,  Annual  Report,  1895,  p.  7. 
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act  of  the  legislature  of  this  year.1  The  attempt  was  made 
in  the  same  year  to  put  New  York  County  under  the  State 
Care  Act  but  the  bill  to  convert  the  New  York  City  Asylums 
into  the  Manhattan  State  Hospitals  failed  to  become  a  law. 
The  authorities  of  New  York  City  at  this  time  began  to 
question  the  constitutionality  of  the  State  Care  Act,  insofar 
as  under  its  provisions  New  York  County  had  to  pay  not 
only  for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  its  own  insane,  but 
also  had  to  contribute  its  share  of  the  state  tax.  It  should, 
be  noted  that  the  tax  had  been  paid  for  a  period  of  nearly 
sixty  years.2  However,  the  difficulty  was  solved  and  state 
care  for  all  New  York  State  consummated  by  the  enactment 
of  a  law  in  1896  covering  New  York  County.3 

The  effect  of  the  enactment  and  practical  application  of 
the  State  Care  Act  in  New  York  was  not  only  felt  through- 
out the  United  States4  but  influenced  legislation  along 
similar  lines  in  countries  in  America  and  in  Europe.5  The 
energy  of  those  connected  with  the  management  of  the 
state  hospitals  was  fully  occupied,  during  the  first  decade  of 
state  care  (1890- 1900),  with  the  completion  of  the  general 
frame-work  of  the  system,  with  bringing  the  great  metro- 
politan hospitals  into  it,  and  with  establishing,  at  least  in 
statutory  form,  the  outlines  of  a  coordinated  and  organized 
state  system.     This  accomplished,  the  next  decade  was  de- 

1  Laws  of  1895,  chap.  628,  entitled  An  Act  for  the  transfer  of  the 
grounds,  buildings  and  equipment  of  the  Kings  County  Lunatic  asylums, 
with  their  inmates  to  the  state,  and  for  the  establishment  in  lieu  thereof 
of  the  Long  Island  State  Hospital. 

a  New  York  City  Dept.  of  Public  Charities  and  Corr.,  Annual  Report, 
1894,  p.  58. 

9  Laws  of  1896,  chap.  2,  entitled  An  Act  for  the  conversion  of  New 
York  City  asylums  for  the  insane  into  a  state  hospital,  and  to  establish 
the  Manhattan  State  Hospital. 

4  Hurd,  op.  cit.,  vol.  i,  p.  324. 

6  State  Com.  in  Lunacy,  Annual  Report,  1895,  p.  7. 
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voted  to  developing  the  smooth  and  efficient  operation  of  all 
of  the  state  hospitals  under  conditions  established  by  the 
new  system.  Due  to  the  large  number  of  insane  cared  for 
in  state  hospitals,  it  has  been  necessary  to  develop  a  system 
of  smooth,  efficient,  and  economical  administration.  It  is 
the  practical  application  of  the  State  Care  "Act,  as  well  as  in 
the  act  itself,  that  many  other  states  and  countries  have  been 
interested.1 

The  benefits  and  achievements  resulting  from  the  enact- 
ment of  the  State  Care  Act  in  1890  are  not  only  numerous, 
but,  as  noted  below,  most  important  for  the  proper  care  and 
treatment  of  the  insane: 

Adoption,  on  July  1,  1890,  of  a  new  and  improved  form 
of  medical  certificate  in  lunacy,  designed  to  facilitate  the 
commitment  of  insane  persons  to  institutions,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  provide  the  liberty  of  the  individual  with 
better  safeguards  against  wrongful  intent  than  had  hereto- 
fore existed.2 

Registration  in  the  office  of  the  commission  of  all  qualified 
medical  examiners  in  lunacy  in  the  state,  thus  enabling  the 
commission  on  receipt  of  a  lunacy  certificate  to>  determine 
if  the  examiners  signing  the  same  are  legally  qualified  to 
perform  these  services.3 

Complete  registration  in  the  office  of  the  commission  of  all 
persons  held  in  custody  as  insane,  whether  in  public  or 
private  institutions.4 

Adoption  of  a  uniform  system  of  statistical  returns  for  all 
hospitals  and  asylums,  public  and  private.5 

1  Folks,  Homer,  The  State  Hospitals  at  the  Parting  of  the  Ways,  aid- 
dress  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  iSept.  6,  1912,  p.  4. 
*  State  Com.  in  Lunacy,  Annual  Report,  1890,  p.  125. 
1  Ibid.,  p.  124. 
4  Ibid.,  p.  124. 
6  Ibid.,  p.  125. 
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Provision  for  the  transfer  of  patients  from  one  institu- 
tion to  another,  on  the  order  of  the  commission,  whenever 
for  any  sufficient  reasons  this  may  be  deemed  desirable.1 

Regulation  providing  for  the  admission  of  private  patients 
to  state  hospitals  from  any  part  of  the  state  without  restric- 
tion as  to  district,  at  a  maximum  rate  not  to  exceed 
$10.00  per  week.  The  rights  of  the  other  patients  are 
protected  by  the  provision  that  there  shall  be  no  distinc- 
tion between  public  and  private  patients  in  regard  to  the 
scale  of  care  and  accommodations  furnished  them.2 

Provision  for  the  paroling  of  patients  who  are  not  re- 
garded as  homicidal,  suicidal,  or  otherwise  dangerous  for  a 
period  of  six  months,  during  any  portion  of  which  they  may 
be  returned  to  the  hospital  without  a  new  process  of  com- 
mitment. This  permits  patients  whose  condition  warrants 
it  to  go  home  on  trial  before  final  discharge.3 

Change  in  the  legal  title  of  the  state  institutions  from 
asylum  to  hospital.4 

Division  of  state  into  districts  dependent  upon  number  of 
cases  and  accommodations.5 

1  Recommendation  for  regulation  relating  to  transfer  of  patients  made 
by  Com.  in  Lunacy  in  Annual  Report  of  1889.  State  Care  Act  of  1890 
made  such  provision.  See  State  Com.  in  Lunacy,  Annual  Report,  1893, 
pp.  75-76. 

8  State  Com.  in  Lunacy,  Annual  Report,  1890,  p.  30.  State  Care  Act 
only  contemplated  the  public  or  indigent  insane.  All  pay  patients  were 
absolutely  excluded  from  its  consideration.  This  necessitated  the  issu- 
ance of  the  regulation.  See  State  Com.  in  Lunacy,  Annual  Report, 
1890,  p.  82. 

'State  Com.  in  Lunacy,  Annual  Report,  1890,  p.  163.  Recommenda- 
tion first  made  that  a  law  be  enacted  permitting  patients  to  be  dis- 
discharged  on  parole. 

Laws  of  191 7,  chap.  335,  extended  parole  period  to  not  exceeding 
one  year. 

4  State  Com.  in  Lunacy,  Annual  Report,  1890,  pp.  15-16. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  25. 
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Provision  requiring  relatives  who  are  legally  liable  to  do 
so  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  $10.00  per  week  or  less.1 

Abolition  of  spoils  system  in  appointing  medical  officers 
through  adoption  of   plan   of   civil   service  examinations.2 

Maintenance  of  a  training  school  for  nurses  made  obliga- 
tory by  amendment  to  law  in  1895.3 

Creation  of  a  psychiatric  institute  at  Ward's  Island,  with 
special  courses  of  instruction  for  benefit  of  medical  officers 
at  the  various  hospitals.4 

Appointment  of  a  medical  inspector  to  visit  and  inspect 
the  state  hospitals  and  other  institutions  for  the  insane,  and 
to  examine  all  patients  admitted,  subject  to*  the  direction  of 
the  commission.  All  the  state  and  private  institutions  are 
under  the  general  supervision  of  the  commission.5 

Abolition  of  mechanical  restraint  and  substitution  of 
prolonged  baths  and  occasional  seclusion  for  brief  periods  in 
treatment  of  violent  and  disturbed  patients.6 

Segregation  and  special  treatment  of  tuberculous  insane.7 

Establishment  of  a  system  of  after-care  of  the  insane  in 
collaboration  with  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association.8 
At  the  present  time  this  work  is  carried  on  practically  in- 
dependently of  the  association  by  the  State  Hospital  Com- 
mission. 

Establishment  of  a  bureau  of  deportation,  to  return  to 
other  states  and  countries  deportable  cases.9 

1  Laws  of  1896,  chap.  545,  sec.  69;  Laws  of  1910,  chap.  389,  sec.  85. 

*  State  Com.  in  Lunacy,  Annual  Report,  1890,  pp.  93-94, 

3  Ibid.,  1896,  pp.  124-125. 

4  State  Com.  in  Lunacy,  Annual  Report,  1895,  p.  104;  Annual  Report, 
1896,  pp.  75-79. 

5  Ibid. 

*  State  Com.  in  Lunacy,  Annual  Report,  1901,  p.  35. 
'Ibid. 

8  State  Hospital  Com.  Annual  Report,  1916,  p.  121. 

9  Laws  of  1912,  chap.  121,  sec.  19. 
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Change  in  the  name  of  the  State  Lunacy  Commission  to 
the  State  Hospital  Commission.1 

Promotion  of  the  work  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  As- 
sociation in  opening  clinics  for  nervous  and  mental  diseases 
in  the  large  centers,  in  cooperation  with  the  imsedical  staffs 
of  the  nearest  hospitals.2  Though  the  original  impetus  to 
after-care  and  preventive  work  in  this  state  came  from  the 
State  Charities  Aid  Association,  it  never  established  any 
clinics  of  its  own,  except  in  the  sense  that  the  association 
urged  their  establishment  and  took  some  part  in  the  physical 
arrangement  thereof,  as  well  as  in  the  provision  of  social 
service  workers.  In  the  establishment  and  operation  of  the 
out-patient  departments  of  the  various  state  hospitals,  the 
role  of  the  association  has  been  merely  that  of  an  interested, 
cooperating  outsider. 

V.    RECEPTION  OR  PSYCHOPATHIC  HOSPITALS 

Between  the  years  1880  and  1890,  medical  men  began  to 
realize  that  in  order  to  increase  the  ratio  of  recoveries 
among  insane  persons,  radical  changes  would  have  to  be 
made  in  the  methods  of  treatment,  especially  insofar  as 
acute  cases  were  concerned.  Dr.  Frederick  Peterson,  sub- 
sequently Commissioner  of  Lunacy  in  New  York,  especially 
urged  the  desirability  of  the  erection  of  psychopathic 
hospitals  arranged  for  the  treatment  of  acute  mental  cases.3 
In  1888  the  Commissioner  in  Lunacy  reviewed  the  work  of 
the  pavilion  for  the  insane  in  Bellevue  Hospital,  New  York 
City,  and  found  that  one-fourth  of  the  persons  admitted  at 
that  time  were  discharged  as  not  insane,  as  they  were,  for 
the  most  part,  persons  addicted  to  the  excessive  use  of  in- 
toxicating liquors  or  drugs.4     This  pavilion,  however,  now 

1  Laws  of  1912,  chap.  121,  sec.  2. 

3  State  Hospital  Com.  Annual  Report,  1916,  pp.  121-122. 

8  Hurd,  op.  cit.,  vol.  i,  p.  258. 

*  State  Commissioner  in  Lunacy,  Annual  Report,  1888,  p.  188. 
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as  in  1888,  receives  patients  for  observation  only,  in  order 
to  determine  whether  or  not  they  should  be  sent  to  a  state 
hospital. 

The  movement  for  the  establishment  of  reception 
hospitals  and  pavilions  throughout  the  state  continued,  and 
in  1 89 1  the  State  Commission  in  Lunacy,  in  its  report  to 
the  legislature,  recommended  "  that  the  Legislature  require 
counties  (except  New  York)  to  provide  suitable  places  of 
detention  for  persons  pending  examination  as  to  their  in- 
sanity, to  be  known  as  receiving  pavilions."  1  No  action 
was  taken  at  this  time  nor  for  some  years  thereafter. 

It  was  not  until  1900  that  a  definite  recommendation  for 
the  erection  of  a  reception  hospital  was  made  by  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Association.2  The  plan  advocated  provided 
for  the  accommodation  of  600  patients  by  the  erection,  in 
several  of  the  largest  cities  of  the  state,  of  comparatively 
small  reception  or  psychopathic  hospitals  as  branches  of  the 
existing  state  hospitals.  These  new  institutions  were  to  be 
designed  for  the  reception  and  temporary  treatment  of  in- 
sane patients.  The  reception  hospital  for  New  York  City 
was  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Manhattan  State  Hospital  and 
take  the  place  of  the  wards  for  the  insane  at  Bellevue. 
Furthermore,  the  thought  was  that  these  newer  and  better 
equipped  institutions  should  be  prepared  to  care  for  ( 1 ) 
excited  cases,  (2)  restless  and  suicidal  cases,  (3)  quiet 
cases,  (4)  private  or  paying  patients.3  The  State  Com- 
mission in  Lunacy  estimated  in  1901  that  such  a  hospital 
on  Manhattan  Island  should  accommodate  from  100  to  200 

1  State  Com.  in  Lunacy,  Annual  Report,  1891,  p.  529. 

'State  Com.  in  Lunacy,  Annual  Report,  1900;  Report  of  State  Char- 
ities Aid  Association,  p.  1054. 

•  Peterson,  Frederick,  "  New  Paths  is  Psychiatry,"  Phila.  Medical 
Journal,  June  II,  1898;  "A  Visit  to  the  Newest  Psychopathic  Hos- 
pital," Medical  News,  Jan.  20,  1900;  "Some  of  the  Problems  of  the 
Alienist,"  American  Journal  of  Ins.,  vol.  lvi,  no.  1,  1809. 
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patients,  and  a  similar  one  in  Brooklyn  from  50  to  100 
patients.1  It  is  quite  obvious  that  because  of  the  large 
increase  in  the  population  of  Greater  New  York  and  the 
state  as  a  whole,  these  estimates  would  now  be  too  low. 

Reception  hospitals  in  the  United  States  have  been  in 
operation  for  a  number  of  years  in  Boston,  Baltimore,  and 
Ann  Arbor,  as  well  as  in  Albany,  as  a  part  of  the  general 
hospital.2  For  smaller  cities  and  towns,  these  reception  or 
psychopathic  hospitals  may  properly  become  wards  of  a 
general  hospital.  In  a  large  city  like  New  York,  however, 
with  its  hundreds  of  admissions  to  state  hospitals  every  year, 
a  special  institution  would  have  to  be  created. 

It  is  self-evident  that  the  mentally  sick  should  be  per- 
mitted the  same  rights  of  treatment  for  their  various  illnes- 
ses as  the  physically  sick,  that  they  should  be  accorded  the 
same  consideration,  and  that  the  hospitals  of  the  several  cities 
should  be  prepared  to  receive,  care  for,  and  intelligently 
treat  them.  This  means  that  somewhere  in  a  city  there 
should  be  wards  specially  designed  and  maintained  for  the 
receipt,  care  and  treatment,  of  patients  suffering  from 
mental  diseases.3  Such  wards  or  hospitals,  adequately 
equipped  and  properly  officered,  with  organic  connections 
with  a  large  municipal  or  state  hospital,  would  be  the 
centers  where  all  persons  ailing  mentally  would  receive 
prompt  and  effective  advice  and  treatment,4  and  from*  which 
would  radiate  all  efforts  at  popular  instruction  in  matters 

1  State  Com.  in  Lunacy,  Annual  Report,  1901,  p.  31. 

2  Kurd,  op.  cit.,  vol.  i,  pp.  258,  259. 

8  For  results  of  treatment  in  psychopathic  hospital,  see  "Analysis  of 
Recoveries  at  the  Psychopathic  Hospital,  Boston,"  by  Thomas  H. 
Haines,  in  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Dec.  31,  1914.  Also 
similar  study  by  E.  E.  Southard,  M.D.,  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  Sept.  24,  1914. 

4  White,  William  A.,  "  Dividing  Line  between  General  Hospital  and 
Hospital  for  the  Insane,"  The  Modern  Hospital,  March  1914;  State 
Com.  in  Lunacy,  Annual  Report,  1902,  pp.  83-84. 
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connnected  with  mental  disease.  A  psychopathic  hospital 
or  department,  in  conjunction  with  its  other  functions, 
should  serve  as  a  prophylactic  and  educational  station. 
Standing  in  a  community  on  the  plane  with  the  general 
hospital,  or  other  specialized  hospital,  it  emphasizes  mental 
disease  as  a  disease,  and  should  serve  as  a  center  to  which 
may  come  for  advice  and  counsel,  those  suffering  from 
psychoneuro>ses  and  the  early  stages  of  mental  disease, 
as  easily  and  freely  as  they  would  seek  out  a  general 
hospital  in  case  of  organic  illness.1 

The  State  Commission  in  Lunacy,  as  well  as  the  State 
Charities  'Aid  Association,  both  strongly  advocated  for  a 
number  of  years  the  construction  of  a  series  of  psychopathic 
hospitals  throughout  the  state  for  the  reception  and  treat- 
ment of  acute  curable  cases.2  In  1902  a  law  was  passed 
providing  that  accommodations  be  obtained  or  provided  for 
the  observation  and  treatment  of  a  limited  number  of  in- 
sane persons.3  A  year  later  a  bill  to>  establish  a  reception 
hospital  for  the  insane  was  introduced  in  the  legislature  but 
failed  to  pass.4  The  following  year  (1904)  the  same  bill 
was  introduced  and  was  passed  with  slight  modification.5 

1  Williams,  Frankwood  E.,  "  Psychopathic  Hospitals  and  Prophy- 
laxis," Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  June  24,  191 5,  pp.  933,  935. 

8  State  Com.  in  Lunacy,  Annual  Report,  1902,  pp.  7,  1027-1029. 

3  Laws  of  1902,  chap.  593,  providing  that  "  The  Commission  shall 
provide  accommodations  in  the  City  of  New  York  for  a  hospital  to 
receive  a  limited  number  of  alleged  insane,  and  insane  persons,  where 
skilled  observation  is  necessary  in  making  required  pathological  and 
psychopathic  research  and  examination.  Admission  to  the  hospital 
hereby  created  shall  he  regulated  by  the  Commission." 

*  State  Com.  in  Lunacy,  Annual  Report,  1903,  p.  956. 

5  Laws  of  1904,  chap.  760,  entitled  An  Act  authorising  the  City  of 
New  York  to  acquire  a  site  and  to  lease  the  same  to  the  state  for  ihe 
establishment  thereon  of  a  reception  hospital  for  the  insane.  The  hos- 
pital thus  to  be  erected  was  to  have  accommodations  for  not  less  than 
200  patients,  and  the  sum  of  Three  Hundred  Thousand  Dollars  was 
to  be  spent  for  the  erection  of  the  necessary  buildings. 
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In  1905  an  appropriation  of  $150,000  was  made  by  the 
legislature  toward  the  erection  of  the  hospital,1  and  action 
was  taken  to  obtain  cooperation  between  the  State  Com- 
mission in  Lunacy  and  the  New  York  City  authorities.2 
A  site  for  the  proposed  psychopathic  or  reception  hospital 
was  finally  acquired  by  the  City  of  New  York,  but  upon 
investigation  by  the  Commission  in  Lunacy  it  was  found 
that  the  site  was  unsuited  for  the  purpose  intended  for  a 
number  of  reasons,  among  them  the  inaccessibility  of  the 
plot,  its  meagre  extent,  and  its  noisy  neighbors.3 

The  State  Hospital  Commission 4  passed  a  resolution  in 
19 1 2  referring  the  consideration  of  the  question  of  the 
pyschopathic  hospital  and  the  site  selected  by  the  city,  to  a 
committee  consisting  of  the  superintendents  of  four  state 
hospitals  in  the  metropolitan  district  and  three  other  mem- 
bers.5 At  a  meeting  held  July  24,  191 2,  a  decision  was 
reached  to  the  effect  that  "  it  was  the  sense  of  this  committee 
that  the  time  is  not  yet  ripe  for  the  establishment  of  an  in- 
sitution  such  as  proposed,  and  that  therefore,  the  city  be 
notified  that  the  state  is  at  present  unable  to  proceed  with 

1  State  Com.  in  Lunacy,  Annual  Report,  1905,  p.  27. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  1093- 1094. 

•  State  Com.  in  Lunacy,  Annual  Report,  1908,  pp.  65-66.  The  site 
was  situated  between  7$4  and  74th  streets,  near  the  East  River,  a 
neighborhood  far  from  being  suited  for  the  purpose  of  a  psychopathic 
hospital. 

4  Name  of  State  Commission  in  Lunacy  changed  to  State  Hospital 
Commission  by  Laws  of  1912,  chap.  121,  sec.  2. 

*  The  full  committee  was  composed  of  Dr.  August  Hoch,  director  of 
the  Psychiatric  Institute,  Wards  Island;  Dr.  William  Mabon,  Supt.  of 
Manhattan  State  Hospital;  Dr.  G.  A.  Smith,  Supt.  of  Central  Islip 
State  Hospital ;  Dr.  Wm.  A.  iMacey,  Supt.  of  Kings  Park  State  Hos- 
pital ;  Dr.  E.  M.  Somers,  Supt.  of  Long  Island  State  Hospital,  and  Mr. 
Homer  Folks  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association.  (Vide  Annual 
Report,  State  Hospital  Com.,  191 2,  p.  84.) 
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the  erection  of  a  reception  hospital."  1  After  further  con- 
sideration of  the  entire  project  by  the  commission,  it  was 
concluded  that  such  an  undertaking  would  not  be  justifiable 
at  the  time,  owing  to  the  large  expenditures  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  department  as  a  whole.2  Legisla- 
ion  was  enacted  in  191 3  for  the  purpose  of  authorizing  the 
commission,  on  behalf  of  the  state,  to  surrender  to  the  City 
of  New  York  the  indenture  of  lease  for  the  property  lying 
between  73d  and  74th  streets  and  the  East  River.3  Thus 
ended,  for  the  time  being,  the  attempt  to  secure  a  psychopa- 
thic hospital  for  New  York  City.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  principle  of  the  necessity  of  such  hospitals  was  sustained, 
but  that,  due  to  the  existing  overcrowding  in  the  metro- 
politan district  hospitals,  relief  in  this  direction  was  con- 
sidered of  paramount  importance,  as  inexpensive  additions 
to  the  then;  existing  establishments  were  thought  necessary 
to  bring  about  an  alleviation  of  the  overcrowding.  And 
indeed,  the  hospitals  continue  to  be  overcrowded,4  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  additions  to  the  existing  institutions  have  been 
built.  Whether  or  not  the  State  Commission  was  right  in 
reversing  its  policy  of  insisting  upon  the  erection  of  a 
psychopathic  hospital  for  New  York  City  may  become 
more  evident  from  what  follows.  Be  that  as  it  may,  an 
institution  for  the  insane  or  mentally  ill,  in  which  all  dis- 
turbing and  distressing  features,  all  confusing  and  fatiguing 
agencies  will  be  prohibited,  is  essential  for  the  cure  and 

•The  only  dissenting  member  was  Mr.  (Homer  Folks,  who  was  of 
opinion  that  a  hospital  should  be  built  (24th  A.  R.,  S.  H.  C,  p.  85). 
■  State  Hospital  Com.,  Annual  Report,  1912-1913,  p.  62. 

*  Laws  of  191 3,  chap.  678. 

*  On  June  30,  1918,  the  13  civil  hospitals,  with  a  capacity  of  28,997, 
housed  35,462  patients,  an  overcrowding  of  6,465  patients,  or  22.3  per 
cent.  The  overcrowding  has  been  around  the  6,000  mark  for  a  number 
of  years.     (35th  A.  R.,  S.  H.  C,  1917-1918,  p.  235.) 
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relief  of  the  mentally  sick.  Recoveries  of  acute  mental 
cases  depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  nature  of  the 
initial  care.  Such  care,  as  described  above,  can  be  given  in 
a  psychopathic  hospital ;  and  the  agitation  for  these  institu- 
tions will  continue  until  efforts  in  this  direction  are  crowned 
with  success. 

VI.    HOSPITAL  DEVELOPMENT   COMMISSION 

The  urgent  necessity  for  relief  of  the  overcrowded  con- 
ditions existing  in  the  state  hospitals  prior  to  1914,  and 
since  aggravated  by  the  war,1  became  apparent  to  the  legis- 
lature in  191 7,  when  Chapter  238  was  passed.  This  law 
created  the  Hospital  Development  Commission  and  author- 
ized large  expenditures  for  new  buildings,2  The  measure  in 
brief  provides  for  a  survey  of  the  state  hospitals  for  the 
insane,  the  development  and  adoption  of  a  plan  to  provide 
for  the  present  surplus  and  the  future  increase  in  the 
patients,  and  directs  the  commission  to  recommend  to  the 
legislature  each  year  the  appropriation  necessary  to  com- 
plete one-tenth  of  the  entire  hospital  development  plan. 
The  measure  also  provides  for  the  investigation  of  the  prob- 
lem of  the  care  of  the  feeble-minded  and  the  development 
of  a  plan  for  its  solution.3 

1  During  the  year  1916-1917  only  27  patients  were  deported,  less  than 
7  per  cent  of  the  number  deported1  under  normal  conditions.  (29th  A. 
R.,  S.  H.  C,  p.  166.)  During  the  year  1917-1918  the  total  number  of 
aliens  deported  was  53,  as  compared  with  825  in  1914.  (30th  A.  R., 
S.  H.  C,  p.  77-) 

2  Hospital  Development  Commission  to  consist  of  State  Engineer, 
Chairman  of  State  Hospital  Commission,  State  Architect,  Chairman 
Senate  Finance  Commission,  Chairman  Assembly  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  two  members  to  be  appointed  by  Governor,  one  member  of 
Legislature,  who  shall  be  a  minority  member  of  one  of  the  financial 
committees  of  Legislature,  to  be  named  by  Minority  leaders  of  Senate 
and  Assembly. 

8  29th  A.  R.,  S.  H.  C,  pp.  50-51. 
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Shortly  after  the  organization  of  the  commission,1  the 
State  Charities  Aid  Association  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  members  of  the  new  body  the  fact  that  the  establishment 
of  psychopathic  hospitals  is  an  important  part  of  any  com- 
plete program  for  the  care  and  cure  of  the  insane.2  In  its 
report  to  the  legislature  of  February  18,  19 18,  the  Hospital 
Development  Commission  recommended  the  establishment 
of  a  psychiatric  hospital  on  Manhattan  Island,  and  gave  its 
reasons  for  this  action,  outlining  very  briefly  the  nature 
and  purposes  O'f  such  an  institution.3  After  the  submission 
of  this  report  the  Committee  on  Metropolitan  District  of  the 
Comission  continued  its  visits  and  studies  of  all  the  existing 
psychopathic  hospitals  in  the  United  States.  These  con- 
tinued investigations  strengthened  the  committee's  convic- 
tion that  a  psychopathic  hospital  was  urgently  needed  on 
Manhattan  Island  as  part  of  the  state  hospital  system.  The 
committee  prepared  a  report  detailing  plans  which,  in  its 
judgment,  should  be  followed  in  organizing  such  an  institu- 
tion. 

The  purposes  of  the  institution  should  be : 4 

(A)  Treatment — To  reach  persons  suffering  from  men- 
tal disorders  in  their  early  and  often  curable  stages, 
and  lead  them  back  to  mental  health  without  the  sup- 

1  In  the  constitutional  convention  held  in  191 5  the  proposal  was  made 
that  a  20-year  program  be  provided  for  the  development  of  the  state 
hospitals,  in  order  to  remove  these  institutions  from  the  field  of  poli- 
tics. (N.  Y.  Constitutional  Convention,  1915,  Revised  Record,  pp.  2883- 
2885.) 

2  Memorandum  submitted  to  the  Hospital  Development  Commission 
by  the  Committee  on  Mental  Hygiene  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Asso- 
ciation, November  1917.  This  contained  a  concise  and  forceful  state- 
ment of  the  problem  and  ways  of  meeting  it,  etc. 

%N.  Y.  State  Hospital  Quarterly,  August  1918;  Mental  Hygiene, 
Jan.  1919,  p.  113. 

4  30th  A.  R„  S.  H.  C,  1917-1918,  pp.  67-71. 
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posed  stigma  of  legal  commitment  to  an  asylum 
for  the  insane.  Entrance  to  be  made  easy.  Many 
cases  would  thus  be  saved  from  prolonged  stays  in  a 
state  hospital. 

(B)  Research — To  develop,  through  study  and  research, 
more  and  more  methods,  by  which  mental  maladies 
may  be  prevented  or  recognized  in  their  early 
stages,  and  by  which  they  may  be  successfully 
treated. 

(C)  Teaching — To  endeavor  to  spread  abroad  a  better 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  mental  disorders, 
with  a  view  of  securing  effective  cooperation  in 
coping  with  them 

(D)  Service  to  State  Hospitals — To  serve  as  a  place 
where  each  new  plan  of  treatment  that  is  seriously 
proposed  shall  be  studied  and  tried  out,  with  a  view 
to  its  introduction,  if  found  worthy,  into  the  other 
institutions  of  the  system 

Legislation  seems  to  have  assured  the  eventual  establish- 
ment of  a  state  psychopathic  hospital  in  New  York  City, 
long  advocated  as  an  urgent  need  to  round  out  the  system  of 
state  care  of  the  insane.  The  chief  results  that  may  be 
hoped  for  as  a  result  of  this  legislation  are  as  follows : 

(A)  Such  hospitals  will  help  check  the  present  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  insane  by  heading  off  the 
stream  at  its  source. 

(B)  Such  hospitals,  by  preventing  and  curing  cases  of 
mental  disease  in  incipient  and  early  stages,  will 
prevent  their  becoming  chronic  insane  patients,  and 
will  save  the  state  the  expense  of  continuous  care 
of  chronic  cases  for  a  long  term  of  years  in  regular 
state  hospitals. 

(C)  These  hospitals,  by  receiving  and  caring  for  recent 
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and  acute  cases  of  insanity,  will  diminish  the  num- 
bers annually  committed  to  the  other  state  hos- 
pitals, and  so  will  relieve  the  overcrowding  in  these 
hospitals. 

An  expenditure  of  $700,000  was  authorized  by  the  legisla- 
ture in  1920  for  the  construction  of  buildings  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  grounds  of  the  new  psychopathic  hospital.1 
Plans  have  already  been  drawn  by  the  state  architect  for  a 
state  psychopathic  hospital  in  New  York  City,  for  which 
it  is  hoped  the  city  will  be  persuaded  to  provide  a  site. 
These  plans  have  been  considered  by  the  Hospital  Develop- 
ment Commission  and  are  now  being  studied  by  the  commis- 
sion's medical  committee  and  other  medical  experts.  If 
they  are  approved  by  the  commission,  it  is  likely  that  an 
effort  will  be  made  to  hasten  the  erection  of  this  most  im- 
portant adjunct  of  the  state  hospital  system. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  the  attempt  has  been  made  to 
present  an  outline  of  the  most  important  phases  of  legisla- 
tion affecting  the  insane  in  New  York  State,  and  to  lay  the 
•background  and  prepare  the  field  for  a  further  consideration 
of  the  problems  involved  in  dealing  with  this  group  of  the 
state's  charges.  The  following  chapters  will  consider  a 
large  number  of  cases  of  insanity  as  at  present  handled,  and 
will  indicate  the  social  implications  of  the  problem  as  a 
whole. 

1  Laws  of  1920,  chap.  860. 


CHAPTER  II 
Insanity  as  a  Community  Problem 

i.  cases  studied 

The  cosmopolitan  nature  of  the  population  O'f  New  York 
City  makes  it  the  most  fertile  field  of  study  for  the  group 
of  cases  under  consideration.  Material  for  both  social  and 
clinical  observation  is  found  here  in  abundance,  and  it  is 
because  of  these  facts  that  this  study  is  limited  to  a  parti- 
cular group  of  cases,  namely,  the  Jewish  patients  admitted 
to  the  psychopathic  or  observation  wards,  male  and  female, 
of  Bellevue  Hospital  during  a  twelve-month  period.  The 
writer  has  had  unusual  opportunities  to  observe  and  work 
with  Jewish  psychopathic  cases  for  several  years  and  it  is 
his  hope  that  out  of  such  studies  and  observations  as  he 
and  others  in  this  field  may  be  able  to  make  and  record, 
methods  in  the  social  care  of  the  insane  may  be  formulated 
and  made  the  basis  of  further  studies,  as  well  as  used  as 
guides  in  the  social  care  of  the  insane,  irrespective  of  race 
or  nationality. 

II.    INCIDENCE  OF  INSANITY  AMONG  JEWS 

(a)  In  European  Countries.  For  years  it  has  been 
maintained  by  the  psychiatrical  world  that  the  Jewish  race 
contributed  more  cases  of  insanity  than  any  other  race.1 
Of  late  years,  however,  some  investigators  in  this  field  have 

1  Brill,  A.  A.  and  Karpas,  M.  J.,  "  Insanity  among  Jews,"  Medical 
Record,  Oct.  3,  1914,  pp.  576-578. 
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begun  to  doubt  this  traditional  view;  they  have  found  that 
it  was  not  sufficiently  demonstrated  that  the  Jew  differed 
in  his  liability  to  insanity  from  the  Gentile,  and  some  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  converse  is  true.1  This 
conclusion  was  also  reached  a  few  years  ago  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce  which  stated  in  its  report : 
"  On  the  contrary,  facts  from  which  deductions  can  be 
made  point  rather  to  a  comparatively  smaller  amount  of  in- 
sanity among  Jews  than  among  people  of  several  other 
races."  2  Studies  of  the  incidence  of  insanity  among  Jews 
have  been  made  in  a  number  of  European  countries  where 
these  people  have  lived  for  many  centuries.  Lombroso 
found  that  the  seemingly  larger  percentage  of  insanity 
among  Jews  was  not  so  much  a  matter  of  race  as  of  in- 
tellectual work,  for  among  the  Semitic  races  in  general 
(Arabs,  Bedouins)  insanity  is  very  rare.3  The  results  of 
a  more  recent  study  of  the  problem  as  it  exists  in  Germany 
were  published  in  1909  by  Sichel,  whose  deductions  were 
based  on  careful  investigations  of  the  records  of  the  Frank- 
fort Hospital  for  the  insane.  He  found  that  although  there 
were  relatively  more  Jewish  inmates  than  the  corresponding 
percentage  of  the  Jewish  population  in  Frankfort,  this 
could  only  be  demonstrated  in  reference  to  certain  groups 
of  mental  disorders;  however,  the  other  types  revealed  a 
smaller  percentage  of  Jews  than  of  non-Jews.4  Studies 
by  A.  Pilcz  in  Vienna  and  C.  F.  Beadles  in  London  seem 
to  indicate  a  higher  percentage  of  insanity  among  Jews  than 

1  Brill,  A.  A.,  u  Adjustment  of  the  Jew  to  the  American  Environ- 
ment," Mental  Hygiene,  April,  1918,  pp.  219-220. 

'U.  S.  Dept.  of  Commerce  Report,  quoted  in  Mental  Hygiene,  April 
1918,  p.  219. 

'Lombroso,  E.,  Crime t  Its  Causes  and  Remedies,  1909,  p.  39. 

*  Sichel,  Max,  Die  Geistesstorungen  bei  den  Juden  (Leipzig,  1909), 
pp.  43-81. 
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among  non-Jews.1  In  this  country  Spitzka,  in  1880,  came 
to  the  conclusion  after  a  careful  study  of  the  problem,  that 
on  the  whole  the  different  forms  of  insanity  occur  in  nearly 
the  same  proportions  in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  Teutonic,  Celtic 
and  Hebrew  races.2  In  considering  the  figures  for  Europe 
it  should  be  remembered  that  in  a  number  oi  the  larger 
European  countries  as  late  as  the  nineteenth,  and  in  some 
even  in  the  present  century,  Jews  have  been  harassed  and 
forced  to  endure  unusual  stresses  and  strains  and  even  the 
torture  of  violent  death  at  the  hands  of  their  persecutors. 
For  these  reasons  it  would  hardly  be  advisable  for  the  pur- 
poses of  scientific  knowledge  and  accuracy  to  consider 
statistics  gathered  in  such  lands.  The  largest  number  of 
Jews  within  modern  times  congregated  in  a  limited  area  are 
to  be  found  in  New  York  State  and  City;  for  this  reason 
the  admissions  to  the  psychopathic  wards  of  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital, New  York  City,  have  been  made  the  basis  of  the 
statistical  study  of  the  problem  considered  in  this  work. 

(b)  Insanity  in  Rural  and  Urban  Districts.  The  total 
number  of  first  admissions  to  the  civil  state  hospitals  in 
New  York  for  19 17  was  as  follows:  males  3,605;  females 
3,272 ;  total  6,877.  Of  these  398  males  and  402  females, 
a  total  of  800,  were  Jewish,  or  1 1.0  per  cent  males  and  12.3 
per  cent  females,  with  a  general  average  of  11.6  per  cent.3 
The  total  state  population  in  1917  was  9,917,438/  the  total 
Jewish  population  was  approximately   i,6oo,ooo,5  or  16.0 

1  lewish  Encyclopedia,  article  "  Insanity,"  vol.  vi,  p.  606. 

'Spitzka,  Edward  C,  "iRace  and  Insanity,"  Journal  for  Nervous 
and  Mental  Diseases,  1880. 

8  State  Hospital  Commission,  29th  Annual  Report,  1916-1917,  p.  426. 

4S.  H.  C,  30th  A.  iR.,  1917-1918,  p.  57- 

5  Jewish  Communal  Register,  New  York  City,  1917,  p.  89;  Dushkin, 
Alexander  M.,  A  Survey  of  Jewish  Religious  Education  in  New  York 
City,  (Dissertation'  Teacher's  College,  Columbia  Univ.,  1918)  in  which 
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per  cent  of  the  general  population.  In  191 8  the  figures' 
were  about  the  same — total  number  of  first  admissions, 
6,797;  total  number  of  Jewish  patients,  first  admissions, 
832. x  The  figures  indicate  a  much  lower  percentage  of  in- 
sanity among  Jews  in  the  state  than  in  the  remaining  general 
population.  It  should  be  observed  also  that  very  close 
to  100  per  cent  of  the  Jews  in  the  state  live  in  New  York 
City,  only  a  small  proportion  living  in  the  other  cities  in 
the  state,  with  very  few  in  the  rural  districts. 

During  the  year  1910  the  urban  population  of  the  United 
States  contributed  102.8  admissions  and  the  rural  but  41.4 
admissions  per  100,000  of  the  population  to  the  institutions 
for  the  insane  and  feeblemiinded.2  An  important  factor 
having  a  bearing  upon  this  question  is  the  difference  between 
the  two  portions  of  the  population  in  age  distribution;  only 
27.2  per  cent  of  the  urban  population  and  as  many  as  36.3 
per  cent  of  the  rural  population  falls  in  the  group  under  1 5 
years  of  age,  a  group  contributing  but  a  small  fraction  of 
the  admissions  to  institutions  for  the  insane.3  The  marked 
difference  between  urban  and  rural  commitments,  especially 
in  New  York  State,  is  still  further  emphasized  by  the  fact 
that  the  rate  of  first  admissions  per  100,000  population  is 
much  higher  in  the  counties  of  the  state  in  which  cities  are 
located  than  in  those  in  which  there  are  few,  if  any,  cities 
of  considerable  size.  Thus,  the  rate  per  100,000  population 
for  New  York  County  in  191 8  was  105.9,  whereas  it  was 

the  Jewish  population  for  New  York  City  in  191 7  is  placed  at  1,500,000. 
Chalmers,  Henry,  "  Jews  in  New  York  City,"  Amen.  Jour,  of  Statis- 
tics, 1914-1915,  placed  the  Jewish  population  at  1,330,000  in  1913,  pp.  68-75. 
American  Jewish  Year  Book,  1919-1920,  p.  605,  estimates  the  Jewish 
population  in  New  York  State  in  1918  as  1,603,923. 

JS.  H.  C,  30th  A.  R.,  1917-1918,  p.  405. 

Insane  and  Feebleminded  in  Institutions,  Bureau  of  Census,  1914, 
P-  27. 

sDe  Fursac,  R.  and  Rosanoff,  A.,  Manual  of  Psychiatry,  1916,  p.  15. 
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only  29.9  in  Warren  County,  30.7  in  Schoharie  County, 
etc.1  As  aforementioned,  the  Jewish  first  admissions  to  the 
civil  state  hospitals  in  1917  and  19 18  averaged  about  11.6 
per  cent  of  the  total  first  admissions,  while  they  formed 
approximately  16.0  per  cent  of  the  general  population  of 
the  state,  indicating  a  rather  low  rate  of  first  admissions  to 
institutions  for  the  insane. 

(c)  Jewish  Insane  in  New  York  City.  Another  definite 
and  perhaps  somewhat  more  exact  way  to  arrive  at  the  ratio 
of  the  occurrence  of  insanity  among  Jews  to  their  pro- 
portion in  the  general  population  is  to  consider  the  admis- 
sions to  the  psychopathic  wards  of  Bellevue  Hospital,  New 
York  City,  for  there  the  population  is  practically  all  urban, 
the  admissions  are  all  from  the  city  proper  (nearly  alto- 
gether from  the  Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx), 
and  the  Jewish  population  is  centered  in  the  city. 

The  number  of  admissions  to  the  psychopathic  wards, 
male  and  female,  of  Bellevue  Hospital  from  September  1, 
1917  to  August  311,  1918,  totalled  6,878,  of  which  1,127  or 
16.38  per  cent  were  Jews.  For  the  following  year,  be- 
ginning September  1,  1918  and  ending  August  31,  1919, 
the  total  number  of  admissions  to  the  psychopathic  wards 
of  Bellevue  Hospital  was  8,255,  of  which  1,133  or  13.72 
per  cent  were  Jews.  During  the  second  year,  as  has  been 
noted,  the  total  number  of  admissions  was  considerably 
larger  than  the  year  previous.  This  can  be  accounted  for 
by  stating  that  directly  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice 
on  November  11,  191 8,  the  number  of  cases  of  alcoholism 
and  alchoholic  psychoses  admitted  to  the  psychopathic  wards 
increased  considerably ;  also,  during  this  year  a  number  of 
soldiers  who  had  become  insane  while  in  service  in  various 
camps  in  the  United  States  were  sent  to  Bellevue  Hospital, 

iS.  H.  C,  30th  A.  R.,  1917-1918,  p.  438. 
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psychopathic  division,  and  later  transferred  to  their  re- 
latives in  the  city.  The  incidence  of  alcoholism  and  al- 
coholic psychoses  among  Jews,  as  will  be  pointed  out  later, 
has  been  considerably  less  than  in  almost  any  other  element 
of  the  general  population  of  New  York,  and  for  this  reason, 
using  the  Bellevue  Hospital  figures,  the  percentage  of  in- 
sanity among  Jews  was  13.72  per  cent  for  1918-1919; 
whereas  it  had  reached  16.38  per  cent  the  year  previous. 
The  total  population  of  New  York  City  in  191 7  was  ap- 
proximately 5,800,00c;1  the  total  Jewish  population  about 
1,500,000,  or  25.8  per  cent  of  the  general  population,  with 
admission  rates  to  the  psychopathic  wards  of  Bellevue  His- 
pital  of  16.38  per  cent  one  year  and  13.72  per  cent  the 
following  year. 

To'  Bellevue  Hospital  are  brought  the  insane  or  alleged 
insane  from  the  Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx 
only.  Kings  County  Hospital  in  Brooklyn  receives  such 
patients  from  the  Boroughs  of  Kings  and  Queens;  Rich- 
mond Borough,  with  a  Jewish  population  of  only  5,000, 
sends  its  insane  directly  to  Manhattan  State  Hospital  after 
examination  by  two<  local  physicians.  A  consideration  of 
the  total  admissions  to  the  psychopathic  wards  of  both 
Bellevue  and  Kings  County  Hospitals  for  two-  years,  thus 
including  practically  the  entire  city,  will  give  a  still  better 
and  more  accurate  index  of  the  occurrence  of  insanity 
among  the  Jews  of  New  York.  The  total  number  o>f  ad- 
missions to  Kings  County  Hospital,  psychopathic  wards, 
from  September  1,  1917  to  August  31,  1918  was  2,326,  of 
which  392  or  16.85  Per  celTt  were  Jews.  For  the  following 
year,  September  1,  19 18  to  August  31,  191 9  the  total  ad- 
missions were  2,550,  of  which  429  or  16.82  per  cent  were 
Jews,  there  being  in  both  years  a  markedly  lower  rate  of 

JDept.  of  Health,  New  York  City,  estimated  the  total  population  on 
July  1,  1917,  at  5,737,492,  Weekly  Bulletin,  July  7,  1917,  p.  223. 
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admissions  than  the  percentage  of  the  total  population. 
For  the  entire  city  (exclusive  of  Richmond,  which  is  practi- 
cally negligible)  Table  I  indicates  the  admissions  and  per- 
centages : 

Table  i.    Total  Admissions  to  the  Psychopathic  Wards, 
New  York  City 


Year. 

Bellevue 
Hospital. 

Kings  Co. 
Hospital. 

Total  in 
City. 

Total  Jew. 
in  City. 

Per  cent 

Total. 

Jew. 

Total. 

Jew. 

Jew.  in  City 

1917-18  

1918-19  

6,878 
8,255 

1,127 

2,326 
2,550 

392 
429 

9,204 
10,805 

1,519 
1,562 

16.50 
14.45 

In  view  of  what  has  been  said  regarding  the  unusually 
large  total  admissions  to  Bellevue  Hospital  for  the  year 
1918-1919,  it  might  be  advisable  to  make  sufficient  allow- 
ance for  the  increase  over  the  preceding  year  by  setting  the 
total  admissions  at  about  what  they  were  in  19 17- 19 18. 
In  any  event,  the  percentage  of  Jewish  admissions  for  the 
entire  city  would  not  average  over  16.5  per  cent,  which  is 
considerably  less  than  25.8  per  cent,  the  proportion  of  Jews 
in  the  general  population  of  New  York  City. 

III.    METHODS  OF  COMMITTING  PATIENTS  TO  STATE 
HOSPITALS 

(a)  Legal  Provisions  for  Commitment.  The  patients 
admitted  to  the  psychopathic  wards  of  Bellevue  Hospital 
came  from  various  sources,  usually  being  brought  there  by 
the  special  ambulance  attached  to  the  psychopathic  service 
of  the  hospital.  The  transference  of  the  patients  to  the 
hospital  is  carried  out  under  authority  of  Section  87,  of 
Article  4,  Chapter  27  of  the  Consolidated  Laws  known  as 
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•the  "  Insanity  Law  "  relative  to  the  transfer  of  alleged  in- 
sane persons  to  the  psychopathic  wards  of  Bellevue  His- 
pital,  the  law  reading  as  follows : 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  trustees  of  Bellevue  and  Allied 
Hospitals  ...  to  see  that  the  proceedings  are  taken  for  the 
determination  of  the  mental  condition  of  any  such  person  in 
the  boroughs  or  counties  mentioned,  who  comes  under  their 
observation  or  is  reported  to  them  as  apparently  insane,  and, 
when  necessary,  to  see  that  proceedings  are  instituted  for  the 
commitment  of  such  person  to  an  institution  for  the  care  of 
the  insane;  provided  that  such  report  is  made  by  any  person 
with  whom  such  alleged  person  may  reside,  or  at  whose  house 
he  may  be,  or  by  the  father,  mother,  husband,  wife,  brother, 
sister,  or  child  of  any  such  person,  or  next  of  kin  available, 
or  by  any  duly  licensed  physician,  or  by  any  police  officer,  or 
by  the  representative  of  any  incorporated  society  doing  charit- 
able or  philanthropic  work.  When  the  trustees  of  Bellevue 
and  Allied  Hospitals  are  thus  informed  of  an  apparently  in- 
sane person,  residing  in  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan  or  the 
Bronx  ...  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  these  authorities  ...  to 
send  a  nurse  or  a  medical  examiner  in  lunacy  attached  to  the 
psychopathic  ward  of  their  institution,  or  both,  to  the  place 
where  the  alleged  insane  person  resides  or  is  to  be  found.  If, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  chief  resident  alienist  of  the  psycho- 
pathic ward  or  of  the  medical  examiner  thus  sent,  the  person 
is  in  immediate  need  of  care  and  treatment  or  observation  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  his  mental  condition,  he  shall  be 
removed  to  the  psychopathic  ward  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
ten  days,  and  the  person  or  persons  most  nearly  related  to 
him,  so  far  as  the  same  can  be  readily  ascertained  by  such 
trustees  .  .  .  shall  be  notified  of  such  removal. 

This  section  of  the  law  went  into  effect  March  5,  1912, 
when  the  old  law  was  amended.  Prior  to  the  amendment, 
patients  were  brought  to  the  psychopathic  wards  by  the 
police  as  prisoners,  or  committed  for  examination  by  city 
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magistrates.  Such  procedure  greatly  aggravated  the  mental 
infirmities,  which  require  more  tender,  skillful  and  gentle 
handling  than  medical  and  surgical  cases.  Since  this 
measure  has  became  operative  and  experienced  nurses  and 
a  special  ambulance  are  sent  for  the  patients,  thus  eliminat- 
ing the  police  as  arresting  agents  and  the  court  procedures, 
the  number  of  excited  and  disturbed  patients  received  in 
the  psychopathic  wards  has  greatly  decreased,  and  straps, 
handcuffs,  and  police  patrol  wagons  have  been  altogether 
done  away  with.1 

The  legal  right  of  the  hospital  authorities  to  go  into  a 
home  and  forcibly  remove  a  patient  against  his  own  will 
was  questioned  for  a  time  by  those  interested  in  the  matter 
of  personal  rights.  The  opinion  of  the  Corporation  Counsel 
of  the  City  of  New  York  regarding  the  interpretation  of 
this  section  is  appended.2 

The  obvious  purpose  of  Section  87  is  to  sanction  and  permit 
the  summary  removal  to  the  hospitals  of  alleged  insane  persons 
who,  by  their  actions,  evince  symptoms  of  insanity,  or  whose 
conduct,  in  the  judgment  of  the  medical  examiner  sent  pur- 
suant to  its  provisions,  is  such  that  it  would  be  dangerous 
to  themselves  or  to  the  community  to  allow  them  to  remain 
unrestrained  or  would  disturb  the  public  peace,  and  to  afford 
alleged  insane  persons,  in  whose  cases  these  elements  of  danger 
or  disorder  are  lacking,  opportunity  to  be  heard  before  de- 
priving them  of  their  liberty. 

In  this  view  I  am  of  the  opinion  and  advise  that  it  is  not 
contemplated  or  required  by  Section  87  that  a  person  alleged 
to  be  insane  should  be  forcibly  brought  to  the  hospital,  unless 
such  person  has  acted  in  a  disorderly  manner,  has  committed 
an  overt  act,  or  is  apparently  an  immediate  source  of  danger 
to  himself   or  to  the   community,   and   that   in   other   cases, 

1  Bellevue  and  Allied  Hospitals,  New  York  City,  A.  R.,  1912,  pp.  68-69. 

2  Ibid.,  A.  R.,  191 3,  p.  64. 
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recourse  should  be  had  to  that  provision  of  Section  87  which 
reads : 

"  Whenever  in  the  City  of  New  York  an  information  is 
laid  before  a  magistrate  that  a  person  is  apparently  insane, 
the  magistrate  must  issue  a  warrant  directed  to  the  sheriff  of 
the  county  in  which  the  information  is  made,  or  any  marshal 
or  policeman  in  the  City  of  New  York,  reciting  the  substance 
of  the  information  and  commanding  the  officer  forthwith  to 
arrest  the  person  alleged  to  be  insane  and  bring  him  before 
the  magistrate  issuing  the  warrant." 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  procedure  of  summarily 
removing  a  person  to  the  hospital  against  his  will  for 
examination  as  to  his  mental  condition  would  seem  to  de- 
prive the  person  of  his  liberty  without  due  process  of  law, 
in  violation  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land.  However, 
this  section  of  the  statute  authorizes  this  procedure  as  a 
police  measure,  so  that  whenever  there  is  no  element  of 
danger  to  the  individual  himself  or  any  danger  or  distur- 
bance to  the  community,  it  would  not  be  within  the  purport 
of  the  law  to  bring  a  patient  to  the  hospital  in  this  summary 
manner.  This  is  particularly  applicable  to  the  paranoid 
types  of  mental  disease,  which  will  be  discussed  in  another 
part  of  this  chapter. 

(b)  Social  Workers  and  Commitment  of  Patients.  In 
applying  the  various  provisions  of  the  law,  if  any  difference 
of  opinion  exists  in  the  family  regarding  the  mental  con- 
dition of  the  patient  or  his  transfer  to  the  hospital  for  ex- 
amination, extreme  caution  must  of  necessity  be  exercised 
in  removing  him  from  his  residence.  When  the  "  request" 
comes  from  a  physician  or  a  "  representative  of  an  incor- 
porated society  doing  charitable  or  philanthropic  work," 
without  the  consent  of  the  family  or  relatives  of  the  patient, 
it  is  usually  inadvisable  and  frequently  fraught  with  harm 
to  remove  him  summarily  from  his  home. 
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The  ease  with  which  patients  may  be  brought  to  the 
hospital  might  become  too  great  a  temptation  to  social 
workers  and  representatives  of  charitable  organizations  to 
hasten  patients  to  the  hospital  for  examination.  While  in 
a  number  of  instances  such  a  method  is  most  desirable  and 
beneficial,  many  neurotic  and  borderline  patients  might  be- 
come greatly  upset  from  the  shock  incident  to  such  trans- 
fer. Every  effort  should  always  be  made  to  bring  the 
milder  cases  of  mental  trouble  to  the  hospital  as  voluntary 
patients,  or  to  take  them  to  mental  hygiene  clinics  in  order 
to  ascertain  their  mental  condition  and  the  advisability  of 
transferring  them  to  the  hospital  for  further  examination. 
The  intent  of  this  section  of  the  law,  empowering  repre- 
sentatives of  charitable  or  philanthropic  agencies  to  apply 
for  the  mental  examination  of  persons  in  the  psychopathic 
wards,  is  altogether  a  praiseworthy  one.  However,  unless 
organizations  specializing  in  the  care  of  the  mentally  sick 
are  specifically  called  upon,  there  is,  as  pointed  out  above, 
too  much  left  to  the  judgment  of  workers  nearly  always 
without  training  in  the  observation,  care,  and  understand- 
ing of  mental  cases.  Several  training  schools  for  social 
workers  have  realized  this  fact  and  are  instituting  both 
theoretical  and  practical  courses  for  the  training  of 
psychiatric  social  workers. 

(c)  The  Police  and  Mental  Cases.  As  a  result  of  much 
experience  it  has  been  found  advisable  to  have  a  police 
officer  present  at  the  house  of  the  patient  when  the  ambul- 
ance arrives,  especially  if  the  patient  is  unduly  excited  and 
liable  to  do  harm  to  himself  or  to  others  if  he  should  see  the 
ambulance  and  nurses.  The  presence  of  a  police  officer  is 
also  at  times  necessary  when  the  patient  has  no  friends  or 
relatives  residing  with  him;  in  such  instances  the  duty  of 
the  officer  is  to  take  care  of  the  personal  effects  and  pro- 
perty of  the  patient  after  his  removal  to  the  hospital. 
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On  May  5,  191 9,  an  amendment  to  the  insanity  law  pro- 
vided that  in  the  City  of  New  York  the  officer  commanded 
by  a  warrant  to  arrest  a  person  alleged  to  be  insane  must 
bring  him  before  the  magistrate's  court  out  of  which  the 
warrant  was  issued,  instead  of  before  the  magistrate  issu- 
ing the  warrant.  Though  the  number  of  insane  or  alleged 
insane  persons  thus  brought  to  court  is  small  in  comparison 
with  the  total  number  committed,  still,  with  the  system  of 
rotating  magistrates  as  it  exists  in  New  York  City,  the 
apparent  difficulty  and  inadvisability  of  taking  an  insane 
person  to  another  section  of  the  city  than  the  one  in  which 
he  lives,  is  quite  obvious.1 

One  of  the  difficulties  experienced  by  friends  and  rela- 
tives as  well  as  by  mental  hygiene  workers  of  private  organ- 
izations is  in  having  certain  patients  brought  to  the  hospital 
without  court  proceedings.  The  police  department,  acting 
for  the  Ambulance  Board  of  the  city,  must  be  notified  when 
an  ambulance  is  wanted.  As  a  rule  a  policeman  is  either 
asked  to  telephone  for  the  ambulance  or  he  is  at  the  house 
when  the  ambulance  calls.  The  patient,  especially  if  a 
paranoiac,  will  speak  lucidly  and  intelligently  and  the  officer 
frequently  accuses  the  relatives  of  the  patient  of  attempting 
to  "  railroad  "  the  patient  to  an  insane  asylum.  The  same 
also  happens  when  a  hospital  interne  responds  to  an  am- 
bulance call,  and,  not  having  sufficient  experience  in  the 
diagnosis  of  mental  diseases,  refuses  to  accept  the  patient 
for  transfer  to  the  hospital.  In  a  number  of  cases  it  is  for 
these  reasons  a  matter  of  weeks  before  a  person  whose 
relatives  realize  that  a  condition  of  mental  abnormality  ex- 
ists, is  at  last  brought  to  the  hospital.  Once  there,  the 
Commitment  Law  of  the  state,  probably  the  most  practic- 
able in  the  country,  preserves  the  constitutional  rights  of 
the  individual.     It  involves  little  publicity,  is  not  cumber- 

1  Laws  of  1919,  sec.  87,  chap.  380. 
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some,  and  is  well  safeguarded.1  In  other  cities  in  the  state 
the  provisions  for  the  care  of  the  insane  pending  commit- 
ment have  shown  many  shortcomings,  as  such  persons  have 
been  detained  in  jails  and  almshouses.  In  order  to  correct 
this  evil  a  law  was  passed  in  1914  authorizing  the  State 
Hospital  Commission  to  enforce  its  requirements  as  to 
suitable  care  for  the  dependent  insane  during  the  time  steps 
are  being  completed  for  their  commitment  to  a  state  hospital.2 
This  has  helped  reduce  the  number  of  instances  where  im- 
proper care  is  bestowed  and  within  a  short  time  adequate 
provision  for  proper  care  should  be  found  in  every  county 
in  the  state.3 

There  are  two  methods  in  which  studies  of  the  nature  of 
this  work  may  be  made:  (1)  the  statistical  method;  (2) 
the  case  method.  It  is  the  purpose  to  follow  both  these 
methods  in  this  study,  and  it  may  be  well  to  define  the 
various  terms  to  be  used,  as  well  as  to  present  the  classifica- 
tion and  give  a  brief  definition  and  review  of  the  different 
psychoses  and  neuroses  to  be  considered. 

IV.    DEFINITION  OF  TERM  "  INSANITY  'J 

However,  before  proceeding  to  the  task  of  setting  forth 
the  definitions  spoken  of,  the  question  of  the  meaning  or 
connotation  of  the  concept  insanity  should  be  settled  if  pos- 
sible.4 Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  formulate  de- 
finitions of  the  term,  and  several  are  herein  presented  for 
consideration.     Thus,  White5  states  that  insanity  is  not  a 

1  State  Comm.  in  Lunacy,  A.  R.,  1890,  p.  125. 

iLaws  of  1914,  chap.  305.  (Incorporated  in  the  Insanity  Law  as 
sec.  20.) 

SS.  H.  G,  26th  A.  R.,  1913-1914,  p.  277. 

*For  a  full  discussion  of  the  term  see  article  by  William  A.  White 
on  "Underlying  Concepts  in  Mental  Hygiene,"  in  Mental  Hygiene, 
Jan.,  1917,  pp.  7-8. 

s  White,  William  A.,  Outlines  of  Psychiatry,  1918,  p.  17. 
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disease;  it  is  rather  a  symbol  grouping  for  a  large  number 
of  different  mental  diseases  which  tend  to  arrange  them- 
selves with  greater  or  less  distinctness  into  circumscribed 
groups  of  reaction  trends.  According  to  Dercum  x  insanity 
may  be  defined  as  a  diseased  state  in  which  there  is  more 
or  less  persistent  departure  from  the  normal  manner  of 
thinking,  acting,  and  feeling.  Still  another,  though  kind- 
red interpretation  of  the  term  is  offered  by  Craig 2  in  stat- 
ing that  a  person  may  be  considered  of  unusual  mind  if 
from  some  mental  cause:  (i)  he  is  unable  to  look  after 
himself  and  his  affairs;  (2)  he  is  dangerous  to  himself  or 
to  others;  (3)  he  interferes  with  society,  i.  e.,  is  unable  to 
adjust  himself  to  his  surroundings.3  Maudsley 4  wrote  that 
the  most  prominent  pathological  characteristic  of  the  in- 
sane is  a  complete  or  almost  complete  absence  of  moral  feel- 
ing and  moral  ideas.  A  more  concise  definition  is  that  of- 
fered by  Peterson  when  he  states  that  "  insanity  is  a  mani- 
festation in  language  or  conduct  of  disease  or  defect  of  the 
brain."  5  As  a  scientific  term,  insanity  is  falling  into  disuse 
and  now  retains  a  significance  Imlainly  in  a  legal  sense ;  like 
lunacy  it  seems  destined  to  become  obsolete.6  It  would  be 
best  to  restrict  the  application  of  the  term;  to  cases  in  which 
the  mental  disorder  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  render  advisable 
commitment  for  treatment  or  custody  to  a  special  institution, 
or  care  under  trained  and  expert  supervision.7 

1  Dercum,  Francis  X.,  A  Clinical  Manual  of  Mental  Disease,  1914,  p.  21. 

2  Craig,  Maurice,  Psychological  Medicine,  1905,  p.  20. 

•Mercier,  Charles  A.,  Textbook  of  Insanity  and  other  Mental  Diseases, 
1914,  p.  42. 

*  Maudsley,  Henry,  Responsibility  in  Mental  Disease,  1874,  pp.  171-172. 
'Church,  A.  and  Peterson  F.,  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases,  1901, 

p.  630. 

•  De  Fursac  and  iRosanoff,  op,,  cit.,  Introduction,  p.  xi. 

T  Peterson,  Frederick,  Mental  Diseases,  1899,  p.  603,  quotes  the  noted 
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V.    CAUSES  OF  INSANITY 

There  has  been  much  speculation  as  to  the  causes  of 
insanity,  though  some  factors  have  been  definitely  deter- 
mined upon  as  being  responsible  for  a  large  proportion  of 
the  cases  of  mental  alienation  that  fill  our  state  hospitals  and 
cost  the  various  communities  and  states  in  the  country  large 
sums  for  their  care  and  treatment.1     Broadly  speaking  and 
with  special  reference  to  causation  the  mental  disorders  may 
be  divided  into  two  groups :  ( 1 )  Exogenous,  or  where  the 
causes  are  chiefly  external;    (2)    Endogenous,  where  the 
existence  of  external  causes  or  of  primary  tissue  changes  in 
the  brain  has  not  been  demonstrated.     The  causes  found  in 
this  group  are  internal,  the  insanity  growing,  as  it  were  out 
of  the  personality.2     Among  causes  affecting  the  first  class, 
are  syphilitic  infection,  poisons  introduced  into  the  body, 
(as  alcohol,  cocaine,   opium  and  its  derivatives,   etc.)    or 
created  within  the  body,  and  exhaustion.     Heredity  plays 
a  most  important  part  in  the  causation  of  mental  disease  in 
the  endogenous  group.     Kraepelin  classifies  the  causes  in 
this  class  under  the  divisions  of  general  predisposition  and 
personal  predisposition.3     Modern  physiological  psychology 

English  jurist,  Lord  Justice  Blackburn,  who  once  said  while  giving 
evidence  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  "I  have  read 
every  definition  which  I  could  meet  with,  and  never  was  satisfied  with 
one  of  them,  and  have  endeavored  in  vain  to  make  one  satisfactory  to 
myself.  I  verily  believe  it  is  not  in  human  power  to  do  so."  Clouston, 
T.  :S.,  Unsoundness  of  Mind,  191 1,  p.  I,  also  emphasizes  the  difficulty 
encountered  when  attempting  to  give  a  satisfactory  definition  of  the  term. 

1  Number  of  patients  on  books  in  New  York  'State  Hospitals  at  close 
of  fiscal  year  June  30,  1918 :  in  civil  hospitals  37>352;  in  hospitals  for 
the  criminal  insane  1,420.  (S.  H.  C,  30th  A.  R.,  1917-1918,  p.  9.)  Total 
expenditures  for  the  year  approximately  $11,000,000.    Ibid.,  p.  25. 

2Hoch,  August,  "The  Manageable  Causes  of  Insanity,"  New  York 
State  Hospitals  Bulletin,  Sept.,  1909,  pp.  1-3-  See  also  Thomson,  J. 
Arthur,  Heredity,  1908,  pp.  263-264,  for  a  discussion  of  this  classi- 
fication from  a  somewhat  different  viewpoint. 

■  Kraepelin,  Emil,  Psychiatrie,  Achte  Auflage,  1  Band,  pp.  140-208. 
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emphasizes  the  fact  that  there  are  innumerable  phenomena 
which  indicate  that  the  mind  operates  as  a  true  cause  within 
the  structure  of  the  body,  and  that  the  reverse  relation  is 
also  true.1  Considering  another  method  of  classification, 
it  may  be  stated  that  the  essential  causes  of  insanity  are 
heredity,  alcoholism,  syphilis,  and  head  injuries;  and  that 
there  are  numerous  and  complex  incidental  or  contributing 
causes,  which  in  themselves  do  not  suffice  to  produce  in- 
sanity, but  do  so  only  in  the  presence  of  an  essential  cause. 
Alcohol  and  head  injuries  belong  to  this  class  also,  as  do 
various  psychic  conditions,  common  among  which  are 
business  and  domestic  troubles,  love  affairs,  death  or  illness 
of  relatives.  Other  etiological  factors  that  may  be  men- 
tioned are  race,  age,  sex,  environment,  occupation,  marital 
condition,  education,  and  immigration.2 

(a)  Heredity.  In  any  discussion  of  insanity  the  ques- 
tion of  heredity  looms  up  as  probably  the  most  important 
factor.3  An  inherited  predisposition  to  mental  disorder  is 
found  in  from  30  to  90  per  cent  of  cases  according  to  dif- 
ferent authorities.4  This  wide  variation  in  percentages 
is  due  to  the  inability  to  gather  such  statistics  accurately, 
the  lack  of  cooperation  of  relatives  in  obtaining  the  neces- 
sary information,  and  the  failure  to  consider  large  enough 
groups  in  such  studies  to  render  them  of  any  statistical 

*Ladd,  G.  W.  and  Woodworth,  R.  S.,  Elements  of  Physiological 
Psychology,   1915,  pp.  644-646. 

2  De  Fursac  and  Rosanoff,  op.  cit.,  pp.  2-20. 

'Mercier,  Charles  A.,  Crime  and  Criminals,  1918,  sets  forth  his  doc- 
trine of  the  causation  of  insanity,  stating  that  it  is  due  in  varying 
proportions  to  the  two  factors  of  heredity  and  stress — to  the  stress  of 
circumstances  acting  upon  an  innate  constitution;  to  varying  propor- 
tions of  heredity  and  environment,  p.  225.  Mercier,  Charles  A.,  Text- 
book of  Insanity  and  other  Mental  Diseases,  1914,  pp.  3-4.  For  opinions 
similar  to  the  above  see  13th  A.  R.,  S.  Comm.  in  Lun.,  1900- 1901,  p.  $7. 

4  White,  William  A.,  Outlines  of  Psychiatry,  1918,  p.  20. 
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value.1  In  one  careful  study  of  a  comparatively  large  num- 
ber of  cases,  an  investigation  by  Rosanoff  and  Orr,  the  cor- 
respondence between  the  actual  findings  and  the  theoretical 
expectation  acording  to  the  Mendelian  theory,  was  very 
close.2  However,  it  is  quite  apparent  that  the  scientific 
study  of  heredity  cannot  be  applied  to  the  diseases  of  man 
with  as  much  accuracy  as  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  or 
among  the  lower  animals.  The  human  race  is  not  open  to 
Mendel's  essential  methods,  and  its  mere  complexity  in- 
volves innumerable  differences  froimf  lower  forms  of  life.3 
Among  other  things,  there  is  general  agreement  that  the 
appearance  or  non-appearance  of  a  characteristic  may  be  in 
part  decided  by  environmental  influences.4  Given  the  op- 
portunity, certain  characters  may  manifest  themselves  which 
without  such  opportunity  must  have  lain  dormant.5 

Our  present-day  knowledge  of  heredity  as  applied  to  man 
is  as  yet  insufficient  to  permit  us  to  take  a  definite  stand  as1 
to  the  inheritance  of  psychoses.6      Furthermore,  there   is 

1  Church  and  Peterson,  Mental  Diseases,  p.  63.7,  quote  Lunacy  Com- 
mission tables  showing  that  of  136,478  admissions  to  asylums  in 
England  and  Wales,  heredity  influence  ascertained  in  only  20.5  per 
cent  of  admissions. 

'Rosanoff,  A.  J.  and  Orr,  Florence  I.,  "'A  Study  of  Heredity  in 
Insanity  in  the  Light  of  the  Mendelian  Theory."  Bulletin  No.  5, 
Eugenics  (Record  Office,  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  N.  Y. 

8Gowers,  Wm.  R.,  "Heredity  and  Disease,"  Royal  Society  of 
Medicine,  1909,  vol.  ii,  p.  15. 

*Lugaro,  Ernesto,  Modern  Problems  in  Psychiatry,  1909  (trans,  by 
D.  Orr  and  R.  G.  Rows)  emphasizes  the  fact  that  it  is  not  a  rare 
occurrence  to  see  robust  individuals  spring  from  a  marriage  of  weak 
individuals  when  the  conditions  of  life  are  favorable,    p.  212. 

6Bateson,  W.,  Mendel's  Principles  of  Heredity,  1909,  pp.  303-305- 

•Davenport,  Charles  B.,  Heredity  in  Relation  to  Eugenics,  1911, 
points  out  in  preface  to  book  (p.  in)  that  a  large  amount  of  in- 
vestigation will  be  required  before  it  will  be  possible  to  take  a  definite 
stand,  and  that  the  advance  thus  far  made  is  chiefly  in  getting  a  better 
method  of  study. 
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still  too  much  speculation  in  the  field  of  psychiatry  as  to  the 
origin  and  course  of  certain  psychoses  to>  make  it  advisable 
to  accept  as  final  any  of  a  number  of  theories  that  have  been 
formulated  to  date.  There  is  even  the  feeling  among 
psychiatrists  and  students  of  heredity  that  the  psychoses 
may  represent  disease  processes  rather  than  true  heredity,1 
or  that  they  represent  abnormal  variations  unfitted  for  sur- 
vival in  the  world  as  it  is  at  present  organized.  Thomson, 
in  his  well-known  volume  on  "  Heredity,"  states 

It  should  be  recognized  that  man  has  created  around  himself 
a  social  heritage  which  often  evolves  quickly,  hurrying  and 
pressing  its  creator,  who  cannot  always  keep  pace  with  it.  This 
is  the  frequent  condition  of  mental  disorder.  The  attempt  to 
keep  pace  with  the  changes  in  environment — physical,  biologi- 
cal, psychical  and  social,  causes  a  strain  that  provokes  disease.2 

What  is  needed  in  order  to  determine  tne  actual  bearing  of 
heredity  on  insanity  is  the  establishment  of  an  organized  re- 
search which  would  especially  make  a  study  of  the  descen- 
dents,  normal  and  otherwise,  of  the  insane  confined  in  his- 
pitals.  From  the  studies  already  made  we  know  that  in- 
sane patients  have  had  a  poor  heredity  in  a  greater  per- 
centage of  cases  than  has  been  the  case  among  normal  per- 
sons. The  researches  suggested  must  necessarily  extend 
over  a  period  of  years  and  until  they  are  inaugurated  and 
completed,  the  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  relationship 
existing  between  heredity  and  insanity  will  remain  at  least 
partly  unknown.8 

1  Myerson,  Abraham,  "  Mental  Disease  in  Families,"  Mental  Hygiene, 
April,  1919,  p.  239. 

2  Thomson,  J.  Arthur,  Heredity,  1908,  p.  253. 

3  During  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1910,  in  the  New  York  State 
Hospitals,  in  the  cases  where  positive  information  could  be  elicited, 
there  was  a  reported  history  of  insanity  in  27  per  cent  of  the  male,  and 
32  per  cent  of  the  female  patients.  (White  and  Jeliffe,  Modern  Treat- 
ment of  Mental  Disorders,  vol.  i,  p.  812.) 
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(b)  Alcohol.  Another  essential  cause  of  insanity  is  the 
excessive  indulgence  in  alcohol,  which  produces  the  familiar 
picture  of  drunkenness,  and  such  excesses  if  frequently  re- 
peated, are  apt  sooner  or  later  to  produce  one  or  another  of 
the  alcoholic  psychoses,1  Chronic  alcoholic  addicts  are 
often  of  a  psychopathic  constitution,  congenital  or  ac- 
quired,2 and  are  characterized  by  a  gradually  progressive 
dementia,  with  diminished  capacity  for  work,  faulty  judg- 
ment, defective  memory,  moral  deterioration,  occasional  de- 
lusions, and  various  nervous  symptolmts.3 

In  a  study  relating  to  the  use  and  effect  of  alcohol  in  rela- 
tion to  the  alcoholic  psychoses,  it  was  found  that,  ( i )  the 
drink  habit  leading  to  alcoholic  insanity  is  usually  formed 
in  early  life,  males  acquiring  the  habit  earlier  than  females ; 
(2)  the  average  duration  of  the  alcoholic  habit  prior  to 
admission  to  the  hospital  for  the  insane  is  approximately 
22  years  among  the  males  and  16  years  among  the 
females;  (3)  the  liquors  causing  alcoholic  insanity  in  New 
York  State  are  principally  whiskey  and  beer,  the  former 
appearing  to  be  the  principal  factor  in  the  majority  of  cases; 
(4)  either  regular  or  periodic  drinking  may  lead  to  alcoholic 
insanity,  more  than  three- fourths  of  the  patients  observed 
(464)  having  been  regular  drinkers  prior  to  admission;  (5) 
a  fixed  habit  of  excessive  drinking  with  frequent  intoxica- 

1  Kraepelin  pointed  out  that  10  per  cent  of  the  patients  in  the  asylums 
for  the  insane  in  the  German  Empire  were  committed  on  account  of 
mental  diseases  due  to  alcohol.  In  some  institutions  the  number  was 
as  high  as  30  per  cent,  and  even  then  these  figures  did  not  include 
numerous  cases  where  alcohol  was  the  exciting  cause  of  the  trouble, 
as  in  cases  of  mania,  epilepsy  and  paresis.  (Kraepelin,  "Duty  of  the 
State  in  the  Care  of  the  Insane,"  trans,  by  Stewart  Paton,  Amer.  lo. 
of  Ins.,  1900,  p.  236.) 

J  Jacoby,  Geo.  W.,  Unsound  Mind,  1918,  p.  288. 

3Diefendorf,  A.  Ross,  Clinical  Psychiatry,  1907,  p.  288. 
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tion  precedes  the  mental  breakdown  in  a  great  majority  of 
the  cases.1 

The  spread  of  the  prohibition  movement  throughout  the 
country  during  the  past  decade  has  resulted,  to  some  ex- 
tent at  least,  in  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  cases  of 
alcoholic  insanity  admitted  to  the  New  York  State  Hos- 
pitals. The  following  figures  indicate  the  gradual  decrease 
in  the  percentage  of  cases  of  alcoholic  insanity  annually 
admitted  from  1909  to1  19 16,2  and  now  that  the  prohibition 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  has  become  law,  a  more 
substantial  decrease  may  naturally  be  expected  to  follow. 
From  October  1,  1908  to  June  30,  19 16,  58,011  patients 
were  admitted  to  New  York  State  hospitals. 


Table  2.    Number  of  Cases  of  Alcoholic  Insanity 


AH  Admissions. 

Per  cent 

of  Total 

Year. 

Number. 

Admissions. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

526 

546 
530 
529 
535 
418 

321 

255 

145 
148 

173 

153 
155 
137 
in 
98 

15.2 
14.7 
14.1 
14.0 
13-5 

IO.I 

7.8 
8.0 

4.6 
4.4 
5-o 
4.4 
4.2 
3.6 
2.9 

3-2 

TQII 

TQI2 

*y*o 

1yiet 

ioie 

'V'i 

1916  (9  months). 

In  the  year  191 7  there  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
first  admissions  in  alcoholic  insanity,  a  total  of  549,  437 
males  and  157  females,  or  8.6  per  cent  of  the  total  first  ad- 

1  Pollock,  Horatio  M.,  State  Hospitals  Bulletin,  Aug.,  1915. 
'Pollock,  Horatio  M.,  "  Decline  of  Alcohol  as  a  Cause  of  Insanity," 
Psychiatric  Bulletin,  vol.  xi,  Apr.,  1917,  no.  2,  pp.  103-104. 
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missions  being  classified  in  this  group.  The  reasons  for 
the  marked  change  in  this  particular  year  are  not  known.1 
For  the  year  ending  June  30,  191 8,  the  percentage  of 
alcoholic  cases  admitted  was  7.3  per  cent  males,  and  3.0 
per  cent  females,  the  lowest  rate  since  1909.2  A  more 
marked  decrease  is  expected  to  follow  within  the  next  few 
years. 

(c)  Syphilis.  Syphilis  appears  as  the  essential  cause 
of  all  cases  of  general  paralysis  and  of  cerebral  syphilis,  as 
well  as  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  cerebral 
arteriosclerosis.3  General  paralysis  hardly  ever  develops 
before  from  ten  to  twenty  years  after  the  primary  syphilitic 
infection.4  Not  counting  cases  of  arteriosclerosis,  which 
are  not  always  of  syphilic  origin,  19.4  per  cent  of  all  male 
first  admissions  and  7.0  per  cent  of  all  female  first  ad- 
missions to  the  New  York  State  hospitals  during  a  given 
year,  occurred  on  the  basis  of  syphilis  as  an  essential 
cause.5  For  the  year  ending  June  30.  19 18,  the  cases  of 
general  paralysis  which  have  been  gradually  increasing  in  re- 
cent years,  showed  a  percentage  of  13.4  of  all  first  admis- 
sions.6 It  is  now  a  recognized  fact  that  without  a  previous 
syphilis  there  can  be  no  paresis.7  Syphilis  is  not  a  sole 
factor,  however.  Only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
persons  who  are  syphilitic  develop  general  paralysis,  and 
in  many,  if  not  almost  all  cases  of  general  paralysis  it  has 
been  found  that  the  patient  has  recently  passed  through  a 

*S.  H.  C.f  29th  A.  R.,  1916-1917,  p.  407. 
2S.  H.  G,  30th  A.  R,  p.  285. 
3De  Fursac  and  Rosanoff,  op.  cit.,  pp.  9-10. 

*Kraepelin,  Clinical  Psychiatry  (trans,  by  Thomas  Johnstone),  1917, 
p.  41. 
5S.  H.  C,  25th  A.  R,  p.  312. 
6S.  H.  C,  30th  A.  R.,  p.  284. 
7Dercum,  Clinical  Manual,  p.  256. 
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period  of  mental  or  other  stress,  which  has  seemed  to  de^- 
termine  the  onset  of  the  disease.1 

(d)  Injuries  and  Other  Causes.  Head  injuries  are  re- 
sponsible for  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  cases  admitted 
to  the  state  hospitals.  In  1918  there  were  only  15  cases 
thus  admitted,  13  being  men  and  2  women.  In  191 7  there 
were  but  18  cases.2  These  cases  are  far  more  often  brought 
to  general  hospitals  than  to  hospitals  for  the  insane  for 
reasons  that  are  sufficiently  obvious. 

(e)  Contributing  Causes.  As  mentioned  above  there 
are  a  number  of  contributing  causes  of  insanity  which  in 
themselves  are  not  responsible  for  any  large  percentage  of 
cases  of  insanity,  but  which  have,  however,  become  re- 
cognized as  important  contributing  factors  in  the  causa- 
tion of  insanity.  A  number  of  these  factors  have  already 
been  (mentioned,  and  to  them  may  be  added  bodily  diseases ; 3 
overwork,  rarely  a  cause  in  healthy  persons ; 4  and  the  group 
of  physiological  factors  including  puberty,  the  puerperal 
state,5  the  climacteric  and  senility,  all  of  which  are  indirect 
strains  to  which  the  organism  is  subject,  by  reason  of  the 
more  or  less  profound  physiological  commotions  they  arouse 
in  the  nervous  system.6 

VI.    CLASSIFICATION   OF   MENTAL  DISEASES 

(a)  Introduction.  There  has  been  much  difficulty  ex- 
perienced in  constructing  a  final  standard  classification  of 
mental  diseases,  due  largely  to  the  question  as  to  whether 

1  Mercier,  Textbook  of  Insanity,  p.  244. 

1  S.  H.  C,  30th  A.  R.,  p.  284. 

8  Mercier,  Textbook  of  Insanity,  pp.  21-22. 

4  Craig,  Maurice,  Psychological  Medicine,  p.  29. 

5  See  Lugaro,  Modem  Problems  in  Psychiatry,  pp.  275-276;  also 
Mercier,  Crime  and  Criminals,  1918,  p.  195  for  a  discussion  of  the 
puerperal  state  and  insanity. 

•Church  and  Peterson,  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases,  p.  668. 
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such  classification  should  be  established  on  an  etiological 
basis,  on  symptomatology,  or  from  the  point  of  view  of 
pathological  anatomy.1  Various  classifications  have  been 
proposed,2  but  the  one  followed  in  this  work  is  the  classifica- 
tion used  in  the  New  York  State  Hospitals  and  gradually 
being  extended  to  all  the  hospitals  for  the  insane  in  the 
United  States.3 

Table  3  follows  the  classification  above  alluded  to  and 
sets  forth  the  psychoses,  neuroses,  and  other  ailments  of 
Jewish  admissions  to  the  psychopathic  wards  of  Bellevue 
Hospital  for  a  period  of  a  year.  In  order  that  this  study 
may  be  intelligible  to  the  layman  as  well  as  to  the  social 
worker,  a  brief  discussion  of  the  nature,  prognosis  and 
treatment  of  the  various  psychoses  will  accompany  the  con- 
sideration of  the  statistics  presented.  In  accounting  for  the 
large  number  of  males  (673)  admitted  in  comparison  to 
the  number  of  females  (454)  it  should  be  noted  that  there 
are  relatively  more  males  in  the  foreign-born  white  popula- 
tion of  the  country  than  in  the  native-born  white  population ; 
a  ratio  of  129.9  males  to  100  females  for  the  former  com- 
pared with  102.7  to  100  for  the  latter.4 

(b)  Senile  Psychosis.  The  senile  psychoses,  of  which 
there  were  16  male  and  25  female  admissions,  are  character- 
ized by  a  gradually  progressive  mental  deterioration  accom- 

^iefendorf,  A.  Ross,  Clinical  Psychiatry,  pp.  116-117. 

*  White,  Outlines  of  Psychiatry,  1918,  p.  19,  suggests  that  the  following 
be  used:  paranoia  and  paranoia  states;  manic-depressive  psychoses; 
paresis,  dementia  praecox,  senile  and  arteriosclerotic  psychoses,  infec- 
tion exhaustion  psychoses,  toxic  psychoses,  those  associated  with  or- 
ganic diseases  and  injury  of  the  brain,  symptomatic  psychoses,  border- 
line states,  and  idocy  and  imbecility. 

9  Vide  Statistical  Manual  for  the  Use  of  Institutions  for  the  Insane, 
prepared  by  the  American  Medico-Psychological  Association  and  the 
National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene  (pamp.  40  pp.)  1918. 

^Insane  and  Feebleminded  in  Institutions,  Bureau  of  Census,  1914,  p.  27. 
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Table  3.    Psychoses  of  Admissions 
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Diagnosis. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

16 

17 
12 

88 

1 

3 

4 

1 

'7 
3 

1 
2 

4 
102 

35 

30 

1 

44 

5 

118 

21 

19 
8 

32 

4 

1 

1 

21 

26 

7 

1 

3 

7 
16 

25 
2 
6 

11 

2 

2 

*6 

13 

103 

54 

32 

5 

34 

34 
18 

24 
2 

14 

9 
1 

9 
15 

1 

17 

2 
1 
1 
9 

41 
19 
18 

99 
1 

Organic  Nervous  Dis 

General  Paralysis,  Juv 

5 

4 

1 

19 
3 

Cerebral  Hemorrhage 

Chronic  Alcoholism   

Intoxication  Psychoses 

8 

Infection  Exhaustion 

17 

205 

89 

62 

Manic  Depressive  Mixed  .... 
Allied  to  Man.  Dep 

Involution  Melancholia 

Dementia  Praecox,  Para 

Dementia  Praecox,  Kata 

Dementia  Praecox,  Hebe. . . . 
Dementia  Praecox,  Simple. . . 
Dementia  Praecox,  Allied .... 
Paranoid  Conditions 

6 

78 

6 

152 

39 

43 

10 

46 
4 

Constitutional  Infer 

Mental  Defective 

30 

41 
g 

18 

Transitory  Confusion 

5 

g 

25 

Totals 

673 

454 

1,127 

panied  by  a  series  of  lesions  in  the  central  nervous  system.1 
The  most  conspicious  feature  of  these  cases  is  a  defect  of 
memory,  especially  for  more  recent  events,2  and  often  an 

1  Dief endorf,  p.  369. 

*  Merrier,  Textbook  of  Insanity,  p.  309. 
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outbreak  of  ill-temper.  The  course  of  the  affection  is  pro- 
gressive until  death.  The  patients  finally  become  com- 
pletely demented  so  that  they  are  wholly  disorientated,  con- 
fused, know  no  one  around  them;  in  fact  may  not  even 
know  their  own  names.1  The  disease  is  encountered  most 
frequently  between  sixty  and  seventy-five  years  of  age;  in- 
dividuals with  a  faulty  constitutional  endowment,  worn 
with  hardships,  and  especially  those  addicted  to  excesses, 
may  succumb  before  sixty. 

(c)  Arteriosclerosis.  Arteriosclerosis  was  the  diagnosis 
in  the  cases  of  17  males  and  2  females.  This  disease  is  not, 
as  some  have  thought,  always  of  syphilitic  origin  or  affec- 
tion,2 but  may  also  be  brought  on  by  gout,  lead  poisoning, 
alcoholism,  pulmonary  and  cardiac  conditions.3  Among  the 
physical  symptoms  are  headaches,  insomnia,  muscular 
weakness,  attacks  of  faintness  or  dizziness,  epileptiform  or 
apoplectiform  seizures.  The  mental  symptoms  indicate  dim- 
inished capacity  for  work,  undue  fatigability,  emotional  in- 
stability and  depression;  later,  forgetfulness  and  general 
mental  deterioration.  The  course  of  the  disease  in  most 
cases  extends  over  a  number  of  years,  even  ten  or  twenty 
years.  The  prognosis  is  unfavorable  for  recovery,  though 
under  favorable  conditions,  such  as  rest,  freedom  from 
worry  or  excitement,  moderation  in  eating  and  drinking,  the 
condition  may  remain  approximately  stationary  for  months 
or  even  years.4  A  study  of  the  New  York  State  Hospital 
statistics  has  shown  that  the  senile  and  arteriosclerotic,  as 
well  as  the  paretic  groups,  have  high  rates  of  first  admis- 

1  White,  Outlines  of  Psychiatry,  p.  183. 

2  De  Fursac  and  Rosanoff,  p.  444. 

3  Church  and  Peterson,  p.  195. 

4De  Fursac  and  Rosanoff,  pp.  448,  452. 
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sions  and  deaths,  with  low  rates  of  readmissions  and  dis- 
charges.1 

(d)  Organic  Nervous  Diseases.  Psychic  disorders  in- 
duced by  pathologic  processes  in  the  brain,  such  as  men- 
ingitis, tumor,  softening,  and  hemorrhage,  are  included 
under  the  category  of  organic  nervous  diseases.  Emotional 
irritability,  hallucinations  of  the  various  senses,  defects  of 
intelligence,  and  stuporous  conditions  are  common  mental 
manifestations  of  these  processes.  Eighteen  such  cases 
were  admitted,  12  males  and  6  females. 

(e)  General  Paralysis.  Some  consideration  has  already 
been  given  to  syphilis  as  a  cause  of  mental  disease,  and  from 
the  figures  in  Table  3,  it  is  seen  that  there  were  99  cases  of 
general  paralysis,  88  males,  11  females  and  one  case  of 
juvenile  general  paralysis,  all  of  which  were  a  result  of 
syphilis.2  About  9  per  cent  of  Jewish  admissions  were  dir- 
ectly traceable  to  syphilis  as  the  cause  of  the  mental  dis- 
ease; 3  this  includes  the  juvenile  case,  which  developed  years 
after  the  primary  infection.4  Studies  of  recent  immiigra- 
tion,  that  is,  prior  to  19 14,  indicate  that  three-fourths  of 

1  Psychiatric  Bulletin,  vol.  ii,  no.  iv,  Oct.,  1917,  New  York  State  Hos- 
pital Statistics.  Death  rate  per  1,000  patients  under  treatment  in  prin- 
cipal groups  of  psychoses  in  civil  state  hospitals  for  1918  was  as  follows : 
general  paralysis  352.8,  cerebral  arteriosclerosis  340.2,  senile  297.2,  these 
being  three  highest  figures.     (,S.  H.  C,  30th  A.  R.,  p.  312.) 

2  For  a  comprehensive  and  thorough  study  of  general  paralysis,  vide 
Kraepelin,  "  General  Paresis,"  Nervous  and  Mental  Disease  Mongo- 
graphs,  series  no.  14. 

•General  paralysis  constituted  13.4  per  cent  of  all  first  admissions  to 
the  New  York  State  Hospitals  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1918. 
(S.  H.  C.,  30th  A.  «R.,  p.  284.) 

4  Stokes,  John  H.,  The  Third  Great  Plague,  1917,  presents  a  satis- 
factory discussion  of  the  whole  question  of  syphilis  and  its  effects 
upon  society.  See  also  Vedder,  Edward  B.,  Syphilis  and  Public  Health, 
1918,  Salmon,  Thomas  W.,  "  General  Paralysis  as  a  Public  Health 
Problem,"  Amen  Jo.  of  Ins.,  1914-1915,  pp.  45-50. 
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the  married  men,  excepting  Jews,  among  the  immigrants 
left  their  wives  in  Europe,  and  that  nearly  85  per  cent  of 
all  the  males  of  the  Slavic  and  Italian  races  living  in  the 
United  States  are  single  or  are  married  men  living  here 
apart  from  their  wives.1  This  has  resulted  in  conditions 
which  have  a  very  definite  bearing  upon  the  prevalence  of 
venereal  diseases.2  Paresis  is  relatively  more  common  in 
cities  than  in  rural  districts,3  and  yet  among  Jewish  immi- 
grants who  bring  their  wives  with  them  intending  to  re- 
main, but  who  also  congregate  in  the  cities,  general  paralysis 
is  less  prevalent  than  among  the  native  population.4 

Paretics  are  thus  diagnosed  because  they  become  absent- 
minded,  do  not  grasp  events  transpiring  about  them,  mis- 
take persons  and  objects,  and  lose  themselves  among 
familiar  surroundings.5  An  increased  tendency  to  fatigue 
is  frequently  among  the  first  symptoms  of  the  disease,  the 
patient  finding  his  ordinary  labor  very  difficult.  Paretics 
seldom  have  a  true  realization  of  their  condition.  On  the 
contrary,  the  patients  frequently  feel  healthier  than  pre- 
viously, or,  at  least,  they  do  not  appreciate  that  they  have 
lost  all  their  mental  powers.  In  the  patient's  behavior  there 
is  a  noticeable  bluntness  to  the  demands  of  propriety  and 
custom  which  leads  him  to  exhibitions  of  tactlessness,  lack 
of  restraint  and  even  gross  offenses,  without  his  having  the 
least  realization  thereof.     They  are  careless  of  appearance, 

1  White  and  Jelliffe,  Modem  Treatment  of  Mental  and  Nervous 
Disorders,  vol.  i,  p.  255. 

'Kraepelin  and  other  authorities  have  pointed  out  that  unmarried 
persons  seem  to  be  more  prone  to  paresis  than  the  married.  (See 
Kraepelin,  "General  Paresis,"  p.  149.) 

*  Dercum,  Clinical  Manual,  p.  258. 

*  White  and  Jelliffe,  vol.  i,  p.  255. 

5  Kraepelin,  "  General  Paresis,"  p.  1. 
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have  no  sense  of  order  or  cleanliness,  boast  obtrusively, 
and  disclose  their  most  intimate  affairs.1 

The  disease  may  be  said  to  be  absolutely  fatal,  and  occa- 
sional alleged  cures  should  be  regarded  with  the  greatest 
skepticism.2  The  acute  forms  of  the  disease  are  rapidly 
fatal,  the  majority  die  in  from  eighteen  months  to  three 
years,  while  in  a  certain  few  cases  the  disease  process  is- 
very  slow  and  may  occupy  many  years.3  Of  the  99  cases 
admitted,  73  males  and  1 1  females  were  committed  to  state 
hospitals;  of  the  remaining  male  patients  12  were  taken 
home  by  relatives,  one,  a  well-known  actor,  was  sent  to*  a 
private  sanatorium,  where  he  died  within  a  few  days,  and 
two  died  in  the  psychopathic  ward. 

Table  4  indicates  the  years  during  which  general  paralysis 
usually  appears,  and  brings  out  the  fact  that  about  66  per 
cent  of  the  cases  occur  between  the  ages  of  35  and  50 
years,  the  busiest  and  undoubtedly  the  most  fruitful  years 
of  the  lives  of  active  men  and  women. 


Table  4.    Age  Distribution  :  General  Paralysis 


Age. 


20-24...... 

25-29 

30-34 

35-39 

40-44 

45-49 

50-54 

55-59 

60  and  oyer 

Totals 


Male. 


2 
4 
7 

17 

29 

16 

7 

3 

3 


83 


Female. 


11 


Totals. 


3 

6 

11 

17 
31 

17 
8 

3 
3 


99 


1  Kraepelin,  "General  Paresis,"  pp.  3,  12,  15. 

*Ibid.,  p.  96. 

•Dercum,  Clinical  Manual,  p.  258. 
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In  the  treatment  of  general  paralysis,  institutional  care 
from  the  first  seems  to  be  pre-eminently  essential.  The 
patient  is  absolutely  unable  to  care  for  himself  and  in  a  great 
majority  of  instances  the  friends  are  equally  unable  to  care 
for  him.  As  soon  as  the  diagnosis  is  made  steps  should  be 
taken  looking  towards  the  appointment  of  a  committee  O'f 
his  person  and  property  or  otherwise  guarding  his  business 
interests,  if  any;  upon  investigation  such  interests  show,  al- 
most without  fail,  evidences  of  poor  management,  the  result 
of  early  manifestations  of  the  dementia.1 

The  economic  loss  to  the  State  of  New  York  on  account 
of  syphilitic  mental  disease  for  one  year  is  sufficiently  large 
to  compel  attention,  especially  since  it  is  recognized  that 
prompt  treatment  during  the  first  stages  of  syphilitic  infec- 
tion would  remove  the  danger  of  the  involvement  of  the 
nervous  system.  Dr.  Horatio>  M.  Pollock,  statistician  of  the 
New  York  State  Hospital  Commission,  and  a  very  careful 
and  competent  student  of  the  subject,  has  made  the  follow- 
ing computations : 

Cost  of  maintenance  of  patients  in  institutions $471,918.72 

Loss  of  earnings  of  males 4,652,942.35 

Loss  of  earnings  of  females 273,783.92 

Total  loss $5,398,644.99 

When  it  is  remembered  that  patients  with  syphilitic  men- 
tal diseases  rarely,  if  ever,  recover  and  that  death  occurs  on 
the  average  within  two  years  of  the  time  of  entrance  in  the 
hospitals,  it  would  seem  that  humanitarian  considerations 
alone  would  impel  city  and  state  authorities  to  do  every- 
thing within  their  power  to  check  the  ravages  of  syphilis. 
Moreover,  the  enormous  economic  loss  due  to  syphilitic 
mental  diseases  furnishes  a  financial  argument  that  can  not 
well  be  ignored.2 

1  White,  Outlines  of  Psychiatry,  pp.  138-139. 

3  Pollock,  "  Economic  Loss  on  Account  of  Syphilitic  Mental  Diseases," 
Mental  Hygiene,  Apr.,  1918,  pp.  277-282. 
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(f)  Juvenile  General  Paralysis.  Juvenile  general  par- 
alysis is  usually  due  to  inherited  syphilis,  though  it  may 
have  its  origin  in  syphilis  acquired  in  infancy ;  compared  with 
the  adult  form  it  is  of  course,  rare.1  Although  but  com- 
paratively few  cases  of  general  paralysis  in  children  have 
been  reported,  it  undoubtedly  occurs  quite  frequently  but  is 
usually  unrecognized.  The  possibility  of  general  paralysis 
should  be  thought  of  in  all  cases  of  progressive  mental  im- 
pairment in  children.2  The  single  case  referred  to  in  Table 
3  was  that  of  an  eight  year  old  boy  whose  mother,  still 
living,  had  contracted  syphilis  from  the  child's  father  six- 
teen years  prior  to  admission  of  the  youngster  to  the  hos- 
pital; the  mother  was  treated  with  mercury  for  six  years 
and  pronounced  cured ;  she  gave  birth  to  no  other  children, 
though  she  had  several  miscarriages  and  re-married  on  the 
death  of  the  child's  father.  The  patient  was  treated  with 
salvarsan  for  two  years,  as  well  as  with  mercury  for  many 
months;  despite  the  vigorous  course  of  treatment  the  Was- 
serman  tests  continued  to  indicate  four  plus.  At  the  state 
hospital  staff  meeting  when  this  case  came  up  for  diagnosis 
and  discussion  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  patient 
belonged  in  a  state  hospital  for  the  insane  was  considered, 
but  due  to  the  fact  that  no  other  institution  would  receive 
him,  he  still  remains  in  the  state  hospital  among  adults.3 
Kraepelin  has  pointed  out  that  among  the  cases  of  juvenile 
general  paralysis  of  the  female  sex  coming  to  his  attention, 
the  patients  are  strikingly  often  prostitutes.4 

1  Dercum,  Clinical  Manual,  p.  259. 

2  White,  Outlines  of  Psychiatry,  p.  132. 

3  Miller,  Henry  W.  and  Achucarro,  N.,  reported  a  somewhat  similar 
case — that  of  a  boy  12  years  of  age,  illegitimate,  mother  had  syphilis 
before  birth  of  child  but  refused  to  undergo  treatment ;  also  had  several 
miscarriages.     {Amer.  Jo.  of  Ins.,  Jan.,  191 1,  pp.  559-570.) 

*  Kraepelin,  "  General  Paresis,"  p.  153. 
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(g)  Lues  and  Cerebral  Syphilis.  Lues,  another  name 
for  syphilis,  presented  only  one  case  that  found  its  way  to 
the  psychopathic  ward.  There  were  five  cases  of  cerebral 
syphilis,  3  males  and  2  females.  Of  the  males,  one  was  a 
married  man  of  34,  who  had  been  treated  in  several  hos- 
pitals, and  whom  it  became  necessary  to  send  to  the  City 
Hospital,  his  mental  condition  being  sufficiently  intact  to 
render  him  a  non-committable  case.1  The  other  patient  was 
also  a  married  man,  aged  32,  who  was  being  kept  at  home 
while  receiving  the  salvarsan  treatment  at  one  of  the  semi- 
private  hospitals.2  One  of  the  women,  aged  31,  single,  came 
from  Randall's  Island  and  died  in  the  ward  within  ten 
days  after  admission.  The  other,  a  married  woman  of 
46,  was  taken  home  by  her  husband  after  her  mental  con- 
dition had  somewhat  cleared  up.  Cerebral  syphilis  is  not  so 
often  met  with  as  general  paralysis,  at  least  in  psychopathic 
wards  or  hospitals  for  the  insane.  For  the  year  ending 
June  30,  191 8,  there  were  913  cases  of  general  paralysis 
admitted  to  the  New  York  State  Hospitals,  and  only  49 
cases  of  cerebral  syphilis  thus  admitted.3  This  is  a  grave  af- 
fection; untreated  cases  progress  more  or  less  rapidly  with 
tissue  destruction  and  often  a  fatal  termination.  Treat- 
ment, however,  if  instituted  early,  may  result  in  a  quick  and 
apparently  perfect  cure,  the  treatment  being  that  of  syphilis 
in  general.4 

(h)   Chorea.     Two  cases  of  chorea  were  admitted,  one 

lrThe  City  Hospital  of  the  Department  of  Public  Charities  of  the 
City  of  New  York  receives  patients  suffering  from  syphilis  in  its  various 
forms,  and  for  whom  no  other  provision  can  be  made. 

2  In  this  study  when  a  patient  is  readmitted  during  the  year  to  the 
psychopathic  ward,  each  admission  is  considered  as  though  it  were  a 
separate  admission. 

*  S.  H.  C,  30th  A.  R.,  p.  410. 

*  De  Fursac  and  Rosanoff,  pp.  442-443. 
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male  and  one  female;  the  former,  a  youth  of  19  years, 
arrested,  charged  with  a  felony,  and  sent  to  the  hospital  for 
observation,  thereafter  being  returned  to  the  city  prison. 
The  second  case  was  that  of  a  married  woman  33  years  of 
age,  whom  it  was  necessary  to  commit  to  a  state  hospital. 
The  abnormal  mental  conditions  occurring  as  a  part  of 
chorea  have  been  found  to  be  an  immediate  cause  of  de- 
linquency,1 the  coincidence  in  this  single  case  being  instruc- 
tive. Huntington's  chorea,  the  diagnosis  in  the  second 
case,  usually  sets  in  between  the  ages  of  35  and  50  years.3 
It  is  a  chronic,  slowly  progressive,  incurable  affection,  mental 
symptoms  appearing  in  almost  every  case  sooner  or  later, 
with  a  weakness  of  judgment,  general  dissatisfaction  with 
surroundings,  a  growing  selfishness  and  irritability  being 
among  the  earliest  symptoms  observed.3  Studies  of  family 
histories  have  indicated  that  every  sufferer  from  this  form 
of  chorea  had  at  least  one  affected  parent,  the  obvious  way 
in  which  this  disease  can  be  eliminated  being  for  those  who 
suffer  from  it  not  to  have  children.* 

(i)  Brain  Tumor.  In  many  cases  of  brain  tumor  the 
symptoms  are  not  of  a  sufficiently  pronounced  character  to 
render  their  recognition  easy,5  though  they  are  often  limited 
to  headache,  vomiting,  vertigo,  optic  neuritis,  together  with 
certain  neurological  conditions  depending  upon  which  por- 
tion of  the  brain  is  affected.  In  about  two-thirds  of  all 
cases  mental  phenomena  are  added.6     Of  the  four  men  ad- 

1  White  and  Jelliffe,  vol.  i,  pp.  221-222. 
aDe  Fursac  and  Rosanoff,  pp.  360-361. 

'Hamilton,   A.    S.,   "A   Report  of   Twenty-seven   Cases   of    Chronic 
Progressive  Chorea,"  Amer.  Jo.  of  Ins.,  Jan.,  1908,  pp.  403-474. 

4  White  and  Jelliffe,  vol.  i,  pp.  33-34- 
5Paton,  Stewart,  Psychiatry,  p.  458. 
•Dercum,  Clinical  Manual,  p.  291. 
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mitted,  all  were  between  35  and  40  years  of  age;  two  were 
discharged  to  the  custody  of  relatives,  one  was  committed 
to  a  state  hospital,  and  the  fourth  died  on  the  ward  within 
three  days  after  admission,  having  been  brought  to  the  hos- 
pital in  a  moribund  condition. 

(j)  Cerebral  Hemorrhage.  The  single  case  of  cerebral 
hemorrhage  was  that  of  a  man  43  years  of  age,  who  had 
been  struck  on  the  head  by  a  bar  of  iron  while  at  his  work. 
He  left  the  hospital  within  a  day  after  admission,  and  his 
condition  had  not  fully  cleared  up  months  later,  especially 
as  it  was  aggravated  by  heavy  drinking  of  alcoholic  liquors. 
He  was  not  considered  a  proper  case  for  commitment. 

(k)  Alcoholism.  The  question  of  alcoholism  and  the 
problems  it  creates  has  been  discussed  in  preceding  pages. 
Many  writers  have  pointed  out  that  Jews  contribute  but  a 
small  percentage  of  alcoholic  psychoses  to  the  total  admis- 
sions to  state  hospitals.1  Of  the  22  admissions  for  which 
alcohol  was  the  essential  cause,  but  3  cases  presented  an 
acute  alcoholic  psychosis,  these  being  the  only  alcoholics  to 
be  subsequently  committed  to  a  hospital,  one  to  a  private 
sanatorium,  2  to  a  state  hospital,  out  of  a  total  of  828  com- 
mitments,2 while  5.2  per  cent  of  first  admissions  for  the 
state  as  a  whole  presented  alcoholic  psychoses.* 

(1)  Narcotic  Drug  Poisoning.  During  the  past  few 
years  the  number  of  cases  of  narcotic  drug  poisoning  has 
increased  very  perceptibly  and  the  nine  cases  of  drug  poison- 
ing including  one  of  toxic  delirium,  represent  only  those 
whom  it  was  found  advisable  temporarily  to  detain  in  the 

^ishberg,  Maurice,  The  lews,  pp.  273-274,  342-43;  Kirby,  George  H., 
"Race  and  Alcoholic  Insanity,"  Jo.  Amer.  Med.  Assn.,  July  1,  1911,  pp. 
9-11;  Swift,  H.  M.,  "Insanity  and  Race,"  Amer.  Jo:,  of  Ins.,  July,  1913, 
p.  152. 

3 See  table  14,  "Disposition  of  Patients." 

8  S.  H.  C,  30th  A.  R.,  p.  285. 
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psychopathic  wards.1  None  of  these  cases  required  com- 
mitment to  a  state  hospital  though  the  existence  of  proper 
and  adequate  facilities  would  have  helped  materially  in  the 
treatment  of  these  and  many  other  patients  suffering  simil- 
arly. 

(m)  Infection  Exhaustion  Psychosis.  All  factors  cap- 
able of  bringing  about  rapid  and  profound  exhaustion  of 
the  organism  occur  in  the  etiology  of  primary  mental  con- 
fusion; physical  and  mental  stress,  painful  and  prolonged 
emotions,  but  especially  grave  somatic  affections.  The 
puerperal  state,  through  the  exhaustion  which  it  entails  as 
well  as  through  the  nutritive  disorders  and  infections  by 
which  it  is  sometimes  complicated;  infectious  diseases 
(typhoid,  influenza,  cholera)  ;  profuse  hemorrhages,  etc.  are 
among  the  causes  frequently  found  in  the  history  of  the 
disease.  Out  of  a  total  of  13  female  cases  of  infection  ex- 
haustion psychosis,  6  resulted  from  the  puerperal  state,  5 
from  pneumonia,  1  from  chronic  cardiac  disease,  1  from 
blood  poisoning.  Four  male  cases  were  recorded,  1  re- 
sulting from  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  2  from  pneumonia, 
and  1  from  empyema. 

(n)  Manic  Depressive  Insanity.  The  largest  single 
group  of  cases  to  be  admitted  was  the  manic  depressive 
which  totaled  356  patients,  or  about  31  per  cent  of  the 
total  admissions.  The  term'  "  manic  depressive  insanity  " 
was  introduced  by  Kraepelin  2  and  is  in  general  use  at  pre- 
sent to  signify  cases  in  which  the  attacks  present  a  double 
characteristic :   a   tendency  towards   recovery   without   in- 

lFor  a  discussion  of  the  problem  of  drug  addiction  in  New  York, 
with  special  reference  to  Jewish  drug  addicts,  see  Goldberg,  Jacob  A., 
The  Drug  Habit  as  a  Social  and  Legislative  Problem  (M.  A.  thesis, 
Columbia  Univ.,  1916). 

2Dercum,  Clinical  Manual,  p.  64;  also,  Kraepelin,  Lehrbuch  der 
Psychiatrie,  band  it. 
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tellectual  enfeeblement  and  a  tendency  toward  recurrency.1 
The  principal  cause  is  hereditary  taint,  and  it  is  noteworthy 
that  this  disease  is  often  found  in  families,  the  constitutional 
condition  as  the  basis  on  which  it  develops  appearing  to  be 
directly  transmitted.2  From  a  symptomatic  standpoint  the 
attacks  are  of  three  types:  manic,  presenting  a  flight  of 
ideas,  irritability,  and  motor  excitement;  depressed,  with 
psychic  inhibition,  and  a  painful  emotional  state  associated 
with  indifference ;  mixed,  in  which  a  period  of  depression 
and  period  of  excitement  alternate,  the  transition  being 
either  sudden  or  gradual.3  It  has  been  found  that  this 
psychosis  occurs  more  frequently  in  females  than  in  males, 
about  in  proportion  of  2  to  i.4  Of  the  cases  under  con- 
sideration, the  males  in  this  group  accounted  for  24.8  per 
cent  of  the  total  male  admissions,  whereas  for  the  females, 
41.6  per  cent  of  the  admissions  were  classified  as  manic 
depressive  insanity.  The  individual  attacks  vary  in  dura- 
tion from  a  few  days  to  several  months,  some  attacks,  how- 
ever, being  greatly  prolonged.5  Recovery  fromi  the  single 
attack  is  the  rule,  while  the  likelihood  of  subsequent  attacks 
is  usually  presumed  to  be  quite  certain.  The  prognosis  of 
the  disease  is  bad  as  to  ultimate  recovery  though  good  for 
the  separate  attacks.6 

1  De  Fursac  and  Rosanoff,  p.  293 ;  also  White  and  Jelliffe,  vol.  i,  p.  535. 

2  White,  Wm.  A.,  Outlines  of  Psychiatry,  p.  99;  Peterson,  Frederick, 
Mental  Diseases,  1899,  p.  694,  holds  that  hereditary  taint  is  found  in 
75  per  cent  and'  degenerative  stigmata  in  20  per  cent  of  cases. 

3  White  and  Jelliffe,  vol.  i,  pp.  529-589  present  a  thorough  discussion 
of  this  psychosis. 

4Dercum,  p.  63. 

5  A  most  interesting  study  of  a  case  of  manic  depressive  insanity 
lasting  for  many  months  is  described  by  Clifford  W.  Beers  in  "A  Mind 
that  Found  Itself,"  being  a  detailed  story  of  the  attack  suffered  by 
Mr.  Beers. 

*Readmissions  to  the  state  hospitals  are  indicated  in  table  22. 
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In  the  accompanying  table,  the  manic  and  depressed 
cases  are  not  separated,  the  total  admissions  having  been 
102  males,  103  females;  of  mixed  psychoses  35  were  males 
and  54  females.  It  is  often  difficult  to  draw  a  sharp  line 
between  borderline  cases,  and  these  have  been  entered  as 
allied  to  manic  depressive  insanity,  30  males  and  32  females.1 
The  following  table  points  out  the  final  disposition  of  the 
cases  in  this  group. 

Table  5.    Disposition  of  M.  D.  I.  Patients 


Disposition. 

Male. 

Female. 

«59 
»5 

IS 

Totals. 

State  Hospitals 

135 

11 

2 

19 

294 
26 

Returned  to  City  Prison 

Discharged 

2 
34 

Totals 

167 

189 

356 

These  figures,  indicating  a  large  number  .of  commitments 
and  but  a  few  discharges,  usually  of  borderline  cases  or 
those  whom  relatives  insisted  on  taking  home,  help  bring 
to  the  fore  a  marked  weakness  in  the  system  of  care  and 
treatment  of  the  insane.  Many,  if  not  a  majority  of  these 
patients  would  have  recovered  from  the  attack  if  cared  for 
in  a  psychopathic  hospital  for  a  period  of  a  few  weeks.  In- 
stead, they  were  sent  to  an  overcrowded  and  undermanned 
state  hospital  in  which  facilities  for  the  treatment  of  these 
so-called  acute  cases  are  below  the  necessary  minimum.  It 
is  because  of  the  lack  of  an  essential  link  (psychopathic 
hospital)    in  the  state  hospital  system  that  much  of  the 

'On  the  early  differential  diagnosis  between  dementia  praecox  and 
manic  depressive  insanity,  vide  Dercum,  Penn.  Med.  Jo.,  Aug.,  1917, 
P.  765- 
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overcrowding  is  due.  Given  such  hospitals  in  different 
parts  of  the  state,  a  marked  percentage  of  the  present  over- 
crowded conditions  would  be  eliminated  within  a  short 
space  of  time. 

The  distribution  of  cases  of  manic  depressive  insanity  ac- 
cording to  age  was  as  follows : 

Table  6.     Age  Distribution  of  M.  D.  I.  Patients 


Age. 


Under  15... 

i5-*9 

20-24  

25-29  

3o-34  

35-39  

40  and  over . 

Totals 


Male. 

Female. 

Totals. 

3 

4 

7 

*5 

32 

47 

39 

45 

84 

32 

32 

64 

20 

29 

49 

23 

21 

44 

35 

26 

61 

167 


189 


356 


As  in  the  cases  of  dementia  praecox  (Table  8),  the  out- 
standing feature  of  the  above  figures  is  the  comparative 
youthfulness  of  the  majority  of  cases.  In  this  group  there 
is  a  larger  proportion  of  those  over  30  years  of  age,  due  to 
a  number  of  causes,  among  those  being  the  fact  that 
dementia  praecox  psychoses  develop  earlier  than  manic  de- 
pressive attacks,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  more 
serious  stresses  in  life  do  not  come  till  after  the  thirtieth 
year,  heredity  and  stress  being,  as  aforementioned,  the  most 
important  causes  of  manic  depressive  psychoses.  Over  82 
per  cent  of  the  above  cases  were  under  40  years  of  age,  in 
the  very  prime  of  life,  and  irrespective  of  the  sadness  and 
misery  resulting,  the  economic  loss  to  society  as  a  result  of 
this  must  in  any  event  be  very  large. 

(o)  Involutional  Melancholia.  Involutional  melancholia, 
the  diagnosis  in  1  male  and  5  female  cases,  occurs  chiefly 
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after  forty-five  years  of  age.  The  ages  of  the  six  patients 
were  42,  45,  53,  54,  56  and  60  years.  The  causes  of  this 
disease  are  not  well  known,  though  a  neuropathic  heredity 
has  been  found  in  about  60  per  cent  of  the  cases.1  Among 
the  symptoms  are  anorexia,  insomnia,  irritability,  unwar- 
ranted pessimism,  a  tendency  to  rapid  fatigue,  with  often 
a  marked  depression,  leading  in  a  number  of  cases  to  suicide, 
unless  closely  guarded.  It  was  found  necessary  to  commit 
each  of  the  six  patients  to  a  state  hospital. 

(p)  Dementia  Praecox.  Dementia  praecox,  one  of  the 
commonest  forms  of  mental  disease,  is  a  psychosis  essen- 
tially of  the  period  of  puberty  and  adolescence,  character- 
ized by  mental  deterioriation  tending  to  progress,  though 
frequently  interrupted  by  remissions.  According  to  Krae- 
pelin  sixty  per  cent  of  all  cases  of  dementia  praecox  begin 
before  the  twenty-fifth  year,  the  simple  form  usually  start- 
ing between  the  fifteenth  and  twenty-fifth  year,  the  paranoid 
form  beginning  around  the  end  of  the  second  decade,  and 
one-half  of  the  katatonic  cases  setting  in  around  the  twenty- 
fifth  year.2  It  is  to  Kraepelin  that  much  credit  belongs  for 
the  great  interest  taken  in  the  subject  of  dementia  praecox 
in  recent  years,  due  to  the  serious  effort  on  his  part  to  clear 
up  the  early  confusion.3  There  were  212  males  and  117 
females  admitted  to  the  psychopathic  wards  in  one  year, 
the  largest  number  being  among  the  hebephrenic  form,  of 
whom  118  males  and  34  females  came  to  the  hospital  The 
real  significance  and  importance  of  the  cases  of  dementia 
praecox  from  the  point  of  view  of  hospital  expenditures  and 
management  especially,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  on  July  1,  191 6,  53.81  per  cent  of  the  patients  in  all  the 

1  De  Fursac  and  Rosanoff,  p.  324. 

a  Jacoby,  Unsound  Mind,  p.  197. 

'Hall,  G.  Stanley,  Adolescence,  1908,  vol.  i,  p.  301. 
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state  hospitals  for  the  insane  in  New  York  were  diagnosed  as 
dementia  praecox,  whereas  the  psychosis  that  stood  next 
highest  was  the  manic  depressive  group  and  the  allied  forms 
thereof,  of  which  there  were  less  than  10  per  cent.1  In  191 7 
the  proportion  of  dementia  praecox  cases  was  53.8  per  cent,2 
and  in  19 18  it  rose  to  58.7  per  cent.3  The  financial  burden 
which  the  state  must  carry  in  caring  for  these  patients  is 
increasing  from  year  to  year,  and  the  need  to  find  a  way 
out  is  very  urgent,  since  with  better  care,  improved  diet  and 
housing  conditions,  the  length  of  life  of  these  patients  in  the 
institutions  tends  to  increase,  and  thus  the  percentage  of 
such  patients  will  naturally  increase  as  time  goes  on. 

There  are  many  difficulties  however,  in  discovering  ways 
and  means  of  curing  or  so  improving  the  mental  condition 
of  dementia  praecox  patients  that  they  may  safely  be  dis- 
charged from  custody.  To  begin  with,  only  the  outward 
manifestations  of  the  disease  are  known  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy,  whereas  the  causes  are  almost  completely  un- 
known.4 It  is  generally  agreed  that  probably  the  most  im- 
portant question  in  contemporary  psychiatry  is  the  nature 
of  dementia  praecox,  that  is,  the  genesis  of  the  disease  pro- 
cess.5 There  have  been  rnlany  theories  advanced  as  to  the 
cause  and  nature  of  the  disease.  Some  have  held  that 
heredity  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  essential  cause  of  the 
disorder ; 6   that    heredity   plays    an   uncertain   role   in    its 

1  Psychiatric  Bulletin,  Oct.,  1917,  p.  456. 

"  S.  H.  G,  29th  A.  R.,  p.  440. 

8S.  H.  G,  30th  A.  R.,  p.  292. 

4Tanzi,  Eugenio,  Textbook  of  Mental  Diseases,  1909,  pp.  663-665. 

5Coriat,  Isidor  H.,  "  Psychopathology  of  Dementia  Praecox,"  Atner. 
Jo.  of  Ins.,  Jan.,  1917,  pp.  670-671;  Southard,  E.  E.,  "A  Study  of 
Dementia  Praecox,"  Amer.  Jo.  of  Ins.,  July,  1910,  pp.  124-125. 

•De  Fur  sac  and  Rosanoff,  p.  280. 
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etiology ;  *  that  abnormal  functions  of  internal  glands  are 
responsible  for  the  disorder ; 2  that  dementia  praecox  is  de- 
pendent upon  an  auto-intoxication  produced  by  poisons 
which  are  elaborated  in  the  sexual  organs  and  which  are 
especially  injurious  to  the  brain;3  that  infectious  diseases, 
especially  influenza,  may  become  the  starting  point  of  de- 
mentia praecox.4  From  the  varied  and  conflicting  views 
it  is  quite  apparent  that  much  still  remains  to  be  discovered 
regarding  dementia  praecox,  though  certain  more  or  less 
definite  facts  concerning  the  various  manifestations  of  the 
different  forms  of  the  disease  have  been  determined.5 

Parents  and  relatives  of  children  who  begin  to  show 
symptoms  of  dementia  praecox  rarely  understand  the 
reasons  for  the  apparent  laziness,  their  inability  to*  apply 
themselves  to  their  studies  or  work,  the  irritability  and 
failure  to  join  in  the  games  and  sports  of  their  fellows.8 

1  White,  Outlines  of  Psychiatry,  p.  140. 

"Hoch,  August,  "Precipitating  Mental  Causes  in  Dementia  Praecox," 
Amer.  Jo.  of  Ins.,  Jan.,  1914,  p.  637;  Auer,  E.  Murray,  "Disease  of  the 
Glands  of  Internal  Secretion,"  Amer.  Jo.  of  Ins.,  Oct.,  1914,  p.  498. 

*Tanzi,  op.  cit.,  pp.  663-665,  quotes  Kraepelin  on  this  point;  Tanzi 
disagrees  with  this  theory. 

4  Paten,  Psychiatry,  p.  405. 

5  Abbott,  E.  S.,  "  Meyer's  Theory  of  the  Psychogenic  Origin  of  De- 
mentia Praecox,"  Amer.  Jo.  of  Ins.,  July,  191 1,  pp.  15-22,  makes  the 
observation  that  causes  are  multiple,  and  so  diligent  search  is  necessary, 
not  only  along  psychobiological  lines,  as  advised  by  Meyer,  but  in  others, 
including  all  possible  organic  changes  as  well.  For  a  further  discussion 
of  Meyer's  theory  see  Psychological  Clinic,  vol.  ii,  p.  92  ct  seq.;  Amer. 
Jo.  of  Psychology,  vol.  xxi,  p.  395  et  seq. 

*Flexner,  Bernard  and  Baldwin,  Roger  N.,  Juvenile  Courts  and  Pro- 
bation, 191 4,  pp.  41-42,  advise  the  establishment  of  psychopathic  clinics 
attached  to  public  schools  in  order  to  discover  these  cases  at  an  early 
stage  of  their  illness.  MacCurdy,  John  T.,  "  Psychiatric  Clinics  in  the 
Schools,"  Amer.  Jo.  of  Public  Health,  vol.  vi,  no.  xii,  pp.  1265-1270, 
points  out  why  psychiatric  clinics  in  the  schools  may  offer  reasonable 
hope  of  reducing  insanity  in  the  latter  life  of  the  pupils.  Vide  Healy, 
William,  The  Individual  Delinquent,  1915,  pp.  66-67. 
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The  result  is  that  these  potential  cases  of  dementia  praecox 
are  kept  at  home  until  the  disease  is  fully  developed  and  the 
patience  of  their  relatives  is  exhausted,  when  they  are 
brought  to  the  psychopathic  ward  for  commitment  to  a  state 
hospital.  The  following  figures  show  the  large  proportion 
of  the  cases  that  were  committed : 

Table  7.    Disposition  of  Cases  of  D.  P. 


Disposition. 

Male. 

Female. 

2 

1 

9 
117 

Totals. 

174 

6 

4 

27 

279 
8 

4 

36 

Totals 

212 

329 

It  has  been  computed  that  dementia  praecox  involves  annual 
direct  and  indirect  losses  to  the  State  of  New  York  of  more 
than  $io,ooo,ooo.1  This  is  largely  so>  because  these  cases 
remain  in  the  state  hospitals  for  an  average  of  16  years, 
most  of  them  being  of  wage-earning  age,  as  seen  from  the 
figures  that  follow : 

Table  8.    Age  Distribution  of  D.  P.  Patients 


Age. 


Under  15... 

15-19  

20-24  

25-29  

30-34 

35-39     

40  and  over . 

Totals 


Male. 


40 
61 

55 
27 

*5 
12 


212 


Female. 


17 


Totals. 


2 

4 

15 

55 

17 

78 

31 

86 

20 

47 

13 

28 

19 

31 

329 


1  Pollock,  "  Dementia  Praecox  as  a  Social  Problem,"  State  Hospital 
Quarterly,  Aug.,  1918. 
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The  fact  that  the  recovery  rate  of  dementia  praecox  patients 
in  state  hospitals  is  very  low,1  is  an  additional  contributing 
factor  to  the  high  percentage  of  such  cases  in  institutions, 
outnumbering,  as  they  do,  all  other  patients  put  together. 
Merely  to  herd  these  cases  in  state  hospitals  is  a  hopeless 
task  and  further  steps  must  be  taken  either  by  the  state  or 
by  private  agencies,  or  by  both,  to  find  ways  and  means  of 
solving  the  problem  of  proper  and  advisable  methods  to  be 
pursued  in  the  study,  care  and  treatment  of  this  group  of 
the  state's  charges. 

(q)  Paranoid  Conditions.  Paranoia  is  a  chronic  pro- 
gressive psychosis  occurring  mostly  in  early  adult  life,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  25  and  40  years,  characterized  by  the 
gradual  development  of  a  stable  progressive  system  of  de- 
lusions without  marked  mental  deterioration,  clouding  of 
consciousness,  or  disorder  of  thought,  will  or  conduct.2 
The  disease  is  not  common,  and  constitutes  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  cases  admitted  to  insane  asylums.3  Men 
are  more  often  afflicted  than  women.  It  develops  on  a 
defective  constitutional  basis,  either  congenital  or  acquired, 
defective  heredity  existing  in  a  very  large  percentage  of  the 
cases.4  The  development  of  the  psychosis  is  often  slow 
and  gradual,  though  it  may  develop  very  rapidly,  almost 
suddenly.5     The  patient  will  usually  change  in  disposition, 

bollock,  "A  Statistical  View  of  Mental  Disease  in  the  New  York 
State  Hospitals"  Psychiatric  Bulletin,  Oct.,  1917. 

*  Dief endorf ,  op.  cit.,  p.  420. 

*In  1918  only  4.4  per  cent  of  the  patients  in  the  New  York  State 
Hospitals  were  suffering  from  paranoiac  conditions.  (S.  H.  C,  30th 
A.  R.,  p.  292.) 

4Dercum,  Clinical  Manual,  maintains  that  heredity  is  responsible  in 
85  to  00  per  cent  of  cases,     (p.  134.) 

'A  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  rapidity  of  onset.  Thus 
De  Fursac  and  Rosanoff  (p.  2S7)  maintain  that  the  rapid  development 
of  the  disease  is  more  frequent,  whereas  Diefendorf  (p.  424)  holds  that 
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become  somewhat  irritable,  grumbling,  very  suspicious,  and 
easily  discontented.  There  were  but  10  such  cases  ad- 
mitted, 8  males  and  2  females;  7  were  taken  home  by  re- 
latives and  3  committed  to  state  hospitals.1  Practically  all 
writers  on  the  subject  agree  as  to  the  chronicity  and  in- 
curability of  paranoia; 2  and  though  a  few  recoveries  have 
been  reported,  a  critical  examination  of  these  cases  has 
resulted  in  a  disagreement  as  to  the  diagnosis.3 

(r)  Epilepsy  and  Mental  Deficiency.  Among  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Jewish  cases  brought  to  the  psychopathic 
ward,  there  were  32  male  and  14  female  epileptics,  and  33 
male  and  16  female  mental  defectives  of  all  kinds.  Bad 
heredity  is  by  far  the  most  common  and  important  cause 
of  the  above  mental  conditions,  though  parental  alcoholism 
and  parental  syphilis  are  additional  important  factors.4 
Most  of  the  patients  of  this  group  were  brought  to  the 

the  onset  is  very  gradual,  extending  sometimes  over  years.  If  the 
Freudian  view  is  taken,  namely,  that  paranoia  is  a  defense  psychosis 
determined  by  the  nature  of  the  painful  reminiscences  repressed,  then 
the  latter  view  must  be  accepted.  Vide  Freud,  E.,  Selected  Papers  on 
Hysteria  and  other  Psychoneuroses,  1909,  pp.  165-174. 

lKirby,  George  H.,  "Dementia  Praecox,  Paraphrenia  and  Paranoia," 
Amer.  Jo.  of  Ins.,  vol.  lxxi,  p.  359,  states  that  paranoia  is  the  outgrowth 
of  personal  difficulties  in  the  adaptation  to  the  environment  of  abnorm- 
ally constituted  personalities,  and  that  most  of  these  cases  are  able  to 
get  along  in  society  and  their  commitment  is  usually  not  necessary. 

*  Abbott,  E.  S.,  "What  is  Paranoia,"  Amer.  Jo.  of  Ins.,  vol.  lxxi,  p.  41. 

•Bjerre,  Paul,  History  and  Practice  of  Psychoanalysis  (pp.  205-246), 
presents  the  case  of  a  paranoical  system  of  persecution  of  ten  years 
standing  which  he  claims  was  entirely  broken  up  and  not  a  trace  of 
recurrence  appeared  six  years  after  conclusion  of  the  treatment,  which 
followed  the  psychoanalytic  method  and  was  extended  over  a  long 
period  of  time.  White,  Principles  of  Psychiatry,  p.  97,  believes  there 
are  possibilities  of  accomplishing  cures  by  attacking  the  problem  thera- 
peutically, probably  along  the  lines  followed  by  Bjerre. 

*Tredgold,  A.  F.,  Amentia,  offers  a  comprehensive  study  of  this  group 
of  cases. 
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hospital  either  because  they  were  sent  by  the  courts  for 
mental  examination  after  arrest  for  some  crime,  or  be- 
cause relatives  could  no  longer  keep  them  at  home.  Only 
a  few  of  these  patients  were  committed  to  a  state  hospital, 
this  step  being  taken  only  when  they  suffered  from  a 
psychosis  in  addition  to  the  other  condition.  A  majority 
of  them  should  have  been  placed  in  institutions  for  the 
epileptic  or  feebleminded  years  prior  to  their  arrest  or 
hospital  admission.1  However,  due  to  the  failure  of  early 
diagnosis  as  well  as  to  the  overcrowded  institutional  con- 
ditions, these  patients  have  (been  permitted  to  wander  about 
the  streets,  fall  into  criminal  ways,  eventually  to  be  sent 
to  jails  and  prisons  instead  of  to  farm  or  industrial  colonies 
in  which  they  properly  belong.2  Until  the  state  completes 
a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  care  of  all  such  cases  needing 
custodial  or  other  similar  care  and  treatment,  no  abatement 
of  hospital  and  prison  admissions  of  this  group  can  pro- 
perly be  expected. 

(s)  Psychoneuroses.  There  were  4  cases  of  psycho- 
neuroses,  few  of  which  find  their  way  to  the  psychopathic 
wards  and  state  hospitals,  though  neuroses  constitute  one  of 
the  most  wide-spread  forms  of  disease ; 3  of  hysteria  1  male 
and  9  female  patients,  and  of  hysterical  episode  1  male  and 
1  female;  of  hypomanic  1   female;  of  various  undifferen- 

1Gesell,  Arnold,  "Mental  Hygiene  and  the  Public  School,"  Mental 
Hygiene,  Jan.,  1919,  pp.  4-10,  suggests  the  means  to  be  employed  in 
public  schools  in  order  to  pick  out  those  children  who  are  predisposed 
to  mental  or  nervous  conditions.  Campbell,  C.  Macfie,  "A  City  School 
District  and  Its  (Subnormal  Children,"  Mental  Hygiene,  April,  1918, 
pp.  232-244,  offers  suggestions  for  constructive  work  with  such  children. 

'Glueck,  Bernard,  "Types  of  Delinquent  Careers,"  Mental  Hygiene, 
April,  1917,  pp.  171-195,  shows  how  bad  heredity  and  mental  defective- 
ness may  result  in  delinquent  careers.  Vide  Glueck,  "Concerning 
Prisoners,"  Mental  Hygiene,  April,  1918,  pp.  177-218.  Glueck,  Studies 
in  Forensic  Psychiatry,  1916. 

•White  and  Jelliffe,  vol.  i,  p.  333. 
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tiated  depressions,  1  male  and  1 7  females ;  and  of  transitory 
confusion  3  males  and  2  females.  Eight  cases,  7  males  and 
1  female  were  unclassified,  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  they 
left  the  psychopathic  ward  in  the  custody  of  relatives  be- 
fore the  examination  could  be  made  or  completed. 

(t)  Constitutional  Inferiority.  Constitutional  inferior- 
ity is  a  term  applied  to  those  who  show  a  mildly  dwarfed 
mental  endowment  with  limited  attainments  and  an  in- 
ability to  grapple  with  the  problems  of  everyday  life.1 
These  cases  are  subject  to  episodes  of  excitement  and  de- 
pression, often  developing  paranoid  states  of  a  more  or 
less  transitory  character.  They  frequently  commit  crimes 
and  are  essentially  chronic  in  character,  so  far  as  duration 
is  concerned.  Many  of  them  are  never  admitted  to  hos- 
pitals for  the  insane,  but  drift  into  prisons  and  reforma- 
tories, or  other  custodial  institutions.2  Their  main  dif- 
ficulty seems  to  be  in  adjusting  themselves  to  their  environ- 
ment but  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  mentally  sick  accord- 
ing to  the  definition  of  the  code.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
so  many  of  them  never  reach  a  state  hospital,  and  still  in 
the  various  institutions  to  which  they  are  sent  they  are  un- 
fortunately misunderstood  and  misjudged — the  only  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty  seeming  to  be  the  creation  of  a  special 
institution  for  those  suffering  from  constitutional  inferior- 
ity.3 

Twenty-five  cases  admitted  to  the  wards  were  found  not 
to  be  insane  and  discharged  to  their  own  custody  or  turned 
over  to  police  and  court  officials  by  whom  they  had  been 

^arpas,  Morris  J.,  "Constitutional  Inferiority,"  Jo.  Amer.  Med. 
Assn.,  Dec.  16,  1916,  p.  1831,  presents  an  analysis  of  the  concept  of 
constitutional  inferiority,  especially  regarding  the  method  of  diagnosis 
of  such  cases. 

3  White  and  Jelliffe,  vol.  i,  pp.  846-847. 

3Bellevue  and  Allied  Hospitals,  Annual  Report,  1912,  p.  64. 
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brought  for  mental  examination  upon  order  of  a  court. 
This  completes  the  analysis  from  the  point  of  view  of 
diagnosis  of  the  1,127  Jewish  cases  admitted  to  Bellevue 
Hospital  psychopathic  wards.  What  follows  immediately 
considers  this  group  from  different  angles  so  that  as  com- 
plete a  mental  picture  as  possible  may  be  obtained.  In  this 
way,  it  is  hoped,  the  needs  of  the  insane  and  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  community  towards  them  may  be  better  un- 
derstood and  realized,  and  steps  taken  to  alleviate  and 
remedy  conditions  that  should  no  longer  be  permitted  to 
exist. 

Table  9.     Number  of  Admissions 


Male, 

Female. 

Total. 

543 
130 

385 
69 

454 

928 
199 

Readmissions  ....    

Totals 

673 

1,127 

It  is  often  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  certain 
patients  admitted  to  the  psychopathic  wards  are  readmis- 
sions to  these  wards.  The  figures  presented  in  Table  9, 
showing  17.6  per  cent  readmissions  are  undoubtedly  low, 
especially  in  view  of  the  much  higher  percentage  of  read- 
missions  recorded  in  the  state  hospitals,1  particularly  as  re- 
gards the  Jewish  patients  under  consideration.  A  number 
of  these  readmissions  were  parole  cases  from  the  state 
hospitals;  others  had  been  patients  in  state  institutions 
whose  parole  period,  formerly  only  six  months  but  now,  in 
some  instances  as  long  as  one  year,  had  expired,  thus  mak- 

•  S.  H.  C,  30th  A.  R.,  p.  278. 
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ing  it  necessary  to  have  them  recommitted.  The  question 
as  to  why  so  large  a  percentage  of  cases  relapsed  after  dis- 
charge from  the  state  hospitals  will  be  considered  in  detail 
in  another  chapter. 

VII.    MARITAL   CONDITION 

In  the  following  table  (Table  10)  the  marital  condition  of 
the  patients  is  presented.  There  were  almost  twice  as  many 
single  as  married  males ;  whereas,  of  female  patients,  there 
were  actually  fewer  single  than  married.  The  large  percent- 
age of  single  persons  among  the  insane  enumerated  by  the 
United  States  Census  of  1910,  showing  63.5  per  cent  male 
and  41.7  per  cent  female,  compared  to  60.3  per  cent  male 
and  44.5  per  cent  female  in  Table  10,  should  not  be  inter- 
preted as  indicating  that  the  single  are  more  liable  to  be- 
come insane  than  the  married.  It  means  rather,  that  the  in- 
sane as  compared  with  the  normal  are  less  likely  to  marry. 
That  the  percentage  of  single  persons  is  smaller  for  fe- 
males than  for  males,  both  among  the  insane  and  the 
general  population,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  women  marry 
at  a  younger  age  than  men.  The  psychoses  which  are 
largely  responsible  for  the  majority  of  cases  of  insanity  do 
not  as  a  rule  develop  until  after  the  eighteenth  year,  except 
in  the  cases  of  dementia  praecox,  hebephrenic  form.  By 
this  time  in  many  cases,  the  females  are  married  and  for  that 
reason  psychoses  were  found  to  have  developed  in  an  un-i 
duly  large  number  of  young  women  whose  marriage  was  a 
matter  of  but  a  short  time.  The  added  burdens  of  house- 
hold care,  of  gestation,  pregnancy,  and  lactation,  have  caused 
the  onset  of  psychoses  in  persons  as  to  whose  good  mental 
condition  there  was  no  question  prior  to  marriage ;  at  least 
the  nearest  relatives  knew  of  no  mental  abnormality,  indi- 
cated or  latent. 

The  comparatively  large  number  of  married  men  and 
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women,  many  of  them  with  dependent  children,  presents  an 
important  social  problem.  The  majority  of  these  patients 
were  between  the  ages  of  20  and  40  years,  and  the  commit- 
ment of  a  father  or  mother  to  an  institution  for  the  insane 
left  a  family,  in  many  cases,  in  straightened  circumstances. 

Table*  10.    Marital  Condition 


Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Single 

406 

234 

25 

8 

190 
201 

53 
10 

596 

435 

78 

18 

Divorced 

Totals 

673 

454 

1,127 

With  but  very  few  exceptions,  the  social  status  of  nearly  all 
the  patients  was  that  of  working  people  whose  only  source 
of  income  was  what  they  themselves  earned  from  week 
to  week,  or  what  relatives  contributed  out  of  meagre  in- 
comes. Under  such  conditions,  the  commitment  of  an  un- 
married young  man  or  woman  has  in  many  cases  meant 
a  reduction  in  the  family  income,  whereas  in  cases  of  mar- 
ried persons  more  serious  adjustments  have  to  be  made,  this 
often  being  possible  only  through  the  financial  aid  of  a 
social  or  relief  agency.  The  kind  and  amount  of  assistance 
to  be  rendered  to  such  families  depends  on  whether  the 
father  or  the  mother  has  been  committed;  the  number  and 
age  of  the  children,  if  any;  the  financial  resources  of  the 
family,  and  the  assistance  to  be  expected  from  relatives. 
Often  the  most  important  factor  is  the  matter  of  the 
diagnosis  of  the  patient;  if  a  recovery  may  reasonably  be 
expected  within  a  few  weeks  or  months,  emergency  assist- 
ance will  usually  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  family  together; 
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otherwise  a  more  definite  program  of  relief  must  be  outlined 
and  carried  out. 

VIII.    NATIVITY 

In  the  United  States,  and  especially  in  New  York  State, 
the  question  of  immigration  in  relation  to  insanity  presents 
a  problem  of  great  magnitude.  Of  the  total  number  of  in- 
mates of  insane  asylums  on  January  1,  1910,  according  to 
the  enumeration  of  the  Thirteenth  Census,  28.8  per  cent 
were  whites  of  foreign  birth,  and  of  the  persons  admitted 
to  such  institutions  during  the  year  19 10,  25.5  per  cent  were 
of  this  class.1  Of  the  total  population  of  the  United  States 
in  1 910  the  foreign-born  whites  constituted  14.5  per  cent.2 
The  number  of  foreign  born  admitted  to  the  New  York 
State  Hospitals  for  the  year  1918  was  44.5  per  cent  of  the 
total  admissions ;  those  of  foreign  parentage  constituted  59.8 
per  cent  and  those  of  mixed  parentage  11.0  per  cent.31 
From  this  it  seems  that  for  the  country  as  a  whole  and  for 
New  York  State  in  particular  the  foreign  born  have  an 
unduly  large  representation  in  insane  asylums.  However, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  most  cases  of  insanity  occur 
after  the  eighteenth  year,  and  that  the  difference  in  age 
distribution  which  exists  between  the  native  and  foreign- 
born  parts  of  the  population  accounts  largely,  but  not 
wholly,  for  the  difference  in  the  proportion  of  insane  hos- 
pital admissions.4 

1  Insane  and  Feebleminded  in  Institutions,  U.  S.  Census,  1914,  P-  48. 

8  Ibid.,  p.  25. 

JS.  H.  C,  30th  A.  iR.,  p.  282. 

*'Rosanoff,  A.  J.,  "Some  Neglected  Phases  of  Immigration,"  Amer. 
Jo.  of  Ins.,  July,  1915,  p.  47;  points  out  the  apparent  shortcomings  in 
computing  percentages  without  considering  age  distribution. 
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Arabia  • 

Austria- Hungary 

Belgium  

England 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

Palestine 

Persia 

Roumania 

Russia 

Spain    

Switzerland 

Turkey 


Total 
Native  born 


Totals 


Male. 


24 
284 


476 
197 


673 


Female. 


U 


344 
no 


454 


Total. 


242 
2 

17 
2 

35 


38 

472 
1 
1 
6 


820 
307 


27 


An  unusually  large  number  of  the  immigrants,  especially  the 
Jews,  settle  in  the  urban  districts,  more  often  in  the  larger 
cities.  It  is  an  established  fact  that  an  urban  environment 
brings  to  the  surface  neuropathic  tendencies  of  a  community 
far  more  fully  than  a  rural  environment.  Considering  this 
factor  together  with  the  difference  in  age  distribution,  and 
making  some  allowance  for  the  heavy  stress  entailed  in  the 
migration  and  in  the  subsequent  process  of  adjustment  to 
new  conditions  and  more  exacting  standards  of  living,  there 
is  found  to  be  but  little  difference,  if  any,  between  the  native 
and  foreign-born  parts  of  the  population  in  the  incidence  of 
certified  insanity.1 

Table  n  indicates  that  820  or  72.7  per  cent  of  the  total 


De  Fursac  and  Rosanoff,  p.  19. 
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Jewish  admissions  under  consideration  were  of  foreign 
birth,  and  307  or  27.3  per  cent  were  native  born.  Russia 
contributed  more  than  half  of  the  foreign  born,  284  males 
and  188  females,  a  total  of  472;  from  Austria-Hungary 
came  127  males  and  115  females,  a  total  of  242;  Roumania 
contributed  a  total  of  38,  Germany  35,  England  17,  Turkey 
6,  Belgium  2,  France  2,  and  1  each  from  Arabia,  Greece, 
Palestine,  Persia,  Spain  and  Switzerland.  The  figures  of 
admissions  to  the  psychopathic  wards  indicate  approxi- 
mately the  proportion  of  Jewish  immigration  from  the  vari- 
ous countries  during  recent  years,  especially  the  last  20  to  30 
years  prior  to  191 4.  In  view  of  what  has  been  said  on 
the  matter  of  age  distribution  among  immigrants  and  the 
fact  that  y2.y  per  cent  of  admissions  in  one  year  were 
foreign-born,  any  seeming  disproportion  of  insanity  among 
Jews  in  the  United  States,  particularly  in  New  York, 
where  most  Jews  live,  must  be  discounted.1  The  further 
fact  that  nearly  all  Jewish  immigrants  settle  in  the  cities, 
especially  in  the  congested  sections  of  the  large  seaboard 
communities,  should  render  judgment  still  more  cautious. 
From  all  available  facts,  the  only  conclusion  that  can  be 
drawn  indicates  that  there  is  no  greater  proneness  toward 
mental  disease  in  the  foreign-born  than  in  the  native  popula- 
tion and  that  the  excessive  proportion  of  hospital  admissions 
furnished  by  the  foreign-born  is  due  to  other  causes. 

IX.    AGE  DISTRIBUTION 

Table  12  indicates  the  age  distribution  of  the  patients  ad- 
mitted. In  interpreting  the  figures  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  several  clinical  groups  differ  widely  with  respect  to 
age  distribution  on  admission.     The  senile  and  arterioscler- 

3U.  S.  Census,  Population,  vol.  i,  p.  826,  gives  the  foreign-born 
population  in  New  York  City  in  1910  as  40.8  per  cent  of  the  total 
population ;  for  the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  47.9  per  cent. 
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otic  cases  are  found  principally  in  the  advanced  age  groups ; 
the  alcoholic,  paretic  and  paranoiac  cases  occupy  the  middle- 
life  groups;  and  the  manic  depressive  (see  Table  6)  and 
dementia  praecox  (see  Table  8)  cases  are  most  prominent  in 
the  age  groups  from.  20  to  40  years.1 

Table  12.    Age  Distribution 


Under  15  years 

ts-w 

20-24  

25-29  

30-34  

35-39  

40-44  

45-49  

50-54  

55-59  

60-64  

65  and  over  . . 

Totals  . 


Male. 


7 
98 
120 
107 
72 
80 
63 
4i 
29 
11 
18 
27 


673 


Female. 


9 
61 

85 
73 
66 

50 
21 

25 

24 

8 

7 

25 


454 


Total, 


16 

159 

201; 
180 
138 
130 

84 
66 

53 
19 
25 
52 


,i>7 


For  the  country  as  a  whole  in  the  comparison  of  native  and 
foreign  born  insane  according  to  age  distribution,  the 
contrast  is  less  striking  in  individual  age  groups  than  it  is 
in  the  total  population.  For  all  ages  combined  the  ratio  is 
twice  as  large  as  it  is  for  the  native ;  but  there  is  no>  such  dis- 
proportion between  the  ratios  in  any  one  of  the  age  groups.2 


X.    DEPORTATION  OF  IMMIGRANT  INSANE 

A  circumstance  which  may  have  some  influence  upon  the 
ratio  of  admissions  to  hospitals  for  the  insane  in  the  case 

xThe    same    distribution    of    clinical    groups    in    the    indicated    age- 
groups  is  general  for  the  entire  state.     (S.  H.  C,  30th  A.  R.,  p.  207.) 
2  Insane  and  Feebleminded  in  Institutions,  U.  S.  Census,  1914,  p.  26. 
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of  the  foreign  born  is  the  fact  that  under  the  present  im- 
migration laws  the  insane  among  immigrants  are  debarred 
from  entering  the  United  States,  or  if  insanity  develops 
within  five  years  after  entrance,  are  liable  to  be  deported. 
Thus  it  might  be  said  that  as  regards  insanity,  the  foreign- 
born  remaining  in  the  United  States  are  to  a  certain  extent 
a  selected  class,  and  that  so  far  as  the  influence  of  this  one 
factor  goes,  there  should  be  less  insanity  among  them  than 
among  the  native  population.  The  Bureau  of  Deportation 
of  the  New  York  State  Hospital  Commission  brought  about 
the  deportation  of  the  following  numbers  of  aliens  :  in  19 14, 
825;  191 5,  490;  1916,  208;  1917,  52;  and  1918,  53.1  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  commencement  of  hostilities  in  Europe 
and  the  consequent  practical  impossibility  of  carrying  out 
deportation  proceedings  to  any  extent  after  July,  191 4,  the 
last  year  would  probably  have  recorded  about  900  de- 
portations. Whether  the  larger  number  of  these  900  aliens 
was  insane  or  of  neuropathic  constitution,  the  fact  must 
remain  that  in  a  simple  environment,  such  as  they  had  come 
from  many,  if  not  the  majority,  would  have  continued  to 
live  normal  lives  and  never  have  become  inmates  of  hos- 
pitals for  the  insane. 

The  fact  that  the  artificial  and  stressing  environment  into 
which  they  are  thrown  in  our  large  cities,  whether  at  work 
or  at  home,  either  causes  or  stimulates  the  onset  of  mental 
disturbance,  should  entitle  the  foreign-born  to  further  con- 
sideration than  is  often  granted  them.  Stricter  and  more 
stringent  examination  before  they  embark  and  at  the  port 
of  entry,2  with  a  lessened  zeal  in  deporting  those  who  be- 
come insane  while  occupied  in  industries  in  the  land  of 

1 S.  H.  C,  30th  A.  R.,  p.  77- 

*The  Evening  Post,   New   York,   editorial,   "A   Better   Immigration 
Service,"  Nov.  26,  1919. 
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their  adoption,  might  be  a  saner  and  more  humane  policy 
to  follow.1 

XI.    YEARS  RESIDENT  IN   UNITED  STATES 

The  figures  indicating  the  distribution  of  the  patients  ac- 
cording to  the  years  in  the  United  States  (Table  13)  show 
very  clearly  the  influence  of  the  war  in  stopping  immigra- 
tion, for  there  were  only  32  patients  admitted  who  had  come 
to  this  country  within  four  years.  There  were  127  in  the 
country  from  four  to  six  years ;  201  from  eleven  to  fifteen 
years ;  307  were  native  born. 

Table  13.    Years  in  United  States 


Less  than  1  year 

i-3 

4-6 

7-10 

"-I5 

Over  15....... 

Life 

Totals  .- 


Male. 


2 
18 

79 

99 

in 

167 

197 


673 


Female. 


2 
10 

48 

73 

90 

121 

no 


454 


Total. 


4 

28 

127 

172 

201 

288 
307 


1,127 


With  the  end  of  the  war,  a  new  wave  of  immigration  has 
begun,  and  efforts  should  be  redoubled  to  keep  out  those 
who  are  either  physically  or  mentally  ill,  or  who  are  liable, 
because  of  constitutional  weakness  or  inferiority,  to  break 
down  under  the  stress  and  strain  involved  in  the  adjustment 
to  a  new  environment  and  more  exacting  occupations. 

XII.    NEW  IMMIGRATION  LAW  AND  INSANITY 

The  new  immigration  law  which  passed  both  houses  of 
Congress  over  the  President's  veto  and  became  effective  May 

1  Ward,  Robert  DeC,  "  The  Crisis  in  our  Immigration  Policy,"  The 
Institutional  Quarterly;  official  organ  of  the  Public  Charity  Service 
of  Illinois,  vol.  iv,  no.  ii,  1913,  p.  14. 
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I,  19 1 7,  contains  many  provisions  that  will  aid  New  York 
State  in  its  efforts  to  free  itself  from  the  burden  of  the 
alien  insane. 

Section  3  provides  for  the  exclusion  of  persons  who  have 
had  one  or  more  attacks  of  insanity  at  any  time  previously, 
instead  of  "  persons  who  have  been  insane  within  live  years 
previous;"  and  adds  to  the  excluded  classes  persons  of 
constitutional  psychopathic  inferiority  and  persons  with 
chronic  alcoholism. 

The  law  further  imposes  a  fine  upon  transportation  com- 
panies of  $200  for  bringing  in  cases  of  insanity,  constitu- 
tional psychopathic  inferiority  and  chronic  alcoholism.  If 
"  such  mental  or  physical  defect  might  have  been  detected  by 
means  of  a  competent  medical  examination,"  at  the  time  of 
embarkation,  an  additional  fine  of  $25  is  imposed. 

Section  11 -a  details  "inspectors  and  matrons  of  the 
United  States  Immigration  Service  for  duty  on  vessels 
carrying  immigrant  or  emigrant  passengers  between  foreign 
ports  and  ports  of  the  United  States."  The  object  of  this 
is  to  afford  more  thorough  observation  and  examination  of 
aliens,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  diseases  and 
mental  and  physical  defects  but  to  lighten  the  work  of  the 
medical  inspectors  at  the  port  of  entry. 

The  new  law  further  provides  that  all  aliens  shall  be  ex- 
amined by  not  less  than  two  medical  officers  and  two  in- 
spectors. This  new  method  in  a  short  while  resulted  in  the 
rejection  for  mental  defects  of  9.27  per  cent  of  the  im- 
migrants, whereas  formerly  only  2.29  per  cent  were  thus 
rejected. 

Furthermore,  the  new  act  authorizes  the  deportation  of 
"any  alien  who,  within  five  years  after  entry,  becomes  a 
public  charge  from  causes  not  affirmatively  shown  to 
have  arisen  subsequent  to  landing."  The  time  limit  for 
deportation   has   been   changed    from    3    to   5    years    and 
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made  retroactive.1  Through  the  enforcement  of  these 
measures  it  is  expected  that  a  larger  proportion  of  mentally 
sick  and  defective  persons  will  be  excluded  than  has  hereto- 
fore been  the  case.  The  test  of  the  efficacy  of  the  machinery 
to  be  provided  will  come  during  the  first  few  years  follow- 
ing the  resumption  of  the  normal  flow  of  immigrants. 

XIII.    DISPOSITION    OF   PATIENTS 

The  best,  and  in  most  of  the  states  the  only  organized 
agency  for  dealing  medically  with  mental  disorders  is  the 
state  hospital.  Outside  of  the  walls  of  such  institutions  the 
field  of  psychiatry  is  practically  a  neglected  waste.2  The 
result  of  this  is  that  a  striking  contrast  prevails  between 
intra-hospital  and  extra-hospital  knowledge  and  methods. 
The  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  hospitals  and  their  work  is 
very  pronounced  among  the  general  public.  As  Table  14 
indicates,  of  the  total  admissions  numbering  1,127  patients, 
790  or  70.9  per  cent  were  committed  to  state  hospitals. 
In  nearly  every  case  in  which  relatives  were  asked  to  sign 
commitment  papers,  with  occasional  exceptions  when  read- 
mitted patients  were  involved,  the  question  of  the  kind  of 
institution  the  patient  was  being  sent  to,  the  probable  dura- 
tion of  his  stay  there,  the  nature  of  the  treatment,  etc.,  had 
to  be  fully  explained  before  commitment  papers  were  signed. 
The  failure  to  be  fairly  well  informed  in  such  matters  is 
due  to  many  reasons  and  will  be  considered  in  another  con- 
nection. 

The  several  private  institutions  listed,  namely,  Rivercrest, 
Amkyville,  Dr.  McFarland's,  Belle  Meade,  Spring  Hill, 
Green's  Farms,  and  Dr.  Combe's,  received  in  all  24  male 
and  14  female  patients,  a  total  of  38  or  3.3  per  cent  of  the 

1 S.  H.  C,  29th  A.  R,  pp.  63-66. 

2Russell,  Wm.  L.,  "  What  the  State  Hospitals  can  do  in  Mental 
Hygiene,"  Mental  Hygiene,  Jan.,  191 7,  pp.  88-89. 
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Table  14.    Disposition  of  Patients 


Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

252 

184 

4 

'7 

4 
4 

6 

9 

26 

10 

138 

13 
2 

201 

M7 

2 
8 

1 

;; 

? 

2 

1 
2 

2 
1 

5 
70 

6 

. 

453 
336 

Central  Islip  S.  H 

Kings  Park  S.  H 

25 

Dr.  McFarland's  Sanit 

Belle  Meade  Sanit 

1 

5 
1 

Spring  Hill  Sanit 

j 

Dr.  Combe's  Sanit 

Randall's  Is 

1 

2 

Inwood  House 

Dept.  of  Pub.  Char 

I 

8 

Trans,  to  other  Wards 

11 

27 

208 

Died 

19 

2 

Totals 

673 

454 

1,127 

total  admissions,  or  4.5  per  cent  of  the  patients  admitted 
to  state  institutions.  The  reason  so  few  were  committed  to 
private  sanatoria  was  because  of  the  economic  condition  of 
the  patients  and  their  next  of  kin  or  friends ;  in  fact,  many 
of  those  sent  to  these  institutions  were  withdrawn  within 
a  few  weeks  due  to  lack  of  funds  and  transferred  to  state 
hospitals. 

The  New  York  City  Children's  Hospital  and  School,  an 
institution  for  mental  defectives,  received  five  patients:  2 
morons,  1  low-grade  moron,  2  imbeciles.  These  patients 
had  became  troublesome  at  home  or  were  found  on  the 
streets  by  the  police  and  brought  to  the  psychopathic  wards. 

Waverly  House,  a  temporary  shelter  for  delinquent  girls 
over   16  years  of  age,  sent  one  young  woman  who  had 
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attempted  suicide,  for  examination  and  disposition.  She 
was  diagnosed  as  being  constitutionally  inferior  and  re- 
turned to  the  shelter.  One  boy  came  from  the  House  of 
Refuge,  a  custodial  institution  for  delinquents;  he  was 
found  to  be  constitutionally  inferior,  and  was  returned  to 
the  institution. 

Inwood  House,  a  custodial  institution  and  reformatory 
home  for  wayward  girls  and  women,  sent  one  girl  for  ex- 
amination because  of  what  were  thought  to  be  symptoms  of 
mental  disorder.  Examination  showed  that  she  was  a 
mental  defective  (moron)  afflicted  with  tertiary  syphilis; 
she  was  returned  to  the  institution  whence  she  came. 

The  2  boys  returned  to  the  truant  school  from  which  they 
had  been  sent  for  mental  examination  and  observation  were 
found  to  be  morons. 

The  patients  sent  to  the  Department  of  Public  Charities, 
(now  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare)  were  transferred 
to  the  City  Hospital,  Blackwell's  Island.  Of  the  2  females, 
1  was  an  epileptic,  the  other  a  case  of  senility ;  among  the  6 
males,  there  were  2  cases  of  arteriosclerosis,  1  chronic  alco- 
holic, 1  chronic  nephritic,  1  of  cerebral  syphilis.  1  of  cancer 
of  the  tongue.  All  of  these  showed  some  slight  mental  dis- 
turbance besides  being  chronic  somatic  cases ;  they  were  not 
however,  considered  suitable  patients  for  a  state  hospital. 

Such  patients  as  were  found  to  need  further  hospital 
treatment  but  were  not  suitable  cases  for  the  psychopathic 
wards  were  transferred  to  other  wards  of  the  hospital. 
This  happened  in  the  case  of  1 1  patients,  nearly  all  of  whom 
were  either  alcoholics  or  drug  addicts,  or  cases  of  attempted 
suicide  detained  as  prisoners  under  Article  202,  Section 
2,303  of  the  Penal  Law  which  provided  that  "  every  person 
guilty  of  attempting  suicide  is  guilty  of  a  felony,  punishable 
by  imprisonment  in  a  state  prison  not  exceeding  two  years, 
or  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  or  both." 
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Upon  being  returned  to  the  magistrate's  courts  after  re- 
covery, the  patients  who  attempted  suicide  were  as  a  rule 
lectured  by  the  magistrate  and  discharged  from  custody. 
This  section  of  the  Penal  Law,  making  an  attempt  at  suicide 
a  crime  punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment  or  both,  was  re- 
pealed May  5,  1919,1  and  there  is  no  longer  any  legal  re- 
striction affecting  suicidal  attempts. 

XIV.    MENTAL  EXAMINATION    OF  PRISONERS 

Judges  in  the  courts  of  the  city  sent  27  persons  to  the 
psychopathic  wards  for  mental  examination,  after  having 
first  remanded  them  to  the  City  Prison  (The  Tombs)  to 
await  indictment  and  trial ;  in  several  instances  lawyers  re- 
quested that  their  clients  be  sent  to  the  hospital  for  mental 
examination  in  order  to  determine  the  mental  responsibility 
of  the  prisoners,  often  hoping  thereby  to  obtain  either  a 
reduced  or  suspended  sentence,  or  to  have  the  prisoners 
paroled,  if  guilty  of  the  indictment.  The  following  table 
indicates  the  diagnoses  in  these  cases : 

Table  15.    Diagnosis  of  Prisoners 


Female. 


Constitutionally  Inferior. 
Mental  Def.  (Moron) . . . 
Mental  Def.  (Imbecile)  . 

*  Dementia  Praecox 

Psychoneurosis 

Chronic  Heroin  User  . . . 
Manic  Depressive,  Mixed 

Chorea 

Not  Insane 

Totals 


*  Two  were  former  patients  in  state  hospitals ;  one  came  from  an- 
other state. 
lLaws  of  1919,  chap.  414. 
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Better  and  more  adequate  facilities  for  the  mental  exam- 
ination of  adult  prisoners,  as  is  already  provided  in  the 
children's  courts,1  would  help  guide  magistrates  and  judges 
in  intelligently  disposing  of  the  cases  of  those  appearing 
before  them  in  whom  some  mental  abnormality  exists.2 
There  were  in  addition  10  males  and  5  females  sent  for 
examination  directly  from  the  courts  and  upon  examination 
4  were  found  to  be  mental  defectives  (morons) ;  2  con- 
stitutionally inferior ;  1  psychoneurotic ;  4  who  were  cases  of 
attempted  suicide,  were  diagnosed  as  not  insane;  and  3 
were  found  to  be  of  normal  mental  make-up. 

XV.    MENTAL  DEFICIENCY  LAW 

To  meet  the  problem  of  providing  proper  custodial  care 
for  mental  defectives  and  of  otherwise  looking  after  the  wel- 
fare both  of  the  community  and  of  the  mental  defectives 
therein,  Chapter  633,  Laws  of  19 19,  was  passed  and  became 
a  law  on  May  14,  19 19.  This  act,  known  as  the  Mental 
Deficiency  Law,  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  Com- 
mission of  Mental  Defectives,  of  which  Dr.  Pearce  Bailey 
has  since  been  appointed  chairman.  Among  other  things, 
provision  is  made  in  Section  24-a  for  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  for  mentally  defective  persons  before  or  after 
trial.     This  section  of  the  law  reads  as  follows: 

Any  person  alleged  to  be  mentally  defective  .  .  .  arraigned 
on  a  criminal  charge  may  be  committed  before  or  after  trial 
or  conviction  to  a  hospital  or  other  suitable  place  selected  by 
the  state  commission  for  mental  defectives  .  .  .  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  ten  days,  for  examination  as  to  his  mental  and 
physical  condition,  by  any  court  or  magistrate.  ...  If  the 
examination  discloses  that  the  alleged  mentally  defective  person 

Baldwin  and  Flexner,  op.  cit.,  p.  127. 

*  Vide  studies  of  prisoners  in  psychiatric  clinic  of  Sing  Sing,  by 
Bernard  Glueck,  Mental  Hygiene,  Jan.,  1918,  pp.  85-151 ;  Mental  Hygiene, 
April,  1918,  pp.  177-218. 
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is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  require  his  supervision,  control  and 
care  for  his  own  welfare  or  for  his  own  welfare  and  the  welfare 
of  others  or  for  the  welfare  of  the  community,  the  judge  or 
justice  shall  issue  an  order  for  his  commitment  to  one  of  the 
state  institutions  for  mental  defectives. 

The  Commission  has  designated  Bellevue  Hospital,  Man- 
hattan, and  Kings  County  and  the  Cumberland  Street 
Hospitals,  Brooklyn,  as  the  institutions  in  New  York  City 
to  which  such  cases  shall  be  sent. 

XVI.    DISCHARGES  FROM  PSYCHOPATHIC  WARDS 

The  crowded  conditions  in  the  psychopathic  wards  as 
well  as  in  the  state  hospitals  are  sufficient  to  induce 
physicians  in  the  psychopathic  wards  to  permit  relatives  who 
refuse  to  sign  papers  for  the  commitment  of  mild  and 
borderline  cases  to  take  such  patients  home  after  contracting' 
to  be  responsible  for  any  damage  or  injury  they  may  cause. 
This  has  led  to  the  discharge  of  a  number  of  such  patients 
to  the  custody  of  friends  and  relatives.  Almost  invariably, 
with  the  possible  exceptions  where  patients  are  taken  out 
of  the  city  or  are  sent  to  private  sanatoria,  the  relatives  of 
such  discharged  patients  return  within  a  short  time  stating 
that  due  to  their  inability  properly  to  care  and  provide  for 
the  patients  taken  home  against  the  advice  of  the  doctors, 
they  are  prepared  to  have  such  patients  committed  to  state 
hospitals.  Table  16  lists  the  discharges  according  to 
diagnosis;  there  were  138  males  and  70  females,  a  total  of 
208,  equivalent  to  18.4  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
admissions. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  remark  that  were  there  in  New 
York  an  institution  to  which  a  number  of  the  above  pat- 
ients might  have  been  sent,  as  to  a  psychopathic  hospital, 
relatives  would  consider  a  stay  in  such  an  institution  ad- 
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visable  atid  would  not  have  taken  the  mentally  ailing  back 
to  their  poor  and  uninviting  homes,  only  to  have  a  more 

Table  16.    Diagnosis  of  Discharges 


Male. 

Female. 

Totals. 

8 
4 
4 

13 
2 
I 
1 

12 

-19 

27 

6 

13 

3 

1 

7 
1 

5 

5 
4 

2 

2 
8 
5 

15 
9 
1 

3 

7 

5 
4 

4 
2 

2 

9 

4 
6 

13 

2 

Organic  Nervous  Disease 

1 

Cerebral  Hemorrhage 

14 
9 
5 

34 

36 
7 

16 

Infection  Exhaustion  Psych.. 

Paranoid  Condition 

3 
3 

Constitutionally  Inferior 

6 
11 

Depression  Undifferentiated . . 

Transitory  Confusion 

Unclassified .... 

5 

7 

5 
6 

Totals 

138 

70 

208 

serious  relapse  within  a  short  time,  with  commitment  to  a 
state  hospital  the  only  alternative. 

XVII.    DEATHS  IN  PSYCHOPATHIC  WARDS 

Nineteen  patients  died  in  the  psychopathic  wards,  13 
males  and  6  females.  A  number  of  these  had  been  trans- 
ferred from  other  wards  in  the  hospital  in  which  they  had 
become  unmanageable  and  a  disturbance  to  the  other 
patients  in  the  wards  with  them. 

Table  1 7  indicates  the  cause  of  death : 
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Table  17.    Diagnosis  of  Deaths 


Male. 

4 
1 

2 
2 
2 

1 

Female. 

Totals. 

3 

7 
2 
2 

Infection  Exhaustion 

General  Paralysis * 

Pulmonary  Tuberculosis 

2 
2 

Tubercular  Meningitis 

1 
1 

Blood  Poisoning 

Cerebral  Spinal  Lues 

1 

Totals 

13 

6 

19 

XVIII.    SUMMARY 

In  this  chapter  the  aim  has  been  not  merely  to  present 
the  statistics  dealing  with  the  psychopathic  ward  admissions, 
but  also  thereby  to  indicate  the  many  needs  that  must  be 
met  ere  a  more  effective  policy  in  dealing  with  mental  cases 
in  New  York  City  and  State  can  be  evolved.  The  problem 
is  not  a  simple  one  nor  easy  of  solution,  as  the  mere  dif- 
ficulty in  obtaining  or  agreeing  upon  an  adequate  and  satis- 
factory definition  as  to  what  constitutes  mental  alienation  or 
insanity  has  shown.  Psychiatry  is  of  recent  origin  and 
the  human  ills  it  aims  to  help  and  to  cure  are  manifold. 
Still,  with  the  information  already  at  hand,  and  the  augmen- 
tation thereof  that  we  may  look  forward  to,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  ask  nor  yet  to  expect  that  those  who  are  in  the 
service  of  the  state  in  this  particular  field  shall  assist  the 
community  not  only  to  return  those  of  unsound  mind  to  a 
condition  of  sanity,  but  shall  also  take  the  lead  in  educating 
the  public  to  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  causes,  preventa- 
tives and  cures  of  insanity,  as  far  as  available  scientific 
knowledge  will  permit. 


CHAPTER  III 
Results  of  State  Hospital  Care  and  Treatment 

i.  need  and  provisions  for  scientific  study  of  insanity 

Scientific  observation  and  experience  form  the  firm  founda- 
tion upon  which  the  whole  question  of  the  care  of  the  insane  is 
based.  Every  step  forward — and  many  steps  backward — in 
the  care  of  the  insane  are  more  or  less  closely  related  with  the 
medical  conceptions  regarding  the  existence  and  the  causes  of 
insanity.  It  has  become  more  and  more  the  duty  of  the  state 
to  foster  scientific  investigations  in  the  hospitals  for  the  insane. 
In  this  respect  psychiatry  has  long  enough  been  treated  as  a 
stepchild.  Although  our  old  asylum  physicians  afford  brilliant 
examples  of  what  can  be  accomplished  with  very  inadequate 
means  in  the  attainment  of  high  scientific  ideals,  the  state  has 
only  recently  recognized  that  a  healthful  progress  in  the  care  of 
the  insane  is  not  possible  without  a  continuous  development 
of  scientific  work.1 

Thus  wrote  Kraepelin  of  the  development  of  experimen- 
tal and  laboratory  work  and  research  in  his  native  country, 
and  his  words  may  very  properly  be  applied  to  conditions  as 
they  have  existed  and  still  exist  with  but  few  exceptions, 
in  the  United  States.  To  meet  just  this  problem  as  well  as 
to  centralize  research  aiming  to  achieve  a  better  understand- 
ing and  knowledge  of  the  etiology  of  the  various  forms  of 
insanity,  and  likewise  to  discover  cures  therefor,  the  State 
Hospital  Commission  ( at  that  time  the  State  Commission  in 

Quoted  by  Drewry,  Wm.  F.,  "  Care  and  Condition  of  the  Insane  in 
Virginia/'  Nat'l.  Conf.  of  Char,  and  Corr.  Report,  1908,  p.  307. 
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Lunacy)  in  1896  organized  the  Pathological  Institute,  now 
known  as  the  Psychiatric  Institute.  This  agency  through 
its  medical  officers  acts  as  the  standardizing  factor  in  the 
state  hospital  system,  instructing  thej  physicians  in  the 
several  hospitals  in  the  application  of  a  standard  classifica- 
tion of  the  psychoses,  in  the  organization  of  the  clinical  or 
out-patient  service  as  well  as  of  the  staff  meetings,  in  the 
work  of  the  pathological  laboratory,  and  also  in  the  compila- 
tion of  the  medical  statistics.1  Though  all  of  this  work  is 
important,  the  institute  is  greatly  hampered  because  of  the 
lack  of  a  sufficiently  large  appropriation  with  which  to  carry 
on  necessary  and  extensive  investigations,  the  allotment  to 
this  division  of  the  state  hospital  system  for  the  year  19 18 
having  been  only  about  $28,ooo,2  a  smaller  amount  than 
was  appropriated  for  this  work  twenty  years  ago.s 

One  of  the  prime  necessities  for  scientific  research  in  the 
field  of  mental  diseases  is  a  sufficiently  large  and  varied 
number  of  patients,  presenting  many  forms  of  mental 
alienation,  together  with  a  wide  range  in  social  status,  en- 
vironment, occupation,  nationality,  etc.  In  the  New  York 
State  Hospitals  for  the  insane  there  were  under  treatment 
on  June  30,  19 18,  33,868  patients  supported  wholly  by  the 
state,  3,303  reimbursing  patients,  and  181  private  cases, 
making  a  total  of  37,352,*  probably  the  largest  number  of 
patients  under  institutional  care  in  any  state  in  the  country. 
Since  the  thirteen  civil  state  hospitals  are  located  in  different 

*S.  H.  C,  30th  A.  R.,  1918,  p.  144. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  267. 

*Ihid.,  p.  267.  The  largest  amount  appropriated  was  in  1899,  when 
$36,000  was  granted;  the  largest  amount  spent  was  in  1897,  $40,058.28. 
Since  then  the  appropriations  as  well  as  the  expenditures  have  been 
between  $20,000  and  $30,000  per  annum,  except  in  1900,  when  $35,155-53 
was  spent,  though  only  $20,000  was  originally  appropriated. 

*  S.  H.  C,  30th  A.  R.,  p.  327. 
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parts  of  the  state,  each  receiving  patients  from  the  district  in 
which  it  is  situated,  there  is  sufficient  laboratory  material 
upon  which  to  draw  for  scientific  purposes.  Insofar  as 
the  factor  of  different  nationalities  represented  among  the 
patients  is  concerned,  it  might  be  interesting  to  note  that 
there  were  almost  forty  countries  which  contributed  to  the 
insane  population  of  the  New  York  hospitals,  though  the 
native-born  in  these  hospitals  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1918  were  over  half  of  the  total,  namely  55.5  per  cent.1 
Considering  this  wealth  of  clinical  and  pathological  material, 
as  well  as  the  large  number  of  specialists  engaged  in  the 
care  and  treatment  of  these  37,352  patients,  it  would  seem 
that  much  information  of  a  helpful  and  serviceable  nature 
in  effecting  recoveries  of  insane  persons  should  be  forth- 
coming from  those  associated  in  the  psychiatric,  psychologic 
and  pathologic  work  in  the  New  York  State  Hospitals. 

These  institutions,  rated  among  the  best  of  their  kind  in 
America,  have  not,  however,  witnessed  the  issuance  from 
within  their  walls  of  contributions  of  unusual  worth  in  the 
field  of  psychiatry,  nor  in  the  other  branches,  namely, 
psychology  or  pathology.  This  failure  has  not  been  alto- 
gether, if  at  all,  the  fault  of  the  psychiatrists  and  others  who 
should  rightfully  have  been  expected  to  carry  on  researches 
of  particular  scientific  importance.  It  has  rather  been  due, 
as  pointed  out  above,  to  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the  state 
to  appropriate  sufficient  money  for  the  work  of  the  psychia- 
tric institute,  and  furthermore,  to  still  another  factor — the 
overcrowding  which  has  existed  in  the  state  hospitals  for 
many  years,  with  the  concomitant  shortage  of  physicians, 
nurses,  laboratory  technicians,  attendants,  etc.  It  is  to  this1 
latter  problem  in  particular  that  practically  all  hospital 
superintendents  have  had  to  devote  much  of  their  time,  for 

1  S.  H.  C,  30th  A.  R.,  p.  292. 
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with  little  extension  of  building  operations  during  the  past 
few  years  and  with  an  ever  increasing  population  and  a  pro- 
portionate increase  in  the  number  of  cases  of  insanity  com- 
mitted to  the  already  overcrowded  state  hospitals,  the  prob- 
lem has  become  more  aggravated  each  year.1 


II.    OVERCROWDING 


The  following  table  indicates  the  overcrowding  of  the 
state  hospitals  as  conditions  existed  on  June  30,  191 8.2 

Table  18.    Overcrowding  in  the  State  Hospitals 


Population 

June  30,  191 8, 

Excluding 

Paroles. 

Rated 
Capacity. 

Overcrowding. 

Hospitals. 

No. 

Per  cent. 

2,701 
884 
2,202 
5>°4Q 
1,281 
3,428 
4,479 
5»327 
2,181 

i,54i 
2,285 
1,687 
2,426 

2,400 

637 
1,700 
4,100 

95° 
2,850 

3,5°° 
4,250 
1,800 
1,260 

i,95° 
1,400 
2,200 

301 

247 
502 
940 
331 
578 
979 
1,077 

38i 
281 

335 
287 
226 

!2-5 

38.8 

29.5 
22.9 

34-8 
20.3 
28  0 

Buffalo 

Hudson  River 

25-3 

22.3 
17.2 
20.5 
10.3 

St.  Lawrence 

(Jtica 

Willard 

Totals 

35,462 

28,997 

6,465 

22.3 

There  appears  but  little  possibility  of  lessening  the  over- 

1  Page,  Charles  Whitney,  The  Care  of  the  Insane  and  Hospital  Man- 
agement, 1912;  presents  a  discussion  of  the  method  to  be  followed  in 
choosing  a  superintendent,  his  qualifications,  duties,  his  official  relation 
to  officers  and  employees,  etc. 

2  S.  H.  C,  30th  A.  R.,  p.  235.  Also  Hastings,  George  A.,  "  Some 
Essentials  of  a  State  Program  for  Mental  Hygiene,"  State  Char.  Aid 
Assn.  Publication,  no.  146,  pp.  11-14. 
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crowded  conditions  before  plans  thus  far  developed  by  the 
Hospital  Development  Commission  are  carried  out.1 
Among  the  more  important  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mission  are:  A  new  state  hospital  at  Creedmoor;  enlarging. 
the  hospitals  in  and  near  New  York  City;  securing  a  site 
for  a  new  hospital  in  the  metropolitan  district  in  place  of 
the  abandoned  Mohansic  institution;  the  establishment  of 
a  psychopathic  hospital  in  New  York  City;  completion  of 
a  state  hospital  at  Marcy  near  Utica;  a  more  orderly  method 
of  making  appropriations;  better  planning  of  institutions, 
and  more  preventive  and  research  work.2 

III.    EXTENSION  OF  OBSERVATION  PERIOD 

Still  another  factor  in  the  overcrowding  of  the  state  hos- 
pitals has  been  the  shortness  of  the  detention  period  in  the 
observation  wards  of  the  municipal  institutions.  Patients; 
brought  to  the  psychopathic  wards  of  Bellevue  and  other 
hospitals  are  not  kept  there  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to 
permit  those  suffering  from  slight  attacks  to  recover  prior 
to  their  commitment  to  a  state  hospital.3  The  reasons  for 
this  are  two- fold ;  in  the  first  place,  the  officers  of  the  obser- 
vation or  psychopathic  wards,  particularly  of  the  largest 
among  them,  Bellevue,  to  which  came  the  cases  considered 
in  this  work,  have  for  a  number  of  years  been  facing  the 
same  difficulty  as  the  state  hospitals,  to  wit,  lack  of  suffi- 
cient accommodations.  Were  it  possible  to  detain  a  number 
of  the  so-called  hopeful  cases  for  ten  days  or  more  until 
they  had  recovered  from  the  attack  which  caused  them  to>  be 

1  Survey,  Jan.  26,  1918,  p.  467,  "  Crowding  in  the  Insane  Hospitals." 

J  S.  H.  C,  30th  A.  R.,  pp.  235^36. 

3  Mason,  Frank  H.,  "  Modern  Hospital  for  the  Insane,"  Daily  Consular 
Reports,  Dept.  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  no.  2264,  May  22,  1905;  gives 
an  illustrated  description  of  the  reception  hospital  erected  by  the  city 
of  Munich,  Germany,  for  the  temporary  care  and  treatment  of  incipient 
cases.    Dr.  Emil  Kraepelin  was  appointed  director  of  this  hospital. 
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brought  to  the  psychopathic  ward,  in  the  majority  of  such 
cases  commitment  to  a  state  hospital  might  have  been 
avoided.  It  is  quite  apparent  that  such  a  plan  would  in 
practice  amount  to  a  working  out  of  the  psychopathic 
hospital  idea  within  the  limited  confines  of  wards  in  muni- 
cipal hospitals.  Any  means  employed  to  decrease  the 
crowded  conditions  of  our  state  hospitals  and  at  the  same 
time  aid  in  the  early  recovery  of  a  number  of  patients  would 
be  welcomed  by  all  interested  in  the  proper  care  and  treat- 
ment of  the  insane.  The  second  reason  for  the  short  dura- 
tion of  the  observation  period  lies  in  that  provision  of  the 
Insanity  Law  which  reads  as  follows :  "  In  no  case  shall 
any  insane  person  be  confined  in  any  other  place  than  a 
state  hospital  or  duly  licensed  institution  for  the  insane,  for 
a  period  longer  than  ten  days."1  This  of  course  makes  it 
impossible  for  any  municipal  hospital  maintaining  a  psycho- 
pathic service  to  detain  an  insane  or  alleged  insane  person 
longer  than  the  period  of  time  prescribed  in  the  law,  though 
an  extension  of  this  period,  if  limited  to  cases  indicated, 
would  undoubtedly  result  in  much  benefit. 

Table  19  indicates  that  47,  or  about  6  per  cent  of  the 
patients  were  transferred  to  state  hospitals  within  24 
hours  after  their  arrival  in  Bellevue  Hospital.  It  should  be 
pointed  out,  however,  that  most  of  these  were  cases  that 
were  out  on  parole  from  one  of  the  state  hospitals  and  had 
been  brought  to  the  psychopathic  wards  of  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital for  transfer  to  the  institution  from  which  they  had 
been  paroled.  Among  the  others  were  a  number  whose 
parole  period  had  expired  and  who  had  suffered  a  recurrent 
attack,  necessitating  their  re-commitment  to  the  state  hos- 
pital, usually  to  the  one  in  which  they  had  been  previously 
confined.  There  were  172  who  were  transferred  within 
two  days,  192  in  three  days,  129  in  four  days,  giving  a  total 

^Chap.  27  of  the  Consolidated  'Laws,  "The  Insanity  Law,"  sec.  87. 
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Table  19.    Number  of  Days  Spent  in  Psychopathic  Wards  of 
Bellevue  Hospital  Prior  to  Commitment  to  State  Hospital 


No.  of  Days. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Over  10 

Totals 


Manhattan. 

Central  Is. 

Kings 

Park. 

<u 

4J 

6 

«j 

c3 

B 

£ 

13 

6 

0 

a 

S 

s 

tn 

3 

fe 

a 

fe 

8 

10 

20 

5 

4 

48 

39 

38 

47 

.. 

50 

55 

41 

39 

I 

43 

35 

27 

23 

I 

29 

25 

20 

9 

.. 

22 

8 

15 

8 

!3 

8 

6 

5 

11 

8 

6 

4 

.. 

4 

2 

5 

1 

.. 

12 

6 

4 

4 

6 

5 

2 

2 

252 

201 

184 

147 

4 

2 

Totals. 


T3    1> 

3  g 


47 

172 

192 

129 

83 

53 

32 

29 

12 

26 

*5 


790 


of  540  or  68.3  per  cent  transferred  within  four  days  from 
the  time  of  admission;  83  were  detained  five  days,  making 
the  percentage  78,8  per  cent  of  the  total  kept  in  the  psycho- 
pathic wards  less  than  one-half  the  maximum  time  allowed 
by  law.  Most  of  the  1 5  who  were  kept  in  the  psychopathic 
wards  over  ten  days  were  remanded  to  the  hospital  by  some 
court  for  observation  and  examination,  and  the  ensuing 
complications  resulted  in  their  detention  one  or  more  days 
beyond  the  ten-day  period;  the  few  remaining  cases  could 
not  be  transferred  to  a  state  hospital  within  ten  days  be- 
cause of  their  mental  or  physical  condition,  or  both. 

Dr.  Henry  Maudsley  was  among  the  first  to  propose  the 
erection  of  an  observation  hospital  for  the  treatment  of  in- 
cipient mental  cases  in  London.  The  purposes  of  this  hos- 
pital were  to  be  largely  those  assigned  to  psychopathic  hos- 
pitals at  the  present  time.     In  smaller  communities,  how- 
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ever,  where  institutions  of  large  size  are  unnecessary,  psy- 
chopathic wards  in  the  local  general  hospitals  would  often 
be  the  means  of  preventing  insanity  and  accomplishing  the 
early  recovery  of  incipient  cases,  provided,  of  course,  that 
the  law  was  changed  to  allow  a  longer  detention  period  than 
is  at  present  prescribed. 

Among  the  states  making  specific  mention  in  their  laws  of 
the  length  of  time  patients  may  be  kept  in  observation  or 
psychopathic  wards,  California  provides  that  the  board  of 
supervisors  of  each  city  or  county  must  maintain  a  room  or 
rooms  suitable  for  the  detention,  care  and  treatment  of 
alleged  insane  persons,  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  twenty 
days.1  The  District  of  Columbia  permits  the  detention  of 
such  persons  in  the  government  hospital  for  the  insane  or 
in  any  other  hospital  for  a  period  not  exceeding  thirty  days.2 
Michigan  allows  for  the  detention  in  any  hospital,  home  or 
retreat  for  not  more  than  thirty  days,  except  by  special 
order  of  the  court.3  In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  persons, 
suffering  from  mental  disorders  may  be  committed  for  not 
more  than  thirty  days  to  the  psychopathic  wards  of  hospitals 
for  observation  and  treatment  in  the  same  manner  as  per- 
sons are  committed  to  hospitals  for  the  insane;  but  persons 
admitted  to  these  wards  who  are  found  insane  must  be  re- 
gularly committed  and  removed  to  a  hospital  for  the  insane 
within  thirty  days.4  Some  of  the  more  important  advant- 
ages of  such  an  extended  period  over  the  ten  days  allowed 
by  law  in  New  York  State,  may  be  summed  up  as  follows :  5 

1  Political  Code  of  California,  1905,  as  amended  by  Laws  of  1009, 
chap.  65,  sec.  2167. 

2  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  Act  of  1904,  33  Stat.  316. 

3  Laws  of  1909,  pp.  16,  185. 
ALaws  of  191 1,  chap.  855,  sec.  2. 

5  Briggs,  L.  Vernon,  "  What  can  be  done  for  the  Prevention  of  In- 
sanity by  the  Treatment  of  Incipient  Cases  in  General  Hospitals,"  Amer. 
Jo.  of  Ins.,  April,  191 1,  p.  660. 
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i.  The  incipient  case  would  have  the  advantage  of  im- 
mediate expert  care  by  members  of  the  hospital  staff  in  every 
branch  of  medicine  and  surgery. 

2.  He  would  have  the  advantage  of  a  large  hospital  nurs- 
ing staff  instead  of  attendants. 

3.  The  social  considerations  after  recovery  are  most  im- 
portant to  patients,  many  of  whom  would  thus  be  saved 
from  being  placed  in  an  insane  asylum. 

IV.    PRIVATE  SANATORIA  AND  HOSPITALS 

There  were  in  the  State  of  New  York  in  191 8  a  total  of 
twenty-four  private  licensed  institutions1  with  a  licensed 
capacity  of  1,522  patients.  It  is  these  asylums  or  retreats 
which  serve  the  purpose  of  wards  in  general  hospitals,  but 
they  are  only  within  the  reach  of  those  whose  relatives  or 
friends  are  in  a  position  to  pay  from  $25.00  to  $100.00  or 
more  a  week.  Many  incipient  cases  are  discharged  as  re- 
covered or  improved  within  a  few  weeks  from  these  private 
institutions,  in  which  they  have  been  given  much  individual 
attention,  more  than  could  possibly  be  accorded  them  in  the 
state  hospitals.  This  does  not  of  course  mean  that  the  state 
hospitals  are  failing  to  effect  cures,  but  rather  that  for  in- 
cipient cases  some  institutions  other  than  state  hospitals  are 
at  present  prepared  to  render  better  service,  and  hence  in- 
crease the  ratio  of  recoveries,  because  of  proportionately 
larger  staffs,  better  equipment,  and  less  overcrowding. 
The  psychopathic  wards  or  "  Pavilion  F "  of  the  Albany 
Hospital  are  rendering  a  service  that  many  of  the  similar 
institutions  throughout  the  state  should  be  prepared  and 
equipped  to  give. 2  This  is  a  private  institution  maintained 
for  charitable  purposes  and  those  treated  there  are  required 

1 "  The  Insanity  Law,"  art.  3,  sec.  59. 

2Mosher,  J.  M.,  "The  Treatment  of  Mental  Disease  in  a  General 
Hospital,"  The  Modern  Hospital,  Nov.,  1915. 
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to  pay  or  to  be  paid  for  by  relatives  or  friends,  if  they  pos- 
sess the  means;  the  charges  include  the  usual  and  rather 
moderate  amounts  asked  for  the  care  of  the  patients  and  for 
the  payment  of  private  nurses,  if  such  are  found  to  be  neces- 
sary.1 The  development  of  psychopathic  hospitals  in  the 
large  cities,  of  psychopathic  wards  in' general  hospitals  in  the 
smaller  cities  of  the  state,  and  an  extension  of  the  ten-day 
detention  period,  would  prove  to  be  important  elements  in 
the  reduction  of  the  number  of  committed  cases,  in  lessening? 
the  overcrowding  of  the  state  hospitals,  and  in  markedly  in- 
creasing the  early  recovery  of  incipient  cases  of  mental 
disorder. 

V.    CLASSIFICATION   OF   PATIENTS  AT  STATE  HOSPITALS 

In  the  preceding  chapter  it  was  pointed  out  that  of  those 
admitted  to  the  psychopathic  wards  of  Bellevue  Hospital 
during  one  year,  the  following  number  of  patients  were 
committed  to  state  hospitals: 


Male. 

Female. 

Totals. 

To  Manhattan  State  Hosp. .. 

To  Central  Islip  S.  H 

To  Kings  Park  S.  H 

252 

184 

4 

201 

147 

2 

453 

33i 

6 

Totals ■> 

440 

350 

790 

Upon  arriving  at  the  state  hospitals,  the  patients  are  as  a 
rule  sent  to  the  reception  wards  or  buildings,  in  which  they 
are  detained  until  properly  diagnosed  and  classified.  The 
superintendents  of  state  hospitals  have  for  a  long  time  made 

1Mosher,  "  Need  of  Early  Treatment  for  Mental  Diseases,"  Amer.  Jo. 
of  Ins.,  Jan.,  1909,  pp.  501-503;  Drury,  William  F.,  Evolution  of 
Psychiatry,  1904,  p.  42. 
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efforts  to  promote  and  carry  out  a  greater  uniformity  in 
classification  according  to  age,  nationality,  education,  station 
in  life  and  diagnosis  of  those  assigned  to  particular  wards.1 
However,  the  overcrowding  in  all  the  hospitals,  the  large 
wards  and  the  insufficiency  of  the  staffs  have  made  it  well- 
nigh  impossible  to  carry  out  these  plans,  except  insofar  as 
relates  to  placing  patients  in  wards  according  to  diagnosis, 
behavior,  and  the  acuteness  or  chronicity  of  the  ailment. 
In  planning  one  of  the  large  state  hospitals  in  New  York 
some  years  ago,  the  medical  superintendent  submitted  plans 
which  called  for  a  number  of  cottages,  each  with  a  capacity 
of  twenty-five  patients,  the  purpose  in  mind  being  to  per- 
mit the  classification  of  the  patients  along  the  lines  outlined 
above.  When  the  total  outlay  for  erecting  and  maintaining 
such  a  cottage  system  was  estimated,  the  amount  necessary 
was  found  to  be  far  greater  than  the  state  had  appropriated 
for  the  new  institution  and  intended  to  allow  for  mainten- 
ance and  upkeep  from  year  to  year.  The  result  was  that  in- 
stead of  erecting  separate  cottages  with  accommodations 
for  not  more  than  thirty  patients,  buildings  housing  from 
125  to  150  patients  were  erected,  with  less  satisfactory  pro- 
visions for  the  separation  and  classification  of  the  different 
groups  in  the  hospital  population. 

VI.    OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPY  AT   STATE   HOSPITALS 

After  the  assignment  of  patients  to  their  wards,  an  at- 
tempt is  made  to  give  them  some  form  of  occupation  suitable 
to  their  particular  needs  and  requirements.  Several  clas- 
ses for  the  reeducation  of  the  patients  are  maintained  in 
most  of  the  hospitals,  though  the  total  number  of  patients 
benefiting  from  such  instruction  is  small.  Thus,  in  191 8, 
in  the  Manhattan  State  Hospital,  with  about  5,500  patients 
in  the  wards,  there  were  only  1 50  who  received  instruction 

1  State  Hospital  Quarterly,  Aug.,  1919,  p.  439. 
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in  the  arts  and  crafts  classes.1  In  a  survey  made  of  the 
Manhattan  State  Hospital  by  the  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Efficiency  and  Economy,  it  was  reported  that  the 
institution  obtained  excellent  production  from  the  land 
under  cultivation,  as  well  as  from  the  hospital  industries. 
This  statement  in  itself  is  not  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
efficiency  of  industrial  departments  in  the  hospital,  for  it 
fails  to  take  into  consideration  the  number  or  percentage  of 
inmates  employed  in  these  industries,  even  though  it  seem- 
ingly makes  allowance  for  the  high  per  capita  production. 
Mention  is  made  of  the  fact  that  of  245  arable  acres  only 
66  acres  were  under  cultivation  at  the  time  the  study  was 
made.2 

The  possibility  of  providing  occupational  therapy  for  a 
larger  percentage  of  the  patients  under  treatment  is  in- 
dicated by  the  experiences  of  the  Bloomingdale  Hospital 
at  White  Plains,  where,  with  a  total  of  437  patients  in 
19 1 8,  there  was  a  daily  average  attendance  of  97  patients 
in  the  departments  of  occupational  therapy,  in  which  a  large 
variety  of  occupations  are  taught.3  The  marked  difference 
between  conditions  at  the  Manhattan  State  Hospital  and 
the  Bloomingdale  asylum  is  due  to  a  number  of  reasons, 
among  them  being  the  difficulty  experienced  in  trying  to 
educate  certain  types  of  mental  cases,  of  which  larger 
numbers  are  to  be  found  in  the  state  institutions  than  at 
Bloomingdale,  which  proportionately  treats  a  larger  number 
of  cases  of  manic  depressive  insanity,  and  a  smaller  number 
of  cases  of  senility,  general  paralysis,  and  dementia  prae- 
cox ;  the  lack  of  a  sufficient  number  of  properly  trained  sup- 

1 S.  H.  C,  30th  A.  R.,  p.  201. 

2McCalmut,  M.  E.,  Report  of  the  New  York  State  Dept.  of  Efficiency 
and  Economy,  "Organization  and  Administration  of  New  York  State 
Hospitals  for  the  Insane,"  1915,  P-  4l&- 

3  Annual  Report,  Society  of  the  New  York  Hospital,  1918,  pp.  n-12. 
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ervisors  and  teachers  of  trades ;  the  failure  of  the  state  hos- 
pitals to  develop  a  definite  policy  regarding  the  training  and 
education  of  the  patients,  and  also  the  large  number  and 
variety  of  trades  and  occupations  represented  among  the 
patients  in  the  state  institutions.  Considering  only  the  790 
patients  dealt  with  in  this  work,  the  diversity  of  employment 
prior  to  admission  to  the  state  hospitals  is  evident  from  the 


following  tables 


Table  20.    Occupations  of  Males 


Actor 1 

Agent 4 

Artist 1 

Auctioneer 1 

Author 1 

Baker 2 

Barber  2 

Bartender  <  1 

Bookbinder   2 

Bookkeeper   8 

Brass  worker  2 

Brushmaker 1 

Butcher  3 

Button  hole  maker I 

Buttonmaker   I 

Canvasser  1 

Capmaker  3 

Caretaker   1 

Carpenter   3 

Chauffeur   2 

Chemist  I 

Cigar  maker  7 

Clerk  42 

Cutter    9 

Deck  hand  1 

Designer I 

Dishwasher   1 

Draughtsman    I 

Driver    5 

Electrician    4 

Embroiderer   2 

Engineer  R.  R.  1 


Factory  hand  3 

Farmer   

Florist  

Furniture  maker 

Furrier 

Gasfitter   


1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Grocer  2 

Hairworker  I 

Harnessmaker I 

Hatmaker 1 

Helper  1 

Insurance  agent  1 

Interpreter 1 

Ironworker   3 

Janitor 1 

Jeweler  2 

Junk  dealer 2 

Laborer 37 

Laundry  worker I 

Letter  carrier  I 

Longshoreman    2 

Lunchman    1 

Machinist  6 

Manager 1 

Manufacturer   1 

Mechanic    2 

Mechanical  dentist   2 

Messenger    11 

Motorman    1 

Musician    2 

Newspaper  illustrator   1 

Operator  26 
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Packer 4 

Painter 9 

Paper-box  maker 4 

Paper  roller 1 

Peddler  17 

Photographer   3 

Pipemaker    1 

Plumber  1 

Pocketbook  maker 1 

Porter  1 

Presser   9 

Printer    11 

Salesman   32 

School  pupil  7 

Sheet  metal  maker 2 

Shoemaker 4 

Singer  I 

Soda  dispenser 1 

Soldier 6 

Special  officer 1 


Stenographer 1 

Storekeeper  1 

Student   3 

Street  car  conductor 1 

Suspendermaker 1 

Tailor    35 

Teacher    3 

Telegraph  operator 1 

Telephone  operator   1 

Ticket  speculator 1 

Tinsmith  3 

Truckman 1 

Upholsterer  3 

Watchmaker  2 

Waiter  7 

Window  cleaner 3 

No  occupation 22 

Totals 440 


Table  21.    Occupations  of  Females 


Artificial  flower  maker 1 

Bookbinder   1 

Bookkeeper  5 

Capmaker  1 

Cashier   1 

Cigar-box  maker 1 

Clerk  7 

Clothes  cleaner 1 

Doll  maker 1 

Domestic 8 

Dressmaker 11 

Envelope  maker 1 

Errand  girl I 

Factory  hand  4 

Glove  maker  1 

Housework   185 

Interpreter   1 

Jewelry  dealer 1 

Laundress    2 

Leather  goods  worker 1 


Milliner 

Model   

Musician  

Neckwear  

Needlework 

Operator 29 

Paper  box  maker 4 

Peddler  1 

Pocketbook  maker 1 

Salesgirl    2 

•School  pupil  8 

iSeamstress  2 

Stenographer 13 

Teacher,  music 3 

Waist  examiner 4 

Waitress 1 

Watchmaker   1 

No  occupation  35 

Totals  350 


The  above  tables  indicating  the  list  of  occupations  of  both 
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males  and  females  show  that  it  would  be  impossible  as  well! 
as  impracticable  to  establish  industries  within  the  hospital 
walls  and  grounds  akin  to  those  in  which  the  patients  were 
engaged  prior  to  commitment.  It  is  quite  apparent  from  a 
perusal  of  these  lists  that  there  are  many  trades  and  oc- 
cupations which  are  not  listed  here,  simply  because  among 
the  patients  considered  certain  industrial  and  commercial! 
activities  are  not  as  common  as  among  other  people.  Thus, 
among  the  males,  there  is  to  be  found  but  a  small  number  of 
patients  who  were  employed  in  the  building  and  mechanical 
lines,  whereas  there  is  a  comparatively  large  number  re- 
presented among  the  clerks,  salesmen,  tailors,  clothing 
operators,  and  kindred  or  allied  trades.  The  same  differ- 
ence is  also  found  among  the  females.  There  were  only 
eight  domestics,  though  a  considerable  number  of  the  single 
young  women  were  foreign  born,  and  a  large  number  in  the 
needle  trades.  The  185  patients  indicated  as  being  engaged 
in  housework  represent  married  women  caring  for  their  own 
households,  not  leaving  their  homes  to  become  domestics  or 
servants  in  the  homes  of  others. 

The  intent  and  purpose  of  the  discussion  of  the  trades  and 
occupations  of  the  patients  will  become  more  apparent  in  the 
last  chapter  of  this  work,  for  there  thought  will  be  given  to 
ways  and  means  of  providing  gainful  occupation  for  dis- 
charged and  paroled  patients,  as  well  as  for  those  who  may 
under  unfavorable  circumstances  and  conditions  become  so 
ill  mentally  as  to  make  their  commitment  to  a  state  hospital 
advisable.  As  pointed  out  above,  the  aim  has  also  been  to 
indicate  the  inadequacy  of  present  accommodations  and 
provisions  in  the  state  hospitals  for  the  therapeutic  treat- 
ment of  patients  through  a  sufficiently  varied  and  interesting 
scheme  of  light  occupations. 
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VII.    READMISSIONS  TO  STATE  HOSPITALS 

One  very  important  way  properly  to  gauge  the  efficacy 
of  the  care  and  treatment  accorded  patients  in  state  hospitals 
is  to  consider  the  proportion  of  patients  that  find  it  neces- 
sary to  return  to  the  hospitals  from  which  they  have  been 
discharged  or  paroled,  or  taken  home  by  relatives.  There 
are  necessarily  a  number  of  factors  that  enter  into  such  a 
consideration,  among  them  being  the  over-crowding  in  the 
hospitals,  the  ratio  of  officers,  nurses,  and  attendants  to  the 
number  of  patients,  diagnoses  of  the  patients  permitted  to 
leave  the  hospital,  and  ease  with  which  patients  may  be 
returned  to  the  institutions.  Of  the  8,700  total  admissions 
to  the  state  hospitals  for  the  year  191 8,  6,797  or  7&-1  Ptr 
cent  were  first  admissions;  1,903,  or  21.9  per  cent  were 
readmissions.1  There  was  a  marked  difference  between  the 
readmission  rates  among  the  several  hospitals ;  the  Brooklyn 
State  Hospital  had  a  readmission  percentage  of  only  16.7, 
largely  because  of  the  disproportionate  number  of  senile 
cases  quartered  there,  whereas  there  was  a  percentage  of 
28.4  of  readmissions  in  the  Middletown  State  Hospital.2 
The  readmission  rates  for  the  two*  hospitals  which  figure 
largely  in  this  study,  namely  Manhattan  and  Central  Islip 
State  Hospitals,  were  18.9  per  cent  for  the  former,  and  21.4 
per  cent  for  the  latter.  Table  22  indicates  the  readmissions 
to  the  state  hospitals  of  the  Jewish  patients,  who  were  ad- 
mitted to  these  institutions  from  Bellevue  Hospital  during 
the  year  beginning  September  1,  191 7  and  ending  August 
31,  1918: 

1 S.  H.  C,  30th  A.  R.,  p.  278. 
*Ibid.,  p.  343- 
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Table  22.    Number  of  Readmissions  to  State  Hospitals 


Central  Islip. 

Manhattan. 

Kings 

Park. 

Totals. 

No.  of 

Admissions. 

<u 

<u 

<u 

V 

0 

e 

0> 

13 

B 

c3 
6 

0 

"3 

3 

a 

s 

Uh 

s 

to 

£ 

fc 

S 

&, 

1   

99 
33 

180 

127 
60 

286 

226 

61 

58 
13 

1 

4 

123 
26 

95 
19 

7 

13 

4 

9 
2 

0  

4  ••   

5 

.. 

.. 

5 

6  

1 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

7  

1 

1 

12  

•• 

252 

1 

201 

2 

440 

1 

Totals 

184 

H7 

4 

350 

There  were  512  first  admissions  and  278  readmissions 
to  the  three  state  hospitals  to  which  the  patients  were  com- 
mitted, showing  a  readmission  rate  of  35.2  per  cent  for  the 
Jewish  cases  sent  to  these  institutions  from  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital. This  percentage  is  considerably  higher  than  the 
rate  for  the  entire  state  hospital  system,  and  also  higher 
than  the  rate  of  readmissioins  to  the  Manhattan  and  Central 
Islip  State  Hospitals.  In  view  of  these  facts,  it  might  be 
advisable  to  consider  in  brief  the  elements  that  possibly  con- 
tributed to  this  greater  percentage  of  readmissions  among 
the  group  studied  in  this  work. 

Several  reasons  have  already  been  assigned  for  the  return 
of  patients  to  hospitals  after  they  have  once  been  discharged 
either  as  recovered  or  in  an  improved  condition.  There 
are,  however,  more  specific  and  definite  factors  that  can  be 
held  responsible  for  the  high  rate  of  readmissions  that  have 
been  shown  to  be  prevalent  among  the  Jewish  patients  ad- 
mitted to  the  state  hospitals.  It  has  been  contended  by  some 
students  of  the  subject  that  the  cause  of  the  larger  pro- 
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portion  of  readmissions  among  Jewish  patients  could  be 
assigned  almost  entirely  to  the  disproportionate  number 
of  certain  of  the  psychoses  appearing  among  these  patients, 
particularly  dementia  praecox  in  all  its  variations,  and  also 
the  several  forms  of  manic  depressive  insanity.1 

(a)  High  Readmission  Rates  Among  Jewish  Patients. 
In  order  to  find  what  is  probably  the  cardinal  reason  for  the 
high  readmission  rates  among  the  Jewish  patients,  it  will 
again  be  necessary  to  revert  to  the  figures  for  the  state 
hospitals  so  as  to  have  a  basis  upon  which  to  make  an  ac- 
curate comparison.  For  the  state  as  a  whole,  the  per  cent 
distribution  among  readmissions  for  the  year  19 18  was  as 
follows :  for  dementia  praecox  the  rate  for  the  entire  state 
was  31.2  per  cent,  with  rates  of  37.3  per  cent  for  Manhattan 
State  Hospital,  and  35.0  per  cent  for  Central  Islip  State 
Hospital;  for  manic  depressive  readmissions  the  rate  was 
36.5  per  cent  for  the  state  as  a  whole,  36.6  per  cent  for  Man- 
hattan State  Hospital  and  33.1  per  cent  for  Central  Islip 
State  Hospital.2  From  the  percentages  presented  in  Table 
23  it  is  seen  that  the  Jewish  patients  contributed,  in  fact,  a 
smaller  percentage  of  readmissions  of  cases  of  dementia 
praecox  than  either  the  state  as  a  whole  or  Manhattan  and 
Central  Islip  State  Hospitals,  while  they  seemingly  were 
responsible  for  a  higher  readmission  rate  among  the  cases 
of  manic  depressive  insanity  than  that  which  prevailed 
throughout  the  state,  or  in  Manhattan  and  Central  Islip 
State  Hospitals.  In  reference  to  the  latter  group,  the  rate 
of  readmissions  to  the  Manhattan  State  Hospital  for  the 
preceding  year,  namely  191 7,  was  likewise  41.8  per  cent, 
identical  with  the  rate  of  Jewish  readmissions  for  the  year 
191 8.  Table  23  indicates  the  percentages  in  summarized 
form: 

1  S,  H.  C,  30th  A.  R.,  p.  376,  for  discussion  of  readmissions  to  all 
state  hospitals. 
*Ibid.,  p.  294. 
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Table  23.    Distribution  of  Certain  Psychoses  Among  Readmissions 


Manic  Depressive 
Insanity. 


All  State  Hospitals... 
Manhattan  Slate  Hosp 

Central  Islip  S.  H 

Jewish  cases   


36.5 
36.6 

41.8 


Judging  from  the  facts  and  figures  presented  above,  it  is 
seen  that  the  high  rate  of  readmissions  among  the  Jewish 
patients  as  compared  with  the  rate  of  readmissions  to  all 
the  state  hospitals  cannot  be  ascribed  to  a  higher  rate  of 
readmissions  among  the  cases  diagnosed  as  suffering  from 
either  dementia  praecox  or  manic  depressive  insanity.  The 
variation  in  the  percentages  of  certain  psychoses,  particul- 
arly dementia  praecox  and  manic  depressive  insanity,  as 
shown  in  the  statistics  for  all  the  state  hospitals  for  a  five 
year  period  indicate  such  a  wide  divergence,1  that  the  only 
safe  method  that  may  be  pursued  in  arriving  at  comparative 
figures  is  to  take  only  the  percentages  for  the  hospitals  to 
which  the  Jewish  patients  were  admitted  in  large  numbers. 
Following  along  these  lines,  the  readmission  rates  to  the 
Manhattan  and  Central  Islip  State  Hospitals,  as  shown  in 
Table  23,  should  be  those  which  alone  might  properly  be 
used  to  arrive  at  a  just  comparison.  Even  then,  the  Jewish 
patients  as  already  explained,  show  up  favorably  when  com- 
pared with  the  total  readmissions,  though  they  have  a 
higher  readmission  rate  among  the  cases  of  manic  depres- 
sive insanity.  The  variation  in  the  basis  for  diagnosis 
among  the  different  hospitals,  the  marked  difference  between 
the  reported  percentages  of  certain  of  the  psychoses  among 
the  several  hospitals,  despite  the  attempts  of  the  staff  of  the 


1  S.  H.  C,  30th  A.  R.,  p.  294. 
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Psychiatric  Institute  to  standardize  the  methods  used  in 
arriving  at  diagnoses  for  particular  groups  of  cases,  indicate 
that  the  statistics  as  thus  far  presented  cannot  be  taken  at 
full  face  value,  at  least  insofar  as  the  diagnoses  of  a  large 
number  of  cases  which  may  be  classified  as  borderline  are. 
concerned. 

VIII.    REASONS   FOR   HIGH   READMISSION    RATES 

The  reasons  for  the  higher  rate  of  readmissions  among 
the  Jewish  patients  than  among  the  others  committed  to  the 
state  hospitals  are  as  yet  unexplained,  though  a  higher  rate  of 
readmissions  among  those  patients  diagnosed  otherwise  than 
dementia  praecox  and  manic  depressive  insanity,  may  in 
part  cover  the  added  percentage  of  these  readmissions.  The 
importance  of  the  question  of  a  higher  rate  of  readmissions1 
among  Jews  involves  even  more  fundamental  matters  than 
that  of  distribution  of  patients  according  to  diagnosis.  It 
again  raises  the  question  discussed  in  another  connection, 
namely,  the  effect  of  a  proper  classification  of  patients  ac- 
cording to  social,  racial,  language,  etc.,  groups,  upon  the 
percentage  of  recoveries. 

An  indication  of  some  of  these  difficulties  encountered  by 
the  staff  of  workers  in  the  wards  is  the  statement  recently 
made  to  the  writer  by  a  physician  in  one  of  the  largest  state 
hospitals.  He  remarked  that  he  had  in  one  of  his  wards  a 
group  of  fifty  patients  whose  language  was  entirely  alien  to 
him  as  well  as  to  the  nurses  and  attendants  on  the  ward. 
The  result  was  that  these  patients  did  not  receive  the  atten- 
tion that  should  have  been  bestowed  upon  them  by  the 
doctor  and  others  in  helping  them  to  improve  and  ultimately 
to  recover.  This  condition  is  particularly  applicable  to 
the  Jewish  patients  of  foreign  birth,  though  the  hospitals 
authorities  have  tried  to  do  all  they  could  to  remove  such 
hindrances   to  the  well-being   and   recovery   of   the   large 
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number  of  non-English  speaking  charges  under  their  care. 
The  question  of  agreeable  and  palatable  food  is  a  matter 
which  applies  particularly  to  Jewish  patients,  most  of  whom 
have  been  brought  up  in  homes  where  the  Jewish  dietary- 
laws  are  observed,  for  the  eating  of  food  that  is  not  pre- 
pared according  to  these  laws  is  more  or  less  obnoxious. 
The  result  is  that  patients  who  understand  the  difference, 
among  them  being  a  large  number  of  those  ultimately 
paroled  or  discharged,  demand  of  their  relatives  that  steps 
be  taken  leading  to  their  release  from  custody,  often  before 
they  are  sufficiently  recovered  to  insure  against  a  relapse. 
In  the  long  run  such  premature  discharges  necessitate  read- 
mission  to  the  hospital. 

Assuming  that  the  reasons  for  the  high  readmission  rates 
among  the  Jewish  patients  can  be  ascribed  to  the. causes  just 
outlined,  as  well  as  to  the  fairly  large  number  of  cases  of 
manic  depressive  insanity  that  have  to  be  returned  to  the 
hospitals,  the  thought  comes  to  mind  that  there  must  be 
some  way  or  ways  of  so  altering  the  present  methods  of 
dealing  with  the  insane  cared  for  in  state  institutions,  that 
high  readmission  rates  may  be  materially  reduced.  Several 
methods  are  obvious  from  the  discussion  of  the  subject, 
such  as  introducing  into  the  hospitals  physicians  and  nurses 
as  well  as  attendants  who  understand  the  languages  spoken 
by  large  groups  of  patients  of  foreign  birth ;  applying  a  more 
thorough  and  selective  classification  to  all  the  patients,  sup- 
plying "kosher"  kitchens  in  the  hospitals  in  which  large 
numbers  of  Jewish  patients  are  cared  for,  etc.  The  im- 
possibility of  doing  these  several  things  at  the  present  time 
because  of  the  overcrowded  conditions  in  the  hospitals  has* 
already  been  touched  upon,  and  nothing  can  be  done  along 
these  lines  until  plans  already  prepared  for  the  further  ex^ 
tension  of  the  facilities  of  the  state  hospitals  are  sufficiently 
matured  to  furnish  a  basis  for  further  suggestion  and  criti- 
cism. 
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IX.    MOVEMENTS    FOR    ESTABLISHMENT    OF    JEWISH    PSYCHO- 
PATHIC HOSPITALS 

Referring  particularly  to  Jewish  patients,  movements 
have  been  set  afoot  in  New  York  City  aiming  at  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  hospital  for  the  mentally  sick  Jews  whose 
diagnosis  indicates  a  prognosis  of  possible  recovery  or  at 
least  of  improvement  so  marked  in  both  physical  and  mental 
conditions,  as  to  render  it  advisable  to  care  for  and  treat 
such  patients  in  an  institution  resembling  in  plan  and  scope 
the  psychopathic  hospitals  of  Boston  and  Baltimore.  Many 
members  of  the  Jewish  community  in  New  York  who  have 
given  this  matter  thought  seem  to  agree  that  such  an  in- 
stitution would  not  only  be  of  much  service  to  those  unfor- 
tunates among  the  Jews  who  become  mentally  unbalanced, 
but  would  at  the  same  time  effect  a  higher  proportion  of 
cures,  reduce  the  expenditure  of  state  money,  and  also  act 
as  an  experimental  station  for  the  study  of  various  phases 
of  the  problem.  The  plans  for  such  a  hospital  have  not  as 
yet  progressed  sufficiently  to  make  it  advisable  to  pass  judg- 
ment upon  the  matter.  'However,  it  is  safe  to  state  that  any 
project  is  worthy  when  its  purpose  is  to  reduce  human  suf- 
fering which  is  involved  in  the  loss  of  the  power  to  reason 
and  to  live  the  life  of  a  rational  being.  Mental  hygiene 
agencies  have  been  at  work  in  New  York  City  as  well  as  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  for  some  years  past,  their 
activities  being  almost  altogether  limited  to  extra-institu- 
tional care  of  those  who  are  either  in  danger  of  a  mental 
breakdown  or  are  discharged  patients  from  state  or  private 
institutions  for  the  insane.  The  possibilities  for  good  work 
inherent  in  these  organizations  or  societies  for  the  social 
care  of  the  insane  will  be  dealt  with  at  length  in  a  subsequent 
chapter. 
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X.    DIAGNOSIS  OF  ADMISSIONS  TO  STATE  HOSPITALS 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  difficulties  en- 
countered in  attempting  to  supply  an  adequate  definition  of 
the  term  "  insanity,"  and  of  the  disagreement  among  stud- 
ents of  psychiatry  regarding  a  proper  scheme  or  system  of 
classification  of  the  forms  of  mental  alienation.  These  per- 
plexities extend  to  the  field  of  diagnosis  of  mental  cases 
as  well ;  in  the  tables  that  follow  there  will  be  found  indica- 
tions of  a  marked  variance  in  the  number  of  cases  diagnosed 
and  classified  under  particular  divisions,  in  the  ratio  o>f  cases 
reported  as  recovered  and  improved,  etc.,  even  in  the  statis- 
tics for  two  of  the  largest  of  the  metropolitan  hospitals. 

As  long  ago  as  1874  Maudsley  wrote: 

It  would  certainly  be  vastly  convenient  and  would  save  a  world 
of  trouble,  if  it  were  possible  to  draw  a  hard  and  fast  line,  and 
to  declare  that  all  persons  who  were  on  one  side  of  it  must  be 
sane  and  all  persons  who  were  on  the  other  side  of  it  must  be 
insane.  But  a  very  little  consideration  will  show  how  vain  it 
is  to  attempt  to  make  such  a  division.  That  nature  makes  no 
leaps,  but  passes  from  one  complexion  to  its  opposite  by  a 
gradation  so  gentle  that  one  shades  imperceptibly  into  another, 
and  no  one  can  fix  positively  the  point  of  transition,  is  a  suffi- 
ciently trite  observation.  Nowhere  is  this  more  true  than  in 
respect  to  sanity  and  insanity;  it  is  unavoidable  therefore  that 
doubts,  disputes,  and  perplexities  should  arise  in  dealing  with 
particular  cases.1 

Since  this  statement  was  originally  written  psychiatry  has 
advanced  in  leaps  and  bounds,  and  more  scientific  methods 
of  diagnosis  have  been  evolved;  however,  the  possibility 
of  erring  on  the  part  of  the  individual  making  and  record- 
ing observations  is  well  known,  particularly  in  the  proper 
interpretation  of  given  facts.     The  engagement  of  experts 

1  Maudsley,  Henry,  Responsibility  in  Mental  Disease,  1874,  pp.  38-39. 
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in  the  diagnosis  of  mental  diseases  by  both  sides  in  murder 
cases,  and  the  usual  conflicting  testimony  is  a  state  of 
affairs  which  has  existed  for  a  long  time  and  doubtless  will 
continue,  so  long  as  the  standards  according  to  which  diag- 
noses of  mental  disorders  are  made,  are  not  sufficiently  de- 
veloped to  remove  much  of  the  possibility  of  error  of 
judgment. 

XI.    RESULT  OF  ONE  YEAR  OF  STATE  HOSPITAL  CARE 

It  may  be  affirmed  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  no 
principle  in  psychiatry  is  more  firmly  established  than  the 
fact  that  early  treatment  of  the  insane  based  upon  a  correct 
analysis  of  the  physical  and  mental  conditions  is  the  key  to 
success.1  The  figures  in  the  following  tables  represent  in  a 
way  the  gauge  by  which  we  can  measure  the  ability  of  the 
state  hospital  staffs  properly  to  diagnose  patients,  and  of  the 
hospitals  to  provide  the  proper  standards  of  care  and  treat- 
ment. 

Table  24.    Disposition  of  Patients  by  State  Hospitals 


Disposition. 


Remaining  in  Hospital  . . . 
Recovered  Discharged.  . . . 
Much  Imp.  and  Imp.  Disch 
Unimproved,  Discharged. . 

Died  in  Hospital 

Deported  to  other  State. . . 
Not  Insane  

Totals 


Central  Islip. 

Manhattan. 

Tot 

4! 

V 

13 

at 

V 

2 

a 

3 

£ 

a 

£ 

s 

IOI 

62 

127 

93 

228 

21 

25 

7 

10 

28 

39 

41 

57 

64 

96 

4 

4 

10 

3 

14 

18 

13 

49 

27 

67 

1 

1 

1 

4 

2 

1 

1 

.       I 

184 

147 

252 

201 

436 

155 

35 
105 

7 
40 

5 


348 


1  Warner,  Chas.  G.,  "Reception,  Examination,  and  Care  of  New  Ad- 
missions," Amer.  Jo.  of  Ins.,  1916-1917,  p.  673. 
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Table  24  indicates  the  disposition  of  the  patients  ad- 
mitted to  the  state  hospitals,  and  the  result  of  the  care  and 
treatment  given  to  these  patients  during  the  period  of  one 
year.  These  figures  show  that  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of 
care  and  treatment  in  the  two  state  hospitals  mentioned 
above,  of  the  total  admissions,  there  were  163  or  49.2  per 
cent  of  the  patients  still  under  care  in  Central  Islip  State 
Hospital,  and  220  or  48.5  per  cent  in  the  Manhattan  State 
Hospital.  A  word  should  be  said  at  this  point  regarding 
the  figures  for  Kings  Park  State  Hospital;  the  admissions 
to  this  institution  from  Bellevue  Hospital  are  altogether 
cases  which  have  suffered  a  relapse  and  which  it  is  found 
advisable  to  return  to  the  institution  where  they  have  pre- 
viously been  confined.  Also,  the  number  of  such  patients 
for  the  entire  year  is  so  small  that  no  dependable  statistics 
can  be  drawn  up. 

The  table  that  follows  points  out  the  rate  of  recovery  and 
improvement  of  patients  committed  to  the  Central  Islip  and 
Manhattan  State  Hospitals : 


Table  25.     Rate  of  Recovery  and  Improvement  of  Patients 


Recovered. 

Much  Improved  and 
Improved. 

Per  cent  of 

Per  cent  of 

No. 

Total 

No. 

Total 

State  Hospitals. 

Admitted. 

Admitted. 

u 

6 

V 

0> 

6 

V 

0 

3 

32 

s 

H 

O 

H 

V 

2 

s 

13 

3 

13 
0 

7,1 

2C 

4* 

11.4 

2.7 

17.0 

4-9 

13-9 
3.8 

39 

57 

41 

64 

80 

157 

22.6 

27.9 
31.8 

24.1 

27.2 

7 

V 

10  11 

121 

' 
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The  general  average  rate  of  recovery  based  on  all  admis- 
sions was  19.4  per  cent  for  the  year  1918,  the  rate  for  the 
males  being  18.2  per  cent  and  for  the  females  20.7  per  cent.1 
From  the  figures  presented  above,  it  is  quite  evident  that 
the  recovery  rate  for  the  Jewish  patients  was  unduly 
small,  for  while  the  per  cent  of  the  total  admissions  re- 
covered for  Central  Islip  was  20.3,  for  Jewish  patients  it 
was  only  13.9  per  cent;  and  whereas  the  rate  of  recoveries, 
for  Manhattan  State  Hospital  for  the  year  1918  was  15.1 
per  cent,  for  the  Jewish  cases  it  was  only  3.8  per  cent,  an 
abnormally  low  figure.  The  question  naturally  arises  as  to 
why  there  should  be  such  a  marked  discrepancy  between  the 
rate  of  recovery  for  all  patients  and  the  rate  for  a  partic- 
ular group.  Some  reasons  have  already  been  given,  though 
in  connection  with  the  discussion  of  another  phase  of  the 
subject. 

To  recapitulate,  it  might  be  well  to  mention  the  fact  that 
so  many  of  the  Jewish  patients  who  find  their  way  into  the 
state  hospitals  do  not  speak  English  sufficiently  well  to  per- 
mit the  physicians  who  care  for  and  treat  them  in  the 
hospitals  to  recognize  when  the  patients  have  recovered. 
^The  result  is  that  a  number  of  Jewish  patients  are  dis- 
charged as  improved  or  much  improved,  when  by  the 
method  of  classification  adopted  in  the  institutions  many  of 
them  might  properly  be  signed  out  as  recovered.  The 
figures  of  the  improved  and  much  improved  cases  seem  to 
bear  out  this  statement.  The  general  rate  for  patients  dis- 
charged, improved  and  much  improved,  based  on  all  ad^ 
missions,  was  20.0  in  191 8  and  18.6  per  cent  in  191 7,  while 
the  rate  for  Jewish  patients  admitted  to  Central  Islip  and 
Manhattan  State  Hospitals  was  24.1  for  the  former  and 
2y.2  per  cent  for  the  latter,  for  the  year  19 18.     During  thisi 

1 S.  H.  C,  30th  A.  R.,  p.  307. 
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year  the  general  rate  for  Central  Islip  was  21.9  per  cent, 
and  for  Manhattan  21.7  per  cent.  After  making  due  allow- 
ance for  the  larger  number  of  Jewish  patients  discharged  as 
improved  and  much  improved,  there  still  remains  a  wide 
margin  between  the  total  rate  of  recoveries  and  the  small 
rate  for  Jewish  cases.  The  fact  that  Jewish  patients  do 
not  get  along  so  well  as  do  other  patients  in  state  hospitals 
has  already  been  mentioned  and  Table  25  brings  out  this 
condition  more  clearly. 

XII.    FOLLOW-UP  WORK   IN   NEW   YORK   CITY 

(a)  Need  for  This  Form  of  Service.  At  this  point  it 
might  be  advisable  to  consider  in  brief  a  problem  which 
has  much  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  final  disposition 
of  the  patients.  Little  need  be  said  regarding  those 
patients  who  are  suffering  from  a  more  or  less  chronic 
ailment,  necessitating  their  detention  in  the  institutions. 
Table  24  brings  out  that  of  a  total  of  784  commitments, 
383  or  48.8  per  cent  of  the  patients  were  still  in  the  hos- 
pitals at  the  end  of  one  year,  with  the  probability  that  many 
would  remain  inmates  of  state  institutions  for  many  more 
years,  and  in  some  cases  even  until  they  died.  The  patients 
whom  it  is  necessary  to  consider  in  greater  detail  however, 
particularly  from  the  point  of  view  of  this  study,  are  in- 
cluded in  the  recovered,  much  improved  and  improved 
groups.  Experience  of  several  years  in  the  work  of  a 
mental  hygiene  agency  has  conclusively  proved  to  the  writer 
the  importance  of  closely  following-up  and  supervising! 
patients  thus  discharged.  They  required  advice  and  guid- 
ance in  obtaining  employment,  in  being  directed  into  new 
and  more  suitable  occupations,  and  in  making  those  numerous 
readjustments  which  are  essential  to  the  mental  well-being 
of  former  inmates  of  state  hospitals,  if  relapses  are  to  be 
prevented    and    the   possibility    of   the    development    of    a 
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chronic  mental  disorder  is  to  be  eliminated.  Moreover,  the 
patients  should  be  made  to  feel  that  trained  psychiatrists  and 
social  workers  are  always  available  to  aid  them  in  their 
difficulties,  whether  mental,  medical  or  social. 

(b)  Extent  of  Follow-up  Work  in  New  York.  The 
state,  largely  through  the  continued  activities  of  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Association  and  its  committee  on  mental 
hygiene,  has  come  to  realize  the  genuine  opportunities  for 
service  inherent  in  a  system  of  after-care  work  and  has 
accordingly  made  some  provisions  along  these  lines.  But 
to  what  extent  has  this  been  done,  and,  how  much  has  been 
accomplished?  In  view  of  the  possibilities  for  financial 
saving  alone,  not  considering  at  this  moment  the  more 
humane  aspects  of  the  problem,  the  state  has  been  very 
lax  in  failing  to  provide  a  sufficiently  large  corps  of  workers 
to  follow  up  discharged  and  paroled  patients  and  so  help  to 
prevent  relapses.  A  very  important  additional  service 
might  be  rendered  by  these  workers  in  spreading  educational 
propaganda  where  it  was  most  needed,  namely,  in  the 
families  of  those  who  have  already  suffered  a  mental  break- 
down. 

According  to  the  Thirtieth  Annual  Report  of  the  State 
Hospital  Commission,  the  number  of  patients  on  parole  on 
June  30,  1918,  was  1,88c;1  this  does  not  of  course  include 
those  whose  parole  period  of  six  months  had  expired. 
For  the  large  number  of  patients  technically  considered  as 
being  out  on  parole  there  were  only  thirteen  social  workers 
in  the  service  of  the  state,  for  whose  salaries  and  main- 
tenance^— the  only  two  items  in  the  after-care  budget — less 
than  $20,000  was  spent,  out  of  a  total  annual  budget  of  over 
$8,000,000.  The  actual  accomplishment  of  this  small  body 
of  workers  was  as  follows:  3,418  visits  to  paroled  patients, 

1  S.  H.  C,  30th  A.  R.,  p.  238. 
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(an  average  of  less  than  two  visits  to  each  patient  on 
parole)  ;  J2J  visits  to  other  patients  outside  the  hospital ; 
1,841  other  visits  on  behalf  of  patients,  and  245  visits  in 
behalf  of  preventive  cases.  Situations  were  obtained  for  132 
patients  from  the  hospital  and  for  eleven  preventive  cases.1 
More  recently  arrangements  have  been  made  by  the  State 
Hospital  Commission  to  provide  one  after-care  worker  for 
every  100  patients  on  parole.  Apropos  of  this  welcome 
addition  to  the  staff,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  social 
service  department  of  the  Boston  Psychopathic  Hospital 
does  not  assign  more  than  20  or  25  patients  to  each  worker. 

There  is  no  intention  to  disparage  the  good  work  of  the 
follow-up  staff  of  the  state  hospitals ;  it  is  desired,  rather,  to 
point  out  its  inadequacy.  The  whole  situation  regarding 
this  particular  phase  of  the  problem  was  well  summarized  by 
one  of  these  workers  when  she  stated  that  she  hardly  had 
the  time  to  keep  track  of  the  names  of  those  discharged  and 
paroled,  much  less  to  serve  them.  This  is  probably  a  some- 
what extreme  statement,  though  it  reflects  the  state  of  mind 
of  the  follow-up  agents  who  are  serving  the  state  in  the 
different  hospitals  as  best  they  can  considering  the  handicaps 
under  which  they  labor. 

(c)  Need  for  Follow-Up  of  Jewish  Patients.  Table  25 
indicates  that  6$  Jewish  patients  were  discharged  as  re- 
covered from  the  Central  Islip  and  Manhattan  State  Hos- 
pitals, that  201  were  paroled  as  much  improved  and  im- 
proved, and  that  21  were  taken  home  by  relatives  in  an  un- 
improved condition.  This  makes  a  total  of  285  patients 
who  left  these  institutions  during  the  year  to  return  to 
their  homes  and  previous  environment,  with  but  very  little, 
if  any,  supervision  and  follow-up  work.  If  action  on  the 
part  of  the  state  in  appropriating  sufficient  funds  for  the 

1  S.  H.  C,  30th  A.  R.,  p.  237. 
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establishment  of  large  and  well  organized  social  service 
staffs  in  the  several  state  hospitals  is  as  slow  in  materializ- 
ing as  it  has  been  heretofore,  the  question  arises  as  to 
whether  it  would  not  be  advisable  that  some  properly 
officered  and  equipped  Jewish  agency  assist  the  state  in  fol- 
lowing up  and  serving  these  patients,  all  of  whom  are  re- 
sidents of  the  City  of  New  York.  A  further  alternative 
presents  itself,  namely,  that  some  mental  hygiene  agency 
already  functioning  among  Jewish  patients,  or  one  to  be 
organized  on  a  much  larger  scale,  be  requested  by  the  state 
hospital  authorities  to  take  over  the  work  of  rendering  social 
service  to  the  Jewish  discharges.  Some  arrangement  might 
be  perfected  whereby  Jewish  social  workers  and  psychia- 
trists who  understand  the  unique  Jewish  psychology  could 
assist  the  state  social  workers  and  augment  the  service  and 
assistance  now  being  rendered. 

The  entire  problem  of  after-care  work  among  Jewish 
patients  is  one  that  should  and  must  in  the  near  future  be 
brought  to  the  serious  attention  both  of  the  state  authorities 
charged  with  the  proper  care  of  the  insane,  and  of  repre- 
sentatives of  Jewish  organizations  and  agencies  prepared  to 
render  this  particular  kind  of  service.  In  order  that  the  ab- 
normally high  readmission  rate  prevalent  among  Jewish 
patients  of  state  hospitals  be  materially  reduced  through 
timely  and  adequate  mental  hygiene  service,  some  such 
action  is  imperative. 

XIII.    DEATHS  IN   STATE   HOSPITALS 

(a)  Death  Rates  of  Jewish  Patients.  Those  who  are 
engaged  in  some  form  of  service  in  the  psychopathic  wards 
of  general  hospitals  to  which  insane  or  alleged  insane  per- 
sons are  brought  prior  to  their  commitment,  are  frequently 
asked  by  the  friends  and  relatives  of  these  patients  what  the 
possibilities  are  for  the  recovery  of  committed  cases.     The 
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facts  regarding  the  rate  of  discharges  and  recoveries  have 
already  been  noted.  Table  24  shows  the  number  of  patients 
who  were  otherwise  disposed  of,  particularly  those  who 
died  in  the  institutions.  Of  the  total  of  784  admissions 
there  were  107  deaths,  a  death  rate  equivalent  to  13.6  per 
cent  of  the  admissions;  of  436  males  admitted  during  the 
year,  67  or  15.3  per  cent  died,  and  of  348  females  admitted 
in  the  same  period,  40  or  1:1.5  per  cent  died.  It  is  at  the 
present  time  difficult  to  draw  any  valid  comparisons  between 
the  death  rate  for  Jewish  admissions  and  for  the  total  ad- 
missions to  the  several  state  hospitals,  this  being  altogether 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  statistics  prepared  for  all  the  patients 
are  based  not  upon  the  admissions  for  the  given  year,  but 
upon  the  total  number  of  patients  under  treatment  during 
the  year.  Thus,  in  191 8,  the  death  rate  per  1,000  patients 
under  treatment  excluding  transfers,  which  are  compara- 
tively few  in  number,  was  85.5 ;  the  male  death  rate  was 
98.9,  and  the  female  rate  73.5.  The  one  point  of  com- 
parison is  the  higher  death  rate  indicated  for  males  in  both 
groups  of  figures. 

(b)  Reasons  for  Increasing  Death  Rates.  Somewhat 
debatable  ground  is  entered  when  considering  what  signi- 
ficance is  to  be  attached  to  the  fact  that  the  death  rate  per 
1,000  patients  under  treatment  for  all  the  hospitals  has 
been  slowly  but  definitely  increasing  from  year  to  year,  a 
condition  found  to  exist  ever  since  accurate  statistics  bear- 
ing on  this  phase  of  hospital  care  for  the  insane  have  been 
kept.  In  the  year  1897  the  total  rate,  that  is,  including 
males  and  females,  was  66.0  per  1,000  patients  under  treat- 
ment; in  191 7  it  had  increased  to  88.8,  with  a  somewhat 
lower  rate  for  191 8,  namely  85.5.  The  irrefutable  fact  is 
that  the  death  rate  has  been  increasing  though  the  reasons 
iherefor  are  not  so  obvious.  The  increasing  tendency  to 
send  cases  of  acute  mental  illness  to  state  hospitals  has 
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probably  contributed  to  this  condition.  The  ability  in  re- 
cent years  more  readily  and  accurately  to  diagnose  cases  of 
general  paralysis,  as  well  as  other  psychoses  with  high  death 
rates,  has  resulted  in  the  commitment  of  such  cases  to  state 
hospitals.  For  instance,  the  highest  death  rates  per  1,000 
patients  under  treatment  were  found  among  patients  suffer- 
ing with  general  paralysis,  the  rate  in  191 8  having  been 
352.8;  for  cerebral  arteriosclerosis  the  death  rate  was  340.2 
during  the  same  year.  Furthermore,  up  to  the  last  decade 
of  the  nineteenth  century  many  cases  of  senile  psychosis 
were  housed  in  county  institutions,  whereas  at  present  all 
such  cases  as  reach  public  institutions  are  committed  to 
state  hospitals.  When  it  is  realized  that  for  cases  of  senile 
psychosis  the  death  rate  per  1,000  patients  under  treatment 
in  a  given  year,  as  in  19 18,  was  297.2,  it  is  at  once  seen 
why  the  general  death  rate  has  increased  so  much  in  more 
recent  years.  The  factors  just  mentioned  have  undoubtedly 
been  largely  responsible  for  the  increased  death  rate,  though 
the  sum  total  of  their  effect  upon  the  statistical  averages 
must  to  some  extent,  at  least,  be  neutralized  by  the  better  and 
higher  standard  of  care  accorded  to  state  hospital  patients 
during  the  past  twenty  or  more  years,  with  the  resultant  in- 
crease in  the  length  of  life  of  large  numbers  of  patients. 

The  following  table  shows  that  those  who  died  suffering 
from  general  paralysis  were  43  in  number,  equivalent  to 
40.1  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  deaths ; x  the  deaths  from 
senile  psychosis  numbered  20,  or  18.6  per  cent  of  the  total 
deaths. 

1  Dublin,  Louis  L,  Mortality  Statistics  of  Insured  Wage-Earners  and 
their  Families,  1919,  pp.  271-272,  presents  a  discussion  of  death  rates 
among  a  large  number  of  insured  persons  where  the  cause  of  death 
was  general  paralysis. 
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Table  26.    Diagnosis  of  Patients  who  Died  in  State  Hospitals 


Diagnosis. 


General  Paralysis 

Senile  Psychosis 

Arteriosclerosis 

Manic  Depressive 

Dementia  Praecox 

Epileptic  Psychosis 

Constitutionally  Psy.  Inf.. 
Involutional  Melancholia 
Infection  Exhaustion  Psy 
Intoxication  Psychosis  . . . 

Totals 


Central  Islip. 

Manhattan. 

To 

V 

<j 

s 

13 

c3 

S 

42 

"c3 

£ 

fe 

s 

£ 

3 

7 

2 

30 

4 

37 
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2 

4 

10 

8 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

6 

6 

4 

8 

2 

.. 

3 

5 

5 

2 

3 

•• 

5 

;; 

* 

;; 

*; 

*  * 

•• 

•• 

1 

•• 

1 

18 

13 

49 

27 

67 

40 


The  total  number  of  cases  admitted  during  the  year  and 
diagnosed  as  afflicted  with  general  paralysis  was  99,  out  of 
which  as  already  noted,  43  died  within  the  year.  This  gives 
a  death  rate  of  approximately  400  out  of  1 ,000  such  patients 
admitted  within  the  year,  a  figure  somewhat  higher  than  the 
death  rate  for  all  the  patients  similarly  diagnosed.  The 
death  rate  for  the  senile  cases  was  about  the  same  as  the 
rate  for  all  the  cases  classified  under  this  diagnosis. 

XIV.    LENGTH  OF  STAY  IN  THE  HOSPITALS 

Reference  has  already  been  made  in  explanation  of  Table 
25  to  the  difference  between  Central  Islip  and  Manhattan 
State  Hospitals  in  the  ratio  of  patients  signed  out  as! 
u  recovered  " ;  in  analyzing  the  above  figures  the  statements 
referred  to  should  be  taken  into  consideration.  This  table 
furthermore  emphasizes  the  facts  noted  in  Chapter  II  re- 
garding the  recovery  rate  of  the  different  psychoses,  parti- 
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Table  27.    Duration  of  Hospital  Life  of  Recovered  Cases 


M.  D.  I. 

Cons. 
Inf. 

No. 

Para. 
Cond. 

No. 

1 

I 

D.  P. 
Kat. 

All 
Others. 

Totals. 

No. 

No. 
2 

No. 

No. 

2 
24 
26 

63 

Per  cent. 

Less  than  1  month  .... 

I  to    3  months 

4  to    7  months 

8  to  1 1  months 

2 

21 
11 

4 
4 

8 

3 

3-1 
38.1 
41.3 
17-5 

49 

3 

cularly  the  comparatively  higher  rate  among  cases  of  manic 
depressive  insanity.  It  is  seen  that  nearly  all  patients  who 
recovered  had  suffered  with  manic  depressive  insanity;  the 
eight  cases  included  as  cases  of  constitutional  inferiority 
suffered  depressions  similar  in  nature  to  those  usually  in- 
cluded under  the  category  of  manic  depressive  insanity,  de- 
pressed type,  the  depression  coming  in  addition  to  the  con- 
stitutional ailment.  Recoveries  of  cases  of  dementia  prae- 
cox,  katatonic  type,  are  very  rare,  and  some  authorities  are 
inclined  to  the  opinion  that  often  such  cases  as  are  recorded 
as  having  recovered  have  been  inaccurately  diagnosed  in  the 
hospitals  from  which  they  have  been  discharged  in  a  re- 
covered or  even  improved  condition.  Their  contention  is 
that  the  patients  thus  diagnosed  were  suffering  from  some 
condition  of  stupor  and  were  not  true  cases  of  katatonic 
dementia  praecox.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  number  of  re- 
corded recoveries  is  so  small  as  to  be  almost  negligible.1 

Table  28  serves  the  double  purpose  of  indicating  the  diag- 
noses of  the  improved  and  much  improved  cases,  and  of 
showing  the  duration  of  hospital  life  of  the  patients  classi- 


1  de  Fursac  and  Rosanoff,  Manual  of  Psychiatry,  p.  262. 
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Table  28.    Duration  of  Hospital  Life  of  Improved  and  much 
Improved  Cases 


Less  than    1  month 
1  to    3  months 
4  to    7  months 
8  to  1 1  months 


Totals 94     55 
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22 

71 

82 
26 

201 
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35-5 
40.8 
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fied  in  these  two  groups,  There  were  94  cases  of  manic  de- 
pressive insanity  paroled,  to  which  should  be  added  the  49 
cases  of  the  same  diagnosis  included  in  Table  27  as  re- 
covered, making  a  total  of  143  patients  diagnosed  as  manic 
depressives  discharged  as  recovered  or  improved.  From 
Table  5  it  is  seen  that  294  such  cases  were  originally  com- 
mitted to  state  hospitals,  out  of  which  143  or  48.6  per  cent 
were  discharged  as  recovered  or  in  an  improved  condition. 
Two  hundred  and  seventy-nine  cases  of  dementia  praecox 
were  committed  to  state  hospitals ;  of  this  number  two  pre- 
sumably recovered  and  55  were  discharged  as  improved, 
these  57  cases  being  equivalent  to  20.4  per  cent  of  the  total 
commitments.  Of  the  cases  of  general  paralysis,  senile 
psychosis  and  cerebral  arteriosclerosis,  the  three  groups  in 
which  the  highest  proportion  of  deaths  occur,  there  were,  as 
might  properly  be  expected,  no  recoveries  at  all,  while  each 
group  indicated  improved  conditions  in  six  cases.  There 
were  seven  patients  discharged  as  improved  who  had  been 
diagnosed  as  suffering  from  epileptic  psychosis,  and  six! 
diagnosed  as  cases  of  constitutional  psychopathic  inferiority 
were  similarly  discharged. 
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Regarding  the  duration  of  hospital  life  of  improved  and 
much  improved  discharges,  it  is  to  be  noted  from  Table  28 
that  10.9  per  cent  of  the  discharges  took  place  within  the 
first  month  of  hospital  residence;  35.5  per  cent  were  sent 
home  in  from  one  to  three  months,  40.8  per  cent  were  de^ 
tained  from  four  to  seven  months,  and  12.8  per  cent  from 
eight  to  eleven  months.  The  indications  therefore  are  that 
it  should  take  from  one  to  seven  months  of  institutional 
life  before  approximately  80  per  cent  of  the  patients  dis- 
charged as  in  an  improved  condition  will  be  permitted  to 
leave  the  hospitals  on  parole.  With  better  hospital  con- 
ditions obtaining  in  the  state  institutions,  with  less  over- 
crowding, and  a  higher  ratio  of  physicians  and  nurses  to 
the  number  of  patients  under  treatment,  the  duration  of 
hospital  residence  for  presumably  recoverable  cases  would 
undoubtedly  be  shortened,  with  a  resultant  decrease  in  the 
general  cost  oi  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  hospitals. 
Even  if  the  increased  cost  of  managing  the  state  hospitals 
after  making  these  changes  went  far  to  offset  the  decrease 
in  cost  of  maintenance  as  a  result  of  earlier  discharges,  yet 
the  added  expenditure  would  be  sufficiently  justified  by  the 
fact  that  patients  could  be  returned  to  normal  environments 
and  to  their  families  and  friends  weeks  if  not  months 
sooner  than  at  present. 

It  is  noticed  from  Table  29  that  the  majority  of  the  deaths 
occured  within  four  months  of  admission  to  the  state  hos- 
pitals and  that  86.9  per  cent  died  in  less  than  eight  months. 
Those  showing  the  shortest  length  of  life  within  the  institu- 
tions were  the  cases  of  general  paralysis,  about  75  per  cent 
of  which  died  in  less  than  four  months  of  institutional  re- 
sidence. Coupled  with  the  fact  that  43.4  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  admissions  of  paretics  died  within  the  year, 
it  is  evident  that  the  menace  of  general  paralysis  to  the 
duration  of  life  is  exceedingly  threatening.     The  high  rate 
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Table  29.    Duration  of  Hospital  Life  of  Patients  Dying  in 
State  Hospitals 


Less  than  1  month 
I  to    3  months. . . . 
4  to    7  months 
8  to  11  months. . .. 


Totals 43 
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of  early  deaths  from  manic  depressive  insanity  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  a  certain  proportion  of  these  patients  is  rather 
prone  to  an  early  demise  as  a  result  of  physical  exhaustion 
following  the  occasional  restraint  into  which  these  patients 
are  put.  The  tendency  in  the  New  York  State  Hospitals,  as 
well  as  in  all  modern  and  up-to-date  similar  institutions,  has 
been  to  reduce  the  number  of  patients  put  into  physical  re- 
straint during  temporary  or  prolonged  periods  of  excite- 
ment. Nevertheless,  overcrowding  and  the  inadequacy  of 
the  hospital  staffs  for  the  large  number  of  patients  under 
treatment  occasionally  necessitate  the  violation  of  a  more 
recent  conception  of  the  methods  to  be  employed  under 
such  circumstances — the  use  of  hydrotherapeutic  apparatus, 
such  as  the  continuous  bath,  in  the  place  of  restraining' 
sheets  or  bandages,  which  are  but  vestiges  of  the  chain  and 
dungeon  period  of  the  treatment  of  the  insane. 

This  is  but  another  indication  of  the  pressing  need  for 
changes  or  reforms  in  our  current  methods  of  treating  and 
caring  for  the  insane,  particularly  the  Jewish  insane. 
Several  questions  have  already  been  raised  as  to  the  ad- 
visability of  continuing  the  present  procedure  of  indiscrim- 
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inately  and  regularly  committing  all  indigent  and  semi-in- 
digent Jewish  patients,  recoverable  and  otherwise,  to  state 
institutions  in  which  they  apparently  do  not  progress  along 
the  road  to  recovery  as  well  as  do  some  other  groups  of 
patients.  The  evident  and  only  conclusions  that  can  be 
drawn  from  these  facts  are,  either  reforms  must  come  from 
within,  that  is,  from  the  state  hospitals  themselves  and 
through  the  State  Hospital  Commission,  or  private  organ- 
izations and  agencies  must  enter  the  field  and  supplement  or 
take  over  some  of  the  work  of  the  state  institutions,  with 
particular  reference  to  so-called  recoverable  cases;  a  third 
alternative  that  suggests  itself  is,  that  there  might  possibly 
be  effected  a  combination  of  the  first  two  recommendations. 


CHAPTER  IV 
A  Social  Survey  of  786  Admissions  to  State  Hospitals 

I.    INTRODUCTION 

In  the  preceding  chapter  the  attempt  was  made  to  point 
out  the  shortcomings  of  the  state  hospital  system  insofar 
as  care  and  treatment  in  the  hospitals  themselves  are  con- 
cerned. As  has  by  now  become  evident,  this  study  aims  to 
consider  the  patients  from  all  angles,  including  the  care  ac- 
corded in  the  place  of  temporary  confinement,  particularly 
in  Bellevue  Hospital ;  the  care  and  treatment  in  the  institu- 
tions to  which  they  are  committed,  i.  e.,  the  state  hospitals ; 
the  condition  and  progress  of  the  patients  discharged  from 
the  state  hospitals;  and  the  work  of  the  after-care  or 
parole  agents  of  these  hospitals.  Before  turning  to*  a 
consideration  of  the  main  topics  to  be  discussed  in  this 
chapter,  it  might  be  well  to  give  thought  to  a  number  of 
social  facts  which  this  study  has  developed  regarding  the 
insane.  In  the  second  chapter  a  table  of  the  marital  con- 
dition of  the  patients  admitted  to  Bellevue  Hospital,  psycho- 
pathic wards,  was  presented  (Table  10).  From  this  table 
it  was  seen  that  out  of  a  total  of  1,127  patients,  596  or  52.9 
per  cent  were  single,  435  or  39.6  per  cent  were  married; 
and  of  the  males,  25  patients  were  widowed  and  8  divorced; 
whereas  of  the  females,  53  patients  were  widowed  and  10 
divorced.  These  facts  in  themselves  do>  not  throw  sufficient 
light  upon  the  subject  of  social  needs  or  upon  the  possibili- 
ties for  service  among  the  patients,  discharged  or  other- 
wise, or  among  their  families. 
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II.    THE  FAMILY  OF  THE  INSANE  PATIENTS 

In  his  volume  on  "  The  Family  and  Social  Work,"  Dr. 
Edward  T.  Devine  points  out  that  the  methods  and  policies 
of  scientifically  organized  charitable  relief  have  been  adopted 
or  rejected  according  to  their  profitable  effect  on  family 
standards,  and  that  it  has  become  an  axiom  that  each  in- 
dividual who  is  in  need  of  assistance  must  be  considered  in 
his  family  setting  if  he  is  to  be  helped  effectively.1  While 
this  opinion  emphasizes  relief  work,  it  is  equally  applicable 
to  all  phases  of  social  work  worthy  the  name.  How  true 
this  is  in  cases  of  insanity  is  only  too  evident,  for  in  but  few 
other  forms  of  social  distress  is  the  family  more  thoroughly 
upset  and  in  need  of  proper  advice  and  guidance.  The 
question  of  the  hereditary  nature  of  insanity  has  a  very  dis- 
turbing effect  on  the  relatives  and  immediate  members  of 
the  family  of  an  insane  person  when  they  learn  that  one  of 
their  own  flesh  and  blood  has  been  declared  insane. 

There  were,  as  has  been  previously  noted,  786  patients 
admitted  to  the  Manhattan  and  Central  Islip  State  Hospitals 
out  of  the  total  of  1,127  admissions  to  the  psychopathic 
wards  of  Bellevue  Hospital.  In  evaluating  the  services 
being  rendered  a  community  by  its  social  agencies  it  is  ad- 
visable, in  justice  to  the  institutions  as  well  as  to  the  public, 
that  the  efforts  expended  in  ameliorating  social  conditions 
be  given  a  fair  trial.  A  prime  factor  in  such  procedure 
must  necessarily  be  the  question  of  the  time  permitted  to 
elapse  prior  to  the  passing  of  judgment.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  the  problem  must  be  very  carefully  followed  out 
and  studied  during  this  time.  In  this  connection,  it  has  been 
deemed  advisable  to  begin  to  survey  the  results  of  the  work 
of  the  state  hospitals  in  treating,  and  when  possible  curing 
patients,  one  year  after  the  admission  of  a  particular  group 

1  Devine,  Edward  T\,  The  Family  and  Social  Work,  p.  32. 
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to  the  institutions.  That  is,  patients  admitted  to  a  state 
hospital  on  a  given  date  have  not  been  considered  subjects 
for  study  in  the  sense  outlined  in  this  chapter  until  twelve 
months  later. 

The  movement  of  patients,  including  death  rates,  was 
discussed  at  length  in  the  preceding  chapter  and  in  this 
connection  only  facts  essential  to  a  proper  understanding  of 
the  problem  as  a  whole  in  some  of  its  other  aspects  will  be 
considered  in  the  major  portion  of  the  pages  that  follow. 
Since  this  part  of  the  study  concerns  itself  more  particularly 
with  the  social  phase  of  the  subject,  and  the  aim  is  to  obtain 
facts  and  arrive  at  conclusions  relative  to  the  social  con- 
ditions of  the  patients  and  their  families,  using  the  term 
"  social  conditions  "  in  its  broadest  sense,  the  total  or  786 
patients  have  been  divided  into  four  categories.  These  are 
(a)  those  still  in  the  hospitals  at  the  end  of  one  year — mostly 
single  persons — who  have  no  dependents  and  no  family  re- 
sponsibilities; (b)  those  still  in  the  state  hospitals  at  the 
end  of  one  year,  who,  prior  to  their  admission,  had  family 
responsibilities ;  (c)  those  who  died  in  the  hospitals,  whether 
or  not  they  left  minor  children  or  other  dependents;  and  (d) 
those  discharged  from  the  hospitals  within  a  year  after  ad- 
mission. 

III.    SINGLE  PERSONS  WITHOUT  DEPENDENTS,  IN  STATE 
HOSPITALS  FOR  ONE  YEAR 

Some  consideration  has  already  been  given  to  the  very 
large  loss,  economic  and  otherwise,  sustained  by  society  in 
the  withdrawal  from  industry  and  gainful  occupation  of 
thousands  of  young  persons  whom  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  commit  and  to  detain  in  hospitals  for  the  insane. 
Many  of  these  patients  are  doomed  to  remain  in  the  custody 
and  under  the  supervision  of  the  state  for  many  years,  if 
not  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives.     Referring  especially 
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to  the  group  of  786  cases  already  spoken  of,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  out  of  this  number  there  remained  in  the 
institutions  at  the  end  of  one  year  244  single  persons  without 
dependents.  These  were  mainly  young  persons  with  a 
history  of  irregularity  of  employment  and  with  only  inter- 
mittent periods  of  gainful  occupation  to  their  credit.  This 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  of  the  244  single  persons, 
151  or  62  per  cent  had  been  diagnosed  as  suffering  from 
one  of  the  forms  of  dementia  praecox,  which,  as  has  pre- 
viously been  pointed  out,  is  at  the  present  time  considered 
as  being  largely  chronic  in  nature.  Among  the  remaining 
number  of  cases  only  61  or  25  per  cent  represented  patients 
diagnosed  as  cases  of  manic  depressive  insanity,  usually 
thought  of  as  a  recoverable  form  of  insanity. 

Little  need  or  can  be  said  pertaining  to  the  social  con- 
ditions of  these  patients  and  their  relatives.  The  former 
will  remain  in  the  hospitals  until  the  doctors  feel  that  they 
have  sufficiently  improved  mentally  to  render  it  safe  and 
advisable  to  give  them  the  opportunity  of  attempting  to  ad- 
just themselves  in  what  we  call  a  normal  environment. 
The  state  and  society  are  at  the  present  time  doing  little  to 
aid  them  in  the  stressing  process  of  readjustment  to  difficult 
living  and  working  conditions. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  it  would  be  fair  to  assume 
that  in  nearly  every  case  there  would  be  relatives  and  friends' 
ready  and  willing,  as  well  as  prepared,  to  give  the  paroled 
patient  every  help  and  chance  to  redeem  himself  mentally 
and  physically,  and  even  socially  and  economically.  How- 
ever, many  of  these  young  people  came  to  this  country  with 
the  aim  of  bettering  themselves,  and  in  the  attempt  over- 
worked and  broke  down  after  giving  the  best  that  was  in 
them  to  the  industries  in  which  they  were  employed.  Hav- 
ing arrived  here  alone,  they  usually  had  no  one  to  turn  to 
upon  discharge  from  the  hospitals.     This  resulted  in  the 
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retardation  of  their  full  recovery  and  in  increased  dif- 
ficulties in  readjusting  themselves  to  alien  conditions. 
This  particular  phase  of  the  subject  will  be  more  fully  dis- 
cussed in  the  following  pages,  but  it  may  be  apropos  to 
mention  at  this  point  that  there  are  organizations  in  New 
York  that  provide  positions  and  other  requisites  to  dis- 
charged prisoners,  persons  who  have  violated  the  laws  of 
the  state;  and  yet,  for  those  who  have  fallen  by  the  way- 
side as  a  result  of  illness,  little  if  anything  is  attempted  in 
the  way  of  real  help  and  assistance. 

(a)  Value  of  Visits  to  Patients.  The  patients  remain- 
ing in  state  hospitals  and  having  relatives  are  somewhat 
better  off  because  of  the  greater  attention  they  receive 
through  the  agency  of  regular  visits  paid  them  and  the 
delicacies  and  other  things  brought  to  them.  These  are 
seemingly  small  matters,  but  to  sensitive  individuals  who 
still  retain  many  of  their  faculties,  though  they  may  be  in 
depressed  or  elated  or  even  stuporous  conditions  for  greater 
or  lesser  periods  of  time,  the  modicum  of  interest  displayed 
by  visiting  relatives  and  friends  helps  in  the  improvement 
of  their  mental  condition.  Foster  relatives  in  the  guise  of 
social  workers  assigned  to  the  state  hospitals  for  work  on 
the  wards  would  go  a  long  way  towards  breaking  the  ter- 
rible monotony  of  life  in  a  state  hospital,  and  thus  help  in 
the  earlier  improvement  of  improvable  and  recoverable 
cases.  A  state  hospital  superintendent  once  remarked  that 
if  a  small  group  of  normal  individuals  were  compelled  to 
remain  within  a  circumscribed  area,  as  in  a  ward,  for  any 
length  of  time,  several  if  not  all  these  persons  would  in  a 
relatively  short  time  begin  to  feel  and  believe  that  one  or 
more  of  the  other  persons  within  the  confined  limits  of  the 
four  walls  had  developed  an  antagonism  and  even  hatred 
towards  the  others.  This  would  resolve  itself  eventually 
into  ideas  of  persecution  and  actual  psychoses.     If  such  be 
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the  case  even  to  a  limited  extent  among  normal  individuals, 
how  much  more  liable  to  mental  deterioration  are  persons 
already  adjudged  insane  and  confined  in  overcrowded  hos- 
pitals and  wards  month  after  month  and  year  upon  year. 

(b)  Attitude  of  Patients'  Relatives  toward  State  Hos- 
pitals. Many  visits  to  the  homes  of  relatives  of  patients 
committed  to  state  hospitals,  even  where  such  relatives  have 
not  been  directly  dependent  upon  the  patients  for  either  total 
or  even  partial  support,  have  shown  the  force  fulness  with 
which  the  relatives  are  impressed  with  the  fact  that,  at  least 
to  their  way  of  thinking,  well-nigh  nothing  is  being  done  to 
hasten  the  recovery  of  the  persons  detained  in  the  hospitals 
by  the  state.  The  result  is  that  the  next  of  kin  and  friends 
are  constantly  insisting  upon  the  discharge  to  their  custody 
of  patients  who  may  be  a  menace  to  themselves  and  to 
others,  and  would  certainly  be  a  definite  burden  to  keep  at 
home.  They  feel  that  they  can  do  more  for  the  afflicted 
members  of  their  families  than  the  hospitals  accomplish. 

It  is  quite  useless  and  of  no  avail  to  discuss  with  these 
relatives  the  fact,  for  instance,  that  the  hospital  superintend- 
ents and  physicians  would  do  more  to  hasten  the  improve- 
ment of  patients  if  they  only  had  the  necessary  funds  which 
which  to  provide  better  accommodations,  or  to  hire  a  higher 
grade  of  attendants  and  a  larger  proportion  of  trained 
nurses.  It  is  likewise  inadvisable,  as  a  rule,  to  tell  them, 
even  if  one  always  had  the  heart  to  do  so,  that  their  dear 
ones  are  suffering  from  a  form  of  insanity  which  has  to 
this  day  baffled  the  best  minds  in  the  field  of  psychiatry; 
and  that,  as  far  as  one  can  truthfully  say,  the  patients  will 
probably  never  be  well  mentally.  The  only  thing  that  can 
be  done  is  to  point  out  to  relatives  and  friends  that  the 
doctors  and  nurses  are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  hasten 
the  recovery  of  all  patients,  and  to  advise  against  the 
attempted  withdrawal  from  the  institutions  of  patients  of 
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known  suicidal  or  homicidal  or  probable  perverted  tenden- 
cies. 

IV.    MARRIED,    WIDOWED    AND    DIVORCED    PERSONS,    WITHOUT 
DEPENDENTS,  REMAINING  IN  STATE  HOSPITALS 

As  might  naturally  be  expected,  there  were  smaller  num- 
bers of  married,  widowed  and  divorced  persons  without  de- 
pendents detained  in  the  hospitals  at  the  end  of  one  year  of 
institutional  residence  than  there  were  single  persons  placed 
in  this  category.  The  statements  already  made  regarding 
unmarried  people  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  three  groups 
now  being  considered.  In  many  instances,  the  desire  to 
obtain  the  early  discharge  of  a  husband  or  wife,  father  or 
mother,  is  even  more  determined.  The  departure  from  the 
home  of  such  a  person  has  in  numerous  cases  resulted  in 
the  breaking  up  of  the  household  and  the  scattering  of  the 
remaining  members.  As  a  rule,  it  is  only  after  prolonged 
deliberation  on  the  part  of  immediate  relatives  that  such 
patients  are  committed,  this  usually  occurring  when  it  is 
found  that  the  entire  life  of  the  family  is  disturbed  by  the 
peculiar  habits  and  behavior  of  those  who  have  become 
mentally  ill.1  Families  of  very  meagre  income  have  put 
themselves  greatly  in  debt  so  as  to  send  such  persons  to 
high-priced  private  sanatoria,  only  to  find  to  their  dismay 
that  at  the  end  of  a  few  weeks  all  the  resources  are  ex- 
hausted and  the  patients  very  little  improved,  if  improve- 
ment there  has  been.  The  result  has  been  that  these  patients 
are  finally  committed  to  a  state  hospital. 

V.    SOCIAL  STATUS  OF  PATIENTS  WHO  DIED  IN  STATE  HOS- 
PITALS 

The  ratio  of  the  deaths  to  the  total  admissions  has  already 

1  Henderson,  Charles  R.,  Dependents,  Defectives  and  Delinquents, 
1909,  p.  184. 
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been  indicated,  and  the  division  into  sexes  has  likewise  been 
dwelt  upon  (Table  24).  For  purposes  of  convenience  these 
figures  are  repeated;  of  the  total  of  784  admissions  to  state 
hospitals  there  were  107  deaths  during  the  year,  equivalent 
to  a  death  rate  of  13.6  per  cent.  There  were  436  males 
admitted,  of  whom  67  or  15.3  per  cent  died,  whereas  of  the 
348  females  admitted,  40  or  11.5  per  cent  died. 

(a)  Single.  A  further  classification  of  these  patients  has 
shown  that  of  the  single  persons  who  died,  17  were  males 
and  9  females.  From  the  point  of  view  of  their  relation  to 
their  next  of  kin  and  the  bearing  such  deaths  had  upon 
the  immediate  and  future  social  status  of  the  families  of 
which  they  were  a  part,  it  has  been  found  that  these 
patients  fall  into  five  groups.  The  first  group  comprises 
young  people  who  either  contributed  very  little  or  nothing 
to  the  family  income,  often  having  been  a  serious  burden 
and  drain  upon  the  financial  resources  of  the  family.  The 
untimely  deaths  of  these  persons  did  not  in  any  case  ser- 
iously affect  the  status  of  the  family;  in  some  instances  the 
removal  of  the  hopelessly  insane  was  a  cause  of  positive  re- 
lief in  more  ways  than  one.  The  second  group  is  made  up 
of  workers  whose  loss  of  income  will  be  felt  by  the  family 
but  not  sufficiently  to  render  appeal  for  financial  assistance 
to  a  social  agency  necessary.  Such  families  readily  ad- 
justed themselves  to  the  lessened  income.  In  fact,  so  many 
of  these  patients  had  been  ill  for  varying  and  prolonged 
periods  of  time  that  while  they  were  periodically  engaged 
in  some  gainful  occupation,  nevertheless  they  represented  an 
economic  loss  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  society  as  a 
whole  and  of  their  own  families  in  particular.  In  the  third 
group  are  classed  persons  who  had  no  immediate  relatives 
in  this  country,  representing  almost  altogether  recent  im- 
migrants whose  deaths  could  not  materially  affect  the 
social  status  of  their   families   in  other  lands.     It   is,   of 
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course,  realized  that  families  in  European  as  well  as  other 
lands  often  pool  their  savings  in  order  to  help  one  of  the 
more  able  members  of  the  group  to  migrate  to  "  the  land  of 
promise,"  hoping  thereby  to  profit  from  the  increased  earn- 
ings of  such  as  come  to  these  shores.  The  question  is 
whether  in  these  cases  loss  of  income  and  any  resultant  low- 
ering of  the  standard  of  living  can  be  properly  gauged,  as 
we  presumably  can  only  surmise  the  effects  of  the  death  of 
adult  wage-earners.  Furthermore,  from  the  point  of  view1 
of  the  problem  here  in  this  state  and  country,  these  cases  are 
negligible  factors,  at  least  insofar  as  our  standards  are 
affected  and  the  welfare  of  future  citizens  involved.  Stress 
has  already  been  laid  upon  the  social  drain  incurred  through 
the  loss  of  efficiency  and  health  as  well  as  of  life  itself  by 
those  who  become  infected  with  syphilis  and  such  of  their 
number  who  eventually  develop  general  paralysis.  These 
constitute  the  fourth  group.  Of  the  single  persons  dying 
of  this  disease,  none  bore  any  definite  family  responsibili- 
ties. They  were  largely  individuals  who  had  either  be- 
come alienated  or  otherwise  separated  from  their  families 
years  before  their  deaths  took  place  and  whose  loss  was  not 
seriously  felt  by  relatives,  except  perhaps  for  the  sympa- 
thetic reaction  exerted  upon  kith  and  kin.  The  last  group 
represents  deaths  of  single  persons  of  advanced  years  from 
senile  psychosis.  Such  deaths  would  naturally  be  expected 
to  affect  the  social  status  of  few,  if  any,  persons. 

(b)  Married.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  married  per- 
sons dying  in  the  state  hospitals  contributed  62  out  of  107 
deaths;  of  these  41  Were  males  and  21  females.  The  possible 
social  needs  to  be  uncovered  by  a  careful  study  of  families! 
of  wage-earners  in  which  either  the  father  or  mother  have 
died  would  necessitate  a  discussion  in  great  detail  of  al- 
most every  social  agency  operating  in  a  community, 
coupled  with  an  appraisal  of  the  efficiency  with  which  ser- 
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vice  has  been  rendered  in  the  comparatively  large  number  of 
cases  being  considered.  The  purpose  of  this  work  being 
rather  to  point  out  the  social  implications  of  the  problem  of 
insanity  as  a  Whole,  and  not  to  limit  its  scope  to  a  study  of 
particular  cases  only,  it  is  obvious  that  the  aim  in  view  could 
not  be  realized,  within  the  confines  of  a  single  volume  un- 
less some  necessary  limitations  were  set.  And  so,  instead 
of  considering  at  length  all  details  of  the  problems  found 
to  be  involved  in  the  cases  being  studied  under  this  heading, 
it  is  taken  for  granted  that  certain  factors  are  only  touched 
upon  and  it  is  left  to  the  reader  to  follow  out  in  greater 
detail  by  reference  to  standard  works  on  the  subject,  such 
particular  interests  as  may  be  awakened  by  a  perusal  of 
these  pages. 

(c)  Status  of  Family  Following  Death  of  Husband. 
Analysis  of  the  social  histories  of  the  married  persons  who 
died  in  the  state  hospitals  shows  that  they  fall  into  several 
classes.  Of  the  males  dying  there  were  those  who  left  be- 
hind them: 

(a)  a  wife  s*d  wage-earning  adult  children. 

(b)  a  wife  of  advanced  years  taken  in  by  relatives  or 
aided  by  a  relief  organization. 

(c)  a  wife  and  minor  children,  all  aided  by  relatives. 

(d)  a  wife  and  minor  children  aided  by  a  relief  organiza- 

tion as  husband  and  father  was  not  a  citizen,  thereby 
disqualifying  children  from  receiving  a  pension. 

(e)  a  wife,  childless,  living  apart  from  husband  the 
latter  part  of  his  lifetime,  because  of  his  physical 
and  mental  condition. 

(f)  a  wife,  with  minor  children,  self-supporting,  be- 
cause of  a  small  business  operated  by  the  mother. 

(g)  a  wife,  childless,  working  and  self-supporting  far  a 
number  of  years  prior  to  death  of  husband. 
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(h)  a  wife  with  minor  children,  working  several  years 
prior  to  death  of  husband,  and  supporting  the  entire 
family, 
(i)  a  wife  and  minor  children,  latter  cared  for  by  re- 
latives while  mother  went  out  working,  even  during 
the  lifetime  of  husband, 
(j)   a  wife  and  children,  family  with  independent  means 

and  in  comfortable  circumstances, 
(k)   a  wife  and  minor  children,  recipients  of  a  pension, 

father  having  been  a  citizen. 
(1)   a  wife  in  a  state  hospital  and  children  all  adults, 
(m)   a  wife  and  children  in  Europe, 
(d)  Status    of    Family    Following    Death    of    Wife.     A 
consideration   of   the  cases   in  which  the  mother  of   the 
family  died  would  quite  naturally  be  expected  to  indicate 
fewer  instances  in  which  financial  aid  or  assistance  was^ 
needed,  but  other  forms  of  social  service  had  to  be  called 
upon  to  meet  the  emergency  created  through  the  death  of 
the  mother  of  minor  children.     The  analysis  of  the  deaths 
among  married  females  shows  that  they  might  be  classified 
as  follows  from  the  point  of  view  of  social  need  discovered 
in  the  families : 

(a)  minor  children  cared  for  by  relatives  other  than  the 
father. 

(b)  husband  being  cared  for  by  adult  children,  patient 
having  died  at  an  advanced  age  leaving  no  depend- 
ents. 

(c)  husband  boarding  out  the  minor  children. 

(d)  husband  committing  children  to  an  orphan  asylum. 

(e)  husband  alone  remaining;  childless  marriage. 

(f)  husband  unable  properly  to  care  for  children  during 
illness  of  wife,  and  children  placed  with  relatives. 

(g)  husband  in  army  when  wife  died;  children  placed 
with  relatives  by  Home  Service  Section,  American 
Red  Cross. 
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It  is  of  course  realized  that  the  instances  above  enumerated 
in  regard  to  both  the  male  and  the  female  married  patients 
dying  in  the  institutions  do  not  exhaust  the  list  of  possible 
circumstances  in  which  the  families  might  have  been  left, 
but  they  do  represent  the  actual  conditions  in  which  a 
number  of  families  were  found.  The  groups  under  study 
are  particularly  interesting  from  the  social  point  of  view 
because  they  represent  almost  entirely  persons  of  wage- 
earning  families  and  very  few,  if  any,  of  large  or  com- 
paratively large  business  or  other  holdings. 

VI.    SOCIAL  PROBLEMS  FOLLOWING  DEATH  OF  MARRIED 
PATIENTS 

Attention  has  already  been  paid  to  the  desirability  as  well 
as  to  the  necessity  of  considering  the  patients  from  the 
point  of  view  of  their  place  in  a  given  family,  if  con- 
structive work  is  to  be  done  for  the  patients  as  well  as  for 
those  related  to  them  by  ties  of  blood.  This  particular  part 
of  the  discussion  deals  with  patients  who  have  passed  be- 
yond all  possible  aid  and  relief,  and  have  left  behind  them 
heritages  which  are  not  always  social  assets.  In  his  volume 
on  the  Psychic  Treatment  of  Nervous  Disorders,1  Dr.  Dubois 
states  that  in  the  treatment  of  such  ailments,  it  is  essential 
not  to  confine  one's  therapeutic  effort  to  the  patients  alone, 
but  to  extend  it  to  those  who  live  with  them.  The  family 
must  be  considered  as  the  ultimate  unit  of  our  social  organ- 
ization,2 and  any  plans  for  the  social  treatment  of  one  mem- 
ber of  the  group  must  take  into  consideration  the  effect  of 
such  treatment  upon  the  other  members  of  the  family,  for 
the  good  results  of  individual  treatment  often  crumble  away 
before  the  onslaughts   of   difficult  and  complex  group   or 

1Dubois,  Paul,  Psychic  Treatment  of  Nervous  Disorders,  1909,  p.  44. 
2  Devine,  Principles  of  Relief,  1904,  p.  77. 
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family  problems.  Just  as  in  medicine,  so  in  the  field  of 
social  science,  our  patients  and  their  families  must  be 
thought  of  as  integral  parts  of  a  given  whole. 

(a)  Death  of  Aged  Married  Men.  Turning  to  the 
deaths  of  husbands  and  fathers,  and  the  effect  of  their 
demise  upon  the  family  life  and  structure,  it  is  quite  ap- 
parent that  family  conditions  are  but  slightly  affected  when 
a  man  of  advanced  years  dies,  leaving  a  widow  and  several 
adult  children.  In  the  instances  in  which  this  happened, 
the  children  assumed  the  burden  of  supporting  the  entire 
household,  their  only  task  being  the  support  of  an  aged 
mother  with  few  and  simple  wants.  The  presumption  is 
that  the  family  structure  will  continue  as  before  the  death 
of  the  patient,  until,  through  the  natural  withdrawal  of  the 
children  to  establish  new  families  of  their  own,  it  is  found 
advisable  to  take  the  widowed  mother  into  the  household  of 
one  of  the  children.  The  death  of  a  man  of  advanced  years, 
leaving  a  widow  of  about  the  same  age  but  no  children,  in- 
volves problems  of  a  more  complex  nature  than  the  mere 
adjustment  of  family  affairs  following  in  the  wake  of  the 
previous  instance.  There  are  three  alternatives  to  choose 
from ;  either  relatives  must  support  or  take  into  their  homes 
such  widows,  or  they  can  be  aided  financially  by  a  relief 
organization  and  allowed  to  board  with  friends,  or  provi- 
sion must  be  found  for  them  in  some  home  for  the  aged. 
None  of  the  wives  of  the  patients  considered  under  this! 
heading  found  their  way  into  institutions,  as  they  were 
either  taken  in  by  relatives  or  subsidized  by  a  relief  organ- 
ization. 

(b)  Care  of  Dependent  Widows  and  Orphans.  Most 
of  the  serious  social  problems  following  upon  the  deaths  of 
married  men  would  naturally  fall  in  the  families  in  which 
there  were  one  or  more  minor  children  left  to  the  care  of  a 
penniless  mother.     Analysis  has  shown  that  in  these  cases 
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relatives  in  comfortable  circumstances  sometimes  came  to 
the  rescue  of  the  family  in  distress,  making  all  the  necessary 
provision  for  their  sustenance  and  comfort.  It  is  the  pro- 
verbial way  of  caring  for  such  dependents,  and  self-sacrific- 
ing relatives  of  this  calibre  are  fully  deserving  of  the  thanks! 
of  the  community,  even  though  such  service  should  be 
looked  upon  as  a  duty  and  an  obligation  rather  than  as  a 
favor.  The  difficulty  is,  however,  that  few  of  the  patients 
admitted  to  the  psychopathic  wards  of  Bellevue  Hospital 
and  subsequently  to  the  state  hospitals  have  immediate  rela- 
tives in  a  position  to  assume  such  serious  financial  obliga- 
tions. The  result  has  been  that  in  instances  where  the  de- 
ceased was  not  a  citizen  and  the  widow  was  left  with  no 
estate  and  several  minor  children,  she  has  had  to  wend  her 
way  to  a  relief  organization  for  the  support  of  her  children 
and  herself,  until  such  time  as  they  became  of  wage-earning 
age. 

The  effect  of  sexual  disease  in  the  husband  upon  the 
sterility  of  his  wife  is  a  well-recognized  phenomenon,  and 
it  is  not  surprising  therefore  that  there  were  a  number  of 
childless  widows  of  men  dying  in  the  state  hospitals, 
largely  with  a  diagnosis  of  general  paralysis.  Wives  learn- 
ing the  true  mental  and  physical  conditions  of  their  hus- 
bands have  in  many  instances  left  them  in  order  to  earn 
their  own  livelihoods ;  or,  where  the  affection  of  the  wife  for 
the  husband  was  not  sufficiently  destroyed  to  lead  her  to 
desert  the  sick  and  suffering  man,  she  has  gone  out  to  work 
as  soon  as  his  inability  further  to  support  her  and  himself 
became  apparent. 

Fortunately  for  some  of  the  widows  and  their  half- 
orphaned  children,  the  husbands  and  fathers  had  operated 
and  owned  some  small  retail  business  and  it  was  out  of  the 
income  from  this  source  that  several  of  the  families  managed 
to  support  themselves,  sometimes  with  the  occasional  finan- 
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rial  assistance  of  kind  friends  and  relatives.  Mental  disease 
often  incapacitates  persons  for  a  long  period  of  time,  with 
the  result  that  they  become  unable  properly  to  discharge 
their  family  responsibilities.  In  a  number  of  cases  where 
there  was  a  combination  of  a  wife  and  minor  children  and 
a  husband  and  father  too  ill  mentally  to  work  regularly,  the 
wife  has  gone  into  industry  to  earn  sufficient  to  keep  the 
family  together.  She  has  either  left  the  children  at  home 
under  the  care  of  a  father  who  suffered  from  periodic  at- 
tacks of  mental  instability  and  alienation,  or  has  placed 
them  in  day  nurseries  or  with  friends  and  relatives  until 
her  return  from  the  shop  and  factory.  The  inadvisability 
of  permitting  such  a  father  to  be  the  guardian  of  the  young 
children  throughout  the  day  is  quite  obvious,  but  no  agency 
is  as  yet  prepared  to  take  care  of  the  large  number  of  cases 
in  which  this  and  similar  incidents  are  of  almost  daily  oc- 
currence. This  is  but  another  indication  of  the  need  of 
concerted  action  throughout  the  community  if  the  problem 
of  the  insane  and  their  families  is  to  be  solved  along  em- 
pirical and  rational  lines.  At  present  such  family  problems 
are  met  in  the  best  way  known  to  the  immediate  relatives  and 
friends,  sometimes  with  the  aid  of  a  social  agency  unac- 
quainted with  the  special  and  peculiar  problems  involved  in 
the  adjustment  for  any  long  or  short  period  of  time,  of  the 
dependents  of  a  mentally  unbalanced  husband  and  father. 
Families  in  which  the  father  has  died  in  a  state  hospital 
leaving  a  wife  and  minor  children,  and  also  means  sufficient 
to  maintain  the  family  in  comfort,  present  few  problems 
needing  solution.  It  has  been  found  however,  that  often  the 
relatives  are  in  need  of  advice  regarding  the  probable  effect, 
if  any,  of  insanity  in  the  father  upon  the  children.  In  in- 
stances in  which  the  father  died  of  general  paralysis  the 
utility  of  Wasserman  tests  performed  upon  all  immediate 
members  of  the  family  is  readily  apparent,  and  invariably 
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information  of  this  nature  given  to  relatives  has  been  wel- 
comed and  quite  frequently  followed  out. 

Similar  to  the  foregoing  instance  are  the  cases  in  which 
the  father  was  a  citizen  and  where  consequently  the  mother 
was  granted  a  pension  on  behalf  of  her  minor  and  depend- 
ent children.  There  is  a  difference,  however,  in  that  in  the 
latter  cases  the  families  may  be  in  need  of  financial  assist- 
ance to  tide  them  over  until  their  case  is  finally  passed  upon 
by  the  Board  of  Child  Welfare  and  is  placed  on  the  pension 
role.  Some  instances  occurred  in  which  the  wife  herself 
was  a  patient  in  a  state  hospital  for  the  insane,  though  no 
minor  children  were  left  to  need  the  attention  of  a  social 
agency.  Had  there  been  such  children  the  obvious  plan  would 
have  been,  as  in  similar  situations  in  which  both  parents  are 
either  dead  or  mentally  incompetent,  to  place  them  with 
relatives,  or  for  a  child-caring  agency  to  provide  for  them 
in  an  orphan  asylum  or  to  board  them  out. 

The  waves  of  immigration  in  the  years  preceding  the  war 
brought  large  numbers  of  single  as  well  as  married  men  to 
this  country.  Many  of  the  latter,  however,  arrived  here 
alone  in  order  to  establish  a  home  for  their  families  whom 
they  had  left  in  some  European  land,  their  plan  being  to 
send  for  their  wives  and  children  as  soon  as  they  had  saved 
sufficient  to  pay  for  the  passage  of  their  families  and  for 
the  new  household  they  intended  to  establish.  Unfortun- 
ately for  some,  the  plans  so  well  thought  out  went  wrong. 
due  altogether  to  the  fact  that  the  father  became  mentally 
unbalanced  before  he  could  send  for  the  family.  Such  cases 
are  indeed  sad,  though  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  done 
either  for  the  family  or  for  the  patient,  as  the  latter  has  to  be 
considered  as  a  single  man  without  any  family  responsibili- 
ties, at  least  during  the  period  of  his  illness.  The  question  of 
deportation  is  of  course  involved  in  some  instances,  though 
it  was  found  that  most  of  these  patients  had  been  in  this 
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country  beyond  the  five-year  limit  and  had  not  become 
public  charges  prior  to  that  time. 

(c)  Family  Problems  following  Death  of  Mothers.  In 
the  cases  in  which  the  mother  of  the  family  died,  it  is  quite 
conceivable  that  a  widower,  upon  his  wife's  death,  should 
find  himself  seriously  embarrassed  in  making  provision  for 
the  care  of  his  children,  even  though  his  income  had  been 
sufficient  to  care  for  the  entire  family.  As  is  well  recog- 
nized, in  the  normal  family  the  contribution  made  by  the 
mother  to  the  common  welfare  is  often  fully  equal  to  that 
of  the  father  even  though  it  is  not  so  readily  measured  in 
dollars  and  cents.  The  loss  of  the  mother  does  not  neces- 
sarily cause  the  family  of  the  wage-earner  to  become  de- 
pendent upon  outside  financial  aid,  though  the  assistance  of 
social  agencies  interested  in  the  care  and  welfare  of  child- 
ren is  often  necessary.  Due  often  to  particular  family  con- 
ditions, the  father  is  not  able  properly  to  care  and  provide 
for  his  orphaned  children,  and  he  is  thus  compelled  to  turn 
to  others  for  help.  The  natural  thing  is  that  he  should  first 
of  all  appeal  either  to  his  own  or  to  his  deceased  wife's  re- 
latives, so  that  his  children  may  be  quickly  provided  with 
a  proper  home  and  suitable  accommodations  essential 
for  their  future  well-being.  In  several  of  the  families) 
studied  it  was  the  relatives  who  came  to  the  help  of  the 
children,  either  because  of  the  strength  of  family  ties  or 
as  a  result  of  the  father's  inability  for  one  reason  or 
another  properly  to  provide  for  his  children. 

Sometimes  the  opposite  kind  of  situation  developed;  in- 
stead of  care  being  needed  for  the  children,  the  aged  father 
had  to  be  provided  for  by  his  adult  children.  This  never 
involved  any  serious  social  problem,  for  the  children 
usually  took  the  father  into  their  own  home  or  made  other 
provisions  for  his  maintenance  and  welfare. 

Emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  the  advisability  of  main- 
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taining  the  family  as  a  unit  whenever  possible.  The  plac- 
ing-out  of  children  either  in  institutions  or  in  boarding 
homes  is  only  a  make-shift  to  meet  a  condition  of  affairs 
for  which  there  seemingly  is  no  better  way.  In  many  in- 
stances far  better  results  are  obtained  if  one  of  the  children, 
especially  if  a  daughter,  is  old  enough  to  take  up  the  house- 
hold cares,  or  if  some  near  relative  of  the  family  is  in  a 
position  to  step  into  the  vacant  place.  During  the  first  few 
months  following  the  deaths  of  a  number  of  the  mothers, 
the  husbands  had  to  resort  to  the  expedient  of  boarding  out 
the  minor  children  because  of  inability  to  make  any  adjust- 
ments which  would  have  resulted  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
family  under  one  roof.  Other  fathers  found  it  necessary 
to  have  their  minor  children  committed  to  orphan  asylums, 
as  they  did  not  earn  sufficient  to  support  their  several  child- 
ren either  in  their  own  homes  or  in  foster  or  boarding  homes. 
The  financial  arrangement  always  insisted  upon  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  of  the  City  of  New  York  is 
that  the  father  must  regularly  pay  a  certain  amount  per 
week  to  the  Department  for  the  maintenance  and  support 
of  his  children,  the  amount  depending  upon  the  number  of 
children  committed  and  the  average  earnings  of  the  father. 
A  number  of  the  husbands  eventually  re-married  and  took 
their  children  of  the  first  marriage  with  them  into  the  new 
household,  thus  making  as  suitable  provision  for  their  care 
as  the  circumstances  would  allow. 

Childless  marriages  have  always  been  regarded  by  one 
school  of  thought  as  unnatural  and  uncalled-for,  particularly 
when  both  the  husband  and  wife  are  in  good  mental  and 
physical  condition  and  are  in  a  position  properly  or  at 
least  adequately  to  provide  for  such  offspring  as  they  may 
have.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  wife  died  without  leav- 
ing any  children,  the  husband  had  no  family  problems  need- 
ing solution,  and  he  returned  to  the  status  of  a  single  man. 
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From  the  point  of  view  of  society  as  a  whole,  it  was  pro- 
bably fortunate  that  a  few  of  the  married  women  who  died 
in  hospitals  for  the  insane  left  no  progeny,  for,  even  from 
the  little  we  know  at  present  regarding  the  inheritance  of 
mental  disease,  it  is  quite  probable  that  at  least  some  of  the 
children,  had  they  been  born,  would  have  become  afflicted 
with  some  form  of  mental  or  nervous  ailment. 

The  exact  classification  of  social  phenomena  is  frequently 
fraught  with  much  difficulty,  particularly  when  the  groups 
for  various  reasons  are  limited  in  number.  In  several  cases 
in  which  the  wife  and  mother  died  in  the  state  hospital,  the 
husband  had  not  been  able  to  and  did  not  provide  and  care 
for  his  children  even  prior  to  the  time  of  the  death  of  his 
wife.  There  were  a  number  of  causes  for  this,  among  them 
being  the  illness  of  the  father,  lack  of  sufficient  earnings, 
desertion,  etc.  The  action  taken  by  the  relatives  of  the 
couples  in  several  such  families  was  to  have  the  children 
placed  with  grandparents  or  other  immediate  relatives  dur- 
ing the  illness  of  the  mother,  and  remain  in  such  homes  after 
the  mother's  death.  There  were  one  or  two  cases  in  which 
the  mother  died  in  a  state  hospital  during  the  time  that  the 
husband  and  father  was  serving  in  the  army.  The  Home 
Service  Section  of  the  American  Red  Cross  readily  came  to 
the  assistance  of  the  dependent  children  by  placing  them  in 
boarding  homes  until  the  fathers  returned  home. 

(d)  Widowed.  The  total  number  of  widowed  persons 
dying  in  state  hospitals  was  rather  small,  numbering  7  males 
and  10  females.  The  social  problems  presented  by  this 
group  were  almost  insignificant,  due  altogether  to  the  fact 
that  of  the  males,  the  ages  at  death  were  between  55  and  80 
years,  while  of  the  10  females,  9  ranged  in  age  between  68 
and  89  years;  the  tenth  patient  was  a  widow  of  33  years, 
whose  two  minor  children  had  been  placed  with  relatives 
some  time  prior  to  her  death  as  she  had  been  ill  for  a  long 
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time  previous  to  her  admission  to  the  state  hospital.  None 
of  the  aged  widowers  or  widows  left  any  dependents,  as 
such  children  as  they  had  were  all  self-supporting  adults. 

(e)  Divorced.  There  were  only  two  cases  of  divorced 
persons  dying  in  the  state  hospitals,  and  both  of  these  were 
men  who  had  been  sick  for  many  years  prior  to  their  ad^ 
mission  to  the  institution  in  which  they  passed  away. 
Under  the  divorce  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  a  divorce 
can  be  granted  only  for  infidelity.  On  grounds  of  in- 
sanity the  marriage,  under  certain  conditions,  may  be  an- 
nulled. From  the  facts  in  hand  regarding  these  two  cases 
it  appears  that  in  one  a  divorce  was  obtained  by  the  wife  in 
another  country ;  in  the  other,  though  the  patient  claimed  at 
the  time  of  his  admission  to  the  psychopathic  ward  of 
Bellevue  Hospital  that  he  had  been  divorced  by  his  wife, 
it  was  later  determined  that  she  had  only  obtained  a  separa- 
tion from  him. 

(f)  Modification  of  Marriage  and  D'worce  Laws.  The 
injustice  of  the  stringent  divorce  laws  of  New  York  State 
to  the  innocent  party  to  a  marriage  in  which  one  of  the 
participants  at  an  early  date  or  even  eventually  becomes! 
hopelessly  insane,  is  apparent  to  all  students  of  social  pro- 
blems. The  time  is  overdue  when  New  York  should  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  other  states  and  liberalize  the  obsolete 
and  unfair  laws  relating  to  divorce.  In  no  group  of  social 
facts  that  can  be  presented  is  this  more  strongly  evidenced 
than  in  a  consideration  of  the  misery  and  unhappiness  and 
blasted  lives  of  young  manhood  and  young  womanhood  fol- 
lowing insanity  in  a  young  married  person.  Marriage1 
licenses  in  New  York  contain  the  following  statement  which 
both  parties  are  required  to  sign :  "  I  have  not  to  my  know- 
ledge been  infected  with  any  venereal  disease  or  if  I  have 
been  so  infected  within  five  years,  I  have  had  a  laboratory 
test  within  that  period  which  shows  that  I  am  now  free 
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from  infection  from  any  such  disease."  A  further  state- 
ment might  well  be  added  to  marriage  licenses — one  which 
would  inform  the  healthy  partner  to  a  marriage  contract  of 
former  attacks  of  insanity  in  the  other. 

VII.    PAROLE  SYSTEM  OF  STATE  HOSPITALS 

Before  discussing  the  discharged  cases  and  the  facts* 
brought  out  as  a  result  of  following  them  up  some  time  sub- 
sequent to  their  discharge  from  the  state  hospitals,  it  might 
be  well  to  present  the  outstanding  features  of  the  parole  and 
out-patient  departments  of  the  state  hospitals.  It  is  to 
these  departments  that  discharged  patients  are  referred  and 
to  which  they  are  expected  to  report  during  the  parole 
period,  usually  of  six  months,  though  occasionally  of  longer 
duration. 

(a)  Development  of  Out-Patient  Departments.  In  1913 
the  legislature,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  State  Charities  Aid 
Association,  passed  a  law  authorizing  each  of  the  state 
hospitals  to  establish  an  out-patient  department,  assign  a 
physician  to  it  and  employ  a  field  agent  or  social  worker. 
At  that  time  this  law  was  referred  to  by  competent  authority 
as  the  most  important  law  in  behalf  of  the  insane  passed  in 
a  generation.1  It  was  some  years,  however,  before  all  the 
thirteen  state  hospitals  had  organized  this  branch  or  de- 
partment of  their  work  and  engaged  the  services  of  a  social 
worker.  Had  sufficient  funds  been  available  and  the  new 
activity  been  initiated  with  more  vigor,  it  is  apparent  that 
a  considerable  number  of  persons  who  eventually  were  com- 
mitted to  the  state  hospitals  because  of  the  lack  of  com- 
petent advice  or  early  treatment  would  have  been  saved  the 
rather  unpleasant  experience  of  residence  as  patients  in  a 
state  hospital  for  the  insane. 

1  S.  H.  C,  28th  A.  R.,  p.  352. 
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The  out-patient  departments  and  the  parole  activities  of 
the  state  hospitals  are  naturally  inter-related,  for  it  is  to  the 
clinics  established  under  the  law  of  191 3  that  the  parole 
patients  report;  and  similarly,  the  social  worker  assigned  to 
the  out-patient  department  also  looks  after  the  parole  cases. 
The  effects  of  the  mental  clinics  upon  the  hospitals  are 
several;  they  provide  a  means  whereby  the  hospital  can 
supply  medical  supervision  to  its  patients  even  when  they 
live  at  a  distance  from  the  institution  itself;  they  provide 
an  inconspicuous  place  to  which  sensitive  patients  are  willing 
to  come  when  they  would  hesitate  to  return  to  the  hospital ; 
and  also,  by  giving  parole  patients  an  opportunity  re- 
gularly and  frequently  to  see  a  physician  who  understands 
them,  the  hospital  is  enabled  to  keep  a  number  of  patients 
on  parole  who  would  otherwise  have  to  return.  The  clinics 
are  also  of  value  to  the  hospital  physician,  as  he  is  given  the 
opportunity  to  do  preventive  work  and  meet  types  of  cases 
in  the  milder  forms  which  rarely  reach  the  state  hospital.1 
There  would  be  little  hesitancy  in  denominating  such  a 
system  of  out-patient  and  parole  departments  of  state  hos- 
pitals a  great  force  and  factor  in  preventive  work  and  of 
the  highest  form  of  medical  and  social  usefulness,  pro- 
vided only  that  its  standard  of  service  and  effectiveness  was 
high.  Whether  or  not  such  is  the  case  at  present  may  be 
readily  judged  from  the  facts-  presented  in  the  following1 
paragraphs. 

(b)  Extent  and  Effectiveness  of  Parole  System.  The 
procedure  followed  by  the  writer  in  attempting  to  arrive  at 
a  fair  and  at  the  same  time  convincing  conclusion  as  to  the 
value  and  usefulness  of  the  out-patient  and  parole  activi- 
ties, was  to  consult  the  parole  records  of  the  patients  dis- 
charged from  both  the  Manhattan  and  Central  Islip  State 

1  The  Parole  System   of  New   York  State  Hospitals,  published  by- 
New  York  State  Charities  Aid  Assn.,  Nov.,  1917. 
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Hospitals,  limiting  the  study  however,  to  those  cases  which 
have  been  considered  in  the  preceding  chapters.  There 
was  some  difficulty  in  attempting  to  carry  out  this  plan,  due 
altogether  to  the  fact  that  the  field  agent  or  social  worker 
attached  to  one  of  the  hospitals  frankly  admitted  that  her 
routine  work  was  so  heavy  and  the  number  of  parole 
patients  so  large,  that  she  had  been  unable  to  keep  any  re- 
cords of  value  during  the  time  to  which  this  study  is 
limited.  A  year  later,  with  some  clerical  assistance,  she  was 
in  a  better  position  to  keep  some  kind  of  record  for  each 
patient  out  on  parole,  usually  not  more  than  a  note  by  the 
examining  physician  that  the  patient  reported  at  the  clinic 
and  was  discharged  from  parole  on  a  given  date.  The 
records  of  the  clinics  of  the  other  hospital  were  somewhat 
more  complete,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  social  worker  had 
a  sufficient  knowledge  of  stenography  and  typewriting  to 
enable  her  to  take  the  dictation  of  the  clinic  physician  and 
transcribe  the  notes  into  the  records  of  the  patients  re- 
porting at  the  clinics.  Following  are  excerpts  taken  from 
the  parole  records  of  several  patients: 

In  the  case  of  patient  No.  13,671  the  report  read,  "He 
(the  patient)  does  not  agree  that  the  abnormal  sexual  sen- 
sations are  any  less  since  he  left  the  hospital;  conversation 
tends  to  be  quite  disconnected  and  poorly  constructed.  His* 
parole  is  due  to  expire  in  a  few  days  and  he  is  discharged 
from  the  clinic." 

In  No.  14,011,  a  case  of  dementia  praecox,  katatonic 
type,  the  clinical  report  stated  that  the  patient  was  childish 
and  not  fully  recovered ;  also  that  "  his  condition  is  of  course 
far  from  satisfactory,  but  his  parole  having  expired  three 
days  ago,  nothing  can  be  done  except  to  discharge  him  from 
the  clinic."  This  patient  was  engaged  to  be  married  at 
the  time  of  his  last  visit  to  the  clinic,  and  the  notes  quoted 
were  written  at  that  time. 
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No.  14,140  reported  to  the  clinic,  and  it  was  found  that 
"  he  was  not  altogether  recovered,  but  discharged  from  the 
clinic  since  parole  period  expired  within  a  few  days  of 
visit  to  clinic."  A  few  months  later,  the  patient  was  read- 
mitted to  the  hospital. 

The  report  in  No.  13,936  reads,  "Discharged  at  the  end 
of  parole  period  though  should  ordinarily  be  continued 
under  care." 

In  the  case  of  No.  13,738  the  record  shows  that  after  his 
discharge  from  the  state  hospital,  the  patient  came  to  the 
clinic  once  and  was  not  followed  up.  Also,  the  record  of 
the  first  and  only  visit  reads  that  "  Owing  to  his  poor 
English  he  (the  patient)  did  not  appear  to  understand  the 
advice  of  the  examiner."  Some  months  later  this  patient 
was  readmitted  to  the  hospital. 

It  is  needless  to  point  out  the  implications  of  the  problem 
as  brought  out  by  citing  the  above  cases,  which  were  taken 
at  random  and  are  typical  of  much  of  the  work  in  the 
clinics  at  the  present  time.  It  should  not  be  gathered  that 
nothing  at  all  is  done,  for  out  of  a  considerable  number  of 
patients  paroled  from  one  of  the  hospitals,  the  writer  found 
that  practically  every  patient  who  had  been  paroled  re- 
ported to  the  clinic  and  was  seen  by  the  physician  at  least 
once  during  the  six  months  parole  period.  This  in  itself 
was  of  value,  though  the  general  criticism  of  the  work  as  a 
whole  is  that  not  sufficient  is  now  being  done  by  the  state  for 
paroled  patients  and  such  as  come  to  the  clinics  for  advice. 
The  social  workers  are  able  in  a  number  of  cases  to<  assist 
the  patients  in  placing  themselves  in  positions  and  in  other- 
wise serving  them.  As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  how- 
ever, it  is  impossible  for  one  worker  to  follow  up  paroled 
and  discharged  patients  from  any  one  of  the  large  state 
hospitals,  and  so  to  serve  them  and  their  families  that  the 
maximum  amount  of  service  will  be  rendered  to  these  un- 
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fortunates.  This  would  involve  a  large  expenditure  of 
money  in  a  kind  of  service  which  the  state  is  not  prepared  to 
render.  The  only  funds  that  the  state  hospitals  are  em- 
powered to  give  directly  to  the  patients  or  their  relatives  are 
provided  for  in  the  following  section  of  the  Insanity  Law : 1 

No  patient  shall  be  discharged  or  paroled  from  a  state  hospital 
without  suitable  clothing  adapted  to  the  season  in  which  he  is 
discharged  or  paroled ;  and  if  it  can  not  be  otherwise  obtained, 
the  steward  shall,  upon  the  order  of  the  superintendent,  furnish 
the  same,  and  money  not  exceeding  twenty-five  dollars,  to  defray 
his  necessary  expenses  until  he  can  reach  his  relatives  or  friends, 
or  find  employment  to  earn  a  subsistence. 

In  only  a  few  of  the  cases  discharged  or  paroled  is  any 
money  granted  to  tide  the  patients  over  until  they  find  em- 
ployment. Beyond  that  and  the  clinic  work  the  state  is  not 
at  present  supplying  any  further  mental  hygiene  service  to 
discharged  or  paroled  patients  or  others  in  need  of  such  ser- 
vice, the  term  "mental  hygiene  service"  being  used  in  its 
broadest  sense. 

VIII.    PAROLED  AND  DISCHARGED   PATIENTS 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  four-fold  division 
into  which  the  patients  have  been  classified  for  the  purpose 
of  surveying  the  results  of  state  hospital  care  and  treatment. 
Regarding  the  first  group,  made  up  of  those  still  in  the  state 
hospitals  and  without  dependents  or  family  responsibilities, 
it  is  seemingly  obvious  that  very  little,  if  anything,  could 
be  accomplished  by  a  detailed  study  of  the  families  of  these 
persons,  more  especially  from  the  point  of  view  of  their 
social  needs  and  requirements.  It  would  be  possible  to  un- 
earth facts  relative  to  the  heredity,  behavior  prior  to  cotn- 

1  Chap.  27  of  the  Consolidated  Laws,  Sect.  95. 
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mitment,  industrial  history,  etc., of  the  patients.  To  ob- 
tain information  of  scientific  value,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
presuppose  sufficient  knowledge  and  power  of  observation 
and  interpretation  of  given  facts  on  the  part  of  relatives  and 
friends,  matters  in  which  large  numbers  have  been  found 
woefully  lacking.  This  is  so  marked  that  little  value  can 
be  attached  to  statements  obtained  along  these  lines  from 
relatives  of  many  of  the  patients. 

In  the  second  group  are  classified  patients  who  prior  to 
admission  to  a  state  hospital  had  certain  family  responsibili- 
ties, and  at  the  end  of  one  year  were  still  confined  in  the  in- 
stitutions. The  commitment  of  such  persons  involved 
family  readjustments  of  one  kind  or  another,  which  have 
already  been  dwelt  upon. 

(a)  Details  of  Survey  Form.  The  last  group  contains! 
all  those  patients  discharged  or  paroled  from  the  state  hos- 
pitals within  a  year  after  admission,  and  who  were  per- 
mitted to  leave  the  hospitals  on  parole  for  six  months.  In 
order  to  study  this  group  carefully  it  was  found  to  be  both 
advisable  and  necessary  to  devise  and  draw  up  a  form  that 
would  serve  as  the  basis  for  the  social  investigation,  and  as 
a  questionnaire  and  guide  to  the  investigator.  Aside  from 
this,  it  was  proposed  to  obtain  as  much  reliable  information 
as  possible  regarding  the  important  aspects  of  the  life  of 
the  patient  after  leaving  the  institution.  The  form  was 
therefore  divided  into  four  main  headings,  namely,  (a) 
mental,  (b)  medical  or  physical,  (c)  social,  and  (d)  recrea- 
tional. The  thought  was  that  this  kind  of  division  would 
cover  all  the  important  factors  regarding  the  lives  of  the 
patients  and  would  at  the  same  time  bring  out  the  facts  re- 
lative to  our  present  inadequacies  in  providing  and  caring 
for  the  mentally  sick. 

Under  Mental,  the  aim  was  to  ascertain  the  condition  of 
the  patient  at  least  a  year  after  discharge,  the  result  of 
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the  hospital  treatment,  after-care  or  mental  hygiene  clinic 
attended,  and  needs  unfulfilled  or  not  being  met  by  the 
community. 

The  effect  of  the  medical  or  physical  condition  of  a 
person  upon  his  mental  well-being  is  so  thoroughly  recog- 
nized that  it  needs  but  little  further  elucidation.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  persons  who  have  been  so  ill  mentally 
that  their  commitment  to  a  state  hospital  or  other  institu- 
tion has  been  found  necessary.  A  discharged  or  paroled 
mental  case  with  any  one  of  a  large  number  of  serious  or 
troublesome  physical  ailments  will  have  his  ultimate  recovery 
or  improvement  seriously  retarded  or  even  prevented  unless 
such  physical  difficulty  receives  timely  and  expert  attention. 
It  might  properly  be  expected  that  most  if  not  all  remediable 
physical  ailments  be  attended  to  while  the  patient  is  still  in 
the  state  hospital,  or,  at  least  just  prior  to  his  parole;  and 
if  not  then,  through  the  help  of  the  after-care'  workers,  by 
whom  patients  can  be  taken  to  general  hospitals.  Be- 
cause of  the  overcrowded  conditions  in  the  state  hospitals 
any  attempt  adequately  to  care  for  the  physical  ailments 
of  the  patients  would  result  in  a  state  of  congestion  that 
would  be  intolerable.  The  result  is  that  but  little  can  be 
attempted  in  the  way  of  giving  patients  the  attention  they 
actually  require  if  their  recovery  is  to  be  expedited  and  the 
possibility  of  a  relapse  eliminated  as  far  as  possible. 

In  a  survey  of  this  kind  more  definite  and  accurate  in- 
formation can  be  obtained  regarding  the  social  conditions 
than  of  either  the  mental  or  physical  status.  Under  the 
classification  Social,  the  aim  is  to  determine  the  condition 
and  progress  of  the  discharged  patient,  his  relationship  to 
his  family,  the  needs  of  the  family  group,  and  what  the  com- 
munity has  done  or  is  doing  to  help  the  family  meet  these 
needs.  Some  might  question  the  necessity  and  advisability 
of  conducting  such  an  inquiry,  presumably  assuming  that 
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the  two  problems,  state  hospital  care  and  family  readjust- 
ment are  separate  and  distinct  problems  and  not  to  be  con- 
sidered in  conjunction  with  each  other.  To  such,  it  is 
apropos  to  indicate  that  worry  over  lack  of  employment  or 
even  failure  to  be  placed  in  a  suitable  position,  family  and 
financial  difficulties,  and  innumerable  other  conditions  that 
arise  in  family  or  group  life  influence  mental  health,  more 
especially  in  the  cases  of  those  prone  to  mental  disease. 
The  mere  fact  that  a  patient  has  been  discharged  from  a 
state  hospital  in  an  improved  or  much  improved,  or  even 
recovered  condition,  all  of  these  being  relative  terms  only, 
does  not  assure  him  that  when  he  returns  to  his  family  and 
reenters  industry  he  will  progress  as  any  normal  individual 
might  reasonably  expect  to  after  a  short  or  prolonged  vaca- 
tion, or  even  after  residence  in  a  general  hospital.  The 
safer  assumption  is  that  he  will  need  guidance  and  advice, 
and  probably  financial  or  other  assistance  for  some  time 
after  leaving  the  institution. 

A  matter  too  frequently  ignored  in  considering  the  needs 
of  mental  cases  is  the  important  part  that  suitable  forms  of 
recreation  can  be  made  to  play  in  facilitating  the  improve- 
ment and  recovery  of  those  who  are  or  have  been  mentally 
ill.  It  is  because  of  this  that  one  of  the  main  divisions  of 
the  questionnaire  deals  with  the  recreation  of  the  discharged 
and  paroled  patients.  Included  under  this  heading  are 
kinds  of  recreation  sought ;  result  of  participation  in  recrea- 
tional activities,  such  as  the  improvement  in  sociability,  etc.; 
and  also,  recreational  needs  unfulfilled,  either  because  the 
patient  does  not  himself  understand  the  value  of  proper  re- 
creation in  the  upbuilding  and  maintenance  of  health,  or 
because  of  the  lack  of  recreational  facilities  in  the  neighbor- 
hood in  which  the  patient  lives. 
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IX.    SURVEY  OF  PAROLED  AND  DISCHARGED  PATIENTS 

The  investigation  of  a  comparatively  large  number  of 
patients  paroled  and  discharged  from  state  hospitals  involves 
difficulties  not  usually  met  with  in  surveys  concerned  with 
other  groups  of  persons.  There  are  several  reasons  for 
this.  Patients  are  at  times  brought  to  psychopathic  wards 
of  general  hospitals  from  places  other  than  their  homes,  and, 
due  to  their  mental  condition,  their  names  and  more  often 
their  correct  addresses  cannot  be  obtained.  During  their 
stay  in  a  state  hospital  from  which  they  are  subsequently 
paroled  or  discharged,  it  frequently  happens  that  no  correct 
address  is  ascertained,  even  though  the  social  workers  of 
the  state  hospitals  aim  to  get  in  touch  with  the  friends  or 
relatives  of  all  patients  prior  to  their  departure  from  the 
institutions.  Many  patients  have  no  family  or  other  ties 
in  the  city  and  they  are  consequently  lost  track  of  once 
they  are  discharged  from  the  hospitals,  unless  they  return 
to  the  clinics  or  to  the  hospitals  following  another  attack. 

It  was  found  furthermore,  that  a  number  of  families 
moved  away  shortly  after  a  member  of  the  family  was  com- 
mitted to  a  state  hospital  for  the  insane,  and  all  attempts  to 
locate  them  were,  as  a  rule,  unsuccessful.  Partly  respon- 
sible for  this  was  the  circumstance  that  in  making  this  sur- 
vey the  paroled  and  discharged  cases  were  not  followed  up 
for  a  year  or  more  after  they  left  the  different  hospitals. 
As  previously  outlined,  this  lapse  of  time  was  permitted  in 
order  that  after-care  workers  of  the  state  hospitals  might  do 
what  they  could  for  the  patients,  and  that  they  themselves 
might  have  time  for  readjustment  before  a  valuation  of  the 
effectiveness  of  these  methods  was  undertaken.  During 
this  time  many  patients,  probably  not  wishing  to  return  to 
the  neighborhood  in  which  they  had  been  known  as  queer  or 
"  crazy,"  removed  without  leaving  a  forwarding  address  or 
telling  their  neighbors  their  new  place  of  residence.     Other 
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patients  left  the  city  or  state  and  facts  relative  to  their  con- 
dition could  not  be  obtained,  All  in  all,  approximately 
thirty  per  cent  of  the  paroled  and  discharged  patients  were 
lost  track  of  for  the  reasons  given  above,  and  the  observa- 
tions that  follow  are  based  upon  the  remaining  seventy 
per  cent,  a  sufficiently  large  number  to  provide  an  adequate 
and  satisfactory  picture. 

X.    MENTAL  CONDITION 

Table  24  shows  that  of  the  784  patients  committed  to  the 
Manhattan  and  Central  Islip  State  Hospitals,  285  were  dis- 
charged within  a  year  after  admission  as  recovered,  improved 
or  unimproved.  As  already  indicated,  approximately  30  per 
cent  or  85  of  the  discharged  patients  could  not  be  located 
when  the  attempt  was  made  to  follow  them  up.  Of  the 
remaining  200  patients,  20  per  cent  were  found  to  have  fully 
recovered,  practically  all  of  them  having  originally  been 
diagnosed  as  cases  of  manic  depressive  insanity;  28  per  cent 
showed  much  improvement,  these  also  largely  representing 
cases  of  manic  depressive  insanity;  19  per  cent,  composed 
mainly  of  cases  of  dementia  praecox,  showed  some  slight 
improvement;  8  per  cent  showed  no  improvement  whatso- 
ever; 20  per  cent  returned  to  the  state  hospitals  within  the 
year ;  and  5  per  cent  died  within  a  year  after  discharge. 

From  these  facts  it  would  seem  that  about  50  per  cent  of 
the  paroled  and  discharged  patients  were  able  to  return  to 
their  former  environment  and  occupations,  with  the  chances 
in  their  favor  of  a  future  normal  life.  A  question  might 
well  be  asked  at  this  point  as  to  how  many  patients  of  the 
other  50  per  cent  might  have  improved  sufficiently  to  have 
made  it  unnecessary  for  them  either  to  return  to  the  state 
hospitals  for  further  care,  or  to  remain  at  home  in  partial 
or  total  idleness,  had  there  been  an  adequate  follow-up 
system  to  help  them  and  other  patients  with  advice  and 
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personal  service.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to  answer  the 
question  definitely  at  this  time,  though  we  know  enough  of 
the  value  and  possibilities  of  social  service  in  the  field  of 
mental  hygiene  to  feel  convinced  that  the  state  would  have 
saved  much  eventually  had  mental  hygiene  work  been  estab- 
lished on  a  broad  and  comprehensive  scale. 

Many  of  the  paroled  patients  who  report  to  the  state  hos- 
pital clinics  seemingly  do  so  out  of  fear  that  they  will  be 
returned  to  the  hospitals  unless  they  come  to  advise  with 
the  doctors  regarding  their  condition  during  the  six  months 
for  which  they  are  paroled.  In  the  end  it  is  probably  a 
good  thing  that  they  feel  a  compulsion  to  seek  advice,  parti- 
cularly since  most  of  the  paroled  patients  are  kindly  dis- 
posed towards  the  doctors  and  nurses,  realizing  as  they  do 
that  a  genuine  service  has  been  rendered  them  and  their 
families  during  a  period  of  severe  illness.  Should  the 
Jewish  patients  find  themselves  in  need  of  further  medical 
advice  and  treatment  after  their  parole  period  has  expired, 
they  do  not  often  go  to  the  state  hospital  clinics,  where  their 
language  is  not  sufficiently  understood  and  their  peculiar 
psychology  is  not  grasped.  They  go  rather  to  their  family 
or  lodge  doctors  who  are  not  competent  to  advise  them ;  or, 
in  some  instances,  to  well-known  and  thoroughly  reliable 
psychiatrists;  or  to  the  mental  hygiene  clinics  maintained 
by  the  Free  Synagogue,  where  psychiatrists  of  established 
reputations  and  nurses  and  social  workers  trained  in  mental 
hygiene  work  are  prepared  to  assist  them  socially,  financially 
and  otherwise. 

In  the  questionnaire  used,  when  asking  the  questions  "  Are 
needs  for  mental  treatment  being  met,"  and  "  Any  further 
provision  for  mental  treatment  needed,"  the  idea  was  to 
learn  wherein  present  facilities  were  inadequate  and  in 
need  of  being  strengthened  and  augmented.  The  state- 
ments already  made  regarding  the  shortcomings   of   our 
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present  provisions  for  the  treatment  of  paroled  and  dis- 
charged patients  were  fully  verified  as  a  result  of  the  study 
of  these  patients  and  their  needs.  Plans  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  constructive  program  to  meet  the  situation  will  be 
presented  in  a  following  chapter. 

XI.    PHYSICAL  CONDITION 

There  are  few  bodily  diseases  but  what  are  accompanied 
by  changes  more  or  less  severe  in  the  mental  condition  of 
the  persons  affected.  Consequently,  a  person  affected  men- 
tally and  at  the  same  time  suffering  from  some  physical 
ailment,  will  stand  a  better  chance  of  regaining  his  mental 
health,  at  least  in  certain  types  of  cases,  if  the  physical 
ailment  is  properly  attended  to  without  undue  delay.  These 
are  fairly  well-established  facts  and  account  for  the  ques- 
tions asked  of  paroled  and  discharged  patients  regarding* 
their  physical  condition. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  remark  that  in  making  the  survey 
it  was  not  feasible  to  give  each  paroled  and  discharged 
patient  a  physical  examination.  Dependence  had  to  be 
placed  in  almost  every  case  on  what  was  learned  regarding 
the  physical  condition  of  the  patient  while  detained  in  the 
psychopathic  wards  of  Bellevue  Hospital,  and  on  such  other 
information  as  could  be  obtained  from  a  reading  of  the 
case  records  in  the  state  hospitals,  the  parole  records  in  the 
clinics,  and  from  the  relatives  and  patients  themselves  after 
their  discharge  from  the  institutions.  Despite  all  these 
sources  of  information,  it  was  not  possible  to  obtain  much 
reliable  data  regarding  the  physical  condition  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  patients  considered.  It  is  easy  to  understand  why 
this  should  be  so.  The  psychopathic  services  of  Bellevue 
and  other  hospitals  are  at  present  primarily  concerned  with 
deciding  whether  or  not  a  given  patient  is  insane  and  should 
be  committed  to  a  state  hospital.     The  law  allows  only  ten 
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days  in  which  to  determine  this  fact,  and  does  not  take  into 
consideration  the  advisability  of  thorough  physical  examin- 
ations and  treatment  in  a  general  hospital  or  one  similarly 
equipped,  of  mental  cases  suffering  from  physical  ailments. 

The  medical  staffs  of  the  state  hospitals  are  trained  in  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment,  such  as  it  can  be  under  present 
overcrowded  conditions,  of  mental  diseases ;  and,  while  they 
are  quite  competent  to  treat  minor  physical  ailments,  it  does 
not  need  much  explanation  to  make  it  obvious  that  they 
cannot  in  all  fairness  be  expected  to  be  specialists  in  all 
branches  of  medicine. 

Specialists  are  occasionally  consulted  for  a  few  of  the 
patients,  but  this  seems  to  be  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule.  To  cite  just  an  instance :  a  former  university  teacher 
is  a  patient  in  one  of  the  state  hospitals  in  the  metropolitan 
district.  He  has  been  diagnosed  as  a  case  of  dementia  prae- 
cox  of  two  or  more  years  standing,  but  despite  that  his  mind 
is  still  quite  alert.  He  is  also  a  sufferer  from  a  severe  eye 
affection  which  seems  to  aggravate  his  mental  condition. 
For  many  weeks  he  had  asked  that  an  eye  specialist  be 
called  in  to  advise  him  as  to  whether  or  not  he  should  wear 
shaded  or  other  glasses,  for  which  he  was  able  and  willing  to 
pay.  The  physician  on  the  ward  explained  that  the  patient 
would  have  to  wait  until  a  member  of  the  board  of  managers 
of  the  hospital,  who  was  at  the  same  time  an  eye  specialist, 
could  find  the  time  to  visit  him. 

Experience  in  mental  hygiene  clinics  covering  a  period  of 
years  has  shown  conclusively  the  need  of  thorough  physical 
examinations  and  of  the  early  treatment  of  the  many  minor 
and  major  illnesses  from  which  a  considerable  number  of 
persons  suffer.  The  need  for  this  kind  of  service  is  greater 
in  mental  cases;  and,  with  adequate  facilities,  no  person 
coming  under  the  care  of  the  state  hospitals  should  be 
paroled  before  his  physical  ailments  have  been  attended  to. 
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At  least,  no  patient  should  be  discharged  from  parole  until 
the  clinic  physicians  and  nurses  have  seen  to  it  that  he  has 
been  put  in  touch  with  a  dispensary  or  hospital  where  his 
physical  needs  will  be  properly  looked  after. 

XII.    SOCIAL  CONDITION 

The  responsibility  of  the  community  to  care  and  provide 
for  its  sick  members  is  well  recognized  by  all,  and  acted  upon 
according  to  the  standards  prevailing  in  different  sections 
of  the  country.  One  of  the  aims  of  the  survey  was  to  learn 
what  the  community  does  through  its  various  social  agencies 
to  maintain  in  health  those  who  have  been  mentally  ill  and 
to  prevent  their  relapse.  In  order  to  get  at  the  facts  in  this 
matter,  the  following  questions  were  asked  of  paroled  and 
discharged  patients :  present  occupation  and  earnings ;  regu- 
larity of  employment  since  leaving  the  hospital;  reasons, 
if  any,  for  non-employment;  assistance  being  rendered  to 
patient  by  any  agency,  with  name  of  agency  and  nature  of 
service;  assistance  rendered  to  family  of  patient  while  latter 
was  in  the  hospital ;  and  social  needs  of  the  family  and  the 
patient  not  being  met. 

(a)  Employment  of  Paroled  Patients.  In  considering 
the  question  of  employment,  the  patients  must  quite  naturally 
be  divided  into  males  and  females,  particularly  as  far  as  the 
adults  are  concerned,  for  nearly  all  the  married  women  re- 
sumed their  former  household  tasks  of  caring  for  their 
homes  and  families.  Some  of  the  unmarried  young  women 
found  it  more  advisable  to  remain  at  home  and  help  in 
caring  for  it,  than  to  return  to  the  office  or  factory  in 
which  had  formerly  been  employed.  In  such  instances 
the  change  seemed  to  have  quite  a  salutary  effect  and  helped 
materially  in  the  improvement  of  the  patient,  both  physically 
and  mentally.  On  the  whole,  the  majority  of  the  patients 
returned  to  the  trades  and  occupations  in  which  they  had 
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been  engaged  prior  to  their  commitment,  for  their  absence 
from  industry  for  a  period  of  months  made  it  necessary  that 
they  begin  to  earn  money  at  the  earliest  possible  time.  This 
does  not  mean  that  they  were  all  placed  shortly  after  being 
paroled  or  discharged,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  many 
were  formerly  engaged  in  seasonal  occupations,  and  if  they 
left  the  hospital  during  the  slack  season  it  was  difficult  if 
not  impossible  for  them  to  obtain  work.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  they  happened  to  leave  the  institution  during  the 
busy  season  and  at  once  returned  to  the  shops  and  factories 
with  the  desire  to  make  up  the  lost  earnings,  their  health 
was  often  adversely  affected. 

Most  of  those  who  returned  to  their  former  occupations 
in  industry  were  cases  of  manic  depressive  insanity,  and 
they  frequently  found  it  impossible  to  continue  regularly  at 
their  trades  because  they  had  not  fully  recovered  and  could 
not  stand  the  strain.  Others  could  not  work  at  all  as  they 
had  been  ill  since  their  discharge  from  the  hospital,  re- 
maining at  home  and  subsisting  on  the  bounty  of  friends 
and  relatives.  This  was  true  of  practically  all  cases  of 
dementia  praecox,  most  of  them  working  occasionally  only 
and  for  short  periods  of  time.  There  were  some  among 
these  cases  who  became  so  discouraged  because  of  their 
inability  to  retain  a  position  that  they  finally  gave  up  trying 
to  find  work  and  remained  at  home  altogether,  in  some  in- 
stances developing  anti-social  habits  of  conduct.  A  few  of 
the  recovered  and  much  improved  cases  of  manic  depressive 
insanity  established  themselves  in  small  retail  businesses, 
and  seemingly  prospered  both  mentally  and  financially. 

Concerning  the  earnings  of  discharged  patients,  from 
what  has  already  been  said  regarding  the  non-regularity 
of  employment,  it  is  seen  that  there  must  have  been,  as 
there  was,  a  decrease  in  the  earning  power.  This  entailed  in 
a  number  of  instances  a  severe  financial  loss  to  the  families 
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concerned,  though  it  might  have  been  avoided  had  there 
existed  a  social  agency,  either  as  an  adjunct  to  state  hos- 
pitals or  otherwise,  to  obtain  suitable  employment  for  such 
as  could  not  readily  find  it  of  their  own  accord. 

(b)  Financial  Relief  to  Families  of  Patients.  The 
number  of  cases  that  had  to  be  referred  to  a  relief  agency 
were  not  very  large.  Several  families  in  which  the  father 
and  wage-earner  had  been  ill  for  a  considerable  time  were 
already  known  to  the  United  Hebrew  Charities,  the  Jewish 
relief  organization,  and  it  was  merely  a  question  of  referring 
the  family  for  further  financial  assistance  until  the  patient 
was  discharged  from  the  hospital  and  was  able  to  reenter 
industry.  Other  families,  unknown  to  any  relief  society,  had 
to  be  taken  under  care  while  the  wage-earner  was  confined 
in  a  hospital.  Usually  the  relief  given  was  either  a  sub- 
sidy to  make  up  for  an  insufficient  family  income,  or,  where 
there  were  no  wage-earners  or  relatives  to  call  upon,  the 
relief  agency  had  to  assume  the  full  financial  responsibility 
as  best  it  could.  Due  to  the  understandable  hesitancy  on  the 
part  of  recipients  of  financial  relief  to  disclose  the  extent 
of  the  aid  given  them  by  the  United  Hebrew  Charities,  it 
was  often  impossible  to  obtain  accurate  facts  concerning  the 
amount  of  relief  granted  in  particular  cases,  In  the  year 
1 9 19  the  United  Hebrew  Charities  spent  on  families  of  the 
insane  4  per  cent  or  $12,400  of  its  total  expenditure  for 
relief.  Of  recent  years  there  has  been  some  agitation  car- 
ried on  to  make  the  provisions  of  the  law  granting  a  pen- 
sion to  fatherless  children  who  remain  at  home  under  the 
care  of  their  mothers,  applicable  also  to  children  whose 
fathers  have  been  committed  to  a  state  hospital  for  the 
insane.  Under  the  provisions  of  Chapter  700,  Laws  of 
1920,  the  Legislature  of  New  York  provided  that  "  a  board 
of  child  welfare  may  in  its  discretion,  grant  an  allowance  to 
any  dependent  mother  whose  hubsand  is  an  inmate  in  a  state 
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institution  for  the  insane."  This  law  became  effective 
July  1,  1920. 

(c)  Dependent  Children  Committed  to  Orphan  Asylums. 
Aside  from  the  problem  of  financial  relief  of  families  in 
distress,  there  was  the  question  of  the  disposition  of  minor 
children.  The  difficulty  was  most  acute  when  the  mother  of 
young  children  was  committed  to  a  state  hospital.  The 
social  service  department  in  Bellevue  Hospital  helped  to 
provide  for  and  refer  to  proper  agencies  most  of  the  children 
in  need  of  being  placed.  Some  of  the  ways  used  to  dispose 
of  such  children  properly  are  herewith  enumerated,  different 
methods  having  been  found  necessary  in  different  circum- 
stances. Children  were  boarded  together  with  the  father 
during  the  illness  of  the  mother  and  until  her  discharge  from 
the  hospital;  children  were  committed  to  the  Hebrew 
Orphan  Asylum,  the  Hebrew  Sheltering  Guardian  Society 
and  the  Hebrew  Infant  Asylum,  through  the  Department  of 
Public  Charities  (now  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare)  ; 
the  father  paid  neighbors  to  care  for  the  children;  board- 
ing homes  were  found  for  the  children,  the  father  paying 
for  their  care;  and  children  were  taken  in  by  relatives.  The 
records  of  the  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum  indicate  that  out 
of  approximately  1,200  children,  12  per  cent  have  been 
committed  there  because  of  insanity  on  the  part  of  either 
parent;  at  the  Hebrew  Sheltering  Guardian  Society,  with  a 
population  of  about  525  children  the  percentage  is  5.1; 
while  of  350  infants  at  the  Hebrew  Infant  Asylum  11.5 
per  cent  are  there  because  of  insanity  in  one  or  both  parents. 

In  presenting  the  above  facts  regarding  the  social  con- 
dition of  paroled  and  discharged  patients,  the  attempt  has 
been  merely  to  indicate  what  some  of  the  problems  are  that 
beset  families  in  which  insanity  overthrows  the  social  or 
economic  stability  of  the  group.  It  was  not  intended  that 
a  detailed  social  study  should  be  made  of  all  the  families 
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concerned,  for  such  a  task  would  not  only  require  a  great 
deal  of  space,  but  would  also  prove  quite  valueless,  as 
practically  all  the  salient  points  involved  have  already  been 
brought  out  and  mentioned.  In  the  following  chapter,  in 
which  individuals  and  families  are  studied  in  greater  detail, 
the  methods  employed  to  meet  the  mental,  physical,  social 
and  recreational  problems  that  arise  in  families  in  which 
there  is  an  insane  person,  are  discussed  at  greater  length. 

XIII.    RECREATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES 

Very  few,  if  any,  of  the  patients  and  their  relatives  who 
were  interviewed  in  making  this  study,  realized  the  import- 
ant part  that  proper  forms  of  recreation  could  be  made  to 
play  in  the  improvement  and  recovery  of  patients  considered 
sufficiently  well  to  be  returned  to  their  former  environ- 
ment. The  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  the  facts  pertaining 
to  this  particular  phase  of  the  problem  as  a  whole  by  ask- 
ing the  following  questions :  What  is  being  done  to  provide 
recreation  for  the  patient;  how  does  the  patient  spend  his 
spare  time;  is  there  any  improvement  in  the  sociability  of 
the  patient  since  discharge  from  the  hospital ;  what  agency, 
if  any,  is  helping  the  patient  to  readjust  himself  along  re- 
creational lines,  and  how;  what  needs  for  recreation  are 
not  being  met.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  hardly  worth 
while  to  ask  any  but  the  last  question,  for  in  nearly  every 
instance  there  was  a  total  lack  of  understanding  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  therapeutic  value  of  proper  forms  of  recrea- 
tion. It  was  furthermore  found  that  the  needs  of  the 
patients  were  not  being  met,  and  that  no  agency  was  in- 
terested in  helping  such  patients  to  grapple  with  their 
specific  problems.  Of  the  four  divisions,  namely,  the  men- 
tal, physical,  social  and  recreational,  the  latter  was  dis- 
covered to  be  the  most  neglected  field  of  service,  one  in 
which  no  effort  was  expended  to  help  the  patient. 
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The  shortcomings  o>f  our  present  method  of  caring  for  the 
insane  both  within  and  without  institutional  walls  have  been 
more  fully  illustrated  by  the  facts  presented  in  this  chapter. 
From  what  has  preceded  as  well  as  from  these  facts,  it  has 
become  apparent  that  certain  adjuncts  to  the  present  state 
hospital  system  will  have  to  'be  developed,  ere  it  can  be  ex- 
pected that  persons  adjudged  insane  and  committed  to  state 
hospitals  for  the  insane  will  receive  the  service  and  atten- 
tion that  they  and  their  families  require  in  order  to  return 
those  mentally  ill  to  normal  society  and  to  normal  ways  of 
living  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 


CHAPTER  V 
Social  Treatment  of  the  Insane 

i.  introduction 

Grotius  is  reputed  to  have  stated  that  "  the  care  of  the 
human  mind  is  the  noblest  branch  of  medicine."  Since  his 
day  we  have  come  to  realize  that  the  care  of  the  human 
mind,  or  rather  of  the  insane  and  borderline  cases  of  in- 
sanity, is  not  altogether  a  problem  for  the  physician  alone, 
but  that  other  agents  and  forces  in  the  community  must 
either  be  called  upon  or  brought  into  being  in  order  to 
assist  the  medical  men  to  meet  this  problem.  This  becomes 
apparent  when  considering  the  routine  through  which  the 
average  person  who  becomes  mentally  ill  passes  during  the 
period  of  his  illness. 

Whenever  a  person  becomes  irrational,  markedly  de- 
pressed or  excited,  or  shows  anti-social  tendencies  which 
have  their  roots  in  the  mental  state  of  the  individual,  the  im- 
mediate friends  and  relatives  are  quite  likely  to  assume  that 
some  form  of  hospital  care  and  treatment  is  needed. 
Usually  the  advice  of  the  family  physician  is  sought,  and 
acting  upon  his  suggestion  or  that  of  the  police  who  are  cal- 
led in,  the  patient  is  transferred  to  the  psychopathic  ward 
of  the  general  hospital  in  the  community.  Once  there  the 
patient  is  subjected  to  a  mental  examination  and  observa- 
tion of  his  actions.  If,  at  the  end  of  a  few  days,  a  positive 
diagnosis  is  made  and  the  patient  is  found  to  be  insane  in 
the  legal  sense  O'f  the  word,  he  is  committed  to  a  state  hos- 
pital were  he  remains  until  it  is  found  advisable  to  parole 
188  [330 
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or  discharge  him;  or  if  suffering  from  a  chronic  disease, 
until  he  dies,  unless  previously  removed  by  relatives  or 
others.  Prior  to  leaving  the  state  hospital  the  patient  is 
given  a  parole  card  and  instructed  to  report  to  the  clinic 
or  out-patient  department  of  the  hospital  for  further  oberva- 
tion  and  advice.  The  work  of  these  clinics  has  already  been 
summarized  and  nothing  further  need  be  added  at  this 
point.  However,  referring  the  patient  to  the  clinic  and  ad- 
vising him  when  he  reports  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the 
last  step  the  state  takes.  The  fact  stands  out  that  some- 
thing further  should  and  must  be  done  if  the  insane  and 
borderline  cases  of  insanity  in  the  community  are  to  be  pro- 
perly and  adequately  served. 

(a)  Development  of  Mental  Hygiene  Movement.  The 
initiation  of  the  mental  hygiene  movement,  at  least  insofar 
as  it  concerned  the  organization  of  state  and  national 
societies  for  the  dissemination  of  facts  gathered  through 
surveys  and  original  studies,  was  largely  due  to  the  publica- 
tion of  the  autobiography,  "  A  Mind  That  Found  Itself," 
of  Clifford  W.  Beers,  who,  since  its  organization  in  1909, 
has  been  the  secretary  of  the  National  Committee  for 
Mental  Hygiene.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  publication 
of  this  very  interesting  and  well-nigh  epoch-making  volume 
came  at  a  time  when  certain  groups  in  the  community  were 
giving  much  thought  to  the  general  problem  of  the  insane, 
and  that  Mr.  Beers'  book  served  to  crystallize  opinion  and 
helped  to  bring  together  those  who  shortly  thereafter  be- 
came the  founders  of  the  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene. 

The  organization  of  this  group  followed  closely  the  move- 
ment for  the  establishment  of  hospital  social  service  depart- 
ments in  all  general  hospitals.  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot  of 
Boston  organized  the  first  medical  social  service  depart- 
ment in  this  country,  when  in  1905  he  developed  a  social 
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service  division  in  the  out-patient  department  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital.  The  reasons  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  this  new  branch  of  work  were  that  the  physician 
treating  a  patient  could  become  acquainted  with  only  certain 
phases  of  the  mental  and  physical  condition  of  the  patient, 
and  that  it  was  necessary  to  call  in  the  trained  social  service 
worker  to  assist  the  physician  in  making  a  more  accurate 
diagnosis  and  in  rendering  the  prescribed  treatment  more 
effective.  This  new  form  of  service  was  at  first  designed 
primarily  for  those  who  came  to  the  out-patient  depart- 
ment of  the  general  hospital.  Since  then  the  movement  has 
spread  to  practically  all  the  large  general  hospitals  in  the 
country,  and  the  social  service  departments  now  serve  both 
the  ward  and  dispensary  patients.  The  state  hospitals  for 
the  insane  in  New  York,  following  the  development  of  the 
hospital  social  service  idea,  appointed  social  service  workers 
to  follow-up  as  many  patients  as  they  could,  to  assist  at  the 
clinics,  and  to  obtain  such  additional  information  regarding 
particular  patients  as  was  found  necessary  by  the  attending 
physicians. 

To  those  who  became  interested  in  the  better  care  of  the 
insane,  it  early  became  evident  that  the  service  rendered  by 
the  state  to  patients  lacked  one  very  essential  element,  and 
that  was  proper  mental  hygiene  care.  Organized  work  in 
mental  hygiene  may  be  described  in  various  ways,  depending 
upon  one's  viewpoint  and  special  interest.1  The  viewpoint 
expressed  here  is  not  that  of  the  physician  but  rather  that 
of  the  layman,  interested  in  according  to  mental  cases  that 
kind  of  service  which  had  its  origin  in  medical  social  ser- 
vice, but  which  has  during  the  past  decade  developed  its 
own  methods  of  work  and  means  of  serving.     The  state 

1  Beers,    C.    W.,    "  Organized    Work    in    Mental    Hygiene,"    Mental 
Hygiene,"  Jan.,  191 7,  p.  81. 
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hospitals,  due  to  financial  and  legal  difficulties,  have  stop- 
ped virtually  at  the  point  at  which  the  hospital  social  ser- 
vice movement  began,  and  it  has  been  left  to  private  organ- 
izations to  develop  the  technique  of  rendering  mental 
hygiene  service. 

II.    ORGANIZATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  MENTAL 
HYGIENE  AGENCY 

Following  closely  the  organization  of  a  social  service 
department  by  Dr.  Cabot  in  Boston,  a  group  of  public 
spirited  men  and  women  helped  to  organize  such  a  depart- 
ment in  Bellevue  Hospital,  New  York  City,  by  providing 
the  funds  with  which  to  carry  on  certain  very  important 
phases  of  the  work  for  which  the  city  did  not  and  could 
not  appropriate  money.  Because  of  the  very  large  number 
of  patients  admitted  to  the  hospital,  as  well  as  treated  in 
the  out-patient  departments,  the  problem  of  supplying 
adequate  social  service  to  all  groups  of  patients  presented 
difficulties,  some  of  which  have  not  as  yet  been  surmounted. 
It  should  be  noted  that  to  Bellevue  Hospital  come  patients 
from  practically  all  parts  of  the  greater  city;  and  that,  be- 
sides its  general  wards  for  medical  and  surgical  cases,  it 
also  has  a  psychopathic  department  which  handles  approx- 
imately 6,000  patients  a  year.  Receiving  such  a  large 
number  of  patients,  it  is  apparent  that  many  races  and 
nationalities  are  represented  in  the  lists  of  admissions. 

Bellevue  Hospital  necessarily  admits  a  rather  large  num- 
ber of  Jewish  patients  annually,  for  though  the  Jews  of 
New  York  have  organized  and  maintain  several  general 
hospitals  to  which  Jews  largely  seek  admission,  neverthe- 
less the  number  of  beds  is  quite  insufficient  to  accommodate 
all  who  want  treatment  in  the  semi-private  Jewish  institu- 
tions. In  order  to  serve  beween  5,000  and  6,000  Jewish 
patients  who  are  admitted  to  Bellevue  Hospital  annually, 
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and  of  whom  about  1,100  come  to  the  psychopathic  wards, 
a  Jewish  agency,  namely  the  social  service  department  of  the 
Free  Synagogue,  has  undertaken  to  serve  particularly  the 
Jewish  patients,  most  of  whom  feel  out  of  place  in  an  in- 
stitution in  which  the  Mosaic  dietary  laws  are  not  observed 
and  in  which  their  language,  when  not  English,  is  not 
understood  and  their  own  distinctive  psychology  not  fully 
grasped. 

With  the  development  of  the  work,  the  realization  that 
the  psychopathic  cases  demanded  a  different  kind  of  service 
became  apparent.  It  was  found,  for  instance,  that  the 
resident  psychiatrists  often  believed  that  certain  cases  could 
recover  outside  of  a  state  hospital  more  readily  than  they 
could  within  the  walls  of  such  an  institution ;  and  yet,  they 
did  not  feel  safe  in  sending  such  patients  back  to  their  own 
homes,  in  which  the  mental  difficulty  had  developed  and  to 
relatives  who  did  not  understand  the  nature  of  the  ailment 
or  the  proper  care  of  the  patient.  Since  approximately  71 
per  cent  of  the  patients  admitted  to  the  psychopathic  wards 
were  committed  to  a  state  hospital,  the  social  service  de- 
partment was  often  called  upon  to  advise  the  family  and 
help,  financially  and  otherwise,  in  their  readjustment  to 
new  social  conditions  until  the  father  or  mother  or  other 
member  of  the  family  was  discharged  from  the  state  hos- 
pital. A  further  phenomenon  also  aroused  interest  in  the 
need  for  a  special  division  to  care  for  mental  cases,  and 
that  was  the  considerable  number  of  patients  readmitted 
from  year  to  year. 

It  was  these  facts,  as  well  as  the  realization,  through  daily 
contact  with  psychopathic  cases  and  their  problems,  of  the 
shortcomings  of  the  provisions  made  by  the  state  and  city 
officially,  and  by  the  community  as  a  whole,  that  prompted 
the  organization  of  a  mental  hygiene  division  as  a  part  of 
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the  social  service  department  of  the  Free  Synagogue.1  The 
series  of  steps  in  the  development  of  this  particular  mental 
hygiene  agency  is  probably  more  or  less  typical  of  the  way 
in  which  other  similar  agencies  have  and  will  come  into 
being,  unless  through  propaganda  and  widespread  educa- 
tion, various  communities  can  be  made  to  realize  the  duty 
they  owe  to  the  mentally  sick  in  their  midst. 

III.    ACTIVITIES  OF  A  MENTAL  HYGIENE  AGENCY 

Stating  the  matter  briefly,  the  chief  purposes  of  any 
society  or  committee  for  mental  hygiene  are :  conservation 
of  mental  health;  prevention  of  nervous  and  mental  dis- 
orders and  mental  deficiency;  and  improvement  in  the  care 
and  treatment  of  those  suffering  from  any  of  these  disorders. 
Though  methods  of  work  and  the  amount  of  attention  given 
to  some  activities  vary,  practically  all  societies  for  mental 
hygiene  are  seeking  to  achieve  their  aims  in  the  following 
ways:  (a)  by  means  of  campaigns  oif  education;  (b) 
through  social  service  activities ;  (c)  by  surveys  and  special 
studies;  (d)  by  influencing  the  enactment  of  proper  and 
necessary  legislation;  (e)  by  cooperating  with  other  agen- 
cies to  achieve  better  results  in  the  care  and  treatment  of 
mental  cases. 

Several  of  the  above  items  in  a  mental  hygiene  program 
explain  themselves  and  need  no  further  elaboration.  The 
matter  of  social  service  activities,  however,  presents  a  de- 
finite problem  which  has  many  ramifications.  To  begin 
with,  there  is  the  question  of  the  organization  and  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  clinic  to  which  the  patients  taken  under  care 
are  referred.  The  usual  organization  requires  that  there 
be  a  physician  trained  in  psychiatry,  a  mental  hygiene  or 
psychiatric   social   worker,    and   a   stenographic   secretary. 

1  State  Hasp.  Comm.,  25th  Annual  Report,  p.  451. 
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Having  carefully  selected  the  staff  for  each  clinic,  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  determine  upon  the  scope  of  work  which 
the  agency  operating  the  clinics  deems  it  can  successfully 
carry  through.  The  two  clinics  maintained  by  the  social 
service  department  of  the  Free  Synagogue  at  a  cost  of  about 
$6,000  per  year  for  each  clinic,  aim  to  render  the  following 
services  to  all  those  who  are  referred  to  them  by  various 
individuals  and  social  agencies  in  the  community : 

1.  To  treat  psychoneuroses  and  all  so-called  borderline 
cases  of  mental  diseases  in  adults  and  children. 

2.  To  inform  the  wage  earners  and  others  truthfully 
about  conditions  for  the  care  of  the  insane  in  the  state 
hospitals,  to  explain  the  significance  of  commitment  to 
them  and  to  assist  them  in  committing  proper  cases 
to  the  state  hospitals  as  well  as  to  private  sanatoria, 
suitable  to  the  needs  of  the  patients  and  the  means  of 
the  family. 

3.  To  make  careful  individual  study  of  each  case  by  keep- 
ing in  close  touch  with  the  individual  and  his  surround- 
ings. 

4.  To  arrange  for  the  social  care  of  both  patient  and 
family  whenever  social  needs  appear. 

5.  To  facilitate  the  convalescent  care  of  patients  in  need 
of  this  service,  especially  of  those  discharged  from 
institutions. 

6.  To  assist  convalescents  and  others  in  obtaining  suitable 
employment  and  to  aid  in  readjusting  them  to  their 
environment. 

To  carry  out  the  program  as  outlined  above,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  call  for  the  cooperation  of  various  agencies  in 
the  community,  such  as  orphan  asylums,  child-placing  in- 
stitutions, relief  organizations,  convalescent  homes,  general 
and  special  hospitals  for  the  treatment  of  physical  ailments, 
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employment  agencies,  and  a  number  of  others,  all  of  which 
have  been  found  to  be  essentials  in  properly  caring  for  men- 
tal hygiene  cases.  The  Free  Synagogue  clinics  and  those 
associated  in  their  work,  do>  what  they  themselves  can  in 
providing  for  the  mental,  physical,  social  and  recreational 
needs  of  the  patient  and  the  family  of  which  he  or  she  is 
a  part.  The  cooperation  and  help  of  other  agencies  is 
sought  whenever  it  is  felt  that  the  patient  or  the  family  is 
in  need  of  such  additional  service  as  the  mental  hygiene 
agency  i9  not  as  yet  prepared  to  render,  or  as  is  altogether 
and  properly  the  function  oif  another  type  of  agency. 

IV.    TYPICAL  CASES  OF  A  MENTAL  HYGIENE  AGENCY 

The  kind  of  cases  that  are  referred  to  a  mental  hygiene 
agency  are  naturally  of  many  sorts  and  include  practically 
all  varieties  and  classifications.  In  the  activities  of  such  an 
agency,  decision  must  be  made  at  an  early  period  as  to  the 
kinds  of  patients  that  can  be  more  or  less  successfully  treated 
and  served,  and  as  to  which  categories  must  be  referred  to 
other  agencies  and  institutions.  Thus,  it  has  been  found 
in  the  clinics  mentioned  that  all  mental  defectives  must  be 
referred  to  other  organizations,  as  the  attempt  is  to  deal 
only  with  such  cases  as  present  definite  psychoses  or  neuro- 
ses, or  a  borderline  condition  of  either  of  these  groups  of 
ailments.  In  the  pages  that  follow,  typical  cases  that  have 
been  referred  to  and  served  by  a  mental  hygiene  agency 
over  a  period  of  years  will  be  presented  in  outline  form. 
Because  of  the  fact  that  certain  types  of  patients  predomin- 
ate not  only  in  the  psychopathic  wards  and  in  the  state 
hospitals,  but  also  in  the  mental  hygiene  clinics  as  well, 
several  cases  will  be  presented  under  certain  headings  and 
only  one  or  two  under  such  classifications  as  appear  less 
frequently  in  the  admissions  to  hospitals  and  clinics. 

A  word  should  be  said  regarding  the  outline  according  to 
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which  the  study  of  the  cases  was  made.  Following  the 
usual  order  adhered  to  in  state  hospitals  for  the  insane,  the 
diagnosis  is  presented  first;  then  follows  as  much  of  the 
family  history  regarding  insanity  in  the  family  as  has  been 
ascertained ;  the  personal  history  of  the  patient ;  and  a  state- 
ment regarding  the  onset  of  the  psychosis.  This  ends  the 
first  divison  of  the  outline.  In  the  second  part  or  division, 
is  presented  the  method  pursued  by  the  mental  hygiene 
agency  in  attempting  to  serve  the  patient  and  his  family, 
and  the  work  done  to  meet  or  help  solve  the  mental,  physical, 
social  and  recreational  problems  of  the  patient  and  his  de- 
pendents. Finally,  the  result  of  the  care  bestowed  upon 
the  patient  and  his  family  by  the  mental  hygiene  agency  and 
the  other  organizations  and  institutions  whose  services  had 
to  be  called  upon,  is  stated  in  a  thoroughly  unbiased  way. 

V.    CASE  STUDIES 

manic  depressive  insanity 
Case  1 

Diagnosis.  Manic  depressive  insanity,  depressed  type,  with 
psychoneurotic  symptoms. 

Family  Sister  of  patient  in  a  state  hospital  for  five  years 

History.         ^fa  a  diagnosis  of  dementia  praecox. 

Personal  Male;   age   35;   born  in   Russia;   came  to  United 

History.  States  21  years  ago;  clothing  operator;  has  wife  and 
seven  minor  children. 

Onset  of  A  few  weeks  before  coming  to  the  clinic,   patient 

Psychosis.  was  riding  in  the  subway  and  suddenly  his  head 
began  to  pain,  he  felt  dizzy  and  could  not  go  home 
alone.  His  whole  body  shook;  could  not  sleep  at 
night;  felt  sick  and  like  crying  all  the  time.  His 
condition  was  worse  in  the  morning  than  later  in  the 
day.  Hands  felt  weak  and  became  easily  tired;  was 
depressed;  felt  as  if  he  had  a  wound  on  top  of  his 
head.  Had  feeling  of  inadequacy.  Had  been  ner- 
vous and  tormented  by  peculiar  sexual  ideas  for  sev- 
eral years. 
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Method 

Mental.  Patient  came  to  clinic  a  number  of  times  within  a 

few  months,  but  showed  no  improvement.  Insisted  he 
wanted  to  enter  a  state  hospital  as  a  voluntary  patient 
as  he  could  not  remain  at  home  with  his  wife  and, 
children,  for  they  aggravated  his  condition.  Did  not 
merely  want  to  stay  away  from  home  but  also  to  be 
where  his  wife  could  not  come  to  see  him  regularly 
and  annoy  him.  Arranged  for  patient  to  enter  a  state 
hospital  on  a  voluntary  commitment.  Remained  there 
about  nine  months,  leaving  the  institution  in  an  im- 
proved condition.  He  returned  home  to  his  family 
and  worked  for  a  year  as  a  newsstand  attendant. 
Suddenly  left  his  work  and  returned  as  a  voluntary 
patient  to  the  state  hospital,  where  he  has  remained  for 
about  a  year.  He  does  not  wish  to  go  home  as  he 
fears  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  caring  for  his  large 
family  and  to  live  with  his  wife.  Mother  of  latter 
died  in  an  insane  asylum  and  daughter  is  nervous, 
high-strung,  hyper-sexual,  and  makes  unusual  sexual 
demands  upon  her  husband  when  he  is  at  home. 
Patient  prefers  to  remain  in  the  state  hospital  until  he 
has  fully  recovered;  has  shown  marked  improvement 
and  expects  to  leave  the  institution  within  a  few 
months. 

Physical.  Little  was  necessary  to  be  done  for  the  patient,  ex- 

cept to  give  him  a  thorough  physical  examination  and 
assure  him  there  was  nothing  wrong  with  him  physi- 
cally. Looked  after  the  physical  conditions  of  wife 
and  children  j  provided  set  of  teeth  for  wife. 

Social.  Wife  of  patient  insisted  that  she  could  not  care  for 

seven  small  children  when  her  husband  was  away  from 
home,  as  they  made  her  very  nervous.  To  prevent  a 
breakdown,  two  children  were  committed  to  an  orphan 
asylum.  This  relieved  mother  greatly.  Family  pro- 
vided with  rent,  living  expenses,  clothing,  etc.  during 
time  that  patient  was  and  has  been  in  state  hospital. 
Children  sent  to  vacation  homes  during  summer. 

Recreational.  When  out  of  hospital  patient  was  advised  and  en- 
couraged to  take  long  walks,  to  pass  spare  time  in* 
parks,  etc.    Recreation  provided  for  wife  and  children.. 
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Diagnosis. 
F.  H. 
P.  H. 


Psychosis. 


Mental. 


Result 

Patient  still  in  state  hospital,  and  is  expecting  to 
return  home  within  a  few  months  in  a  much  improved 
condition.  Social  service  work  has  aimed  properly  to 
care  for  family  while  the  patient  was  in  hospital,  to 
adjust  the  family  preparatory  to  his  homecoming,  and 
to  educate  the  wife  as  to  what  should  be  her  proper 
attitude  towards  patient  when  he  returns  from  the 
hospital.  Frequent  visits  made  to  patient  in  hospital 
by  worker  to  help  him  develop  a  greater  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility towards  his  family  and  a  better  under- 
standing of  his  wife. 

Case  2 

Manic  depressive  insanity. 

Negative. 

Male;  age  38;  born  in  Austria;  U.  S.  18  years; 
clothing  operator ;  married ;  wife  and  five  minor  chil- 
dren. 

For  three  years  patient  suffered  cramps  in  abdomen 
and  pains  in  upper  and  lower  limbs.  Following  death 
of  sister-in-law  became  very  nervous  and  upset ;  could 
not  sleep ;  imagined  he  saw  the  dead  woman.  Became 
depressed  and  quiet.  Year  and  a  half  before  coming 
to  clinic  had  an  attack  of  manic  depressive  insanity, 
lasting  for  a  few  days.  While  at  work  became  excited 
and  mixed  up ;  did  not  sleep  for  a  few  nights.  Later 
complained  of  pains  on  top  of  head,  sleeplessness  and 
inability  to  tolerate  any  noises.  Had  suicidal  thoughts ; 
occasionally  things  became  dark  before  his  eyes ;  noises 
in  ears ;  while  at  work  and  away  from  home  imagined 
some  calamity  had  befallen  family. 
Method 

Patient  reported  at  clinic  every  two  weeks  for  sev- 
eral months;  later,  as  mental  condition  improved, 
these  visits  were  made  every  month  or  two;  patient 
visited  regularly  at  home  by  mental  hygiene  worker. 
Wife  of  patient  developed  a  sympathetic  condition  and 
also  had  to  be  treated  at  clinic.  Family  under  care  for 
three  and  a  half  years. 
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Physical.  Examined  physically  at  clinic  and  advised  regarding 

personal  habits,  diet,  etc.  Because  of  complaints  re- 
garding cramps  and  pains  in  upper  and  lower  limbs, 
had  X-ray  taken  of  stomach ;  patient  found  to  be  suf- 
fering from  a  gastric  ulcer,  which  seemed  to  be  the 
cause  of  most  of  his  difficulties.  Successful  operation 
performed  for  an  ulcer  of  lesser  curvature  of  stomach. 
Sent  patient  to  convalescent  home  following  discharge 
from  hospital.  Physical  needs  of  wife  and  children 
attended  to. 

Social  During  entire  time  that  patient  and  his  family  were 

under  care,  supplied  family  with  rent  and  living  ex- 
penses whenever  patient  was  unable  to  work,  clothed 
the  entire  family,  and  provided  such  other  things  as 
were  needed,  as  an  abdominal  belt  following  operation. 
Family  visited  regularly  by  nurse  and  mental  hygiene 
worker;  provided  employment  for  patient  in  a  model 
factory,  where  he  could  work  according  to  his  strength. 

Recreational.  Patient  advised  by  clinic  physician  as  to  kind  of 
recreation  best  suited  to  his  needs;  provided  with 
tickets  to  high-class  concerts. 

Result 

Patient  has  fully  recovered,  both  physically  and 
mentally.  His  wife  recovered  as  soon  as  symptoms 
presented  by  patient  disappeared.  Patient  now  earning 
high  wages,  has  moved  family  to  better  and  large 
quarters,  and  status  of  entire  family  has  been  raised. 

Case  3 

Diagnosis.         Manic  depressive  insanity. 

F.  H.  Father  insane. 

P.  H.  Female;  age  27;  born  in  Russia;  U.  S.  \l/2  years; 

housework ;  married  five  years ;  two  children. 

Psychosis.  After  birth  of  second  child  became  melancholy,  de- 
jected, could  not  sleep;  spoke  sparingly;  cried  during 
night;  feared  fate  of  father;  continually  complained 
of  head  being  mixed-up ;  attempted  suicide  by  inhal- 
ing gas ;  showed  no  impairment  of  memory,  but  lacked 
insight  into  her  condition. 
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Method 

Mental.  Sent  patient  to  a  private  sanatorium  for  four  months ; 

came  home  in  an  improved  condition ;  following  this, 
she  came  to  clinic  regularly  for  two  years  where  she 
was  examined  and  advised  by  physician.  Home  of 
patient  visited  by  mental  hygiene  worker,  several 
times  a  week  immediately  after  discharge  from  sana- 
torium and  at  regular  intervals  thereafter. 

Physical.  Ailments  attended  to  at  dispensaries,  accompanied 

by  nurse  or  mental  hygiene  worker. 

Social.  Children  boarded  out  while  patient  was  in  sanator- 

ium; worker  helped  patient  adjust  herself  to  condi- 
tions at  home;  advised  and  trained  in  proper  care  of 
children;  advised  as  to  care  of  self,  personal  habits, 
household  management,  etc.  Case  continued  for  four 
years. 

Recreational.  Advised  as  to  proper  recreation  ;  walks,  outings,  etc. 
Taken  out  for  walks  by  worker. 

Result 

Became  completely  readjusted  and  made  full  re- 
covery. Had  no  relapse  several  years  after  care  had 
been  discontinued. 

Case  4 

Diagnosis.         Manic  depressive  insanity,  depressed  type. 

F.  H.  Unascertained. 

P.  H.  Female;   age  27;  born  in  Russia;  U.  S.  3  years; 

housework;  married;  two  children. 

Psychosis.  Suffered  a  depression  caused  by  fatigue ;  showed  de- 

bility; feeling  of  insufficiency;  insomnia;  anorexia; 
unable  to  do  any  work  or  care  for  self  or  household. 
Complained  of  pains  and  aches  all  over  body;  became 
easily  excited. 

Method 

Mental.  Sent  to  a  private  sanatorium  but   refused   to  stay 

there  more  than  two  weeks,  complaining  that  the  asso- 
ciations there  made  her  feel  worse.  Brought  to  clinic 
regularly,  where  she  was  examined,  and  both  she  and 
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her  husband  advised  regarding  care  of  patient.  Men- 
tal hygiene  worker  visited  patient  frequently  at  her 
home. 

Physical.  Complaints  and  ailments  attended   to  at  hospitals 

and  dispensaries,  accompanied  by  worker.  Needs  of 
children  looked  after. 

Social.  Unemployment  of  husband  necessitated  supplement- 

ing family  income  and  providing  clothing.  Patient 
advised  and  shown  how  properly  to  care  for  self,  for 
children  and  for  home. 

Recreational.       Advised. 

Result 

Two  years  after  original  attack  patient  feeling  very 
much  improved.  No  further  need  to  attend  clinic  and 
has  not  had  another  attack. 

Case  5 

Diagnosis.         Manic  depressive  insanity,  circular  type. 

F.  H.  Mother  insane;  maternal  aunt  in  state  hospital  for 

the  insane. 

P.  H.  Male;  age  36;  born  in  Austria;   U.  S.   11  years; 

carpenter ;  married ;  wife  and  five  children. 

Psychosis.  Patient  had  been  home  for  one  month  and  was  in- 

active, melancholy,  shunned  company.  At  first  visit  to 
clinic  spoke  in  a  random  manner ;  showed  poor  orien- 
tation as  to  time;  appeared  confused;  complained  of 
head  being  mixed  up ;  in  a  hypomanic  state. 

Method 

Mental.  At   first   examination  at   clinic  psychiatrist  recom- 

mended commitment  to  a  state  hospital  and  same  was 
arranged  by  worker.  Remained  in  the  hospital  for 
seven  weeks.  On  discharge  condition  was  much  im- 
proved with  prospect  of  ultimate  recovery.  Returned 
to  clinic  after  discharge  and  found  to  be  in  a  hypo- 
manic  state.  Examined  and  treated  at  clinic  for  16 
months,  patient  coming  very  regularly.  Worker  visited 
patient  frequently  at  his  home. 

Physical.  No  physical  needs  were  discovered  that  needed  at- 

tention. 
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Social.  Family  provided  with  rent,  living  expenses,  clothing, 

etc.  during  the  time  that  patient  was  in  the  state  hos- 
pital. Adjusted  economically  during  hospital  resi- 
dence and  after  discharge.  Financial  sources  of  worry 
and  distress  removed,  as  these  seemed  to  be  important 
contributing  causes  to  illness  of  patient. 

Recreational.       Advised. 

Result 
Patient  made  full  recovery;  returned  to  work  and 
earned  sufficient  property  to  support  self  and  family. 
No  relapse  after  several  years. 


Diagnosis. 
F.  H. 
P.  H. 

Psychosis. 


Mental. 

Physical. 
Social. 


Case  6 

Manic  depressive  insanity,  circular  type. 

Unascertained. 

Female;  age  28 ;  born  in  Roumania;  U.  S.  15  years; 
housework;  married;  husband  and  four  children. 

Patient  admitted  to  psychopathic  ward  in  depressed, 
irritable,  hyperactive  condition.  Husband  refused  to 
sign  commitment  papers;  patient  discharged  to  his 
custody  in  hypomanic  state.  Similar  attack  five  years 
previous  following  confinement.  In  a  few  days  hus- 
band returned  patient  to  psychopathic  ward;  com- 
mitted; remained  five  months  in  state  hospital  and 
discharged  after  showing  a  slight  improvement.  Three 
months  later  relapsed;  returned  to  state  hospital  for 
seven  months;  discharged  improved.  Shortly  there- 
after came  to  mental  hygiene  clinic. 

Method 

Examined  and  advised  regularly  at  clinic  by  physi- 
cian and  at  home  by  worker.  Examined  regularly  and 
watched  carefully  for  several  months  prior  to  and 
following  last  confinement. 

Arranged  for  confinement;  needs  of  patient  and 
children  attended  to  at  clinic  and  dispensaries. 

Cared  for  children  in  a  boarding  home  following 
discharge  of  patient  from  state  hospital,  when  patient 
first  came  under  care  of  mental  hygiene  agency. 
Source  of  stress  thus  removed  for  a  period  of  several 
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months,  during  which  time  patient  recuperated.    Hus- 
band enabled  to  obtain  better  and  more  lucrative  em- 
ployment.    Family  moved   into  better  quarters,   this 
resulting  in  improvement  of  all  members  of  family. 
Recreational.      Advised  and  helped  to  carry  out  plans. 

Result 

Patient  made  full  recovery  and  suffered  no  relapse 
within  two  years  after  last  confinement. 


Diagnosis. 
F.  H. 
P.  H. 

Psychosis. 


Mental. 


Physical. 

Social. 
Recreational. 


Case  7 

Allied  to  manic  depressive  insanity. 

Negative. 

Female;  age  19;  born  in  Russia;  U.  S.  2  years; 
operator;  single. 

Two  months  prior  to  admission  to  psychopathic 
ward  patient  became  weak  and  fainted.  Remained  in 
bed;  did  not  speak;  stated  she  was  weak  and  could 
not  work ;  at  times  cried ;  no  hallucinations ;  no  delu- 
sions ;  showed  some  depression  and  irritability.  Cause 
of  illness  as  stated  by  relatives  was  that  a  younger 
sister  married  a  man  with  whom  patient  was  in  love. 

Method 

Patient  was  taken  from  the  psychopathic  ward  and 
sent  to  a  private  sanatorium  where  she  remained  for 
four  weeks.  Left  before  making  a  full  recovery,  re- 
fusing to  remain  among  "  crazy  "  people.  Afterwards 
was  brought  to  clinic  regularly,  examined  and  advised. 
Home  frequently  visited  by  worker. 

Advised  at  clinic  regarding  constipation  and  cardiac 
palpitation. 

Assisted  financially ;  interested  in  a  settlement  class. 

Stimulated  interest  in  theatres  and  social  affairs. 

Result 
Patient  improved  rapidly  and  soon  returned  to  for- 
mer employment.  Feeling  well  two  years  after  being 
discharged  from  further  supervision  and  care.  Patient 
became  adjusted  to  home  conditions,  as  well  as  to  life 
in  a  metropolis. 
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Diagnosis. 
F.  H. 
P.  H. 

Psychosis. 


Mental. 


Physical. 
Social. 


Recreational 


Diagnosis. 
F.  H. 
P.  H. 


Case  8 

Allied  to  manic  depressive  insanity. 

Negative. 

Female;  age  42 ;  born  in  Roumania;  U.  S.  10  years; 
housework;  husband  and  five  children. 

At  first  visit  to  clinic,  patient  complained  of  insom- 
nia ;  was  excitable ;  accused  husband  of  going  out  with 
other  women;  no  basis  for  this  complaint.  Also  ac- 
cused her  mother  of  personal  antagonism.  Could  not 
do  housework;  showed  no  interest  in  her  children. 
Threatened  to  commit  suicide  on  several  occasions. 
About  ten  similar  attacks  in  fifteen  years. 

Method 

Patient  induced  to  come  to  clinic  regularly  where 
physician  examined  and  advised  her.  Worker  at  first 
visited  the  patient  several  times  a  week  and  helped  her 
to  make  necessary  mental  adjustments.  Later,  as  she 
showed  improvement,  she  was  visited  at  regular  in- 
tervals and  stimulated  to  take  a  wider  interest  in  her 
home  and  family. 

Examined  at  clinic  and  advised. 

Patient  was  very  unsystematic  in  her  household 
work,  and  since  her  marriage  had  never  learned  how 
properly  to  care  for  home  and  children.  Regular  and 
frequent  visits  of  worker  who  taught  her  these  things 
helped  materially.    Attended  to  needs  of  children. 

Could  only  advise.  Had  not  learned  nor  ever  ap- 
preciated the  value  of  proper  kind  of  recreation. 

Result 

Patient  had  improved  very  much  when  supervision 
was  ended.  Has  continued  at  this  level  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  stated  that  the  mental  hygiene  agency 
has  aided  her  more  properly  to  understand  herself. 

Case  9 

Allied  to  manic  depressive  insanity. 

Negative. 

Female;  age  14;  born  in  U.  S. ;  public  school  pupil. 
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Psychosis. 


Mental. 


Physical. 


Social. 


Following  the  extraction  of  some  teeth,  patient  be- 
came somewhat  confused;  remained  in  bed  for  a 
month,  after  which  she  showed  a  little  improvement. 
Within  a  month  again  became  confused,  irritable, 
talked  of  people  following  her  about  and  speaking  ill 
of  her ;  very  fidgety ;  shortly  thereafter  could  not  talk 
nor  use  hands.  Parents  brought  her  to  psychopathic 
ward  and  in  a  few  days  she  was  committed  and  sent 
to  a  state  hospital,  where  she  remained  for  three 
weeks  and  discharged  in  an  improved  condition. 

Method 


After  discharge  from  state  hospital  was  brought  to 
clinic  and  examined  by  physician.  Patient  found  to 
have  improved  very  much  and  return  to  school  advised. 
Came  to  clinic  several  times,  being  examined  and  ad- 
vised.    Visited  frequently  by  worker. 

Sent  to  summer  camp  for  adolescent  girls  main- 
tained by  agency;  remained  there  several  weeks  until 
she  was  in  good  physical  condition. 

Family  moved  to  better  neighborhood ;  parents  were 
aged  and  did  not  understand  the  patient  and  her 
needs.  Worker  helped  to  adjust  the  patient  to  her 
parents  and  to  give  them  another  point  of  view  re- 
garding their  daughter.  By  visiting  school  teachers, 
worker  brought  about  a  better  understanding  of  patient 
by  teachers. 
Recreational.  Patient  taken  to  a  settlement  and  interested  in  a 
club  and  in  other  activities. 

Result 

Patient  improved  very  much  physically;  recovered 
mentally;  no  relapse  within  two  years  after  being 
taken  under  care. 


Diagnosis. 
F.  H. 


dementia  praecox 
Case  10 


Dementia  praecox,  simple. 

Negative,  except  for  a  brother  who  is  nervous  and 
very  irritable. 
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Psychosis. 


Mental. 


Physical. 


Social. 


Male;  age  24;  born  in  Russia;  U.  S.  18  years; 
graduated  public  school  at  14  years;  attended  eve- 
ning high  school  two  years ;  clerical  worker,  helper  in 
restaurants,  odd  jobs;  single. 

Patient  first  complained  of  being  ill  five  years  be- 
fore coming  to  clinic;  had  many  jobs  since  then  but 
could  not  hold  one  for  any  length  of  time,  being 
either  discharged  or  leaving  of  own  accord.  At  first 
visit  to  clinic,  complained  of  inability  to  get  along 
with  people,  because  they  passed  remarks  about  him 
indirectly ;  attitude  and  manner  somewhat  constrained ; 
gave  expression  to  peculiar  ideas  and  in  discussing  his 
condition  became  quite  rambling  and  involved;  some- 
what evasive  in  answering  questions  and  expressed 
delusional  ideas  of  an  absurd  character.  Also  re- 
ferred to  some  sexual  ideas. 

Method 

Given  general  advice  as  to  hygiene  of  mind  during 
visits  to  clinics.  Frequent  and  lengthy  discussions  and 
talks  with  psychiatrist  and  social  worker  seemed  to 
have  a  salutary  effect  upon  patient;  always  left  the 
clinic  in  a  better  and  happier  frame  of  mind  than 
when  he  came. 

Patient  suffered  from  some  bladder  trouble  which 
rendered  him  incontinent.  Taken  by  worker  to  special- 
ists for  treatment ;  also  to  hospital  where  patient  was 
kept  for  about  a  week.  Condition  complained  of  very 
much  improved,  though  the  ailment  seemed  to  have  its 
origin  in  mental  rather  than  physical  condition  of 
patient.  Remorse  over  earlier  sexual  excesses  and 
masturbation  seemingly  influenced  condition. 

Due  to  mental  and  physical  condition  of  patient, 
could  not  hold  any  position  for  a  length  of  time; 
helped  him  on  a  number  of  occasions  to  obtain  work 
of  a  suitable  nature,  particularly  light  outdoor  work. 
Did  not  remain  long  in  any  one  job,  though  always 
managed  to  earn  enough  to  be  self-supporting. 
Brought  about  adjustment  between  patient  and  his 
family. 
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Recreational.      Advised  and  helped  patient  join  classes  in  gymna- 
sium,  for  such  exercise  as  would  be  suitable  to  his 


Diagnosis. 
F.  H. 


P.  H. 


Psychosis. 


Mental. 


own  condition, 
tion. 


Advised  as  to  other  forms  of  recrea- 


Result 


After  four  years,  mental  condition  of  patient  has 
shown  no  further  deterioration,  though  certain  seem- 
ingly chronic  neurasthenic  symptoms  persist.  Bladder 
condition  somewhat  improved.  Patient  wanders  from 
one  city  to  another,  always  returning  to  New  York 
when  he  is  not  well  and  then  coming  to  clinic.  This 
has  prevented  continuous,  constructive  work  for  any 
length  of  time. 

Case  11 

Dementia  praecox,  hebephrenic  form. 

Father  somewhat  peculiar  in  his  actions  and  highly 
nervous;  mother  dull;  older  brother  patient  in  a 
state  hospital  with  a  diagnosis  of  dementia  praecox, 
hebephrenic  type. 

Male;  age  20;  born  in  Russia;  U.  S.  10  years;  did 
not  graduate  from  public  school;  helper  and  odd 
jobs;  single. 

Patient  complained  of  as  being  very  lazy;  worked 
at  irregular  intervals  in  many  different  positions  since 
the  age  of  14  years.  Enlisted  in  army  at  18  years 
and  discharged  within  ten  weeks  because  of  mental 
condition.  Acted  peculiarly  in  a  restaurant,  was  ar- 
rested, and  sent  to  psychopathic  ward  for  observation. 
Mother  refused  to  sign  commitment  papers  and  pa- 
tient was  discharged  to  her  custody.  Very  difficult  to 
manage  and  get  along  with  at  home;  unruly;  threat- 
ening bodily  violence  to  members  of  family. 

Method 

After  discharge  from  psychopathic  ward,  referred 
to  mental  hygiene  agency.  At  first  visit  given  thor- 
ough mental  examination  and  found  to  be  a  badly 
deteriorated  case.  Patient  expressed  desire  to  enter  a 
state  hospital ;  worker  at  clinic  arranged  for  his  vol- 
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Physical. 


Social. 


untary  commitment,  as  he  refused  and  mother  would 
not  accede  to  a  regular  commitment  through  psycho- 
pathic ward.  Discharged  from  state  hospital  at  own 
request  at  end  of  ten  days.  Mother  again  refused  to 
have  him  committed,  though  father  was  quite  willing 
to  have  that  done.  Very  troublesome  and  pugnacious 
while  in  state  hospital. 

Thorough  physical  examination  at  clinic  revealed 
no  physical  defects  needing  treatment. 

Obtained  several  positions  for  patient  both  in  coun- 
try on  a  farm  and  in  the  city.  Had  difficulties  with 
fellow  workers  and  employers  in  every  place.  Usually 
discharged  within  a  day.  This  so  discouraged  him 
that  he  later  refused  to  look  for  work  or  report  when 
work  was  found  for  him;  preferred  to  loaf  in  street 
and  around  house. 
Recreational.  Very  difficult  to  advise  because  of  negativistic  atti- 
tude, as  well  as  hostility  to  all  doctors  and  mental 
hygiene  workers. 

Result 

Very  little  could  be  accomplished  with  a  patient  in 
this  condition.  Patient  smashed  windows  with  stones 
in  home  of  head  of  organization.  Next  day  sent  regis- 
tered letter  threatening  life  of  worker  unless  sum  of 
$2,500  was  given  by  worker  to  patient  within  two 
days.  When  arrested  at  his  home  a  heavy  slung-shot 
was  found  in  his  pocket.  At  police  station  stated  he 
intended  to  kill  worker  unless  money  was  given  him 
within  specified  time.  A  commission  found  him  insane 
and  he  was  sent  to  state  hospital  for  criminally  insane. 
No  improvement  after  one  year  residence  there. 

Case  12 

Diagnosis.  Dementia    praecox,    hebephrenic    form.      Constitu- 

tional psychopath. 

F.  H.  Negative. 

P.  H.  Male;    age   20 ;   born   in   U.   S. ;    helper  in  dental 

office;  high  school  2  years;  single. 
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Psychosis.  Patient  always  quiet  and  seclusive;  rather  studious 

and  never  cared  to  associate  with  boys.  Left  high 
school  at  age  of  16  years,  when  he  complained  of 
being  ill  and  unable  further  to  continue  his  studies; 
stated  his  heart  pained  him  and  that  he  felt  a  choking 
sensation  in  his  throat.  Since  then  he  became  more 
seclusive,  timid,  and  shunned  company  of  others. 
Occasionally  became  excited  and  would  quarrel  with 
sisters.  Taken  to  psychopathic  ward  by  father,  where 
he  showed  all  the  above  symptoms.  Had  no  delu- 
sions or  hallucinations,  and  no  suicidal  ideas.  Father 
refused  to  sign  commitment  papers  and  took  patient 
home. 

Method 

Mental.  Directly  after  discharge  from  psychopathic  ward  re- 

ferred to  mental  hygiene  clinic.  During  period  of  six 
years  that  patient  was  under  care  he  came  to  clinic  at 
regular  intervals  to  see  physician  for  examination  and 
advice.  Though  fearful  of  all  physicians  because  of 
having  been  in  psychopathic  ward,  he  developed  much 
confidence  in  physicians  who  treated  him  at  clinics, 
as  he  came  to  feel  that  his  condition  was  understood 
and  received  sympathetic  consideration.  Advised  reg- 
ularly both  by  physicians  and  by  workers. 

Physical.  Came  to  clinic  whenever  he  had  some  physical  ail- 

ment that  needed  attention  and  could  be  prescribed  for 
at  clinic.  Referred  and  taken  to  different  hospitals 
and  dispensaries  whenever  need  arose. 

Social.  Patient  unable  to  find  work  at  which  he  could  re- 

main any  length  of  time.  Expressed  desire  to  learn  a 
trade,  preferably  mechanical  dentistry;  sent  to  a 
school,  where  he  became  proficient  at  his  work.  Or- 
ganization paid  for  course  and  incidental  expenses. 
Aided  occasionally  with  living  expenses  and  clothing. 
Position  as  mechanical  dentist  obtained  for  him ;  after 
becoming  proficient  able  to  earn  $25.00  per  week. 
Inability  to  earn  more  due  to  shaking  of  hands. 
When  work  in  his  line  was  slow,  obtained  other  em- 
ployment for  him. 
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Recreational.  Patient  advised  by  physician  and  worker  as  to  kind 
of  recreation  best  suited  to  his  needs.  Taken  out  for 
walks;  interested  a  college  student  in  him;  helped  to 
plan  spare-time  activities. 

Result 

For  several  years  patient  has  been  able  to  take  care 
of  self  financially;  has  not  found  it  necessary  to  re- 
turn to  psychopathic  ward  nor  to  enter  a  state  hospital. 
Is  no  longer  fearful  of  people,  particularly  of  police 
as  formerly;  goes  alone  to  theatres,  parks,  etc.  Still 
nervous  but  now  understands  his  condition  and  knows 
what  to  do  when  he  is  not  feeling  well,  having  been 
advised  at  clinic. 


Diagnosis. 
F.  H. 


P.  H. 


Psychosis. 


Mental. 


Case  13 

Dementia  praecox,  katatonic  form. 

Father  in  state  hospital  for  insane;  diagnosis,  or- 
ganic nervous  disease.  Paternal  aunt  committed  sui- 
cide while  depressed. 

Male;  age  22;  born  in  U.  S. ;  stock  clerk;  public 
school  graduate;  single. 

A  few  weeks  prior  to  being  brought  to  psychopathic 
ward  patient  became  quite  nervous  and  gave  vent  to 
undue  excitement.  During  the  previous  election  period 
became  engaged  in  many  heated  arguments  and  worked 
himself  into  a  highly  nervous  state,  resulting  in 
sleeplessness  and  marked  loss  of  appetite.  Also  wor- 
ried about  being  drafted  and  became  distressed  because 
he  feared  he  was  losing  his  health.  Began  to  hear 
imaginary  voices;  became  much  depressed;  could  not 
eat  or  sleep;  refused  to  speak  to  anyone,  feared  to 
meet  strangers.  Preferred  to  sit  in  a  corner  or  in  a 
room  by  himself,  usually  without  changing  his  posture 
for  hours  at  a  time. 

Method 

Parents  refused  to  sign  commitment  papers  and 
took  patient  home.  Then  sent  him  to  a  private  sana- 
torium for  two  months  where  he  showed  little,  if  any, 
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improvement.  Social  worker  advised  taking  patient 
home,  particularly  since  family  had  to  borrow  money 
to  pay  for  care  of  patient.  Upon  return  home  brought 
to  clinic  for  examination,  but  little  could  be  accom- 
plished as  patient  refused  to  answer  questions  of  ex- 
amining physician,  and  did  not  speak  at  all.  Worker 
called  at  home  of  patient  regularly  and  after  many 
efforts  induced  patient  to  go  out  for  walks  with  him. 
This  seemed  to  help  very  much;  parents  then  had 
someone  take  him  out  daily  for  long  walks  in  nearby 
park  and  to  other  places  about  the  city.  Gradually 
began  to  talk,  to  eat  regularly,  and  to  look  after  clothes, 
etc.  Family  advised  as  to  how  best  to  get  along  with 
patient.  In  two  months  latter  began  to  talk  to  worker 
and  to  receive  him  more  cordially  than  had  formerly 
been  the  case.  At  end  of  four  months  patient  began 
to  speak  freely  to  all,  though  refusing  to  account  for 
previous  behavior. 

Physical.  No  physical  needs  discovered  that  needed  attention. 

Social.  No  need,  except  to  advise  family  regarding  com- 

mitment of  father  of  patient. 

Recreational.       Advised. 

Result 

Patient  found  work  by  himself  and  has  continued 
in  one  position  for  nearly  two  years.  Seems  fully  re- 
covered; earning  higher  wages  than  previous  to  ill- 
ness ;  sociability  has  become  normal. 

Case  14 

Diagnosis.  Dementia  praecox,  paranoid  form. 

F.  H.  Sister  acted  in  a  strange  and  peculiar  manner  for  a 

number  of  years;  later  committed  suicide. 

P.  H.  Male;  age  43;  born  in  Russia;  U.  S.  21  years;  shoe 

operator;  married;  wife  and  six  children. 

Psychosis.  Patient  referred  to  clinic  by  another  organization. 

At  first  clinic  examination,  talked  very  profusely  and 
volubly  about  his  domestic  difficulties;  stated  his 
troubles  began  when  he  married,  because  his  wife  is 
smarter  than  he  is;  also,  that  his  wife  has  always 
been  and  still  is  unfaithful ;  that  the  youngest  child 
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of  the  family  is  not  his  own.  Could  not  tell  his  story 
connectedly ;  stuttered  and  it  was  very  difficult  to  f ol  - 
low  him;  admitted  he  was  yery  nervous.  Trouble- 
some and  abusive  at  home ;  used  vile  language  to  wife 
and  children;  threatened  bodily  harm  to  wife;  very 
easily  influenced  by  opinions  of  friends  and  relatives, 
to  whom  he  spoke  openly  of  the  supposed  infidelity 
of  his  wife. 

Method 

Mental.  Patient  induced  to  come  to  clinic  after  a  number  of 

visits  to  home  and  much  persuasion.  Insisted  there 
was  nothing  the  matter  with  him  mentally.  Subse- 
quently visited  clinic  on  several  occasions;  physician 
and  worker  helped  to  straighten  out  and  explain  away 
some  of  his  mental  difficulties  and  doubts,  and  to 
bring  about  a  better  understanding  between  patient 
and  his  family. 

Physical.  Arranged  for  treatment  of  heart  condition  of  which 

patient  complained;  examined  at  clinic  and  treatment 
prescribed  for  minor  ills.  Several  children  and  wife 
suffering  with  various  physical  ills;  treatment  at  hos- 
pitals arranged  for;  convalescent  care  provided  for 
children. 

Social.  Patient  at  first  did  not  make  sufficient  allotment  to 

family  out  of  his  earnings.  Due  to  this  and  difficulty 
he  caused  at  home,  wife  agreed  to  have  him  sum- 
moned to  Domestic  Relations  Court  on  charge  of  non- 
support,  as  patient  would  not  heed  advice  given  him 
by  worker.  Latter  went  to  court  with  wife,  and  upon 
presentation  of  facts  by  worker,  judge  ordered  a  fifty 
per  cent  increase  in  allowance  and  also  that  patient 
must  live  away  from  home.  This  arrangement  helped 
matters  greatly  for  family;  for  first  time  in  many 
years  patient  made  to  realize  his  responsibility  to  fam- 
ily; begged  wife  to  be  permitted  to  return  home, 
promising  to  behave,  not  to  accuse  her  of  infidelity, 
and  to  give  her  all  his  earnings.  After  several  months' 
absence  from  home,  for  sake  of  smaller  children,  wife 
advised  to  permit  patient  to  come  home.     Employment 
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obtained  for  oldest  son ;  family  aided  with  rent,  living 
expenses,  clothing,  when  patient  did  not  or  could  not 
provide  same  for  family. 
Recreational.      No  cooperation  on  part  of  patient.     Preferred  to 
spend  spare  time  at  home  with  children. 

Result 

One  year  after  patient  returned  home,  conducting 
self  more  properly  and  no  longer  abuses  wife  and 
children.  Has  acknowledged  that  baby  he  formerly 
disowned,  was  his  own  child  and  that  it  resembled  its 
paternal  grandmother.  Family  able  to  support  self 
through  earnings  of  children  and  contributions  of 
patient.  Latter  has  become  readjusted  to  home  and 
family.  Questionable  whether  he  has  rid  himself  of 
idea  that  wife  was  unfaithful. 


Diagnosis. 
F.  H. 

P.  H. 


Psychosis. 


Mental. 


Case  15 

Allied  to  dementia  praecox. 

Father  died  from  apoplexy;  mother  died  in  thir- 
teenth confinement,  in  convulsions. 

Female ;  age  2 1 ;  born  in  Russia ;  U.  S.  2  years ; 
housework ;  saleswoman  before  marriage ;  child  one 
year  old. 

Patient  developed  pneumonia,  taken  to  a  general 
hospital  and  remained  there  four  weeks.  Thence 
transferred  to  psychopathic  ward.  Refused  to  take 
food  and  medication;  recognized  no  one;  crawled  in 
bed  and  hid  under  covers  when  anyone  came  near  her ; 
scratched  and  attempted  to  bite  nurses;  sat  in  bed 
rocking  back  and  forth,  moaning  all  the  while.  De- 
pressed and  refused  to  talk,  sometimes  lying  in  a  very 
rigid  position.  Recovered  sufficiently  within  four  days 
to  be  permitted  to  go  home  with  husband,  who  refused 
to  sign  commitment  papers. 


Method 

Family  visited  shortly 
from  psychopathic  ward, 
induced  to  come  to  clinic, 


after  discharge  of  patient 
After  many  visits,  patient 
where  she  was  found  to  be 
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Physical. 


Social. 


Recreational 


dull  and  inactive,  manifesting  very  little  initiative. 
Did  not  recognize  physician,  who  had  also  treated  her 
in  the  psychopathic  ward.  Several  visits  a  week  to 
home  by  social  worker  and  regular  visits  to  clinic  for 
examination  and  advice  by  physician,  helped  to  stim- 
ulate patient  to  care  for  home  and  baby,  to  become 
more  sociable,  etc.  Patient  refused  to  enter  a  private 
sanatorium  when  worker  offered  to  send  her  there,  as 
she  did  not  want  to  leave  her  child. 

Obtained  necessary  dental  work  for  patient  and 
agency  paid  for  same.  Gave  birth  to  a  baby  while 
under  care ;  arranged  for  necessary  care  of  patient  and 
children. 

Husband  a  house  painter  with  short  seasonal  em- 
ployment. Moved  family  into  better  and  cleaner 
quarters,  near  home  of  an  aunt  who  had  promised  to 
help  look  after  patient.  Supplied  living  expenses  and 
rent  whenever  necessary,  clothing,  etc.  Taught  patient 
how  to  keep  her  house  clean,  how  properly  to  prepare 
and  serve  meals.  Aided  brother  who  lived  with  pa- 
tient to  enter  a  trade  school  and  to  obtain  employment. 

Advised  regarding  kind  of  outdoor  exercise  to  take ; 
worker  took  patient  for  walks.  Instructed  in  proper 
kinds  of  recreation. 


Result 

Patient  under  care  for  six  years.  During  all  this 
time  it  was  never  necessary  for  her  to  return  to 
psychopathic  ward  or  to  go  to  any  other  institution 
because  of  mental  relapse.  Became  much  brighter, 
showed  more  initiative,  talked  more  fluently;  in  gen- 
eral, learned  to  take  a  better  view  of  life,  and  to  ex- 
hibit good  insight  into  her  condition.  Economically 
adjusted  when  husband  obtained  regular  employment. 

PARANOID   CONDITION 


Case  16 


Diagnosis.         Paranoid  condition. 
F.  H.  Unascertained. 
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P.  H. 


Psychosis. 


Mental. 


Physical. 


Social. 


Male;  age  56;  born  in  Russia;  U.  S.  35  years; 
cashier  in  restaurant;  married  second  time;  first  wife 
died;  adult  daughter  of  first  marriage;  daughter  10 
years  of  second  marriage. 

Patient  became  excited  while  walking  in  street  and 
brought  to  psychopathic  ward.  Stated  he  worked  as 
night  cashier  in  restaurants  for  over  25  years;  never 
had  any  free  time;  for  a  number  of  years  he  was 
being  followed  about;  strangers  threatened  to  kill 
him;  called  him  vile  names;  pointed  him  out  to 
others,  cursing  him  and  saying,  "  There  he  goes — 
that  man  is  no  good."  Thought  there  must  be  some 
society  interested  in  ruining  and  killing  him.  Later 
feared  to  go  to  work;  remained  at  home  and  would 
not  even  go  down  stairs  to  stoop  of  house,  because  he 
believed  he  was  always  being  watched.  Wife  refused 
to  sign  commitment  papers  and  patient  discharged  to 
her  custody. 

Method 

After  discharge  from  psychopathic  ward  referred  to 
mental  hygiene  agency.  Came  to  clinic  several  times, 
but  would  not  talk  to  physician  unless  social  worker 
left  the  room,  as  he  feared  latter  might  be  a  detective 
or  a  member  of  a  secret  society  interested  in  harming 
him.  Later  became  convinced  this  was  not  so.  Very 
little  could  be  done  with  patient  at  clinic  as  he  feared 
to  speak  to  physician  of  his  troubles. 

Complained  of  severe  rheumatic  pains  all  over  body 
and  particularly  in  legs.  Patient  very  anxious  to  enter 
some  hospital  for  treatment,  provided  he  could  be 
convinced  that  institution  to  which  he  would  go  was 
not  one  for  the  insane.  Worker  arranged  for  treat- 
ment in  a  general  hospital.  Patient  left  there  because 
of  poor  food,  and  decided  to  remain  at  home  there- 
after. Wife  of  patient  complained  of  various  ailments 
and  treatment  arranged. 

Obtained  several  light  positions  for  patient;  helped 
family  financially.  When  patient  insisted  on  remain- 
ing at  home  and  refused  to  go  out  to  work  because  he 
feared  he  was  being  followed,  arranged  for  wife,  who 
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could  sew,  to  take  work  home   and   to  have  patient 
help  her. 
Recreational.      No  provision  could  be  made ;  no  cooperation. 

Result 

Plan  of  having  patient  remain  at  home  and  help 
wife  has  worked  out  successfully  for  about  two  years. 
No  longer  so  fearful  as  formerly,  due  to  exciting 
causes,  namely,  contact  with  strangers,  having  been 
removed.  Family  able  to  get  along  without  financial 
assistance,  though  patient  has  by  no  means  recovered. 
He  has  merely  been  somewhat  readjusted. 


Diagnosis. 
F.  H. 
P.  H. 


Psychosis. 


Mental. 


Case  17 

Paranoid  condition. 

Unascertained. 

Female;  age  33;  born  in  Russia;  U.  S.  14  years; 
housework ;  deserted  by  husband ;  three  minor  chil- 
dren. 

Patient  referred  to  clinic  by  hospital  social  service. 
Found  to  have  been  queer,  nervous  and  quarrelsome 
since  childhood;  neglected  her  children  and  home. 
At  clinic  stated  gangsters  followed  her  and  called  her 
vile  names ;  had  complained  to  police  of  supposed 
persecution  by  "  Black  Hand  "  and  others.  Moved 
from  place  to  place  to  avoid  persecutors;  suspicious 
that  husband  was  in  league  with  her  enemies. 

Method 

Patient  had  been  sent  to  psychopathic  ward  by  De- 
partment of  Public  Charities,  where  she  had  gone  to 
complain  of  persecution.  Relatives  refused  to  sign 
commitment  papers  and  patient  was  discharged  to 
their  custody.  Worker  followed -up  patient  after  dis- 
charge and  succeeded  in  having  her  come  to  clinic, 
where  she  repeated  her  story  of  persecution.  In  five 
months  did  not  come  to  clinic  more  than  twice;  fol- 
lowed by  worker  from  one  address  to  another  for 
period  of  seven  months.  No  cooperation  either  in 
clinic  or  at  home. 
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Physical.  No  cooperation. 

Social.  Helped  to  have  children  committed  to  an  orphan 

asylum  after  relatives  could   no  longer   do  anything 

with  patient. 
Recreational.      No  cooperation. 

Result 

Relatives  had  patient  committed  to  a  state  hospital. 
Mental  hygiene  agency  could  not  get  patient  to  co- 
operate in  the  least. 

Case  18 

Diagnosis.         Paranoid  condition. 

F.  H.  Mother  "  nervous  ". 

P.  H.  Male;  age  42;  born  in  Austria;  U.  S.    16  years; 

clothing  presser;  married;  wife  and  four  children. 

Psychosis.  Wife  had  patient  arrested  for  non-support;  judge 

in  Domestic  Relations  Court  sent  patient  to  psycho- 
pathic ward  for  observation.  Wife  stated  that  patient 
was  always  of  an  obstinate  disposition  but  showed  no 
definite  mental  symptoms  until  about  one  year  previous 
to  hospital  admission.  Then  began  to  complain  of 
various  pains  over  his  entire  body ;  worked  very  irreg- 
ularly during  this  time;  stated  people  were  annoying 
him;  that  they  talked  about  him;  said  everyone  was 
his  enemy.  At  times  became  noisy  and  excited  and 
made  threats  to  kill  his  wife,  whom,  in  presence  of 
children,  relatives  and  friends,  he  accused  of  miscon- 
duct with  various  men.  Very  vile  in  his  language  to 
wife  and  adult  daughter;  religiously  fanatical.  Wife 
refused  to  sign  commitment  papers  and  patient  was 
discharged  on  contract  to  her  custody. 

Method 

Mental.  Following  discharge  from  psychopathic  ward  patient 

was  followed  up  and  induced  to  come  to  clinic.  Came 
only  twice,  as  he  feared  physician  and  worker  were  in 
league  with  others  to  do  him  harm.  Wife  of  patient 
endured  his  abuse  for  over  a  year  after  taking  him 
from  ward,  and  then  asked  worker  to  help  her  to  have 
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patient  arrested  on  charge  of  non-support,  as  he  had 
threatened  to  kill  wife  and  children  and  they  lived  in 
fear  of  him.  At  court,  after  much  difficulty  due  to 
refusal  of  judge  to  believe  anything  was  wrong  with 
patient  mentally,  he  was  again  sent  to  psychopathic 
ward  for  observation.  Committed  to  a  state  hospital 
where  he  remained  for  nine  months.  Upon  being 
paroled,  reported  regularly  to  state  hospital  clinic, 
fearing  he  would  be  recommitted  unless  he  did  so. 
Attitude  toward  family  changed  and  improved  first 
month  or  two  following  home-coming. 

Physical.  Patient  in   good   physical   condition;   arranged  for 

treatment  of  certain  physical  ills  of  wife. 

Social.  Worker   attempted   on   several   occasions   to   obtain 

work  for  patient,  but  he  refused  proffered  help.  Ob- 
tained work  by  himself,  and  although  wage  offered 
was  less  than  half  the  standard  wage  as  set  by  union, 
patient  refused  to  accept  more  than  half  of  what  was 
offered  him,  giving  as  an  explanation  that  he  did  not 
need  more  for  his  personal  wants.  Worker  went  to  see 
employer  and  arranged  that  balance  of  wages  be  sent 
direct  to  wife  without  patient  being  aware  of  this 
arrangement.  Offered  to  advance  patient  money  neces- 
sary to  reinstate  him  in  his  union,  but  he  refused  offer. 
Family  advised  regarding  various  problems  involved 
in  dealing  with  patient. 

Recreational.      No  cooperation  from  patient. 

Result 

Patient  has  shown  but  little  improvement  during 
two  years  he  has  been  known  to  agency.  No  longer 
strikes  wife  and  does  not  threaten  to  kill  her,  as  he 
knows  wife  can  and  does  come  to  agency  and  worker 
to  help  in  dealing  with  him.  Feels  that  if  he  mis- 
behaves as  formerly  wife  will  have  him  rearrested  and 
returned  to  state  hospital.  Family  now  have  a  better 
understanding  as  to  how  to  deal  with  patient  and  have 
readjusted  themselves  to  the  needs  of  the  situation. 
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Diagnosis. 
F.  H. 
P.  H. 

Psychosis. 


Mental. 


general  paralysis 
Case  19 

General  paralysis. 

Negative. 

Male;  age  42;  born  in  Russia;  U.  S.  15  years; 
watchmaker ;  married ;  wife  and  four  children. 

Patient  admitted  a  specific  infection  at  age  of  18 
years ;  three  years  later  complained  of  lightening  pains 
in  legs  and  body.  At  age  of  41  years  remained  out 
of  work  for  several  months  due  to  numerous  somatic 
complaints.  For  a  year  had  been  more  nervous  and 
irritable  than  formerly,  and  had  failed  physically; 
complained  of  pains  in  region  of  heart  and  of  general 
weariness ;  had  no  ambition  to  work  and  was  depressed 
because  hands  were  so  tremulous  that  he  could  not 
hold  a  position.  Taken  to  psychopathic  ward  and 
committed  to  a  state  hospital;  there  two  months  and 
paroled. 

Method 


Referred  to  clinic  after  discharge  from  state  hos- 
pital, examined  and  advised  regarding  further  treat- 
ment. Came  to  clinic  thereafter  at  irregular  intervals, 
coming  particularly  when  he  did  not  feel  quite  well. 

Physical.  Arranged   for  necessary  treatment  of  patient  at  a 

general  hospital.  Wasserman  tests  taken  of  other 
members  of  family  and  found  to  be  negative. 

Social.  Aided  family  with  living  expenses  when  necessary. 

Advanced  sum  of  money  to  patient  with  which  to  buy 
a  quantity  of  barber  supplies;  peddled  same  and  for 
a  period  of  five  years  has  managed  to  earn  enough  to 
help  family  become  totally  self-supporting.  Younger 
children  sent  to  summer  camp. 

Recreational.  Advised  at  clinic,  though  patient  felt  he  needed  but 
little  since  he  was  out  in  the  open  most  of  the  day. 

Result 

Patient  has  not  returned  to  a  state  hospital  and  has 
not  deteriorated  mentally,  though  he  has  shown  but 
little  improvement  with  advancing  years. 
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Diagnosis. 
F.  H. 
P.  H. 

Psychosis. 


Mental. 


ARTERIOSCLEROSIS 

Case  20 

Arteriosclerosis;  organic  nervous  disease. 

Unascertained. 

Male;  age  63;  bom  in  Russia;  U.  S.  40  years;  no 
occupation;  widower. 

For  several  years  patient  disoriented ;  unable  to  give 
age  to  examining  physician;  nor  date  and  place  of 
birth;  failed  to  recognize  his  children;  at  times  very 
confused;  became  excited;  wandered  about;  threat- 
ened to  harm  grandchildren. 

Method 

Patient  brought  to  clinic  by  children  for  examina- 
tion and  advice  as  to  what  should  be  done,  as  they 
could  not  care  for  him  because  of  his  mental  condi- 
tion. Advised  to  commit  patient  to  a  state  hospital  as 
the  only  solution  under  the  circumstances. 


Physical. 
Social. 

Recreational. 


No  need. 


Result 
Patient  committed  to  a  state  hospital  as  was  advised. 


mental  deficiency 
Case  21 

Diagnosis.  Mentally  inferior  with  hypomanic  traits. 

F.  H.  Father  queer,  deserted  family  number  of  years  ago ; 

mother  paralyzed  in  lower  limbs  for  about  15  years. 

P.  H.  Male;  age  15  ;  born  in  U.  S. ;  attended  public  school 

in  ungraded  classes. 

Psychosis.  Patient  was  a  pupil  in  a  truant  school,  and  was 

sent  to  Children's  Court  by  principal  because  of 
strange  behavior;  got  into  many  fights  with  other 
pupils;  would  bring  knives  and  slugs  to  school  and 
cause  much  trouble.  From  court  sent  to  psychopathic 
ward  for  observation  where  diagnosis  was  made.  Re- 
turned to  school  with  a  reprimand  from  judge. 
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Method 

Mental.  After  discharge  from  hospital  followed-up  and  in- 

duced to  come  to  clinic.  Stated  that  at  times  he 
heard  voices,  became  dizzy,  was  weak  and  frequently 
fell.  No  history  of  epilepsy  could  be  discovered; 
patient  was  examined  regularly  at  clinic  and  advised. 

Physical.  Condition  good;  well-developed  for  his  years;   no 

serious  ailment  found.  Mother  and  ailing  sister  ad- 
vised. 

Social.  Patient  could  not  get  along  well  with  the  principal 

and  teachers  in  the  school  which  he  attended  last. 
Obtained  transfer  to  another  truant  school  and  did 
very  well  there  during  the  few  months  he  had  to 
attend  till  his  sixteenth  birthday.  Worker  conferred 
with  principals  of  both  schools.  Patient  accounted 
for  his  bad  behavior  by  stating  his  mother  was  very  ill 
and  poor  and  he  wanted  to  go  to  work  to  help  support 
her  and  a  sick  sister ;  thought  by  misbehaving  would 
be  given  working  papers  and  discharged  from  school. 
Advised  and  helped  patient  obtain  proper  employ- 
ment; arranged  for  admission  to  a  trade  school. 

Recreational.  Helped  patient  plan  his  evening  and  spare-time  ac- 
tivities ;  joined  athletic  group  in  public  school  center. 

Result 
At  end  of  two  years,  working  regularly  as  helper, 
salary  $20.00  per  week,  all  of  which  he  gives  to  his 
mother.  No  longer  complains  of  hearing  voices;  no 
dizzy  spells.  Hypomanic  condition  cleared  up,  though 
he  is  still  mentally  inferior. 

HYSTERIA 

Case  22 
Diagnosis.         Hysteria. 
F.  H.  Negative. 

P.  H.  Female;  age  33;  born  in  Russia;  U.  S.  16  years; 

housework   and   embroiderer;    deserted   by   husband; 

one  child. 
Psychosis.  After  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  her  husband  he 

deserted  her ;  shortly  thereafter  she  suffered  a  physical 
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breakdown.  At  that  time,  i.  e.}  three  years  before 
being  referred  to  mental  hygiene  agency,  doctors  told 
her  she  had  heart  trouble  and  advised  her  not  to  exert 
herself  unduly.  Went  to  bed  and  did  not  rise  for 
three  years,  fearing  she  would  die  if  she  exerted  her- 
self. Taken  to  a  general  hospital,  remained  there  five 
weeks,  transferred  to  psychopathic  ward,  and  taken 
home  next  day  by  relatives. 


Mental. 


Method 


After  discharge  from  psychopathic  ward,  patient 
visited  by  mental  hygiene  worker.  Since  patient  could 
not  leave  the  house,  psychiatrist  visited  her  at  home. 
Worker  visited  patient  almost  daily  for  several  months ; 
through  much  coaxing  and  persuasion,  patient  was  in- 
duced to  do  things  she  had  formerly  feared  because  of 
her  supposed  heart  condition;  gotten  out  of  bed  and 
made  to  sit  in  a  chair ;  later  walked  a  few  steps ;  grad- 
ually began  to  dress  and  care  for  self ;  taken  down  to 
street  and  for  automobile  rides  until  she  finally  gained 
sufficient  confidence  in  herself  to  walk  home  from 
where  she  had  been  left,  several  blocks  from  her  home. 

Physical.  Physician  brought  to  patient  for  physical  examina- 

tions ;  taken  to  hospital  for  X-ray  of  lungs,  which  were 
found  to  be  negative  for  tuberculosis,  of  which  there 
had  been  a  suspicion ;  treated  for  her  minor  cardiac 
condition,  both  at  home  and  in  hospital.  Confidence 
restored  in  learning  that  there  was  nothing  seriously 
the  matter  with  her. 

Social.  Family  aided  financially  so  that  patient  might  be 

sent  to  seashore  for  bathing  and  convalescence.  Fam- 
ily educated  in  proper  care  of  patient. 

Recreational.      Walks  with  worker;  automobile  rides;  ocean  bath- 


Result 

After  being  under  care  for  one  year,  patient  entirely 
recovered  mentally  and  much  improved  physically. 
Members  of  family  and  neighbors  think  a  miracle  was 
achieved. 
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Diagnosis. 

F.  H. 
P.  H. 

Psychosis. 


Mental. 


Physical. 


constitutional  psychopathic  inferiority 
Case  23 

Constitutional  psychopathic  inferiority  with  de- 
pressed episodes. 

Negative;  father  many  years  older  than  mother. 

Female;  age  19;  born  in  Russia;  XJ.  S.  3  years; 
factory  worker ;  single ;  three  adult  brothers  in  city. 

Patient  became  depressed  because  of  loss  of  posi- 
tion and  attempted  suicide  by  drinking  carbolic  acid; 
taken  to  psychopathic  ward;  remained  there  a  few 
days  and  was  discharged.  Within  a  week  again  at- 
tempted suicide  by  drinking  iodine;  returned  to  psy- 
chopathic ward  and  committed  to  a  state  hospital, 
where  she  was  detained  two  months.  Shortly  after 
discharge,  threatened  on  several  occasions  to  commit 
suicide  and  to  kill  several  persons  known  to  her. 
Often  became  drunk.  Attempts  to  have  her  com- 
mitted again  unsuccessful,  as  brothers  refused  to  sign 
commitment  papers  and  physicians  on  psychopathic 
ward  refused  to  admit  her  unless  papers  were  first 
signed. 

Method 

Following  discharge  from  state  hospital  patient 
came  to  clinic  at  irregular  intervals  for  about  four 
years.  Advised  by  physician  about  her  depressions, 
etc.  Social  worker  spent  much  time  with  patient, 
helping  her  over  her  periods  of  depression  and  trying 
to  give  her  a.  new  outlook  on  life.  During  examina- 
tion at  clinic  stated,  "  I  heard  voices  when  I  was  in 
the  convalescent  home  because  it  was  very  quiet  there. 
I  was  afraid  to  sleep — I  imagined  I  saw  things  and 
heard  voices  in  my  head.  Sometimes  I  heard  someone 
walking — I  was  afraid  to  be  there — I  was  nervous." 

Patient  taken  to  physicians  and  hospitals  for  exam- 
ination and  treatment  of  various  ailments  complained 
of  by  her.  For  a  long  time  insisted  she  had  some 
gynecological  difficulty ;  examinations  by  women  physi- 
cians failed  to  discover  anything.  Sent  to  convalescent 
home  when  rundown  physically. 
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Social.  When  patient  was  out  of  work,  home  found  for  her 

and  board  and  incidentals  paid  for  by  agency.  Suit- 
able employment  found  for  patient;  sent  to  trade 
school ;  given  English  lessons  at  home  by  worker,  as 
patient  complained  that  lack  of  sufficient  knowledge 
of  language  caused  her  much  worry.  Visited  places 
of  employment  and  interested  employers  in  patient. 

Recreational.  Taken  for  walks  to  places  of  amusement;  given 
tickets  to  concerts ;  interested  in  club  work. 

Result 

Despite  all  attempts  of  physician  and  worker  to 
help  patient,  she  persisted  in  drinking,  going  to  cab- 
arets with  chance  acquaintances,  painting,  dressing  in 
a  vulgar  way,  etc.  Worker  could  not  obtain  coopera- 
tion of  brothers  when  it  was  seen  that  she  was  heading 
towards  a  life  of  immorality,  as  they  persistently  re- 
fused to  sign  commitment  papers.  During  periods  of 
depression,  patient  would  come  to  office  of  agency  in  a 
drunken  condition,  create  a  disturbance,  and  threaten 
to  kill  several  of  the  workers.  Admitted  she  was 
leading  an  immoral  life,  but  nothing  could  be  done  by 
worker  to  have  her  committed  because  of  attitude  of 
brothers  and  of  physician  in  psychopathic  ward.  Was 
finally  arrested  for  soliciting  on  the  streets  and  sent 
to  Bedford  Reformatory  for  three  years. 

Case  24 

Diagnosis.  Constitutional    psychopathic    inferiority    with    epi- 

sodes of  excitement. 

F.  H.  Father  nervous  and  irritable. 

P.  H.  Male;  age  18;  born  in  U.  S. ;  clerical  worker. 

Psychosis.  For  six  months  prior  to  admission   of  patient  to 

psychopathic  ward,  he  showed  an  inability  to  get  along 
with  his  parents  and  brothers,  with  spells  of  irritabil- 
ity; lacked  efficiency  at  work.  On  ward  was  emo- 
tionally unstable,  with  some  depression ;  had  consider- 
able insight  into  his  condition  which  he  ascribed  to 
excessive  masturbation. 
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Mental. 


Physical. 
Social. 


Recreational 


Method 

Patient  was  committed  to  a  state  hospital,  as  his 
parents  insisted  they  could  not  cope  with  him.  Re- 
mained in  hospital  for  eight  months,  was  well-behaved 
and  occupied  as  a  messenger  about  the  institution. 
After  discharge  referred  to  clinic;  found  to  have 
improved  while  in  hospital;  advised  regarding  per- 
sonal habits,  etc.  Within  a  few  weeks  parents  returned 
patient  to  hospital,  complaining  he  had  again  become 
irritable  and  unable  to  get  along  at  home.  Paroled 
within  a  few  weeks ;  in  about  two  months  returned  to 
hospital  of  own  accord ;  sent  to  city  on  an  errand  and 
failed  to  return  to  hospital.  Came  to  clinic  and 
showed  some  signs  of  improvement,  though  unusually 
talkative.  Returned  to  hospital  of  his  own  accord 
within  a  few  months,  as  he  felt  better  there  than  at 
home.  Though  hospital  physicians  were  willing  to 
discharge  him  within  a  few  weeks  after  last  admission 
and  patient  requested  his  discharge,  parents  refused  to 
take  him  home  until  he  was  in  a  much  better  condition 
mentally. 

Prescribed  at  clinic  for  slight  physical  ailment. 

Obtained  employment  for  patient  when  he  was  out 
on  parole  from  hospital.  Main  effort  was  to  educate 
parents  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  patient  and 
how  to  care  for  and  treat  him  when  he  was  at  home. 

Advised  regarding  suitable  forms  of  recreation. 

Result 

Patient  has  had  to  return  to  and  remain  in  the  state 
hospital  because  of  inability  of  parents  to  understand 
and  care  for  him  during  periods  when  he  was  irri- 
table. Lack  of  cooperation  of  parents  largely  respon- 
sible for  hospital  residence  of  patient.  Poor,  dirty 
home  in  a  crowded  tenement  district  contributing 
factor  to  irritability  of  patient.  Could  not  induce 
parents  to  move  to  a  better  neighborhood  for  sake  of 
patient,  as  father  had  business  interests  which  he  felt 
he  could  not  sacrifice.  Impossible  to  obtain  coopera- 
tion of  parents  to  have  patient  boarded  in  a  better 
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district  and  home.  Necessary  to  wait  until  patient 
becomes  older  and  his  earning  capacity  will  increase 
sufficient  to  render  it  possible  for  him  to  be  entirely 
self-supporting  when  living  away  from  home. 


Diagnosis. 
F.  H. 
P.  H. 


Psychosis. 


Case  25 

Constitutional  psychopathic  inferiority. 

Unascertained. 

Female ;  age  20 ;  born  in  U.  S. ;  typist ;  unmarried 
mother  with  one  child;  seduced  at  18  years  by  an 
Italian.  Following  death  of  father,  sent  to  orphan 
asylum  at  age  of  ten  years. 

Showed  kleptomaniac  tendencies  at  orphan  asylum; 
after  discharge  at  age  of  fifteen  consorted  with  gang 
of  thieves,  acting  as  female  accomplice.  Finally  ar- 
rested, sent  to  City  Prison  to  await  trial ;  actions  and 
behavior  caused  transfer  to  psychopathic  ward  for 
observation  and  examination;  found  that  she  was  not 
a  committable  case  though  subject  to  mild  disturb- 
ances of  short  duration.  Paroled  by  court  and  re- 
ferred to  mental  hygiene  agency. 

Method 

Mental.  Examined  at  clinic  regularly  and  advised. 

Physical.  Needs  attended  to. 

Social.  Given  clerical   work;   board  paid    as  long  as   was 

necessary ;  clothing  provided ;  baby  boarded  with  its 
father's  relatives;  worker  saw  patient  regularly  for 
two  years  and  at  intervals  for  several  years  thereafter ; 
obtained  a  stenographic  position. 

Recreational.      Advised  very  carefully. 

Result 
Patient  has  had  a  regular  position  for  several,  years 
as  stenographer  in  the  government  service,  salary 
$1200  per  year;  pays  board  for  child,  of  which  she 
is  very  fond.  Consistently  refuses  to  marry  father  of 
the  child ;  has  had  no  difficulties  for  several  years ; 
thoroughly  adjusted. 


The  presentation  of  these  twenty-five  cases,  even  though 
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in  outline  form  only,  should  give  to  the  reader  a  compara- 
tively fair  conception  of  the  problems  that  are  faced  by 
physicians  and  social  workers  in  the  clinics  of  an  organiza- 
tion specializing  in  the  social  service  side  of  mental  hygiene 
activities.  The  various  combinations  of  circumstances, 
though  numerous  as  far  as  these  few  cases  are  concerned,  do 
not  exhaust  the  wide  range  of  possible  problems  that  arise 
in  dealing  with  mental  hygiene  patients.  The  attempt  has! 
been  not  to  present  selected  and  chosen  cases,  but  rather  to 
indicate  as  far  as  possible  what  amounts  to  a  cross-section  of 
the  work  in  its  various  phases.  Lack  of  space  alone  pro- 
hibits  the  presentation  of  one  hundred  or  more  cases,  in  each 
of  which  a  particular  set  of  problems  need  solution.  Every 
mental  patient  and  his  family  are  the  source  of  a  new  group 
of  difficulties ;  and  although  certain  of  these  can  be  pigeon- 
holed as  it  were,  still  each  patient  must  be  studied  separately, 
a  plan  for  serving  prepared  and  without  hesitation  modified 
as  the  exigencies  of  the  developing  situations  demand. 


CHAPTER  VI 

Recommendations  and  Conclusion 

i.  shortcomings  of  social  service 

The  activities  of  most  social  service  agencies  depend  for 
their  efficacy  and  sphere  of  influence  for  good  in  a  com- 
munity upon  the  funds  available  from  year  to  year,  upon  the 
personnel,  the  equipment  with  which  they  have  to  work, 
and  the  moral  support  of  the  socially  minded  persons  whose 
interest  is  aroused  in  their  work.  This  is  as  true  of  a 
mental  hygiene  as  of  any  other  agency.  In  a  large  com- 
munity like  New  York  City,  there  is  never  a  dearth  of 
patients ;  the  problem  is  rather  to  obtain  sufficient  funds  to 
maintain  clinics  in  different  parts  of  the  greater  city  and  to 
render  both  medical  and  social  service  of  a  high  order. 

From  the  cases  cited  in  the  preceding  chapter  it  was  seen 
that,  at  least  with  some  types  of  patients,  such  as  those 
afflicted  with  manic  depressive  insanity,  much  can  be  ac- 
complished and  the  patients  saved  from  commitment  to  a 
state  hospital  for  the  insane.  Social  service  has  been  less 
successful  with  cases  of  dementia  praecox,  general  paralysis, 
paranoid  conditions,  psychoneuroses  and  others.  This  lack 
of  success  corresponds  to  the  failure  of  the  state  hospitals 
to  improve  the  mental  condition  of  patients  similarly  diag- 
nosed. From  one  point  of  view,  however,  this  comparison 
is  not  altogether  justified.  Social  service  with  mental  cases 
aims  to  achieve  just  what  state  hospitals  have  thus  far 
failed  to  accomplish;  if,  therefore,  psychiatric  social  work 
is  to  develop  upon  a  firm  basis  it  must  prove  its  utility  as  an 
important  and  distinct  factor  in  increasing  the  ratio  of  re- 
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coveries  and  eventually  decreasing  the  incidence  of  insanity 
and  psychoneuroses. 

II.    NEED  OF  A  NEWER  METHOD  OF  APPROACH  TO  PROBLEM 

While  it  is  true  that  social  service,  as  at  present  organized, 
functions  most  satisfactorily  with  cases  of  manic  depressive 
insanity,  it  must  be  recognized  that  psychiatric  social  work 
has  .been  largely  limited  to  treating  and  caring  for  acute, 
chronic  and  occasionally  borderline  cases,  and  that  the  much 
broader  field  of  prevention  has  in  the  main  been  neglected. 
Why  this  should  be  so  is  quite  understandable.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  public,  of  the  legislatures,  and  of  physicians  has 
been  absorbed  in  providing  suitable  places  of  confinement 
for  those  who  have  already  shown  symptoms  of  mental 
disease;  and,  as  has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out,  even  this 
phase  of  the  problem  is  still  far  from  being  adequately  met. 

During  the  past  few  years,  particularly  since  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mental  hygiene  movement,  it  has  become  more 
and  more  apparent  that  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  low 
percentage  of  recovery  and  improvement  has  been  the  cir- 
cumstance that  those  ailing  mentally  are  not  reached  soon 
enough  either  by  mental  hygiene  clinics  or  by  the  state  hos- 
pitals. Only  in  cases  of  acute  attacks  are  the  patients  given 
early  care  and  treatment ;  where  the  onset  of  the  disease  is 
gradual  and  spread  over  weeks  or  months,  the  patient  too 
often  comes  to  the  attention  of  the  specialist  in  mental 
diseases  when  nothing  but  state  hospital  care  can  be  recom- 
mended. 

The  implications  of  these  facts  are  obvious,  and  if  we 
are  to  achieve  greater  success  in  helping  those  who  are 
headed  towards  the  state  hospital  for  the  insane,  we:  must 
begin  to  attack  the  problem  in  a  different  way.  Maintain- 
ing clinics  for  the  mentally  sick,  psychiatric  social  work, 
state  hospitals  for  the  insane,  psychopathic  hospitals,  and 
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other  agencies  that  are  called  upon  to  help  meet  the  problems 
that  arise,  are  one  and  all  essential  in  a  program  aiming  to 
conserve  the  mental  health  of  a  community.  But  the  goal 
to  be  sought  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  problem  of 
insanity  should  be  a  gradual  decrease  in  the  number  of 
persons  whom  it  is  found  necessary  to  commit  to  state 
hospitals  and  similar  institutions.  Instead  of  striving  to 
obtain  larger  and  still  larger  appropriations  for  additional 
state  hospital  accommodations,  as  is  unfortunately  being 
done  at  the  present  time,  ordinary  prudence  would  indicate 
that  some  other  or  additional  action  was  necessary  to  limit 
the  ever  increasing  need  to  maintain  in  comparative  indol- 
ence thousands  of  persons  who  have  or  will  become  mentally 
ill. 

III.    MENTAL  HYGIENE  AND  CHILDHOOD 

From  the  point  of  view  of  mental  hygiene,  individuals 
may  be  said  to  fall  into  one  of  the  following  groups:  (a) 
those  now  sane,  and  who  will  remain  sane  except  through 
the  working  of  some  exogenous  factor;  (b)  those  now 
sane,  but  who  will  become  insane  under  certain  conditions ; 
(c)  those  now  insane;  (d)  those  who  have  been  insane 
but  who  are  now  recovered  and  have  returned  to  the  com- 
munity. To  this  might  be  added  a  fifth  group — those  yet 
unborn.1  From  this  it  is  seen  that  those  who  belong  to  the 
first  two  groups,  whether  children  or  adults,  may,  under 
certain  unfavorable  conditions,  come  in  time  to  be  a  part 
of  groups  (c)  and  (d).  Our  chief  problem  is  how  to  pre- 
vent this  from  coming  about,  particularly  insofar  as  the 
children  are  concerned. 

Students  of  psychiatry  have  come  to  realize  more  and 
more  that  the  patients  whom  they  have  observed  in  hos- 

1  Williams,  Frankwood  E.,  "  Psychopathic  Hospitals  and  Prophylaxis,'* 
Boston  Med.  and  Surg,  Jour.,  June  24,  1915,  p.  93 3. 
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pitals  for  the  insane  and  elsewhere  were  in  need  of  special 
study  and  care  as  children,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
society  to  have  discovered  their  special  needs  and  to  have 
given  them  the  attention  which  their  future  welfare  de- 
manded.1 Viewing  the  matter  from  the  basis  of  our  pre- 
sent knowledge,  we  may  be  inclined  to  forgive  the  failings 
of  a  generation  ago,  though  an  enlightened  public  opinion 
is  to-day  demanding  that  preventive  measures  be  taken 
early  enough  in  the  lives  of  children  to  discover  and  when 
possible  to  correct,  faulty  habits  of  mind  and  action  which 
in  later  life  may  result  in  the  development  of  some  neurosis 
or  psychosis.  A  program  which  would  show  definite  re- 
sults would  of  necessity  have  to  concern  itself  with  children 
of  a  very  early  age.  A  plan  prepared  by  Prof.  Arnold 
Gesell  of  Yale  University  for  the  complete  examination  of 
children  includes  the  following  measures,  which  would  be 
particularly  applicable  to  a  large  city,  though  likewise  ad- 
justable to  rural  and  village  conditions :  2 

(a)  A  hygienic  supervision  of  the  pre-school  period. 
This  to  result  in  a  cumulative  biographic  record  of  every 
child  from  birth  registration  to  school  entrance. 

(b)  A  psycho-physical  entrance  examination  of  every 
school  beginner.  This  examination  should  be  compre- 
hensive, thoroughgoing  and  in  close  cooperation  with 
parent  or  guardian ;  it  should  also  summarize  the  main  con- 
clusions from  the  pre-school  career  of  the  child  and  disclose 
those  children  either  superior  or  atypical  who  most  urgently 
need  a  specialized  school  career. 

(c)  A  reorganization  of  the  kindergarten  and  first  year, 
which  will  place  the  first  half  year  of  school  life  under 
systematic,  purposeful  observation. 

1  Yerkes,  Robert  M.,  "  How  We  May  Discover  Children  Who  Need 
Special  Care,"  Mental  Hygiene,  April,  191 7,  p.  252. 

J  Gesell,  Arnold,  ''Mental  Hygiene  and  the  Public  School,"  Mental 
Hygiene,  Jan.,  1919,  pp.  4-10. 
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(d)  The  development  of  a  new  type  of  school  nurse, 
who  by  supervision,  corrective  teaching,  and  home  visit- 
ing, will  further  the  concrete  everyday  tasks  of  mental 
hygiene.  Her  problems  would  be  children  with  night  ter- 
rors, the  nail  biter,  the  over  tearful  child,  the  over  silent  child, 
the  stammering  child,  the  extremely  indifferent  child,  the 
pervert,  the  infantile  child,  the  unstable  choreic,  and  a  whole 
host  of  suffering,  frustrated  and  unhealthily  constituted 
growing  minds,  that  we  are  barely  aware  of  in  a  quantita- 
tive sense,  because  we  do  not  have  the  agencies  to  bring  them 
to  our  attention  as  problems  of  public  hygiene  and  pro- 
phylaxis. 

(e)  The  development  of  reconstruction  schools,  of 
special  classes  and  vacation  camps  for  certain  groups  of 
children  who  need  specialized  treatment,  such  as  the  speech 
defective,  psychopathic  and  nervous  groups.  To  such 
schools,  classes  and  camps,  children  could  be  assigned  for 
long  or  short  periods,  and  secure  a  combination  of  medical 
and  educational  treatment  which  alone  is  adequate  to  re- 
construct them  mentally.  These  provisions  imply  neuro- 
logical and  psychiatric  specialists,  educational  psychologists 
and  teacher-nurses,  cooperating  as  public  health  experts 
in  a  work  of  mental  salvage  and  prophylaxis. 

Only  by  such  radical  and  sincere  methods  can  we  ever 
hope  to  reduce  the  massive  burden  of  adult  insanity.  Ex- 
pensive in  the  beginning,  a  preventive  juvenile  system  of 
mental  sanitation  may  after  all  prove  to  be  a  form  of 
socialized  thrift. 

IV.    MENTAL   HYGIENE  AND  ADOLESCENCE 

Adolescence  is  generally  recognized  as  a  critical  period 
in  the  mental  life  of  the  individual.  Not  only  is  it  a  period 
during  which  disorders  are  very  apt  to  develop,  but  it  is  also 
a  time  when  the  mental  balance  of  probably  every  boy  and 
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girl  is  disturbed  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree.  In  fact,  many 
of  the  breaks,  perhaps  most  of  them,  occur  in  the  adolescent 
period  or  the  period  of  early  adulthood.1  The  disturbance 
is  shown  in  a  variety  of  ways,  as  for  example,  by  a  tendency 
to  become  irritable  and  discontented  or  to  indulge  in  day- 
dreams and  romantic  fancies.  The  changes  in  behavior  and 
disposition  which  young  people  display  at  that  time  fre- 
quently make  them  difficult  to  deal  with  and  cause  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  and  worry  to  those  who  are  responsible  for 
their  care  and  upbringing. 

Emphasis  has  already  been  placed  upon  the  need  for  the 
early  recognition  of  latent  or  active  mental  disorders;  and 
upon  the  fact  that  approximately  sixty  per  cent  of  the 
patients  in  the  state  hospitals  in  New  York  State  have  been 
diagnosed  as  cases  of  dementia  praecox,  with  a  history, 
following  the  age  of  puberty,  of  inability  for  healthy  mental 
adjustment.  In  these  patients,  the  inability  to  adjust  them- 
selves resulted  in  unwholesome  habits  of  thought  and  con- 
duct, in  bad  sexual  practices  or  antisocial  acts,  and  in  certain 
types  of  mental  reactions  usually  regarded  as  manifestations 
of  mental  disease. 

In  preventing  the  development  of  these  unhealthy  types  of 
mental  adjustment  during  the  adolescent  period,  there  is  a 
very  important  field  of  work  and  one  in  which  very  little 
has  as  yet  been  done.  There  are  few  boys  or  girls  who 
would  not  be  the  better  for  some  assistance  and  guidance 
during  the  adolescent  period.  There  are  many  with  whom 
it  would  make  all  the  difference  between  becoming  useful 
members  of  society  and  permanent  inmates  of  institutions. 
The  time  to  deal  with  these  disorders  and  difficulties  of  ad- 
justment is  just  as  soon  as  they  appear,  though  the  pre- 

1  White,   William   A.,   ''Childhood':   the   Golden    Period   for   Mental 
Hygiene,"  Mental  Hygiene,  Apr.,  1920,  p.  266. 
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liminary  training  should  be  initiated  long  before  in  order 
to  inhibit  their  later  development.  The  adolescent  boy  or 
girl  should  be  helped  to  make  a  wholesome  adjustment  to 
the  demands  of  his  instinctive  nature  in  the  first  place,  for 
by  the  time  he  reaches  a  hospital  for  the  insane,  he  has 
commonly  departed  so  far  from  normal  habits  of  thought 
and  conduct  that  attempts  to  reeducate  him  are  of  very  little 
use.1  There  must  be  psychiatrists  in  the  upper  grades  of 
the  public  schools  and  in  the  high  schools,  for  frequently  it 
is  there  that  incipient  mental  disorder  first  shows  itself. 
There  must  be  more  mental  hygiene  clinics  and  education 
of  the  public  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  mental  hygiene. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  at  this  point  that  the  mental 
hygiene  division  of  the  Free  Synagogue,  of  which  mention 
has  already  been  made,  has  established  and  maintains  a 
country  home  or  camp  to  which  are  sent  adolescent  girls  re- 
commended by  physicians,  nurses,  teachers,  social  service 
agencies  and  others.  The  girls  are  examined  by  a  psychia- 
trist and  if  found  to  be  cases  of  mental  maladjustment  in 
danger  of  developing  some  mental  or  nervous  disorder,  they 
are  sent  to  the  camp  for  a  period  of  several  weeks  or  even 
months.  While  there  they  are  under  the  constant  and 
direct  supervision  of  a  nurse  specially  trained  in  work  with 
this  type  of  girl.  They  are  followed-up  after  discharge, 
hold  reunions  throughout  the  fall  and  winter,  and  in  case  of 
further  need  of  country  care  are  permitted  to  return  to  the 
camp  until  their  condition  has  shown  marked  improvement. 
The  experiment  has  well  justified  the  expense  involved  and 
raises  the  hope  that  similar  camps  or  convalescent  homes 
for  other  groups  will  prove  to  be  a  very  effective  means  of 
preventing  mental  and  nervous  breakdowns  in  later  life. 

*  Harrington,  Milton  A.T  "  Mental  Disorder  in  Adolescence/'  Mental 
Hygiene,  Apr.,  1920,  p.  379. 
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V.    MENTAL  HYGIENE  NEEDS  OF  A  COMMUNITY 

The  object  of  this  study  having  been  largely  limited  to 
a  consideration  of  the  social  aspects  of  the  treatment  of  the 
insane,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  point  out  in  closing,  the 
fundamental  items  of  a  mental  hygiene  program  for  a  com- 
munity, taking  for  granted  that  the  thoughts  already  ex- 
pressed, particularly  upon  the  problem  of  the  child  and  the 
adolescent,  do  not  need  reiteration. 

Mental  hygiene  activities,  as  will  be  remembered,  aimed 
first  of  all  to  educate  the  mass  of  people  regarding  the  essen- 
tials of  proper  nervous  and  mental  life.  Following  this 
came  the  establishment  of  mental  hygiene  clinics  with  their 
psychiatrists  and  specially  trained  social  workers.  The 
plan  of  activities  of  certain  mental  hygiene  clinics  operating 
in  New  York  City  was  presented  in  the  preceding  chapter 
and  it  was  implied  that  the  equipment  of  the  mental  hygiene 
agency  operating  these  clinics  is  by  no  means  adequate  to 
meet  the  pressing  needs.  It  is  not  merely  a  question  of 
inadequate  financial  resources  to  establish  more  clinics  in 
different  parts  of  the  city ;  other  fundamentals  are  lacking  to 
round  out  the  activities  and  power  for  service  to  the  com- 
munity. A  presentation  of  these  will  go  a  considerable 
way  toward  indicating  what  the  minimum  facilities  should 
be  in  every  large  community  in  order  to  meet  the  mental 
hygiene  requirements. 

First  of  all  we  can  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  in  any 
given  community  the  mental  hygiene  facilities  are  not  ade- 
quate to  serve  those  in  pressing  need  of  this  kind  of  medical 
attention.  There  is  not  a  city  of  any  size  where  sufficient 
emphasis  is  being  placed  upon  the  mental  health  of  the 
population,  either  through  the  activities  of  the  public  institu- 
tions and  their  officers,  by  private  agencies,  or  a  combina- 
tion of  both.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  mental 
hygiene  idea  is  only  beginning  to  take  root  in  various  sec- 
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tions  of  the  country.  It  will  be  some  time  before  an 
awakened  and  aroused  public  conscience  takes  recognition 
of  its  needs,  spurred,  perhaps,  by  the  propaganda  and  stimu- 
lation of  local  societies  for  mental  hygiene  or  (by  the 
National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene. 

It  should  again  be  made  plain  that,  as  at  present  organ- 
ized, state  hospitals  are  not  prepared  to  meet  the  mental 
hygiene  needs  of  a  community  without  the  active  assistance 
and  financial  support  of  private  organizations.  By  this  is 
meant  that  the  private  agencies  should  cooperate  with  and 
supplement  the  work  of  the  state  hospitals  by  various  activi- 
ties, some  of  which  will  be  explained  in  the  f  ollowmg  section. 

VI.    MENTAL   HYGIENE  AGENCIES 

At  least  four  elements  are  necessary  to  the  proper  organi- 
zation of  a  mental  hygiene  agency.  These  are  (a)  clinics; 
(b)  convalescent  homes;  (c)  a  model  factory  or  workshop; 
and  (d)  a  psychiatric  institute  functioning  in  conjunction 
with  the  other  items  in  the  program. 

(a)  Clinics.  Clinic  organization  and  plan  of  service  have 
already  been  discussed  and  will  be  passed  over  at  this  point, 
except  to  note  the  further  suggestion  that  before  the  estab- 
lishment of  any  clinics  in  a  community  a  survey  should  be 
made  of  the  distribution  of  the  population  that  is  most  likely 
to  come  to  these  mental  hygiene  clinics.  Moreover,  when- 
ever possible,  such  clinics  should  be  established  within  the 
buildings  of  a  general  hospital.  With  the  development  of 
hospitals  as  health  centers,  it  seemis  most  advisable  that 
mental  hygiene  clinics  should  also  become  part  of  the  com- 
munity health  program. 

(b)  Convalescent  Homes.  Those  engaged  in  psychia- 
tric social  work  often  feel  themselves  at  a  loss  as  to 
where  to  send  a  mental  case  in  need  of  convalescent  care. 
It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  there  is  hardly  a  con- 
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valescent  home  or  institution  in  or  near  New  York  City  at 
present  that  will  accept  as  an  inmate  one  who  has  been  dis- 
charged from  a  state  hospital  and  is  in  need  of  a  temporary 
change  of  environment  or  convalescent  care.  The  only  in- 
stitution approximating  such  a  place  which  receives  mental 
cases  is  the  camp  already  mentioned,  and  to  which,  because 
of  lack  of  room,  only  adolescent  girls  are  admitted.  As  a, 
result  of  this  state  of  affairs,  early  mental  cases  and  those 
verging  upon  a  breakdown  must  be  committed  to  state  hos- 
pitals from  which  they  might  otherwise  be  saved,  or  they 
must  be  sent  to  private  sanatoria,  where  the  standard  of 
care  and  attention  is  often  inferior.  In  the  case  of  single 
persons  without  any  immediate  relatives  or  friends  in  the 
community,  the  attempt  has  to  be  made  at  an  early  stage  to 
board  them  in  selected  private  homes.  None  of  these  ex- 
pedients has  as  yet  been  found  satisfactory.  The  only 
solution  that  seems  at  all  feasible  is  the  establishment  of  one 
or  more  convalescent  homes  specializing  in  the  care  of 
mental  cases.  These  might  be  similar  to  the  institutions 
already  in  existence  to  which  are  sent  persons  in  danger  of 
a  physical  breakdown,  or  those  recuperating  from  surgical 
operations  and  severe  physical  ailments. 

(c)  Workshop  for  Mental  Hyg&ne  Patients.  From  a 
reading  of  the  cases  cited  in  the  preceding  chapter  it  must 
have  been  realized  that  one  of  the  main  difficulties  faced  in 
trying  to  assist  patients  to  readjust  themselves  was  the 
inability  to  provide  suitable  employment  for  them  under 
favorable  working  conditions.  It  is  not  very  difficult  to 
find  some  kind  of  work  when  there  is  a  labor  shortage,  but 
the  problem  is  so  to  place  mental  hygiene  patients  that  for 
one  reason  or  another  they  will  not  feel  compelled  to  leave 
the  job  found  for  them  within  a  few  hours  or  days  after 
beginning  work.  The  difficulty  is  that  these  persons  cannot 
fit  into  what  we  to-day  call,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  the 
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normal  industrial  life.  They  must  have  working  condi- 
tions specially  planned  to  meet  their  particular  needs. 
Thus,  the  recovered  and  improved  cases  of  manic  depressive 
insanity  find  it  well-nigh  impossible  to  return  to  former 
sweatshop  and  high-speed  industrial  life  without  exposing 
themselves  to  a  relapse  and  readmission  to  the  state  hospital. 
The  numerous  early  cases  of  dementia  praecox  and  others 
lose  one  position  after  another  because  the  employer  does 
not  understand  and  refuses  to  sympathize  with  their  con- 
dition and  discharges  them  when  they  repeatedly  come  late 
in  the  morning,  when  they  feel  indisposed  and  remain  away 
from  work,  and  otherwise  fail  to  measure  up  to  the  standard 
and  pace  set  by  their  healthy  fellow-workers. 

Suitable  occupation  under  favorable  conditions  is  an 
established  and  recognized  therapeutic  agent  for  mental 
cases.  To  prevent  the  numerous  relapses  and  hospital  read- 
missions,  as  well  as  to  stave  ofY,  in  the  first  place,  the  need 
for  commitment  because  of  social  maladjustment  arising 
from  industrial  and  occupational  difficulties,  model  work- 
shops for  mental  hygiene  patients  should  be  established. 
A  workshop  for  Jewish  men  and  women  afflicted  with 
tuberculosis  has  for  several  years  been  in  operation  in  New 
York  City  under  the  direction  of  a  social  agency.  The 
project  long  ago  outgrew  the  experimental  stage  and  has 
from  its  inception  been  a  successful  venture  from  the 
social,  medical,  occupational  and  economic  viewpoints.  The 
same  kind  of  workshop,  with  certain  necessary  modifications, 
should  be  established  for  mental  hygiene  patients.  It  would 
then  not  be  necessary  for  patients  discharged  from  state 
hospitals  to  reenter  at  once  the  industry  which  in  the  first 
place  contributed  to  their  mental  or  nervous  breakdown. 
Those  suffering  from  the  milder  forms  of  mental  disease 
could  find  gainful  occupation  where  they  would  work  under 
the  supervision  of  those  who  understood  their  condition, 
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and  where  they  would  not  be  compelled  to  work  when  they 
were  not  well.  The  establishment  of  such  an  industrial 
unit  or  center  would  indeed  be  a  landmark  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  health  conscience  of  the  community,  and  in  the 
progress  of  the  mental  hygiene  movement. 

(d)  Psychopathic  Hospital.  The  fourth  element  neces- 
sary to  round  out  the  program  of  work  of  a  mental  hygiene 
organization  is  a  psychopathic  hospital,  to  which  might  be 
admitted  for  observation  and  treatment  cases  of  mild  men- 
tal disturbance  otherwise  destined  to  go  about  neglected 
until  they  finally  had  to  be  sent  to  a  state  hospital.  The 
need  for  such  an  institution  is  particularly  apparent  in  a 
large  cosmopolitan  city  like  New  York,  with  its  thousands 
of  admissions  annually  to  the  psychopathic  wards  of  general 
hospitals,  from  which  but  comparatively  few  are  discharged 
except  to  a  state  hospital.  Such  an  institution  as  proposed 
would  be  in  a  position  to  treat  patients  long  before  they 
were  in  need  of  state  hospital  care,  and  only  such  patients 
as  it  was  possible  to  help  to  mental  health  within  a  compara- 
tively short  time  would  be  admitted  for  treatment. 

The  question  of  the  utility  of  psychopathic  or  reception 
hospitals  has  been  discussed  elsewhere  and  will  not  be 
reopened.  It  is  sufficient  to  state  that  in  large  communities! 
such  an  institution  is  essential  to  a  complete  plan  for  the 
early  care  and  treatment  of  mental  and  nervous  cases,  and 
that  the  work  and  results  of  the  Boston  Psychopathic  Hos- 
pital as  well  as  of  the  Phipps  Institute  in  Baltimore  have 
completely  justified  the  hopes  of  the  original  sponsors  of 
the  idea. 

It  is  felt  by  many  students  of  the  problem  in  New  York 
City,  that,  due  to  the  large  Jewish  population  in  New  York, 
as  well  as  to  the  peculiar  psychology  of  the  Jew  and  more 
especially  of  the  recent  immigrants  among  the  Jews,  it  would 
be  advisable  to  plan  and  erect  a  Jewish  psychopathic  hos- 
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pital  or  institute,  either  as  an  independent  unit  or  as  a  part 
of  ail  already  established  general  or  special  hospital.  The 
organization  of  a  committee  representative  of  various 
elements  of  the  community  and  interested  primarily  in  pre- 
ventive and  reconstructive  work  along  lines  of  mental 
hygiene,  and  the  establishment  of  clinics,  convalescent  homes, 
workshops,  and  a  psychopathic  hospital,  would  be  a  great 
step  forward  in  mental  hygiene  and  psychiatric  social  work. 
Such  a  group  has  already  been  formed  among  the  Jews 
of  New  York,  but  its  efforts  are  still  in  their  infancy.  The 
plan  outlined  for  a  community  program  is  applicable  to 
any  city,  though  it  would  have  to  be  modified  somewhat  to 
meet  local  conditions. 

VII.    CONCLUSION 

In  attempting  to  point  out  and  discuss  the  social  aspects 
of  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  the  primary  aim  of  the 
writer  has  been  to  bring  before  those  who-  are  vitally  in- 
terested in  the  whole  and  baffling  question  of  insanity, 
whether  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  physician,  minister, 
social  worker  or  layman,  facts  which  will  lead  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  various  phases  of  the  problem.  The 
presentation  of  the  development  of  legislation  affecting  the 
insane  in  New  York  State  in  the  first  chapter  was  intended 
as  a  background  upon  which  to  picture  the  other  aspects 
which  were  later  considered,  for  much  of  the  care  and 
treatment  of  the  insane  is  integrally  related  to  the  question 
of  legislation.  The  three  subsequent  chapters  presented, 
first,  the  patient  before  coming  to  and  while  in  the 
psychopathic  ward  of  a  general  hospital  as  well  as  the 
disposition  of  such  patients ;  second,  the  patient  in  the  state 
hospital  to  which  he  was  transferred  fromi  the  psychopathic 
ward,  and  his  disposition  by  the  state  hospital ;  and  third,  the 
patient  after  leaving  the  state  hospital.     These  three  chap- 
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ters  indicated  what  the  city  and  state  were  doing  for  the 
insane  who  came  under  their  care.  The  fifth  chapter  por- 
trayed the  activities  of  a  privately  supported  social  agency 
specializing  in  mental  hygiene  activities.  The  recommenda- 
tions of  the  final  chapter  point  out  the  lines  the  newer  work 
for  mental  cases  will  have  to  follow  in  order  to  achieve  a 
higher  degree  of  success  in  preventing  and  curing  insanity, 
With  the  public  aroused  to  a  deeper  interest  in  all  that  per- 
tains to  the  insane,  improved  methods  of  treating  mental 
disorders  would  develop  apace. 
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PREFACE 

The  free  negro  class  in  Maryland  sprang  up  in  connec- 
tion with  the  institution  of  slavery.  Of  slavery  in  the  pro- 
vincial era  the  following  were  the  outstanding  character- 
istics: the  social  status  was  substantially  fixed;  the  formal 
legal  status  was  also  well-defined,  although  in  practice 
liberties  of  varying  extent  were  enjoyed  by  many  slaves; 
and  the  economic  welfare  ranged  from  the  meanest  to  one 
as  good  as  that  of  the  average  white  person.  In  some  re- 
spects, therefore,  the  slave  negro's  position  approximated 
that  of  the  white  citizen,  and  it  was  probably  improved,  at 
least  on  the  economic  side,  after  the  provincial  era  had 
passed.  The  problem  here,  however,  is  the  rise  and  con- 
dition of  the  free  negro.  Formally  the  first  important  step 
was  the  acquisition  by  the  negro  of  the  property  right  in 
his  own  person  and  services.  In  early  practice  the  act  of 
manumission  had  been  designed  to  effectuate  this  so  com- 
pletely that  no  legal  obstacle  should  remain  to  hinder  the 
progress  of  self -improvement.  If  it  failed  to  attain  that 
object,  the  default  was  probably  due  to  the  peculiarities  of 
the  negro  himself,  i.  e.  that  his  racial  distinctness  from  the 
whites  continued  to  be  as  marked  as  that  of  the  slave  and 
that  his  impotency  for  organizing  to  protect  and  promote 
his  own  interests  left  him  both  subordinate  and  very  de- 
pendent. Thus  although  manumission  did  mark  him  off 
from  the  slave,  since  in  the  process  it  created  in  the  popula- 
tion a  formally  separate  class,  it  seemed  thereby  to  build 
up  a  separate  and  unwelcome  institution.  This  institutional 
phase  was  called  by  some  "  free-negroism."  Another 
397]  7 
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aspect  of  the  situation  lay  in  that,  while  negro  slavery  had 
been  a  disappointment,  "  f  ree-negroism  "  as  supplanting  it 
was  also  not  deemed  a  success.  Something,  it  was  thought, 
had  to  foe  done  about  that.  The  thing  attempted  was  to 
create  and  execute  a  legal  status  to  correspond  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  class  itself.  The  matter  was  thrown  into  state 
politics,  and  the  status  became  as  ill-denned  as  was  the  free 
negro's  position  hybrid  and  anomalous.  The  problem  has 
received  less,  exposition  than  the  numbers  of  the  free  negroes 
seem  to  merit.  The  pages  that  follow  endeavor  to  help 
fill  the  void. 

The  subject  of  the  free  negro  has  not  been  left  untouched. 
Sidelights  on  the  earlier  period  are  to  be  found  in  Mac- 
Cormac's  White  Servitude  in  Maryland,  and  some  in- 
formation occurs  in  certain  of  the  general  and  special  his- 
tories, but  in  Brackett's  The  Negro  in  Maryland  is  found 
a  predecessor  in  which  the  space  devoted  to  manumission 
and  the  free  negroes  nearly  equals  that  given  to  the  slaves. 
Dr.  Brackett's  faithful  chronicle  of  the  formal  history  has 
made  his  work  an  inevitable  help  in  its  field.  Although  the 
present  study  is  narrower  in  scope,  and  although  in  its 
chapters  II,  III  and  X,  especially,  it  retraces  many  o>f  the  stepsi 
taken  in  the  preceding  work,  in  chapters  II  and  X,  at  least, 
it  draws  upon  lucrative  materials  from  which  the  earlier 
work  derived  nothing  mentionafole.  It  has  seemed  meet 
to  interweave  what  these  sources  yielded  with  the  formal 
history,  and  thus  to<  give  further  account  of  the  following* 
matters :  the  reasons  for  the  manumission  of  some  negroes 
and  the  failure  to  manumit  others,  how  manumission 
was  understood  and  executed  by  the  owners  of  negroes, 
the  territorial  distribution  of  the  free  negroes  and  slaves, 
the  genesis,  development,  retardation  and  fiasco  of  the 
colonization  movement  and  the  clash  of  economic  interests 
over  the  negro  question  in  state  politics.     Furthermore, 
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although  Brackett  has  given  the  law  and  some  of  the 
other  facts  about  apprenticeship  and  vagrancy,  and  al^ 
though  the  materials  contained  in  Bishop  Payne's  History 
of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  were  indispen- 
sable to  the  chapter  on  the  church,  chapters  IV-IX  (inclu- 
sive) attempt  to  cover  ground  that  had  not  been  previously 
cultivated  intensively. 

The  work  whose  results  are  presented  was  first  under- 
taken at  the  instance  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  A  subvention  from  that  source  made  possible 
the  assembling  of  most  of  the  materials  used.  The  writer 
wishes  further  to  make  acknowledgments  to  Mr.  Alfred 
H.  Stone,  Professor  J.  C.  Ballagh  and  Dr.  B.  C.  Steiner 
for  assistance  and  counsel;  to  the  library  staffs  of  the 
Peabody  Institute  and  the  Maryland  and  New  York  His- 
torial  Societies  and  to  the  custodians  of  state  and  county 
archives  and  of  certain  church  records  and  business  account 
books  for  permission  to  use  materials  and  for  assistance  dur- 
ing the  researches;  and  finally  to  his  wife  who  aided  for 
months  in  exploring  many  volumes  of  newspapers  and 
public  records. 

James  M.  Wright. 
Georgetown  College. 


INTRODUCTION 

In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  several  of  the 
European  nations  founded  colonies  on  the  coasts  and  islands 
of  the  Americas.  Their  establishment  was  due  to  mingled 
political,  commercial,  religious  and  personal  causes.  The 
colonizing  powers  sought  to  achieve  European  ends  through 
American  agency,  often  utterly  neglecting  or  deliberately 
injuring  the  interests  of  their  own  settlements.  The  pop- 
ulation of  the  new  lands  was  to  come  from  the  two  old  con- 
tinents across  the  sea,  Europe  and  Africa.  As  to  the 
character  of  the  settlers  that  were  to  come,  each  community 
had  its  own  demands  and  wishes,  which  were  more  or  less 
like  those  of  its  neighbors.  Had  there  been  a  freedom  of 
choice,  no  doubt  each  colony  would  have  preferred  to  receive 
its  population  from  the  best  classes  of  its  own  mother-land. 
As  it  was,  each  one  received  such  laborers,  and  other 
persons,  as  the  statesmen  "  at  home "  who  regulated  its 
affairs  chose  to  let  it  have  or  to  impose  upon  it. 

The  English  province  of  Maryland,  established  in  1634, 
was  one  of  these  settlements.  Its  people  were  bent  on  per- 
sonal enrichment.1  They  found  that  an  ample  supply  of 
land  was  to  be  had  at  small  cost,  but  that  labor  was  scarce. 
Before  long  too,  it  was  found  that  men  of  small  means  could 
use  the  land  to  raise  themselves  to  a  position  of  comfort,  or 
even  of  affluence.  As  a  consequence  energetic  laborers 
were  not  content  to  be  other  than  proprietors,  working  the 
land  for  themselves.  Their  constant  conversion  into  land- 
holders depleted  the  ranks  of  the  manual  laborers  and  kept 

1  Cf.  Gambrall,  History  of  Early  Maryland,  pp.  65-67. 
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the  wages  of  voluntary  laborers  high.1  The  demands  for 
labor  were  importunate.  The  factors  determining  both  the 
manner  of  supplying  the  demand  and  the  character  of  the 
supply  were  external  and  complex.  The  turn  taken  by 
events  was  destined  to  establish  in  Maryland  population 
elements  similar,  as  it  were,  to  those  of  Virginia,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  Pennsylvania  on  the  other.  The  outward  re- 
sults of  it  will  be  noted  in  a  brief  survey  of  the  evolution 
of  the  labor  system  of  the  colony  and  commonwealth. 

Three  different  systems  of  labor — bond  servitude,  negro 
slavery  and  free  wage  labor — have  successively  held  fore- 
most rank  in  Maryland  industry.  All  were  found  in  the 
early  province,  and  although  each  one  subsequently  devel- 
oped in  its  own  way,  it  was  influenced  in  its  course  by  the 
other  two :  the  employers,  whenever  they  were  able,  choos- 
ing that  one  which  seemed  to  offer  the  greatest  advantages 
to  themselves.  Each  new  ship-load  of  laborers  that  arrived 
was  generally  at  once  absorbed  into  the  working  class  with- 
out satisfying  the  demand.  But  the  poverty  that  impelled 
many  persons  in  England  to  seek  to  come  to  the  province 
was  a  bar  to  their  taking  passage,  until  the  redemption  prin- 
ciple came  into  vogue.  In  the  system  based  upon  it,  the 
provisions  for  simultaneously  compensating  ship-owners  for 
the  costs  of  affording  passage  to  America,  for  securing  the 
labor  of  passengers  to  provincial  landholders  for  long  terms 
after  arrival,  and  for  freeing  the  laborers  after  the  fulfil- 
ment of  their  contracts  opened  the  door  through  which  em- 
ployers and  workers  were  brought  together.  The  indenture 
contracts  binding  the  parties  concerned  and  fixing  the  dura- 
tion and  the  other  terms  of  service  gave  to  the  system  the 
names  of  "  indented  servitude "  and  "  bond  servitude.' ' 
The  advantages  it  offered  on  both  sides  made  it  the  preferred 
method  of  employing  labor,  until  in  the  last  half  of  the 

^acCormac,  White  Servitude  in  Maryland,  pp.  33-34. 
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eighteenth  century  the  more  desirable  portion  of  the  supply 
from  the  mother  country  was  curtailed.1  Thereafter,  al- 
though new  recruits  long  continued  to  come  from  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,2  white  servitude  yielded  to  negro  slavery 
the  predominance  in  the  field  of  agricultural  labor. 

The  beginnings  of  slavery  in  Maryland  were  made  in  the 
first  decade  of  its  history.  Just  when  the  first  negroes  were 
brought  in 3  is  uncertain,  but  slaves  who  were  probably 
negroes  were  mentioned  in  two  acts  of  the  provincial  as- 
sembly in  1638-39;  and  three  years  later  the  governor  be- 
came owner  of  a  gang  of  slaves.4  The  increase  in  numbers 
was  slow  and  the  labor  demand  so  great  that  for  a  time  the 
importation  of  negroes  was  invited  by  statute.5  Forty  years 
afterwards  there  were  in  the  province  according  to  the  best 
information  now  available  only  about  8000  negroes,  about 
17  per  cent  of  the  whole  population.6     A  change  had  set  in 

1  MacMormac,  op.  cit.,  pp.  107-09.  "  Spirited  "  persons  and  transported 
convicts  were  often  merged  among  the  redemptioners.  According  to 
MacCormac  the  presence  of  convicts  greatly  injured  the  system.  Cf. 
also  Boucher,  A  View  of  the  Causes  and  Consequences  of  the  American 
Revolution,  pp.  183-184,  189. 

a  Hennighausen,  The  Redemptioners,  Second  Annual  Report  of  the 
Society  for  the  Study  of  the  History  of  the  Germans  of  Maryland. 

'  Dr.  Brackett,  The  Negro  m  Maryland,  p.  26,  writes :  "  When,  and  by 
whom  the  first  negroes  were  brought  to  Maryland,  we  do  not  know ;  but 
it  was  soon  after  the  settlement."  Inasmuch  as  it  is  known  that  the 
negroes  were  there  early,  the  question  is  of  only  curious  interest. 
Cf.  Kennedy,  History  and  Statistics  of  Maryland,  p.  9. 

4  Archives  of  Maryland,  vol.  i,  pp.  41,  80;  vol.  iv,  p.  189. 

5  Laws,  1671,  ch.  ii. 

%Cf.  Browne,  Maryland:  the  History  of  a  Palatinate,  pp.  199-200; 
Brackett,  The  Negro  in  Maryland,  pp.  38-39;  Mereness,  Maryland  as  a 
Proprietary  Province,  pp.  130-32.  These  estimates  are  probably  based 
upon  the  list  of  the  population  in  the  Public  Record  Office  in  London, 
mentioned  in  Stevens,  Historical  Index,  vol.  viii.  Kennedy,  op.  cit., 
ascribes  to  Maryland  only  30,000  people  as  late  as  1715.  Cf.  also 
DuBois,  Suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade,  p.  15- 
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already,  however,  and  the  great  activity  of  the  British 
merchants  in  furnishing  negroes  to  the  planters  resulted  in 
making  the  negro  population  in  1755  about  30  per  cent  of  the 
total  population,  notwithstanding  that  the  latter  had  more 
than  trebled  in  the  interval.1  In  1755  the  slaves  were  24.3 
per  cent  of  the  whole  population,  the  negroes,  free  and  slave, 
29.5  per  cent  and  the  whites  70.5  per  cent.  The  next  gen- 
eration, closing  with  the  first  federal  census,  witnessed  a 
crucial  contest  between  slave  and  free  labor — perhaps  also 
between  negro  and  white  labor.  In  its  course  the  slaves  in- 
creased 136.8  per  cent,  the  total  of  the  negroes  145  per  cent, 
and  the  whites  92.8  per  cent,  so  that  in  1790  the  three  classes 
respectively  were  32.2  per  cent,  34.7  per  cent,  and  65.3  per 
cent  of  the  whole  population.  But  numerically  the  increase  of 
the  freemen,  106  692,  was  79.3  per  cent  greater  than  that  of 
the  slaves,  that  of  the  whites  alone  68.7  per  cent  greater  than 
that  of  the  slaves  and  62.2  per  cent  greater  than  that  of 
all  the  negroes,  even  though  in  the  years  1775-82  the 
negro  increase  had  exceeded  that  of  the  whites  by  more  than 
6000. 2  The  distribution  of  these  increments  was  significant. 
The  negroes  were  settled  in  all  parts  of  the  state,  but  with 
considerable  advantage  to  Southern  Maryland  and  the 
Eastern  Shore.  The  whites,  however,  were  settled  chiefly 
in  the  northern  counties  and  in  Baltimore  City,  hence  the 
establishment  on  the  respective  spheres  of  predominance  of 
slave  and  free  labor  in  the  state  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

Calculating  on  the  basis  of  the  United  States  Census  estimates, 
Kennedy,  op.  cit.,  the  percentage  of  negroes  in  the  population  in  1756 
was  29.9  per  cent,  and  on  the  figures  of  the  Gentlemen's  Magazine,  1764, 
p.  261,  it  was  29.5  per  cent  in  1755.  The  one  may  have  been  based 
upon  the  same  enumeration  as  the  other. 

'The  increase  of  the  negroes  after  1790  was  confined  mainly  to  that  of 
the  freemen,  as  will  be  shown  below.  The  maximum  ratio  of  negroes  to 
total  population  was  reached  at  38  per  cent  in  1810.  By  i860  it  had 
declined  to  24.9  per  cent. 
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Thus  it  was  that  negro  slavery  and  white  servitude  sprang 
up  about  the  same  time;  that  neither  one  at  any  time  em- 
braced the  whole  laboring  population;  that  the  former  fell 
into  an  inferior  position,  until  the  avidity  of  English  slave 
traders  brought  on  its  progressive  development  in  the 
eighteenth  century;  that  it  continued  to  grow  rapidly  after 
its  rival  had  begun  to  decline ;  that  it  reached  its  height  at 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  and  that  soon  thereafter 
disintegrating  forces,  which  had  already  impaired  its  posi- 
tion, reversed  its  process  of  growth  and  prepared  the  way 
for  its  extinction  during  the  great  war  between  the  states. 
Some  voluntary  laborers,  it  appears,  were  employed  for 
wages  in  the  early  province.  "  Hired  servants  "  are  men- 
tioned in  some  of  the  statutes,1  and  in  the  census  of  Mary- 
land of  1755,  as  published  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
hired  servants  are  mentioned,  but  are  merged  into  the  same 
column  with  indented  servants.2  The  conditions  under 
which  their  services  were  to  be  procured  and  remunerated, 
however,3  linked  with  that  of  the  profitableness  of  using 
involuntary  laborers,  forbade  any  great  dependence  upon 
them.  Their  number  was  obviously  small.  But  in  the 
last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  causes  that  checked 
the  growth  of  white  servitude  *  without  correspondingly 
checking  the  growth  of  the  white  population  increased  the 
relative  importance  of  free  labor.  And,  although  the  manu- 
mission of  a  slave  did  not  in  every  point  of  view  mean  the 
the  addition  of  a  free  laborer,  the  decay  of  slavery  contri- 
buted to  the  same  end.  These  two'  changes — the  decline  of 
slavery  and  the  advance  of  free  labor — left  no  part  of  the 

lLaws,  1715,  ch.  xix  and  ch.  xliv,  Archives  of  Maryland,  vol.  xiii, 
p.  452,  vol.  xxii,  p.  546.     Cf.  Mereness,  op.  cit.,  pp.  i$3-34« 
2  Gentleman's  Magazine,  1764,  p.  261. 

*  MacCormac,  op.  cit.,  pp.  33-34. 

*  Op.  cit.,  pp.  107-09. 
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state  unaffected.1  To  carry  further  the  statement  of  the 
last  paragraph  above:  the  two  generations  after  the  first 
federal  census  witnessed  a  loss  of  15.38  per  cent  on  the  part 
of  the  slaves,  but  gains  of  54.06  per  cent,  943.6  per  cent  and 
147.2  per  cent  on  the  part  of  all  negroes,  of  free  negroes  and 
of  the  whites  respectively.  The  total  free  population  gained 
176.8  per  cent  of  which  the  free  negroes  comprised  19.8  per 
cent.  As  a  consequence  the  eighth  federal  census  showed 
in  the  several  classes  the  following  percentages  of  the  total 
population:  slaves  12.7  per  cent,  free  negroes  12.2  per  cent, 
whites  75.1  per  cent  and  total  freemen  87.3  per  cent.  The 
territorial  distribution  of  the  increments  of  this  period,  ex- 
cepting that  of  the  free  negroes,  was  substantially  like  that 
of  the  preceding  period. 

The  import  of  the  above  survey  at  this  stage  is  that  in  the 
period  of  chief  interest  for  this  study,  that  expiring  between 
the  close  of  the  revolution  and  the  war  of  secession,  the 
free  negroes  constantly  increased  at  the  expense  of  slavery ; 
that  owing  to  manumissions  of  slaves  and  the  interstate 
slave  trade  slavery  declined  after  18 10,  until  in  i860  slaves 
and  free  negroes  stood  with  respect  to  each  other  as  50.95 
and  49.05 ;  that  there  was  but  one  section  of  the  state  in 
which  slavery  was  not  being  rapidly  depleted ;  and  that  the 
percentage  of  excess  of  the  whites  over  all  the  negroes 
which  had  been  41  per  cent  in  1755  and  30.6  per  cent  in 
1790  had  risen  to  50.2  per  cent  by  i860. 

The  early  free  negroes  are  not  to  be  thought  of  apart 
from  slave  negroes  and  slave  masters.  In  a  formal  sense, 
as  possessed  of  the  formal  status  of  freedom,  they  had  been 
raised  above  the  slaves  and  had  become  entitled  to*  the  legal 

*It  shouldi  be  noted  that  Southern  Maryland,  however,  including  six 
counties  in  1790,  and  seven  counties  in  the  same  bounds  in  i860,  gained 
only  194,  or  0.39  of  one  per  cent,  in  its  number  of  slaves  between  1790 
and  i860,  while  its  number  of  freemen  increased  24.3  per  cent. 
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privileges  and  immunities  of  freemen  under  the  common 
law.  Had  other  things  been  equal,  and  had  there  been  no 
specific  provisions  of  law  applying  to  their  case,  freed 
negroes  and  their  descendants  would  have  been  placed  upon 
a  par  with  white  freemen.  But  the  shifting  from  one 
legal  category  to  another  left  negro  persons  unaltered  with 
respect  to  fitness  for  the  station  they  had  thereby  attained. 
It  did  not  make  them  independent  of  doles  from  the  larders 
and  ward-robes  of  the  whites ;  it  did  not  essentially  change 
their  occupations,  their  abodes,  or  their  diversions ;  it  failed 
to  raise  their  intellects  above  those  of  the  slaves,  with 
whom  they  continued  to  associate  and  consort.  Hence  in 
the  economic  point  of  view  they  were  not  sharply  disting- 
uished, and  on  the  social  side  still  less  so,  from  those  whose 
status,  as  the  law  would  have  had  it,  was  lower  than  their 
own.  Their  position  was  anomalous.  They  were  played 
upon  by  a  complex  of  forces,  some  of  which  arising  outside 
the  state,  were  met  and  crossed  by  internal,  counter  forces. 
They  themselves  were  impotent.  They  went  hither  and 
thither  as  they  were  impelled. 

The  history  of  the  free  negroes  in  Maryland  may  be 
divided  into  two  periods,  one  before,  the  other  after  the 
general  emancipation  of  the  civil  war  period. 

The  formal  act  of  emancipation  occurred  in  Maryland  in 
1864.  The  first  period  was  marked  by  the  obscure  rise  of 
free  negroes  among  the  slaves  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  and  by  their  development  in  the  manner 
noted  in  the  above  paragraphs.  The  later  period  opened 
with  the  merging  of  all  negroes  into  a  common  class  by  the 
extinction  of  slavery,  and  has  witnessed  a  continued  in- 
crease in  the  negro  population.  It  is  with  the  first  of  these 
periods  that  concern  is  had  here,  and  unless  otherwise  in- 
dicated, the  things  said  below  will  be  meant  to  apply  to  the 
Maryland  free  negroes  in  that  period.     This  interval  may 
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itself  be  divided  into  two  periods,  the  dividing  point  being 
the  American  Revolution.  Before  that  time  the  forces  that 
had  produced  slavery  held  sway,  and  such  free  negroes  as 
appeared  were  only  an  unmarked  incident  in  the  mass  of 
men  of  their  color.  After  that  time  slavery  was  disinte- 
grating, even  though  until  1810  the  number  of  slaves  was 
growing,  and  as  it  declined,  the  free  negroes  advanced.  The 
more  significant  part  of  this  study  bears  upon  things  that 
transpired  between  the  revolution  and  the  great  war  be- 
tween the  states. 


CHAPTER  I 

The  Colonial  Period 

Before  the  year  1634  the  territory  that  is  now  Maryland 
was  a  part  of  the  North  American  wilderness.  Its  human 
occupants  were  a  few  hundred  Indians.  The  Maryland  of 
the  nineteenth  century  became  such  as  it  was  through  the 
combined  efforts  of  men  of  the  European  and  African 
stocks,  the  former  as  active,  the  latter  mainly  as  passive 
factors  in  state  building.  The  Englishmen  who  founded 
the  province  came  of  their  own  accord  to  build  their  personal 
fortunes.  They  found  abundant  natural  resources  suited 
to  their  purpose,  but  a  dearth  of  men  to  utilize  them.  They 
induced  some  others  of  their  own  nation  and  of  kindred 
nations  to  follow  them.  But  the  need  of  men  was  urgent — 
a  condition  that  in  course  of  time  developed  rapidly.  The 
best  hands  to  work  were  most  wanted,  but  in  their  absence 
others  were  usable.  To  meet  the  demand  there  sprang  up 
a  traffic  in  laborers,  in  which  fair  methods  and  foul,  per- 
suasion and  force,  were  used  to  secure  recruits  for  the 
colony.  Abundance  of  labor  was  desired.  And  since  for 
a  given  number  of  laborers  the  abundance  of  the  supply  was 
in  direct  ratio  to  the  length  of  the  service  of  each  subject, 
it  was  desirable  to  avail  fully  of  the  services  of  each  worker. 
For  this  purpose  they  adopted  for  Europeans  a  system  of 
servitude,1  the  duration  of  which  for  each  of  its  subjects 

1 A  Relation  of  Maryland,  1635,  in  Hall,  Narratives  of  Early  Maryland, 
pp.  98-100. 
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was  as  long  as  conditions  would  permit.  And  yet  in  the 
face  of  growing  demands  the  number  was  insufficient. 

Some  adventurous  traders  took  advantage  of  the  situation 
to  foist  an  unrelated  race  and  a  second  system  of  servitude 
upon  the  provincial  people.1  They  knew  that  Europeans 
were  preferred  by  the  colonists;  but  they  also  knew  that 
adventure  would  make  Africans  as  easily  available  for  the 
trade  as  Europeans,  and  that  furnishing  the  former,  who 
could  be  sold  for  life,  was  more  lucrative  than  carrying 
Europeans,  whose  services  could  be  sold  only  for  limited 
terms.  Through  their  agency  Africa  also  contributed  to 
the  peopling  of  Maryland.  Its  contribution  consisted  of 
an  unwilling  body  of  pioneers,  dragged  out  of  a  primitive 
society  and  rushed  without  other  preparation  than  the  ex- 
periences of  voyages  on  slave  vessels  into  the  midst  of 
an  advanced  race,  whose  physical,  mental  and  moral  char- 
acteristics differed  strikingly  from  their  own.  Neither  in 
deciding  to  leave  their  old  homes  nor  in  choosing  their  lot 
in  the  new  one  did  they  have  a  voice.  And  in  contrast 
to  their  European  fellow-men  they  were  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion from  which  no  might  of  their  own  could  extricate 
them.  Such  in  brief  was  the  manner  of  supplying  the 
labor  for  the  fields  and  households  of  the  colonial  agricul- 
turists of  Maryland.  Its  results  were  to  fix  upon  local 
society  the  institution  of  negro  slavery  and  in  due  course 
to  entail  the  economic,  social  and  political  developments 
that  followed  in  its  train. 

The  growth  of  slavery  in  Maryland  has  been  described  by 
Dr.  Brackett 2  in  such  wise  that  it  need  not  be  repeated  in 

^uBois,  Suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade,  pp.  1-5. 

2  The  Negro  in  Maryland,  pp.  26-46.  Dr.  Brackett  holds  that  as  the 
provincials  had  no  English  precedent  for  "granting  any  especial  rights 
and  privileges  "  to  negroes,  slavery  became  an  incident  in  the  condition 
of  the  colonies,  and  slave  codes  grew  up  as  a  "  matter  of  local  law," 
pp.  26-27.     Browne,   Maryland:    the  History   of  a  Palatinate,   p.    180, 
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full  here.  Throughout  the  history  of  the  province  the 
need  of  more  labor  was  urgent,  and  the  futility  of  depending 
on  free  laborers,  or  even  on  bond  servants,  to  do  the  work 
seemed  clear.  Therefore  negroes  who  were  brought  in 
almost  exclusively  as  slave  laborers,  were  distributed  into 
every  part  of  the  commonwealth.  These  laborers  became 
a  subject  for  special  treatment.  The  same  economic  in- 
terest that  had  led  to  their  importation,  dictated  that  the 
titles  to  property  in  their  services  should  be  guaranteed  by 
law.  And  for  negative  reasons  social  interest,  based  upon 
matters  of  race,  soon  added  force  to  the  same  demand.1 
The  two  combined  to  strengthen  the  legal  foundations  of 
slavery.  It  appears  that  most  of  the  rules  employed  for 
their  regulation  were  based  on  custom,  but  in  course  of 
time  statutes  were  also  added.  One  such  measure,  enacted 
by  the  provincial  legislature  in  1664,  declared  that  "all 
Negroes  and  other  slaves  already  within  the  Province  and 
all  Negroes  and  other  slaves  to  be  hereafter  imported  into 
the  Province  shall  serve  Durante  Vita.  And  all  Children 
born  of  any  Negro  or  other  slave  shall  be  Slaves  as  their 
ffathers  were  for  the  terme  of  their  lives."  2     The  same 

states  that  slavery  existed  in  the  province  from  its  foundations.  Time 
was  required,  however,  for  the  more  complete  definition  of  the  condi- 
tions and  incidents  of  the  different  classes  of  persons  who  shared 
African  blood.  Regarding  developments  in  Virginia,  cf.  Ballagh, 
History  of  Slavery  in  Virginia,  pp.  27-2,2,  and  Russell,  The  Free  Negro 
m  Virginia,  1619-1865,  pp.  16-21. 

1  These  reasons  were  those  tangible  and  intangible  grounds  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  freedom  of  negroes,  who  might,  as  a  consequence  of  becom- 
ing free,  live  among  the  free  whites  as  citizens. 

J  Archives  of  Maryland,  vol.  i,  pp.  533-34.  This  act,  if  literally  ap- 
plied, would  have  prohibited  free  negroes  as  such  from  remaining 
under  Maryland  jurisdiction.  Cf.  Brackett,  op.  cit.,  p.  33,  note  1.  It 
would  likewise  have  made  slaves  of  the  issue  of  white  women  by  negro 
men.  In  view  of  the  later  condition  of  the  law  touching  such  issue. 
cf.  infra,  p.  13,  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  act  was  conclusive  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  two  classes  named. 
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object  was  promoted  further  by  an  act  of  1671  which  de- 
cided that  baptism  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Christian 
church  did  not  entitle  a  slave  negro  to  release  from  slavery,1 
by  other  acts  of  the  assembly,2  and  by  the  rules  of  the  courts 
which  presumed  that  persons  of  African  blood  were  slaves, 
and  which  in  freedom  suits  placed  the  burden  of  proof  as 
to  status  upon  the  plaintiffs,  not  upon  their  detainers.3 
There  was  thus  a  tendency  to  cement  more  firmly  the  ties 
binding  slave  property  to  its  owners,  a  tendency  that  was 
distinctly  adverse  to  the  emergence  of  free  negroes. 

But  a  contrary  movement  also  began  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  One  part  of  the  act  of  1664,  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  paragraph,  would  have  made  slaves  for  life  of  all 
negroes  in  the  province ;  another  part  of  it  seemed  to  imply 
that  at  thirty  years  of  age  the  children  of  white  women  by 
negro  slaves  were  to  be  free.4  According  to  its  amendment 
of  1 68 1,  the  issue  from  similar  unions  contracted  at  the  in- 
stigation of  ''masters  or  dames"  were  to  be  "free  and 

1  Archives  of  Maryland,  vol.  ii,  p.  272.  The  motives  for  this  measure 
were  twofold:  To  encourage  religious  instruction  of  negroes,  and  to 
prevent  depletion  of  the  labor  force.  Cf.  Act  of  1715,  ch.  xliv,  which 
embraced  this  provision.     Also  Browne,  op.  cit.,  p.  179. 

%Laws,  1681,  ch.  iv;  1692,  ch.  xv;  1715,  ch.  xliv;  1717,  ch.  xiii;  1728. 
ch.  iv. 

sMd.  Appeal  Reports,  4  H.  &  McH.,  p.  305;  6  G.  &  J.,  pp.  141-44 
388-91 ;  9  G.  &  J.,  pp.  174,  179-80;  5  H.  &  J.,  p.  190.  Certain  documents 
in  the  Archives  of  Maryland,  vol.  ii,  p.  1272,  and  vol.  vii,  pp.  203-04, 
seemed  to  regard  all  negroes  as  slaves. 

*Its  actual  provision  was  that  such  children  should  serve  their  parent's 
masters  until  the  age  of  thirty  years.  Archives  of  Maryland,  vol.  i, 
p.  534.  In  that  there  is  a  presumption  of  the  slavery  of  all  negroes. 
The  legislators  may  have  intended  here  to  discriminate  and  to  call  the 
issue  in  question  "  mulattoes  "  rather  than  negroes.  But  whether  this 
intention  prevailed  does  not  matter,  because  later  on  both  classes  of 
persons  of  African  blood  were  deemed  "  free  negroes,"  or  "  free  per- 
sons of  color."  For  the  purposes  of  this  study  this  usage  will  be  fol- 
lowed, and  either  a  free  negro  or  a  free  mulatto  will  be  considered 
as  the  same  'before  the  law. 
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manymitted."  1  And  the  same  code  of  laws  that  pro- 
tected the  title  to  property  in  a  negro  also  recognized  the 
owner's  power  to  vest  that  title  in  the  negro,  its  object.2  In 
spite  of  certain  contrary  evidences  it  is  doubtful  that  that 
potential  right  was  ever  in  abeyance,  whatever  may  have 
been  true  as  to  its  actual  use.  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the 
administrative  policy  in  the  matter  before  1690,  although 
in  Somerset  County  the  court  dealt  with  one  negro  as  with 
a  freeman  in  the  year  1667.3  But  tnat  doubt  is  cleared 
away  by  the  fact  that  freedom  suits  were  entertained  in  the 
courts,  by  the  fulfillment  of  two  promises  of  manumission, 
and  by  an  administration  account  for  a  negro's  estate,  all 
of  which  fell  before  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.* 
It  appears  that  thereafter  slave-owners  were  allowed  to  use 
at  discretion  any  approved  forms  of  manumitting  negroes, 
and  that  fraudulent  detention  of  negroes  in  slavery,  when 
brought  into  the  courts,  was  declared  void.  Hence  in- 
dividual negroes  could  become  free,  and  it  was  by  indivi- 
dual accretions  that  the  free  negro  class  came  into  being. 
Its  numbers  increased  much  less  rapidly,  however,  than 
those  of  the  slaves. 

The  possible  ways  o*f  adding  free  negroes  to  the  population 
were  voluntary  immigration  and  coerced  importation  from 

1  Op.  cit.,  vol.  vii,  p.  204;  infra,  p.  13. 

5  Cf.  Hurd,  Law  of  Freedom  and  Bondage,  pp.  213-16. 

8  Somerset  Deeds  and  Judicial  Record,  Lib.  B,  pp.  111-16;  vide  infra, 
p.  16. 

4  Provincial  Court  Judgments,  Lib.  5,  p.  579;  Charles  Co.  Recs.,  Lib. 
X,  p.  51.  Also  Provincial  Court  Recs.,  Lib.  C,  pp.  162,  361,  referred  to 
by  Bracket*,  op.  cit.,  pp.  30,  148.  For  the  administration  account,  vide 
Md.  Testamentary  Proceedings,  Lib.  17,  p.  210.  Cf.  also  Ma\  Wills, 
Lib.  TB,  p.  12  (1700).  What  appears  to  have  been  a  move  favoring  the 
prohibition  of  free  negroes  in  Maryland  occurred  in  1715,  when  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legislature  reported  that  no  free  negro  was  permitted  to 
remain  longer  than  a  specified  term  in  the  province  of  Virginia. 
Archives  of  Maryland,  vol.  xxx,  p.  16. 
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without,  general  emancipation,  individual  manumission,  and 
natural  increase  of  free  negroes.  In  view  of  certain  well- 
known  conditions  the  first  factor  was  undoubtedly  unim- 
portant, although  a  few  free  negroes  may  have  come  in 
from  neighboring  provinces.  Those  who  were  fraudulently 
imported  and  enslaved,  but  subsequently  declared  free  by 
judicial  decree,1  or  otherwise,  were  likewise  not  numerous. 
And  no  general  emancipation  occurred  until  1864.  These 
things  granted,  the  last  two  factors  remain.  In  so  far  as 
free  negroes  sprang  from  the  slave  class,  natural  increase 
was  dependent  for  the  most  part  upon  pre-existing  free 
negroes.  Within  those  limits  manumissions  originated  their 
class  and  thereafter  joined  forces  with  natural  increase  to 
swell  their  numbers.  These  two  factors  will  now  be  dealt 
with  in  the  order  mentioned. 

The  subject  of  manumissions  will  be  dealt  with  more  at 
length  in  the  following  chapter.  The  methods  employed 
in  manumitting  were  by  word  of  mouth,  by  last  will  and 
testament  and  by  deed.  The  first  two  were  formally  abol- 
ished by  statute  in  1752.2  The  third,  although  not  much 
employed  up  to  that  time,  came  into  general  use  at  the 
time  of  the  revolution.  In  the  following  paragraphs  atten- 
tion will  be  devoted  mainly  to  the  causes  of  manumissions, 
since  the  causes  operating  in  the  province  were  not  quite  the 
same  as  the  more  effective  causes  operating  thereafter. 

Manumissions  in  the  province  were  never  numerous. 
For  this  fact  two  reasons  may  be  assigned,  first,  the  labor 
situation  had  not  then  reached  a  fitting  stage  of  develop- 
ment, and  second,  the  other  later  powerful  causes  had  not 
yet  begun  to  act.     As  the  motives  actuating  manumitting 

1  Provincial  Court  Judgments,  Lib.  13,  pp.  108,  193,  615,  618;  Lib.  19, 
p.  118;  Lib.  41,  pp.  43-44,  46,  49;  Charles  Co.  Recs.,  Lib.  A,  no.  2,  p.  182; 
Lib.  B,  no.  2,  p.  667;  Archives  of  Maryland,  vol.  xxxi,  pp.  409-10;  Md. 
Appeal  Reports,  3  H.  &  McH.,  pp.  139,  501-02. 

a  Laws,  1752,  ch.  i. 
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slave-owners  were  often  not  stated  in  their  writings  we  are 
left  in  part  to  inference  to  determine  what  they  were. 
However,  from  assigned  reasons  in  some  of  the  cases  direct 
information  may  be  gleaned.  The  following  chief  causes 
seem  to  merit  discussion :  ( i )  blood  relationship  to  manu- 
mittors,  or  to  other  white  men,  (2)  good  will  of  masters 
earned  by  faithful  service,  or  otherwise. 

The  reason  for  regarding  blood  relationship  as  a  major 
cause  here  lies  in  inferences  chiefly.  A  statute  of  June, 
1692,  recited  that  "  forasmuch  as  diverse  freeborn  English 
and  white  women  do  sometimes  intermarry  with  and  some- 
times permitt  themselves  to  be  gotten  with  child  by  negroes 
and  other  slaves  "  etc.x  Now  it  does  not  appear  that  the  off- 
spring of  such  unions  became  the  objects  of  manumissions.2 
But  the  offspring  of  negro  women  by  white  men  were  often 
manumitted.  They  were  not  the  issue  of  regularly  married 
persons,  but  appeared  as  a  consequence  of  the  incontinency 
of  negro  women  and  of  their  coerced  deference  to<  the  de- 
mands of  lustful  masters.3  The  conclusion  stated  rests 
further  upon  population  statistics.  According  to  the  census 
°f  1755,  given  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine*  357,  or  .84 

1  Archives  of  Maryland,  vol.  xiii,  pp.  546-47. 

2  Infra,  pp.  28-29. 

1  The  mention  in  an  act  of  manumission  that  the  beneficiary  was  a 
mulatto,  although  it  may  give  rise  to  suspicion,  creates  no  presumption 
that  the  benefactor  was  favoring  a  child  of  his  own.  For  it  may  have 
been  the  child  of  his  neighbor,  or  his  father  or  grandfather,  at  any 
rate  the  child,  or  grandchild  of  some  white  man.  For  provisions  for  the 
manumission  of  mulattoes  vide  Md.  Wills,  Lib.  CC,  no.  3,  pp.  482,  508, 
831;  Lib.  11,  p.  312;  Lib.  WD,  no.  21,  p.  $6;  Lib.  DD,  no.  7,  p.  13; 
Cecil  Land  Recs.,  Lib.  4,  p.  507  (1749). 

*  1764,  p.  261.  This  census,  although  giving  many  details  is  not  accepted 
as  satisfactory,  but  only  as  the  best  available.  But  inasmuch  as  its 
showing  for  the  aggregate  population  of  all  classes  corresponds  closely 
to  that  used  in  the  volume  of  History  and  Statistics  of  Maryland,  printed 
by  the  United  States  Census,  it  may  probably  be  regarded  as  approxi- 
mately correct. 
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per  cent,  in  a  total  of  41,143  negroes,  and  1460,  or  35.1  per 
cent  in  a  total  of  4158  mulattoes  in  the  population  were 
free.  80.2  per  cent  of  the  181 7  free  persons  of  color  be- 
longed to  the  9.1  per  cent  who  had  white  blood  in  their 
veins.  Some  of  them  no  doubt  were  born  of  free  negro  and 
mulatto  mothers,  some  of  white  mothers,  and  some  may 
have  come  in  from  the  outside  world;  the  rest  were  ob- 
viously born  in  slavery  and  manumitted.  If  manumittors 
had  been  uninfluenced  by  ties  of  kinship,  it  is  probable  that, 
in  view  of  the  disparity  between  the  two  complectional 
classes  of  slaves,  at  least  as  large  a  number  of  negroes  as  of 
mulattoes  would  have  become  free. 

The  other  chief  reason  assigned  was  that  on  account  of 
the  good  will  of  masters,  however  gained,  manumission  was 
conferred  as  a  favor.  Two  early  deeds,  one  in  Talbot 
County  in  1703  and  the  other  in  Somerset  in  1709,  well 
illustrate  this  motive.1  In  the  latter  the  grantor  wrote  that 
he  was  actuated  by  "  divers  good  and  lawful  considerations 
of  the  trusty  and  faithful  services  done  me  by  my  negro 
Sambo  and  his  wife  Betty."  He  therefore  made  them  both 
free.  The  larger  number  of  such  grants  were  made  by 
last  will  and  testament.2  Upon  the  whole  it  appears  that  the 
rate  of  recorded  manumissions  did  not  exceed  the  rate  of 
increase  in  total  population,  which  according  to  the  estimates 
quoted  on  page  14  trebled  between  1712  and  1755.3 

1  Talbot  Deeds,  Lib.  RF,  no.  9,  p.  358;  Somerset  Deeds,  Lib.  CD,  no.  1, 
p.  416  and  Lib.  GH,  p.  311;  Lib.  B,  p.  85.  Cf.  also  Baltimore  Chattel 
Recs.,  Lib.  B,  no.  G,  p.  18  (1762). 

2  For  examples  vide  Md.  Wills,  'Lib.  CC,  no.  2,  p.  18 ;  Lib.  CC,  no.  3, 
PP-  452,  508,  632,  831;  Lib.  DD,  no.  7,  pp.  476,  520,  522;  Lib.  BT,  no.  1, 
p.  65  and  Lib.  WD,  no.  18,  pp.  14,  163,  235. 

3  No  doubt  there  was  an  improvement  in  the  economic  welfare  of  the 
planters  which  would  have  enabled  them  to  incur  the  sacrifices  of  manu- 
mitting negro  laborers.  But  there  were  lacking  those  benevolent  feel- 
ings which  were  felt  strongly  during  the  contest  with  the  mother  coun- 
try, and  the  habit  of  manumitting  negroes  did  not  spring  up  in  the 
province. 
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Of  natural  increase  the  normal  case  was  that  of  descent 
from  a  free  colored  mother.  But  some  members  of  the 
class  were  born  of  white  mothers.  They  early  became  a 
subject  of  concern.  The  statute  of  1664,  already  cited, 
tells  that  some  freeborn  English  women,  forgetful  of 
their  station,  had  married  negro  slaves,  and  that  suits  touch- 
ing their  freedom  had  arisen  in  the  courts,  it  enacted  that 
in  future  such  offenders  and  their  children  by  slaves  should 
become  slaves  of  the  respective  masters  of  their  husband- 
fathers.1  Its  manifest  design  here  was  to  prevent  the  mar- 
riage of  white  women  to  negro  slaves.  But  the  contrary  re- 
sult offered  an  advantage  to  any  slave  master  who  could 
bring  it  about.  Hence  the  terms  of  servant  women  were 
purchased,  and  the  women  themselves  were  married  to 
slaves  apparently  with  a  view  to  invoking  upon  them  the 
penalties  just  recited.  The  legislators  returned  to  the  sub- 
ject in  1 68 1.  They  left  the  general  rule  as  it  had  been  be- 
fore but  provided  an  exemption  from  its  application  for 
cases  in  which  the  forbidden  marriages  had  been  entered 
into  at  the  instigation  of  "  masters  "  or  "  dames."  2  As 
such  enslavement  could  only  occur  as  a  result  of  judicial 
decree,3  opportunity  was  afforded  to  avail  of  the  exemption. 
But  the  modification  did  not  do  away  with  this  kind  of 
offence.  After  some  further  alterations  in  1692,*  the 
comprehensive  negro  act  of  171 5  included  free  mulattoes 
with  free  white  women  in  the  inhibition  against  marrying 

1  Archives  of  Maryland,  vol.  i,  pp.  533-34;  supra,  p.  9;  cf.  also  Md. 
Appeal  Reports,  1  H.  &  McH.,  pp.  372-73. 

1  Archives  of  Maryland,  vol.  vii,  p.  204.  Fines  were  to  be  imposed 
upon  the  owners  of  slaves  and  upon  the  priests  who  had  to  do  with 
such  marriages.  It  seems  that  Lord  Baltimore  was  himself  instrumental 
in  securing  this  change  in  the  law  because  of  a  case  in  which  he  had 
personally  been  interested.    Mdit  Appeal  Reports,  1  H.  &  McH.,  p.  376. 

*Md.  Appeal  Reports,  2  H.  &  McH.,  p.  233. 

*  Archives  of  Maryland,  vol.  xiii,  p.  547. 
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negro  slaves  and  fixed  the  terms  of  service  at  seven  years 
for  mothers  and  thirty-one  years  for  such  offspring.1 

The  province  witnessed  many  instances  of  the  enforce- 
ment of  these  provisions.  Enslavement  of  offending  white 
women  and  their  hybrid  children  had  occurred  under  the 
act  of  1664.2  One  of  these  cases,  that  of  Eleanor,  called 
Irish  Nell,  had  aroused  the  proprietor  to  take  steps  to  se- 
cure the  important  amendment  of  the  law  in  1681,3  but  the 
victim  and  her  descendants  were  apparently  held  as  slaves, 
until  one  of  the  latter  was  adjudged  free  in  1787.4  The 
lighter  penalties  imposed  under  the  act  of  171 5  varied  con- 
siderably. Leaving  aside  those  on  mothers,  however,  we 
find  by  implication  that  after  their  terms  of  servitude  their 
children  were  to  become  free.  In  this  way  two  infants  in 
Charles  County,  who  were  sold  into  servitude  till  thirty- 
one  years  of  age  for  1000  and  200  pounds  of  tobacco  re- 
spectively, and  three  successive  children  of  one  mulatto 
woman  in  Somerset,  sold  in  the  same  manner  in  1745-60, 
were  to  become  free  ultimately.5     But  except  for  making 

1  Laws,  1715,  ch.  xliv,  sec.  25;  cf.  1717,  ch.  xiii. 

*  Archives  of  Maryland,  vol.  vii,  p.  204;  Md.  Appeal  Reports,  2  H. 
&  McH.,  pp.  231-33.  MacCormac,  op.  cit.,  p.  (&,  writes  that  there  had 
been  "  many  "  such  cases. 

3  Md,  Appeal  Reports,  1  H.  &  McH.,  p.  376. 

K0p.  cit.,  2  H.  &  McH.,  pp.  232-33.  This  case  was  so  decided  because 
there  was  no  evidence  from  a  court  of  record  that  Irish  Nell  had  been 
adjudged  to  have  incurred  the  penalties  of  the  act  of  1664.  Without 
conviction  in  a  court  of  record  neither  she  nor  her  descendants  could 
have  been  legally  enslaved.  The  parents  of  this  successful  suitor,  both 
claiming  descent  from  Irish  Nell,  had  been  adjudged  free  by  the  Provin- 
cial Court,  but  upon  appeal  the  higher  court  in  1771  reversed  the  decree 
on  the  ground  that  the  exemptions  of  the  act  of  1681  had  not  been 
designed  to  apply  to  offspring  of  unions  contracted  prior  to  its  passage. 
Op.  cit.,  1  H.  &  McH.,  pp.  374,  2>7^',  cf.  2  H.  &  McH.,  pp.  26,  36,  38. 
Also  MacCormac,  op.  cit.,  pp.  67-68. 

5  Charles  Co.  Recs.,  Lib.  Q,  no.  2,  pp.  518,  520;  Somerset  Co.  Court 
Judgments,  June,  1745,  pp.  40,  232;  1752-54  PP-  205-06;  1757-60,  p.  335- 
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illegitimate  the  children  thus  brought  to  life,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  the  execution  of  this  part  of  the  code  was  success- 
ful. The  decline  of  white  servitude  and  the  operation  of 
the  factors  which  tended  to  increase  the  public  disfavor  for 
consortships  of  whites,  especially  white  women,  with 
negroes  and  to  establish  more  definite  relations  between  the 
white  and  black  races  were  probably  more  effective  than  the 
law.  But  the  important  point  here  is  the  amount  of  contri- 
bution to  the  body  of  free  negroes  from  this  source.  On 
this  point  no  reliable  estimate  can  be  made  as  to  that  arising 
either  from  this  source,  from  the  issue  of  free  women,  or 
from  manumissions  of  slaves.  The  public  later  attached 
a  too  exclusive  importance  to  manumission  as  the  origin  of 
the  free  negroes  x  and  frequently  referred  to  them  indis- 
criminately as  freedmen.  However  that  may  be,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  under  the  act  of  171 5  the  freedom  of  the  mulatto 
issue  of  white  women  in  any  case  depended  merely  upon 
their  outliving  their  terms  of  service,  whereas  that  of 
mulatto  slave  children  depended  mainly  upon  the  uncertain 
favor  of  doting  white  relatives.     And  in  1755,  64.9  per 

For  other  cases  of  the  sale  of  these  children  vide  the  following: 
Somerset,  op.  cit.,  1722-24,  p.  51;  1724-27,  PP.  97,  132;  1730-33,  P-  28; 
1733-&,  P-  198;  1736-38,  pp.  2-3;  1733-40,  pp.  8,  13;  1740-42,  p.  58; 
1742-44,  p.  132;  1744-47,  P-  991  1747-49,  P-  228;  1752-54,  P-  122;  1754-57; 
pp.  64,  109;  1757-60,  pp.  3,  4,  40,  63,  118,  146,  236,  335 ;  1760-63,  pp.  76,  88, 
100,  130,  145,  252;  1765-66,  pp.  26,  27,  00;  Charles  Co.  Recs.,  Lib.  B,  no. 
2,  pp.  211,  244-45 ;  Lib.  D,  no.  2,  pp.  9,  70,  136, 196, 197, 198 ;  Lib.  E,  no.  2, 
pp.  207,  255,  301,  304 ;  Lib.  I,  no.  2,  p.  223 ;  Lib.  K,  no.  2,  pp.  127-28,  223, 
307 ;  Lib.  39,  pp.  450,  627-28 ;  Lib.  R,  no.  2,  pp.  297-98,  475 ;  Lib.  T,  no.  2, 
pp.  6,  37,  46,  142,  188,  220;  Lib.  42,  pp.  603,  604;  Lib.  F,  no.  3,  p.  465; 
Lib.  K,  no.  3,  p.  99.  Dorchester  Co.  Land  Recs.,  Lib.  4^,  pp.  157,  165, 
176.  Dorchester  Co.,  Court  Recs.,  Lib.  JP,  pp.  88-89;  1754-5,  PP.  125-27. 
Queen  Anne's  Co.  Court  Judgments,  June,  1730.  Aug.,  1730,  Nov.,  1730, 
and  March,  1754.    Frederick  Judicial  Rec,  Lib.  M,  p.  323. 

1  Kennedy,  History  and  Statistics  of  Maryland,  p.  20;  Preliminary 
Report  on  Eighth  Census  of  the  United  States,  pp.  7,  12;  American 
Farmer,  1  ser.,  vol.  i,  p.  99. 
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cent  of  all  the  mulatto  contingent  in  the  population  were 
still  in  slavery. 

Thus  the  negroes  were  passive  factors  both  in  entering 
Maryland  and  in  falling  into  the  niche  to  which  events  des- 
tined them.  Once  located,  their  personal  qualities  well 
fitted  them  to  stay  put.  Their  ignorance,  although  they 
probably  improved  somewhat  from  contact  with  the  whites, 
doomed  them  to  a  narrow  outlook  upon  life;  docility,  in- 
nate and  inculcated,  inclined  them  to  acquiesce  in  the 
arrangements  made  for  them  by  others ;  lack  of  race  train- 
ing left  them  unfit  for  any  endeavors  that  could  result  in  dis- 
tinctive achievement;  and  appreciation  of  their  own  im- 
potence made  submission  to  the  whites  a  choice  without 
alternative.  They  also  lacked  inherited  property  and  family 
connections  other  than  the  humblest.  They  had  no  power 
either  to  make  or  to  unmake.  As  slaves  their  energies  were 
under  the  direction  of  masters,  for  whose  welfare,  so  far  as 
they  could  see,  all  things  existed.  Those  who  became  free 
saw  from  a  slightly  different  angle  that  the  old  inequalities, 
and  the  powers  that  maintained  them,  still  persisted;  that 
in  some  important  points  they  as  non-slaves  were  still  like 
the  slaves.  These  circumstances,  tempered  by  a  modicum 
of  knowledge  of  the  industrial  arts,  and  by  the  little  pro- 
perty tendered  them  by  the  whites,  represent  the  bed-rock 
level  upon  which  the  free  negroes  undertook  to  play  a  role 
in  society.  As  a  consequence  it  was  in  humble  capacities, 
not  in  those  of  an  active,  determinative  character,  that  in- 
dividual negroes  figured.  They  furnished  on  the  one  hand 
an  element  of  discord  by  individual  crimes  and  other  dis- 
orders, and  on  the  other  grateful  contributions  to  the  ordin- 
ary work  of  every-day  life.  The  latter  absorbed  the  greater 
part  of  the  negro  energy  expended. 

Although  offending  against  social  order  was  a  minor 
function,  it  deserves  a  brief  mention  here.     What  is  to  be 
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said  in  this  paragraph  was  true  substantially  of  slaves  as 
well  of  free  negroes.  It  was  mainly  for  petty  offences  that 
the  latter  were  arraigned  before  the  courts  whose  records 
afford  our  information.  The  earliest  reference  to  a  free 
negro  I  have  found  was  one  in  Somerset  County,  in  which 
a  culprit  "  conf est "  that  he  with  two  white  companions* 
had  stolen  some  corn  from  an  Indian.  And  on  June  30, 
1667  the  county  court  "  ordered  that  the  said  ....  [white 
parties  named]  and  John  Johnson,  negro,  that  when  the 
crop  of  corn  is  housed  they  shall  deliver  two  barrels  of 
Indian  corn  at  Manokin  Towne  to  the  king  of  Manokin 
....  and  pay  all  necessary  charges."  r  Another  in  Dorch- 
ester in  1690  was  ordered  to  provide  for  his  bastard  child 
by  a  white  woman,  and  was  fined  500  pounds  of  tobacco 
for  his  offence.2  Such  crimes  as  rape  and  murder,  whose 
actual  number  was  perhaps  over-rated  by  the  whites,  were 
committed  by  negroes  and  were  in  many  cases  punished 
vindictively.3  For  these  offences  slaves  and  free  negroes 
were  apparently  treated  without  distinction.  But  what  the 
whites  most  feared  from  negroes  were  attempts  at  insurrec- 
tions. Although  no  large  number  of  negroes  ever  concerted 
in  such  movements,  the  whites  suspected  them  of  plotting  and 
were  easily  alarmed  and  aroused.  To  forestall  dangerous  ris- 
ings a  statute  passed  in  1723  made  each  owner  of  a  plantation 
responsible  for  all  gatherings  of  negroes  on  his  premises.  At 
the  same  time  it  empowered  each  county  court  to  appoint 

1  Somerset  Judicial  Recs.,  Lib.  B,  pp.  ill,  116.  It  is  not  stated  that 
this  fellow  was  a  free  negro.  But  he  was  not  mentioned  as  anybody's 
slave,  he  had  both  a  Christian  and  a  surname,  and  he  was  required  to 
pay  his  own  penalty  in  property.  In  the  iirst  two  of  these  points  it 
was  not  usually  so  with  slaves. 

^Dorchester  Co.  Court  Judgments,  Land  Recs.,  Lib.  4^4,  pp.  157, 165,  176. 

'  Provincial  Court  Judgments,  Lib.  E,  no.  7,  pp.  7,  19-20;  Lib.  36, 
p.  490;  Charles  Co.  Recs.,  Lib.  P,  no.  2,  p.  9;  Somerset  Co.  Court  Judg- 
ments, June,  1763,  p.  252;  Archives  of  Maryland,  vol.  xxxii,  pp.  91-92, 
163,  178-79,  200,  333,  335;  vol.  xxxi,  p.  157. 
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constables  to  make  periodical  visits  in  the  hundreds  under  its 
jurisdiction  to  the  haunts  of  negroes  and  to  disperse  all  meet- 
ings of  negroes  which  had  not  been  duly  authorized.1  Pur- 
suing the  course  thus  laid  down  constables  were  appointed  to 
enforce  this  act  in  Charles  County  in  1735  and  1747,  in 
Prince  George's  in  1740,  in  Somerset  in  1736  and  in  Queen 
Anne's  in  1754.2  In  the  last  mentioned  county  the  con- 
stables each  claimed  annually  400  pounds  of  tobacco  for  a 
period  of  fourteen  years  for  "  suppressing  tumultuous  meet- 
ings" of  negroes.3  But  no  reported  disorder  seemed  to 
have  been  difficult  to  quell.  The  Maryland  negroes  were 
not  generally  rebellious,  and  the  freemen  among  their  num- 
ber were  not  fomenters  of  discord.  Had  they  endeavored 
to  throw  off  their  yoke,  the  excess  of  whites  in  the  popula- 
tion in  all  parts  of  the  colony  was  sufficient  to  have  enabled 
them  to  put  down  any  incipient  uprising  that  might  have 
occurred. 

In  the  matter  of  earning  their  livelihood  the  free  negroes 
were  again  both  unlike  and  like  their  slave  brethren.  The 
formal  conditions  under  which  they  engaged  to  work  were 
fundamentally  different  from  those  of  slavery.  For  apart 
from  the  pressure  of  economic  forces  they  had  the  power 
to  accept  or  to  reject  particular  proffers  of  employment,  to 
collect  and  expend  the  earnings  of  work  done,  or,  if  they 
chose,  to  attempt  to  become  independent  workers  of  the  soil. 
And  yet  for  potent  reasons  they  drifted  into  a  position  un- 
like that  of  free  laborers,     These  reasons  lay  in  themselves 

1Laws,  1723,  ch.  xv. 

1  Charles  Co.  Recs.,  Lib.  T,  no.  2,  p.  93;  Lib.  41,  p.  189.  Archives  of 
Maryland,  vol.  xxviii,  pp.  188-91 ;  Somerset  Co.  Court  Judgments,  1736- 
38,  p.  133;  Queen  Anne's  Co.  Court  Judgments,  Nov.,  1754;  H.  Dels. 
Journal,  1740,  pp.  207,  229,  238,  281,  302. 

8  Recs.  of  Expenditures  on  Account  of  the  Levy  List,  Bounties  on 
Squirrel  Scalps,  etc.,  Queen  Anne's,  1754-67.  Cf.  Frederick  Judicial 
Rec,  Lib.  M,  pp.  151,  363. 
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and  in  their  environment.  As  for  themselves  the  handicaps 
under  which  they  labored  inclined  them  to  become  sup- 
pliants rather  than  free  agents.  To  this  the  conditions  of 
the  environment — the  rude  system  of  making  exchanges, 
the  strong  hold  of  servitude  upon  white  laborers  and  the 
customary  dependence  of  negroes  upon  white  employers — - 
committed  them  all  the  more.  As  a  consequence  the  few 
free  negroes  continued  to  perform  the  same  actual  func- 
tions in  the  same  manner  and  to  be  treated  by  their  em- 
ployers in  substantially  the  same  way  as  the  slaves.  Thus 
some  contracted  to  work  under  indentures  like  those  of  the 
white  servants.1  And  inasmuch  as  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury free  negroes  continued  to  work  for  the  farmers  under 
agreements  essentially  like  these  indentures,  it  seems  safe  to 
infer  that  the  details  were  much  the  same.2 

Over  half  of  the  free  negroes  of  1755  were  persons  under 
fifteen  years  of  age.  Most  of  the  indentures  of  negroes  I 
have  found  applied  to  the  cases  of  children.  Sometimes  the 
apprenticing  was  done  at  the  instance  of  parents,3  or  of  the 
children  themselves,4  but  more  often  at  that  of  the  county 
courts  or  the  justices  of  the  peace.  The  motives  of  the 
latter  were  to  provide  for  training  the  negro  children  as 
laborers  and  to  keep  them  from  becoming  a  charge  upon  the 
public.  Holding  these  objects  in  view  the  contracts  re- 
quired the  masters  to  maintain,  instruct,  and  upon  discharge 
give  "  freedom  suits  "  to  their  apprentices,  and  the  latter  to 

1  Somerset  Co.  Court  Judgments,  1722-24,  p.  142;  1757-60,  pp.  209, 
226-27;  Charles  Co.  Recs.,  Lib.  P,  no.  2,  p.  238;  Frederick  Judicial  Recv 
Lib.  M,  pp.  323-24,  377.  It  should  be  recalled  here  also  that  as  a  conse- 
quence of  their  peculiar  descent  some  free  negroes  were  bound  under 
indentures. 

2  Chapter  on  "Occupations  and  Wages,"  infra,  pp.  157-58. 

3 E.g.  Charles  Co.  Recs.,  Lib.  B,  no.  2,  p.  433;  Frederick  Judicial  Rec, 
Lib.  M,  p.  126. 
4 Somerset  Co.  Court  Judgments,  1757-60,  pp.  226,  227. 
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be  obedient,  to  render  service  and  abstain  from  injuring 
their  masters  by  absconding  and  by  damage  to  their  pro- 
perty.1 They  copied  many  features  of  the  English  system 
of  apprenticeshp  and  prepared  the  way  for  its  more  exten- 
sive employment  by  the  orphans'  courts  after  the  revolution. 
Excepting  for  the  smaller  variety  of  occupations  and  less 
stringent  rules  as  to  personal  conduct  these  contracts  were 
substantially  like  the  later  ones  whose  details  will  be  set 
forth  more  fully  in  a  later  chapter. 

Turning  now  from  conditions  of  employment  we  find  that 
negro  property  holdings  were  trifling  in  amount.  They  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  movables  and  small  bits  of  land,  part  of 
which  was  given  them  by  the  whites.  In  three  separate  cases 
of  administrations  on  negro  estates  no  property  at  all  was 
found  for  administration.2  The  following  were  some  of 
the  things  left  to  negroes  by  will :  outfits  of  clothing  in 
two  cases  in  1700,3  small  amounts  of  tobacco  and  money,4 
a  horse  in  St.  Mary's  in  1722,  and  a  heifer  and  some  fowls 
in  Prince  George's  in  1730.5  But  such  tenders  were  not 
numerous,  and  devises  of  land  were  still  less  so.  In  Som- 
erset in  1709  a  life  interest  in  a  tract  of  land  together  with 
some  cows,  calves,  pigs,  household  goods  and  a  year's  pro- 
visions were  deeded  to  a  negro  man  and  wife  who  were  to  go 
free  at  the  donor's  decease.6     Twenty  years  later  a  whole 

xKent  Co.  Court  Bonds  and  Indentures,  Lib.  JS,  no.  20,  p.  234; 
Somerset  Co.  Court  Judgments,  1757-60,  pp.  226,  224,  227;  1760-63,  pp. 
62-63,  82,  97>  98,  120,  etc. ;  1747-49,  p.  6;  Frederick  Judicial  Rec,  Lib.  M, 
pp.  126,  184;  cf.  also  Laws,  1715,  ch.  xliv,  sec.  10. 

2Md.  Testamentary  Proceedings,  Lib.  17,  p.  210;  Lib.  22,  pp.  355,  451. 

zMd.  Wills,  Lib.  TB,  no.  1,  pp.  12,  29;  cf.  Lib.  OC,  no.  3,  pp.  565, 
766-67 ;  Lib.  DD,  no.  7,  pp.  476,  520,  522. 

*  Op.  cit.,  Lib.  OC,  no.  2,  p.  450 ;  Lib.  CC,  no.  3,  p.  453 ;  Lib.  DD,  no.  7* 
p.  293 ;  Lib.  WD,  no.  18,  p.  163. 

bOp.  cit.,  Lib.  W'D,  no.  18,  p.  14;  Lib.  CC,  no.  3,  p.  250. 

6 Somerset  Deeds,  Lib.  CD,  no.  i,  p.  4J6. 
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estate  was  left  to  five  negroes  in  St.  Mary's  County.1  At 
least  one  negro  in  the  province  acquired  land  by  deed  as 
apparent  purchaser.2  I  have  no  direct  evidence  as  to<  what 
advantages  accrued  to  the  recipients  of  these  things.  But 
judging  from  the  character  of  the  articles  transferred  the 
donors  must  have  expected  generally  that  their  benefactions 
would  not  be  of  long  avail.  However,  two  of  those  men- 
tioned might  apparently  have  been  made  the  basis  of  family 
fortunes.  It  is  doubtful  that  such  was  the  outcome.  From 
documents  existing  at  the  court  houses  of  the  counties  it  is 
impossible  to  find  out  how  much  property  was  possessed  by 
the  negroes  of  the  province.  But  the  records  of  the  general 
assessment  of  1783  lend  weight  to  the  conclusion  that  its 
total  was  insignificant. 

lMd.  Wills,  Ob.  CC,  no.  3,  p.  632;  cf.  Laws,  1845,  ch.  327. 
*Md.  Deeds,  Lib.  ED,  no.  9,  p.  311. 


CHAPTER  II 

The  Growth  of  the  Free  Negro  Population 

The  fate  of  the  negroes  in  America  was  not  an  apparent 
issue  in  the  American  revolution.1  The  period  in  which 
the  revolution  occurred,  however,  marked  a  turning  point  in 
the  history  of  the  negroes  of  Maryland.  Theretofore  fresh 
supplies  of  negroes  from  abroad  had  been  frequently  ab- 
sorbed into  the  laboring  population,  and  those  who-  bought 
them  appeared  to  prosper.2  After  the  revolution  the 
number  of  slaves  increased  28,140,  or  33.7  per  cent.  But 
69.9  per  cent  of  that  growth  took  place  before  a  decade  had 
passed,  a  decade  in  which  the  more  important  forces  that 
were  to  disintegrate  slavery  had  already  become  manifest. 
The  operation  of  these  forces  at  once  increased  the  rate  of 
manumissions  of  slaves  and  the  number  of  free  negroes. 
The  last  mentioned  class  reached  a  total  of  8043,  or  7.2  per 
cent  of  the  negro  population  in  1790,  and  33,927,  or  23  per 
cent  of  the  negro  population  in  1810,  notwithstanding  that 
the  slaves  alone  in  18 10  exceeded  the  total  of  both  classes  in 
1790.  From  that  time  until  i860  the  conversion  of  slaves 
into  free  negroes  continued  apace,  and  acting  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  interstate  slave  trade,  which  drew  off"  many 
slaves  to  the  south,  slowly  reduced  the  slave  population  to 

lrrhe  importation  of  negroes  in  British  slave  ships  had  been  a  subject 
of  protest  in  the  Associations  of  1774.  MacDonald,  Select  Charters  of 
American  History,  1607- 1776,  pp.  363-64. 

2C/.  Scharf,  History  of  Maryland,  vol.  ii,  pp.  46-52.  58-60;  Jacobstein, 
Tobacco  Industry  of  the  United  States,  pp.  27-28,  30-31. 
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78  per  cent  of  its  former  maximum.  Hence  the  last  census 
before  the  end  of  slavery  showed  that,  while  the  total  negro 
population  had  increased  17.6  per  cent  in  the  half  century, 
the  free  negroes  had  gained  147.4  per  cent  and  had  become 
almost  equal  to  the  slaves  in  numbers.  Such  attention  as 
is  to  be  given  to  the  slave  trade  will  be  deferred  to  a  later 
chapter.  This  chapter  will  concern  itself  with  the  causes, 
processes  and  numerical  results  of  the  growth  of  the  free 
negro  class. 

The  growth  of  the  free  negroes  was  not  unimpeded. 
The  choice  as  between  their  slavery  and  their  freedom  lay 
with  the  whites,  whose  primary  object  was  always  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  their  own  race.  For  that  object  they 
were  willing  to  make  financial  sacrifices,  if  necessary.  The 
slaves  were  property,  and  rights  to  property  were  not  gen- 
erally relinquished  without  compensation.  But  aside  from 
this,  what  were  to  be  the  consequences  of  having  a  body  of 
enfranchised  negroes  in  the  population?  Might  they  not 
form  a  breadless,  half-clad  burden  upon  the  whites?  Or  if 
they  prospered,  might  they  not  acquire  property,  and  event- 
ually other  things  for  which  property  afforded  the  basis? 
Knowledge,  the  ballot,  and  even  political  power  might  fall 
to  their  lot !  Finally,  who  could  think  of  treating  with  them 
in  general  social  relations,  intermarrying  with  them,  etc.,  as 
with  white  persons?  Yet  on  what  other  terms  could  their 
freedom  be  realized?1  But  as  these  objections  are  to  be 
in  evidence  at  various  points  in  the  following  chapters, 
further  treatment  of  them  will  be  waived  here  and  attention 
given  to  the  causes  of  the  change  in  the  negro  population. 

Some  negroes  became  free  as  a  result  of  the  operation  of 
the  laws  against  the  slave  trade.     In  April,  1783,  the  legisla- 

1  Cf.  Md.  Appeal  Reports,  1  H.  &  McH.,  p.  382;  2  H.  &  McH.,  p.  201 ; 
8  Gill,  pp.  318-19;  Md.  Col.  Journal,  vol.  i,  pp.  225-26. 
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ture  enacted  a  law  to  prohibit  any  one  to  "  import  or  bring 
into  this  state  ....  any  negro,  mulatto  or  other  slave, 
for  sale,  or  to  reside  within,  the  state, "  and  enacted  further 
that  any  "  person  brought  into  this  state  as  a  slave  contrary 
to  this  act,  .  .  .  shall  be  free."  Travelers  sojourning  in  the 
state  were  not,  however,  to  be  molested  on  account  of 
domestic  servants  attending  themselves ;  and  citizens  of  the 
United  States  coming  into  Maryland  to  settle  permanently 
were  allowed  to  bring  with  them  such  slaves  as  they  pre- 
viously owned,  provided  that  the  negroes  concerned  had 
themselves  been  slaves  in  the  United  States  for  at  least  three 
years  prior  to  their  introduction.1  As  re-enacted  in  1796 
permission  was  given  to  heirs  of  estates  to  bring  back  to 
Maryland  their  inherited  slaves,  in  case  the  latter  had  been 
carried  away  by  executors  without  consent,  or  during  the 
infancy  of  those  entitled  to  them.2  Other  acts  made  further 
modifications  in  behalf  of  those  acquiring  negroes  by  cer- 
tain rights  ex  lege  and  granted  limited  exemptions  to  per- 
sons who  desired  to  work  their  negroes  on  both  sides  of  the 
Maryland- Virginia  state  border.8  And  in  1831  the  intro- 
duction of  slaves  for  residence  was  prohibited.4  Aside 
from  these  changes  the  main  principles  were  adhered  to, 
until  in  1849  the  privilege  of  importing  negroes  for  residence 
was  restored.5  In  the  meantime  the  courts  had  declared 
that  the  law  applied  only  to  voluntary  importations  and  not  to 
those  made  involuntarily  by  refugees  from  the  revolution 

1Laws,  1783,  ch.  xxiii.  In  the  act  of  1792,  ch.  lvi,  the  number  of 
domestics  allowed  to  French  political  refugees  from  the  West  Indies 
was  limited  to  three  for  an  individual  and  five  for  a  family. 

2  Op.  cit.,  1796,  ch.  lxvii. 

3  Op.  cit.,  1794,  ch.  66;  1802,  ch.  88;  1804,  ch.  90;  1818,  ch.  201 ;  1823, 
ch.  87;  1832,  ch.  317;  Md.  Appeal  Reports,  3  H.  &  ].,  p,  491 ;  cj.  Brackett, 
The  Negro  in  Maryland,  pp.  60-63,  66-67. 

^Laws,  183 1,  ch.  323. 
'°Op.  cit.,  1849,  ch.  165. 
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in  St.  Domingo,1  and  had  set  free  not  only  a  few  non-resi- 
dent negroes  who  had  been  brought  in  contrary  to  law,2  but 
also  certain  resident  negroes  who  had  been  returned  after 
having  been  employed  outside  of  the  state  borders  with  their 
masters'  consent.3  However,  no  large  increment  came  to 
the  free  negro  population  from  this  source. 

In  1789-91  the  general  assembly  rejected  a  bill  proposing 
the  gradual  emancipation  of  the  slaves  by  law.4  In  1790 
it  restored  the  long-denied  right  to  set  free  slaves  by 
will.  What  it  had  refused  to  adopt  as  a  matter  of  public 
coercion,  it  here  permitted  as  a  matter  of  private  choice. 
The  exercise  of  that  power  of  choice  became  a  chief  cause 
of  the  growth  of  the  free  negro  class.  The  other  chief 
cause  was  natural  increase.  The  influx  of  free  negroes 
from  without  was  a  minor  factor.  These  causes  will  be 
discussed  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  been  mentioned. 

The  establishment  of  property  in  negroes  had  been  a  re- 
sult of  the  pursuit  of  material  interests.  The  law  made 
that  property  secure,  but  permitted  its  holders  to  enfranchise 
the  objects  of  which  it  was  composed.  The  rapid  increase 
in  manumissions  was  a  consequence  'of  fundamental  in- 
dustrial changes  which  occurred  simultaneously  with  an 
awakening  in  the  political  and  ethical  ideas  of  the  whites. 
The  staple  crop  of  Maryland  agriculture  was  tobacco.  It 
was  an  unsteady  crop  of  fluctuating  value : 5  its  culture  ex- 
hausted the  fertile  soils  of  the  province;  its  product  yielded 
neither  food  for  men  nor  provender  for  cattle ;  and  its  pro- 

lMd.  Appeal  Reports,  5  H.  &  J.,  p.  86. 

2  Op.  cit.,  3  H.  &  McH.,  p.  139;  4  H.  &  McH,  pp.  414-16;  4  H.  &  J., 
pp.  282-83. 

z0p.  cit.,  3  H.  &  McH.,  pp.  168-69;  4  H.  &  McH.,  p.  418;  9G.&  J., 
pp.  29-30;  cf.  also  3  H.  &  J.,  pp.  491,  493. 

*H.  Dels.  Journal,  1789,  pp.  64-65;  1791,  pp.  19,  31,  38. 

5  Tacobstein,  op.  cit.,  p.  23. 
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per  handling  occupied  labor  time  that  might  have  been 
devoted  to  supplementary  crops,  had  not  the  tobacco  de- 
manded it.1  Nevertheless  the  Maryland  settlement  had  in- 
creased and  the  proud  aristocracy  flourished  upon  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sales  of  its  staple.2  The  product  itself  be- 
came an  early  competitor  with  Virginia  tobacco  in  the 
English  market,3  and  in  the  year  1740  exports  of  leaf  to- 
bacco from  Maryland  alone  were  reported  as  having  totaled 
30,000  hhds.  of  900  pounds  each.4  Thereafter  the  normal 
quantity  produced  maintained  a  substantial  level  until  the 
revolution.5  During  the  wars,  embargoes  and  non-inter- 
course that  followed  the  operations  of  producing  and  market- 
ing the  crop  were  greatly  disturbed.  A  temporary  revival 
of  the  industry  in  1790-92  was  soon  followed  by  decline  and, 
in  the  chief  tobacco-growing  counties  of  Maryland,  stagna- 
tion, "  a  miserable  and  dreary  aspect." 6  Another  slow 
revival  raised  Maryland's  exports  of  leaf  tobacco  to  12681 

1  Archives  of  Maryland,  vol.  vi,  p.  38;  vol.  xix,  pp.  540,  580.  Sheffield, 
Commerce  of  the  American  States,  1784,  p.  92;  Amer.  Farmer,  vol.  i, 
pp.  99,  264-65;  vol.  iii,  p.  290;  Scharf,  op.  cit.,  vol.  ii,  p.  48. 

2  Scharf ,  op.  cit.,  p.  46,  wrote :  "  The  old  Province  of  Maryland  rested 
on  tobacco.  It  owed  its  existence  to  tobacco."  Cf.  pp.  46-52;  also  vol. 
i,  P.  520. 

•Jacobstein,  op.  cit.,  pp.  20-22. 

4  Tenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  Agriculture,  p.  922;  cf.  Scharf, 
op.,  cit.,  vol.  i,  p.  520. 

5  According  to  Governor  Sharpe  the  tobacco  exports  of  1748  and  1761 
amounted  to  28,000  hhds.  each.  Archives  of  Maryland,  vol.  xxxii,  p.  23. 
Lord  Sheffield,  op.  cit.,  p.  93  and  app.  table  VI,  gives  tables  showing  the 
exports  of  tobacco  from  all  the  colonies  among  which  Maryland  and 
Virginia  were  the  chief  contributors,  as  85,000  hhds.,  valued  at  £906,637 
. .  18. .  iY2,  in  1770,  and  as  10,728,000  lbs.  in  1775.  The  average  in  r77<>75 
was  variously  stated  at  85,000  to  100,000  hhds.  per  annum.  Cf.  also 
Pitkin,  Statistical  View  of  the  United  States  of  America,  1816,  p.  108; 
Scharf,  op.  cit.,  vol.  ii,  p.  200;  Jacobstein,  op.  cit.,  p.  33-  Maryland  ap- 
parently contributed  about  30  per  cent  to  35  per  cent  of  the  whole  pro- 
duct exported. 

6 American  Farmer,  vol.  i,  p.  99;  cf.  12  Niles  Register,  p.  276. 
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hhds.  in  1818,  and  the  total  crop  to  27157  hhds,  in  1820  and 
about  26000  hhds.  in  1825. x  In  1838,  1849  and  1859  the 
total  product  amounted  to  24816,  21407  and  3841 1  thous- 
ands of  pounds  respectively.  But  this  product  was  con- 
fined mainly  to  five  counties  of  Southern  Maryland  in  which 
94.7  per  cent  of  the  crop  of  1859  was  produced.2 

For  the  sake  of  the  staple  the  provincials  had  established 
a  laboring  population  of  negra  slaves.  They  dwarfed  and 
neglected  the  production  of  cereals  for  which  slave  labor 
was  less  adapted  than  free  labor.3  By  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  however,  the  feasibility  of  cereal  crops 
had  been  demonstrated,4  and  an  alternative  provided  for 
those  who  tired  of  raising  tobacco.  A  line  of  cleavage  then 
began  to  form  between  tobacco  culture  and  slavery  on  the 
one  side  and  other  activities  and  free  labor  on  the  other. 
Notwithstanding  the  stagnant  condition  of  the  tobacco  in- 
dustry, however,  slavery  continued  to  grow,  although  the 
real  progress  made  in  the  state  was  in  the  industries  carried 
on  mainly  by  free  labor.5  Exports  other  than  tobacco 
which  had  amounted  to  about  10  to  12  per  cent  of  the 
total  exports  of  native  produce  in  1747,  reached  about 
26  per  cent  in  1761,  54  per  cent  in  1791  and  63  per  cent  in 
1823.6     In  1849  tne  tobacco  crop  constituted   11  per  cent 

1  Seybert,  Statistical  Annals,  p.  84;  American  Farmer.  On  the  size 
of  the  hogshead  cf.  33  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  H.  Exec.  Doc,  no.  307,  pt.  2, 
p.  238. 

3  Eighth  Census  of  United  States,  Agriculture,  p.  73)  Tenth  Census, 
Agriculture,  p.  922. 

3  Scharf,  op.  cit.,  vol.  ii,  p.  46;  Jacobstein,  op.  cit.,  pp.  30-31;  Easton 
Gazette,  Jan.  22,  1842. 

4  Scharf,  op.  cit.,  vol.  i,  pp.  438-39,  520,  quoting  contemporary  documents, 

5  Carey,  Letters  on  the  Colonisation  Society,  1832,  p.  27;  Md.  Pub. 
Documents,  1843  M,  pp.  44-45;  1852,  L,  pp.  3-5;  68  Niles  Register,  p.  332. 

•The  percentages  are  given  as  approximations,  based  upon  figures 
found  in  Scharf,  op.  cit.,  vol.  i,  p.  520;  MacMahon,  Historical  View  of 
the  Government  of  Maryland,  vol.  i,  p.  316;  Archives  of  Maryland,  vol. 
xiv,  p.  90;  vol.  xxxii,  p.  23;  Seybert,  op.  cit.,  p.  84.  Also  certain  numbers 
of  the  American  Farmer. 
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and  in  1859  14 x  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  agricultural  pro- 
ductions of  the  state.  The  five  counties  which  produced 
94.7  per  cent  of  the  tobacco  crop  of  1859  afforded  only  18 
per  cent  of  the  wheat  and  17.5  per  cent  of  the  corn  grown  in 
the  state.  Moreover,  slave  labor  contributed  but  little  to 
the  teeming  industries  of  the  four  chief  cities. 

After  the  revolution  other  developments  also  tended  to 
weaken  the  hold  of  the  slave  system.  Improved  facilities 
for  making  money  payments  favored  free  labor.2  The 
growth  of  population  increased  the  ratio  of  laborers  to  the 
number  of  places  to  be  filled  and  relieved  the  stress  upon  the 
existing  labor  force.3  Chains  became  less  necessary  for  the 
security  of  labor  once  contracted  for.  White  servitude 
went  into  decay.  Moreover,  the  respective  situations  and 
relations  of  employers  and  employees  influenced  greatly 
the  course  of  events.  On  the  part  of  the  former  class  the 
fortunes  established  in  the  province  had  made  it  possible 
to  sacrifice,  wholly  or  in  part,  the  value  of  their  negroes,  if 
sacrifice  was  necessary  in  undertaking  manumission.4  But 
the  extent  of  these  sacrifices  can  be  over-estimated,  because 
they  were  in  part  offset.  So  long  as  the  numbers  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  laboring  class  remained  unchanged,  social 
interests  were  unimpaired  by  manumissions  of  slaves.  In- 
dividual manumittors,  however,  were  affected  in  a  somewhat 

1  These  estimates  for  1849  and1  1859  were  furnished1  Iby  F.  W.  Olden- 
berg,  Extension  Agronomist  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College. 

aC/.  Bullock,  Essays  in  the  Monetary  History  of  the  United  States, 
ch.  vi. 

3  This  statement  is  based  mainly  upon  a  consideration  of  the  general 
situation.  But  cf.  Harford  Wills,  Lib.  JLG,  no.  A,  p.  276.  Also 
American  Farmer,  vol.  i,  p.  99. 

*On  the  wealth  of  the  provincials  cf.  Scharf,  op.  cit.,  vol.  ii,  pp.  13, 
21,  45.  Scharf  wrote:  "The  makers  of  deeds  surrendering  their  prop- 
erty, and  often  their  means  of  subsistence,  upon  the  grounds  of  con- 
science simply,"  op.  cit.,  p.  103. 
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different  way.  When  the  negroes  went  free  at  their  mas- 
ter's death,  the  effect  was  somewhat  like  that  of  an  irre- 
gularly applied  inheritance  tax.  When  they  were  to  serve 
until,  or  beyond  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  the  value  of 
their  services  already  rendered  at  the  time  of  manumis- 
sion went  far  towards  reimbursing  their  owners  for  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  their  rearing.1  Again,  the  rural  free 
negroes  generally  engaged  themselves  to  the  landholders, 
sometimes  to  their  own  manumittors,2  to  work  under  agree- 
ments which,  apart  from  small  nominal  wages,  placed  them 
in  a  position  substantially  like  that  of  the  slaves.3  In  so  far 
as  they  did  so,  the  grounds  for  keeping  slaves  rather  than 
manumitting  them  were  nearly  neutralized,  excepting  for 
those  owners  who  derived  benefits  from  the  wages  of  slaves 
hired  out  to  other  employers.  Finally,  manumission  some- 
times afforded  the  owner-employer  a  means  of  relief  from 
the  burdens  of  maintaining  aged  and  infirm  slaves,  from  poll 
and  property  taxes  on  negroes  and  from  the  other  special 
responsibilities  attaching  to  owners  of  slaves. 

Economic  developments  thus  prepared  the  way  for  the 
freeing  of  slaves.  But  on  account  of  the  deterrents  above- 
mentioned  some  weight  in  determining  the  rate  of  manumis- 
sions must  be  ascribed  to  other  impelling  causes.  Such 
causes  were  often  alleged  in  the  deeds  and  wills  which  pro- 

1  This  was  true  irrespective  of  the  manner  of  manumission.  In  all 
parts  of  the  state  it  was  possible  to  bind  out  negro  children  of  tender 
years  for  their  keep  until  they  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one  years. 
Cf.  infra,  chapter  on  Apprenticeship. 

2Cf.  Cecil  Land  Records,  Lib.  JlS,  no.  10,  pp.  269,  310,  369;  Lib.  JS,  no. 
11,  p.  221;  Lib.  JS,  no.  12,  pp.  22-23,  72,  386,  388;  Queen  Anne's  Land 
Recs.,  Lib.  STW,  no.  4,  p.  494;  Somerset  Deeds,  Lib.  K,  pp.  116,  117, 
118,  225;  Frederick  Land  Recs.,  Lib.  WlR,  no.  10,  p.  34. 

3 Infra,  chapter  on  "Occupations  and  Wages,"  pp.  114- 16;  cf.  Somerest 
Deeds,  Lib.  K,  pp.  1 17-18,  statement  that  the  general  use  of  slaves  had 
nearly  excluded  from  the  labor  market  persons  hiring  themselves  as 
free  laborers. 
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vided  for  the  freedom  of  particular  negroes.  Although 
their  character  was  varied,  chief  importance  was  given  to 
the  political  and  ethical  views  and  wishes  of  the  owners. 
The  influence  of  these  things  was  due  chiefly  to  the  poli- 
tical and  religious  movements  that  sprang  up  after  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  white  people  of  Maryland  had  been  used  to  the 
slave  labor  system  and  had  adjusted  their  political  views 
to  a  program  for  its  maintenance.  They  joined  in  the 
resistance  to  British  policy  after  1763  in  order  to  contest 
the  enforcement  of  obnoxious  laws  of  the  British  empire,1 
not  to  reduce  their  own  population  elements  to  a  political 
level.  They  involved  themselves,  however,  in  a  formal 
sanctioning  of  the  political  ideas  upon  the  basis  oif  which 
their  course  was  to  be  vindicated.  Two  ideas  of  especial  note 
were  much  emphasized  in  manumitting  negroes.  The  first 
was  that  of  natural  rights.  Two  deeds  recorded  in  Talbot 
County  in  1770-73,  providing  for  the  manumission  of  eight 
persons,  asserted  that  negroes  had  an  indisputable  right  in 
equity  to  enjoy  freedom.2  In  December,  1782,  a  manumittor 
wrote :  "  Being  conscious  to  myself  that  freedom  and  liberty 
is  the  inalienable  right  and  privilege  of  every  person  born 
into  the  world,  and  that  the  practice  of  holding  negroes  in 
perpetual  bondage  and  slavery  is  ...  .  inconsistent  with 
the  strict  rules  of  justice  and  equity"3.     After  that  time 

1Cf.  Gambrall,  History  of  Early  Maryland,  pp.  164-66;  MacMahon, 
op.  cit.,  vol.  i,  pp.  423-26;  Scharf,  op.  cit.,  vol.  ii,  pp.  104-07,  1 16-17. 

2  Talbot  Deeds,  Lib.  JL,  no.  20,  pp.  in,  332.  A  similar  reason  was 
assigned  for  the  freeing  of  nine  other  negroes  in  the  Dorchester  Deeds, 
Lib.  Old,  no.  28,  pp.  330,  408  (1781-82).  Cf.  also  Caroline  Deeds,  Lib. 
WR,  no.  B,  pp.  184,  197,  440;  Somerset  Deeds,  Lib.  H,  pp.  30,  457,  487; 
Talbot  Deeds,  Lib.  BS,  no.  23,  pp.  60,  61,  183.  In  the  Md.  Appeal  Re- 
ports, 2  H.  &  McH.,  p.  228  is  the  following:  "Black  people  are  as 
much  entitled  to  natural  liberty  as  whites." 

3  Dorchester  Deeds,  Lib.  NH,  nos.  2-4,  p.   120.     The  following  also 
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such  expressions  became  much  more  frequent,  especially  in 
the  Eastern  Shore  Counties.  The  other  idea,  implied  in, 
but  less  prominent  than  the  first,  was  that  oppression  of  the 
negro  was  an  unwise  policy,  or  according  to  some,  sub- 
versive even  of  law  and  government.1  Moreover,  slave- 
contain  expressions  more  or  less  like  that  quoted:  Anne  Arundel  Deeds, 
Lib.  NH,  no.  1,  p.  377',  'Lib.  NH,  no.  2,  pp.  151,  213,  328,  393,  414,  471, 
531;  Lib.  NH,  no.  4,  p.  148;  Lib.  NH,  no.  8,  p.  140;  Lib.  NH,  no.  9, 
p.  142;  Anne  Arundel  Wills,  Lib.  JG,  no.  2,  p.  220;  Baltimore  Chattel 
Recs.,  Lib.  B,  no.  G,  p.  336;  Lib.  AL,  no.  A,  p.  310;  Lib.  WG,  no.  4, 
p.  132;  Lib.  WG,  no.  2,  p.  40;  Lib.  WG,  no.  m,  p.  74;  Caroline  Deeds, 
Lib.  WR,  no.  B,  p.  143;  Cecil  Land  Recs.,  Lib.  17,  pp.  12,  44,  55;  Lib.  18, 
p.  254;  Charles  Co.  Recs.,  Lib.  Z,  no.  3,  p.  64;  Dorchester  Deeds,  Lib. 
Old,  no.  28,  p.  330;  Lib.  NH,  nos.  2-4,  pp.  120,  281;  Lib.  NH,  nos.  5-8, 
PP-  354,  355,  357;  Lib.  HD,  no.  2,  p.  723;  Lib.  NH,  no.  14,  p.  414; 
Frederick  Land  Recs.,  Lib.  W)R,  no.  33,  p.  80;  Lib.  WR,  no.  39,  p.  57; 
Harford  Land  Recs.,  Lib.  JLG,  no.  C,  p.  142;  Lib.  JLG,  no.  E,  pp.  7, 
369;  Lib.  JLG,  no.  F,  p.  282;  Harford  Wills,  AJ,  no.  2,  pp.  313, 
3119;  Montgomery  Land  Recs.,  Lib.  D,  p.  141;  Lib.  F,  p.  107;  Queen 
Anne's  Land  Recs.,  Lib.  CD,  nO.  1,  p.  183;  Somerset  Deeds,  Lib.  G,  pp. 
520,  531 ;  Lib.  H,  p.  457;  Lib.  1,  pp.  156,  673;  Talbot  Deeds,  Lib.  RS,  no. 
21,  pp.  158,  438,  454;  Lib.  RS,  no.  22,  p.  77;  Lib.  23,  pp.  183,  291-98; 
Lib.  27,  pp.  54,  60,  317,  372,  373;  Lib.  46,  p.  207;  Talbot  Wills,  Lib.  JB, 
-no.  3,  p.  24;  Lib.  JB,  no.  4,  pp.  3-4;  Worcester  Deeds,  Lib.  L,  p.  65. 

Certain  of  the  instruments  cited  refer  each  to  iseven,  nine,  eleven, 
thirteen  and  twenty-three  negroes  as  manumitted.  Most  of  them  refer 
to  smaller  numbers,  as  one  to  five  each.  Two  more  extracts  from  deeds 
ran  as  follows:  From  the  Harford  Land  Recs.,  Lib.  JLG,  no.  E,  p.  7 
(August,  1782)  :  "  Being  conscious  to  myself  that  the  holding  of  negroes 
in  perpetual  bondage  and  slavery  is  repugnant  to>  the  law  of  God  and 
inconsistent  with  the  strict  rules  of  equity  and  that  freedom  and  liberty 
is  the  unalienable  right  of  every  person  born  into  the  world."  The  deed 
freed  seven  negroes.  From  the  Anne  Arundel  Deeds,  Lib.  NH,  no.  2, 
p.  213  (Nov.,  1784)  William,  McCubbin,  manumittor :  "Being  conscious 
to  myself  that  the  holding  of  negroes  in  perpetual  slavery  and  bondage 
is  inconsistent  with  the  pure  precepts  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ, 
repugnant  to  the  rules  of  justice  and  equity  and  also  that  freedom  and 
liberty  is  the  right  and  privilege  of  every  person  born  into  the  world." 

1  Queen  Anne's  Land  Recs.,  Lib.  STW,  no.  2,  p.  85 ;  Caroline  Deeds, 
Lib.  WR,  no.  C,  p.  116.  In  the  Dorchester  Deeds,  Lib.  HD,  no.  2,  p.  723 
(1790),  occurred  the  sweeping  declaration  that  it  was  "wrong  and 
oppressive  to  hold  negroes  in  abject  slavery,  when  it  is  clearly  against 
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holders,  participating  in  the  '  glorious  revolution,'  had 
helped  to  establish  liberty  for  the  oppressed.  Should  they 
themselves  after  the  contest  was  over  choke  the  fruits  of 
liberty  by  still  enslaving  the  abject  African?  1 

Ethical  ideas  were  indissolubly  bound  up  with  these  poli- 
tical views.  Their  demands  that  slaves  should  be  liberated 
were  strongly  impressed  upon  the  slaveholders,  Two  religi- 
ous bodies,  the  Quakers  and  Methodists,  especially  insisted 
upon  the  moral  wrongfulness  of  slavery.  The  Quakers  in 
their  Yearly  Meeting  at  Baltimore  in  1760  took  ground 
against  the  foreign  slave  trade.2  They  followed  this  with  de- 
clarations against  slavery  itself,  and  in  1772  counseled  their 
members  to  give  freedom  to  their  own  negroes.3  In  1776 
they  further  voted  that  the  quarterly  meetings  should  pro- 
vide books  to  record  manumissions  granted  by  their 
members,4  and  interested  individuals  labored  to  induce  slave- 
holders to1  manumit.     Although  success  was  not  instant,  the 

the  principles  of  law  and  government,  the  dictates  of  reason,  the  common 
maxims  of  equality,  the  law  of  nature,  the  admonitions  of  conscience, 
and  in  short  the  whole  doctrine  of  natural  religion." 

1  A  Caroline  Co.  deed,  Deeds,  Ob.  WR,  no.  B,  p.  41,  providing  for  the! 
freedom  of  ten  negroes,  referred  to  the  unalienable  rights  of  mankind 
"  as  well  as  every  principle  of  the  glorious  Revolution  that  has  lately 
taken  place  in  America."  Cf.  also:  op.  cit.,  Lib.  WR,  no.  C,  p.  116,  198, 
201,  358;  Dorchester  Deeds,  Lib.  nos.  5-8,  p.  354;  Lib.  HD,  no.  2,  pp. 
546,  723;  Queen  Anne's  Land  Recs.,  Lib.  CD,  no.  1,  p.  183;  Lib.  STW, 
no.  2,  pp.  85,  253;  Lib.  STW,  no.  8,  p.  472;  Somerset  Deeds,  Lib.  I, 
p.  156;  Talbot  Deeds,  Lib.  RS,  no.  21,  pp.  158,  438,  454;  Lib.  26,  p.  270. 
Daniel  of  St.  Thomas  Jenifer  in  manumitting  was  moved  "by  senti- 
ments of  Christian  charity  and  Humanity,  as  well  as  by  the  spirit  of  the 
declaration  of  rights  that  all  men  are  born  free."  Anne  Arundel  Deeds, 
Lib.  NH,  no.  5,  P-  187.     Cf.  op.  cit.,  Lib.  IB,  no.  5,  P-  268. 

1  Extracts  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting,  pp. 
359,  36o. 

2  Op.  cit,  pp.  359-6b,  362. 

3  Op.  cit.,  p.  365.  The  Harford  Land  Recs.,  Lib.  HD,  no.  R,  p.  275, 
contain  a  deed  of  manumission  dated  1803,  for  a  negro  who  had  been 
freed  in  1779,  and  the  record  thereof  made  in  the  Quaker  records. 
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"  testimony"  against  slavery  led  to  manumissions  in  several 
counties.1  The  Yearly  Meeting  also  supported  the  pro- 
posal to  remove  the  restrictions  on  manumissions  by  will, 
and  assisted  in  vindicating  the  rights  of  free  negroes  against 
kidnappers  and  in  prosecuting  claims  of  freedom.2  Certain 
Quakers  too  were  members  of  the  early  anti-slavery  socie- 
ties,3 where  their  influence  was  generally  a  moderate  one, 
Methodism  was  established  in  Maryland  in  1760  and  its 
influence  spread  rapidly.4  Its  preachers  had  distinct  advan- 
tages in  having  come  at  a  time  of  great  awakening  and 
change,  and  in  not  being  hampered  either  by  a  past  like  that 
of  the  established  church,5  or  by  present  dependence  upon 
livings  provided  by  the  state.  From  the  outset  they  ap- 
pealed for  moral  reformation,  and  soon  began  to  preach  to 
negroes  as  well  as  to  whites.  About  the  end  of  the  revolu- 
tion they  began  to  attack  the  institution  of  slavery.6     In 

1  Extracts,  op.  cit.,  pp.  359,  360,  366.  Minutes  of  Monthly  Meetings, 
Nottingham  1775-76  (no  pagination)  ;  Deer  Creek  1801-19,  p.  351.  Cf. 
Asbary,  Journal,  vol.  i,  p.  280;  Talbot  Wills,  Lib.  JB,  no.  3,  pp.  24,  60, 
100 ;  Lib.  JB,  no.  4,  pp.  3-4,  22 ;  Talbot  Deeds,  Lib.  JL,  no.  20,  p.  481 ; 
Baltimore  Wills,  Lib.  B,  no.  4,  p.  392.  These  several  instruments  pro- 
viding for  the  freedom  of  sixty-six  negroes  were  made  by  persons 
reputed  to  have  been  Quakers. 

'l  Extracts,  op.  cit.,  p.  366.  Minutes  for  Sufferings  1778-1841,  pp.  82, 
86;  Minutes  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  at  Deer  Creek,  p.  351. 

ZH.  Dels.  Journal,  1791,  p.  83;  cf.  Scharf,  op.  cit.,  vol.  iii,  p.  306. 

4  Scharf,  op.  cit.,  vol.  ii,  pp.  554-55 ;  cf.  Bangs,  Life  of  Rev.  Freeborn 
Garrettson,  pp.  20-21. 

5  Scharf,  op.  cit.,  vol.  ii,  pp.  28-34. 

6  Rev.  Freeborn  Garrettson's  conviction  of  the  "  impropriety  of  holding 
slaves"  dated  from  1775.  He  wrote:  "My  heart  has  bled,  since  that, 
for  slaveholders,  especially  those  who  make  a  profession  of  religion; 
for  I  believe  it  to  be  a  crying  sin."  Bangs,  op.  cit.,  pp.  33-35.  Of  his 
own  slaves  he  said :  "  I  told  them  that  they  did  not  belong  to  me,"  and 
"  that  I  did  not  desire  their  services  without  making  them  a  compen- 
sation." The  name  of  Freeborn  Garrettson  appears  as  manumitter  in 
1783  in  Harford  Land  Recs.,  Lib.  JLG,  no.  E,  p.  369,  and  Anne  Arundel 
Deeds,   Lib.  NH,  no.  9,  p.   143.     He  freed  three  negroes  by  the  two 
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1780  and  1783  their  conferences,  legislating  for  the  churches 
of  Maryland,  warned  local  and  traveling  preachers,  who 
were  slaveholders,  to  promise  freedom  to  their  slaves,  under 
penalty  of  suspension  for  refusal.1  In  1784  the  noted 
Christmas  Conference  at  Baltimore  resolved  that  slavery 
was  "  contrary  to  the  Golden  Law  o>f  God,  on  which  hang 
all  the  law  and  the  prophets,  and  the  unalienable  rights  of 
mankind  as  well  as  every  principle  of  the  Revolution." 2 
It  adopted  a  set  of  drastic  rules  according  to  which  slave- 
holding  members  of  Methodist  churches  were  required  with- 
in twelve  months  to  provide  for  the  liberation  of  all  their 
negroes  within  prescribed  time  limits.  And  members  were 
forbidden  to  acquire  and  dispose  of  slaves  excepting  for 
the  purpose  of  freeing  them.3  Those  who  declined  to  com- 
ply might  withdraw  from  the  communion,  or  otherwise  suffer 
exclusion.  The  climax  had  been  reached.  The  sensitive 
slave-owners  at  once  resented  the  action,  divided  the  Metho- 

deeds.  Rev.  Francis  Asbury,  Journal,  vol.  i,  p.  280,  wrote  on  June  10, 
1778  that  some  pious  Quakers  were  "  exerting  themselves  for  the  liber- 
ation of  the  slaves.  This  is  a  very  laudable  design;  and  what  the 
Methodists  must  come  to,  or,  I  fear,  the  Lord  will  depart  from  them. 
But  there  is  cause  to  presume  that  some  are  more  intent  on  promoting 
the  freedom  of  their  bodies  than  the  freedom  of  their  souls." 

1  Matlack,  American  Slavery  and  Methodism,  p.  14;  Anti-Slavery 
Struggle  and  Triumph  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  pp.  55-57- 
Both  works  quote  extensively  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Conferences. 

2  Sunday  Service  of  the  Methodists  of  North  America,  1784,  p.  15; 
cf.  Matlack,  op.  cit.,  pp.  58-59.  This  formula  was  repeated  in  some 
deeds  of  manumission ;  e.  g.  Dorchester  Deeds,  Lib.  NH,  nos.  5-8,  p.  354 
(1786). 

8  Sunday  Service,  op,,  cit.,  pp.  15-16.  (Slaves  of  40  to  45  years  were  to 
be  free  within  a  year;  those  from  25  to  40  years  within  five  years;  those 
20  to  25  years  by  the  thirtieth,  and  those  under  twenty  years  by  the 
twenty-fifth  year  of  age  respectively.  Unborn  infants  were  to  be  deemed 
free  from  the  date  of  birth.  Cf.  Matlack,  op.  cit. ;  Stevens,  History  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States,  vol.  ii,  p.  200. 
The  provision  with  regard  to  infants  did  not  harmonize  with  later  inter- 
pretations of  the  act  of  the  legislature  of  1752,  ch.  i,  infra,  p.  42. 
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dists  in  their  attitude  towards  slavery,  resisted  the  attempt  to 
enforce  the  provisions,  and  within  a  few  months  forced  prac- 
tical nullification.1  Heedless  attempts  to  coerce  slave-owners 
by  conference  action,  in  which  the  laity  had  no  direct  voice, 
were  henceforth  checked  by  regard  for  material  and  social 
interests.  The  general  attitude  of  the  church  towards 
slavery,  however,  remained  formally  unaltered.  Denuncia- 
tion of  slavery  continued,  and  compliance  with  the  tenor 
of  the  rules  was  urged  by  moral  suasion.2  The  Methodist 
contribution  to  the  progress  of  manumissions  was  distinc- 
tive.3 Other  less  distinctive  moral  forces  cooperated  with 
these.  They  united  in  inculcating  the  belief  that  the  liber- 
ties of  white  Americans  were  not  to  be  vindicated  finally, 
so  long  as  the  black  Americans  were  in  chains.  As  the 
awakening  proceeded,  the  indefensibility  of  slavery  on 
moral  grounds  appeared  in  clearer  light.4  The  effects  of 
the  new  teachings  were  signal.  It  is  said  that  the  treat- 
ment of  slaves  became  more  humane  than  it  had  been ; 5  it 

1  Matlack,  op.  cit.,  pp.  S9-62 ;  American  Slavery  and  Methodism,  p.  17. 
Also  Stevens,  op.  cit.,  p.  200,  and  Handy,  Scraps  of  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  History,  p.  23. 

2  Matlack,  Anti-Slavery  Struggle  and  Triumph,  pp.  63-64. 

3  The   following  occurs   in   the  will   of   a  person  who   opposed   the 

Methodist  position :  "As  my  son is  now  of  a  religious  profession 

(called  Methodist)  and  it  being  common  for  their  professors  ...  to 
manumit  their  slaves,"  etc.  Baltimore  Wills,  Lib.  WB,  no.  6,  p.  173 
(1794).  Cf.  E.  Shore  General  Court  Judgments,  Lib.  71,  pp.  481-82; 
Md.  Appeal  Reports,  2  H.  &  McH.,  pp.  199-201. 

*Rev.  Freeborn  Garrettson,  brought  up  in  the  established  church  in 
Baltimore  County,  had  until  1775  "  never  suspected  that  the  practice  of 
slave-keeping  as  wrong;  I  had  not  read  a  book  on  the  subject,  nor  been 
told  so  by  any."  Bangs,  op.  cit.,  pp.  17-18;  cf.  also  pp.  33u34-  Rev. 
Francis  Asbury  wrote  in  178b:  "Spoke  to  some  select  friends  about 
slave-keeping,  but  they  could  not  bear  it."  Matlack,  American  Slavery 
and  Methodism,  p.  17. 

5 15  Niles  Register,  pp.  5-6,  also  vol.  xxxi,  p.  25 ;  Seybert,  op.  cit., 
PP-  52-53,  and  the  will  of  Jeremiah  Banning,  Talbot  Wills,  Lib.  JP, 
no.  5,  P-  316. 
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is  certain  that  generally  speaking  the  intentions  of  manu- 
mitters  were  humane.  In  1768  a  resident  of  Baltimore 
County  freed  a  negro  woman  writing  that  he  had  bought 
her  sixteen  years  earlier  and  "  soon  after  grew  uneasy 
thereat  and  would  fain  have  returned  the  girl  whence  she 
came."  1  Before  the  revolution  was  over  his  example  was 
followed  by  several  others  who  desired  to  avoid  being  "  in- 
consistent with  the  rules  of  Christianity,"  or  with  other 
standards.2  After  the  revolution  such  cases  were  multi- 
plied, the  papers  ringing  the  changes  on  the  inconsistencies 

1  The  former  master  of  this  woman,  "  being  overburdened  with  those 
people  refused  to  take  her  back  as  also  did  the  girl  to  return."  She 
therefore  remained  with  her  new  owner,  "  encumbered  "  his  house  with 
her  hybrid;  and  black  offspring,  who  rambled  at  night  and  on  Sundays,, 
until  they  were  often  unfit  for  service  at  other  times.  All,  however, 
were  manumitted.  Baltimore  Chattel  Recs.,  Lib.  B,  no.  G,  p.  213; 
Harford  Land  Recs.,  Lib.  JLG,  no.  A,  p.  276  (1776).  The  latter  deed 
conferred  freedom  on  the  children  of  the  woman. 

3  Baltimore  Chattel  Recs.,  Lib.  B,  no.  G,  p.  208,  a  deed  affecting  nine- 
teen negroes.  Also  p.  336 ;  Harford  Land  Recs.,  Lib.  JLG,  no.  A,  p.  8 ;. 
Lib.  JLG,  no.  C,  p.  444;  Lib.  JLG,  no.  D,  p.  142;  Dorchester  Deeds,  Lib. 
Old,  no.  22,  pp.  254,  255,  308,  309,  356;  Talbot  Deeds,  Lib.  RS,  no.  21, 
p.  158.  A  singular  state  of  agitation  seemed  to  have  taken  a  Harford 
County  slaveholder.  Under  the  great  stress  of  mind  he  manumitted 
nineteen  negroes  in  1768  (vide  first  deed  cited  in  this  note),  but  re- 
frained from  manumitting  others  on  account  of  "  the  many  temporal  dis- 
advantages they  labor  under  not  being  looked  on  or  treated  by  man  in 
general  with  equal  justice,"  etc.  Further :  "  Yet  clear  I  am  the  Lord  is 
risen  and  pleading  their  cause  with  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  earth,  be- 
fore whom  they  will  shortly  appear  and  to  whom  they  must  give  ac- 
count of  their  stewardship  and,  oh,  breaths  (sic)  my  soul,  may  their 
oppressors  awake  and  be  roused  from,  their  present  dream  of  righteous- 
ness and  do  unto  them  as  they  would  be  done  unto  that  so  their  cryes 
may  no  longer  goe  (sic)  forth  and  reach  the  years  (sic)  of  omnipotence 
against  them."  Harford  Land  Recs.,  Lib.  JLG,  no.  F,  p.  59  (i/75)- 
The  same  name  is  connected,  as  eo-rnanumitter,  with  the  liberation 
of  nine  other  slaves  in  1781.  Harford  Land  Recs.,  Lib.  JLG,  no.  F, 
p.  1412;  cf.  Anne  Arundel  Wills,  Lib.  JG,  no.  2,  p.  220;  Somerset  Deeds,. 
Lib.  K,  pp.  1 17-18;  also  E.  Shore  General  Court  Judgments,  Lib.  71, 
pp.  481-82. 
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of  the  slaveholders  who  had  revolted  against  the  British  op- 
pression, and  on  their  violation  of  the  "  precepts  of  natural 
religion,"  of  the  "  Golden  Law  of  God,"  of  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  which  teaches  that  we  should  do  unto  others  as 
we  would  that  they  should  do  unto  us,  and  of  the  principles 
of  justice  and  mercy.  The  conscientious  concern  to  give 
the  negroes  their  freedom  began  also*  to  bear  fruit.1 

Several  minor  causes  also  deserve  mention.  The  hope  of 
becoming  free  was  gradually  implanted  in  negro  minds,  and 
many  slaves  made  successful  efforts  to  redeem  themselves, 
compensating  their  masters  in  ways  that  are  to  be  set  forth 
below.2  But  such  compensations  were  a  mere  auxiliary  fac- 
tor, whose  sole  operation  would  have  left  the  number  of 
manumissions  negligible.  The  inclination  to  manumit  irre- 
spective of  monetary  consideration  was  vital.  Sometimes  its 
existence  was  attributed  to  an  appreciation  of  the  merits  of 
the  beneficiaries  themselves.  For  instance,  in  Harford  County 

1Cf.  Anne  Arundel  Deeds,  Lib.  NH,  no.  2,  pp.  213,  328,  393,  414;  Lib. 
NH,  no.  5,  pp.  187,  486,  500;  Lib.  NH,  no.  8,  p.  140;  Caroline  Deeds, 
Lib.  WR,  no.  B,  pp.  41,  143,  197,  198,  358;  Lib.  WR,  no.  C,  pp.  116,  201; 
Lib.  WR,  no.  D,  pp.  347,  182;  Lib.  G,  p.  368;  Cecil  Land  Recs.,  Lib.  17, 
pp.  12,  42,  44,  55;  Lib.  18,  pp.  254,  333;  Lib.  19,  p.  250;  Lib.  25,  pp.  16, 
17;  Lib.  JS,  no.  1,  pp.  96,  97;  Charles  Co.  Recs.,  Lib.  Z,  no.  3,  p.  64; 
Dorchester  Deeds,  Lib.  Old,  nos.  2-4,  pp.  120,  281,  282,  354,  366,  425; 
Lib.  NH,  nos.  5-8,  pp.  354,  355,  337;  Lib.  HD,  no.  2,  p.  723;  Lib.  HD, 
no.  3,  p  35;  Lib.  HD,  no.  14,  p.  414;  Frederick  Land  Recs.,  Lib.  WR, 
no.  29,  p.  87;  Lib.  WR,  no.  11,  p.  57;  Harford  Land  Recs.,  Lib.  JLG, 
no.  D,  p.  142;  Lib.  JLG,  no.  E,  p.  7;  Lib.  JLG,  no.  F,  p.  282;  Harford 
Wills,  Lib.  AJ,  no.  2,  pp.  219,  237,  319;  Montgomery  Land  Recs.,  Lib. 
D,  p.  141;  Lib.  G,  p.  258;  Queen  Anne's  Land  Recs.,  Lib.  CD,  no.  I, 
p.  183;  Lib.  STW,  no.  2,  pp.  85,  253;  Lib.  STW,  no.  9,  PP-  472,  527; 
Somerset  Deeds,  Lib.  E,  pp.  156,  673;  Lib.  G,  p.  508;  Lib.  H,  p.  457; 
Lib.  I,  p.  156;  Lib.  K,  pp.  1 17-18;  Talbot  Deeds,  Lib.  RS,  no.  21,  pp.  220, 
454;  Lib.  B'S,  no.  23,  pp.  60,  602;  Lib.  26,  p.  270;  Lib.  27,  pp.  54,  60,  317, 
372,  373',  Lib.  46,  p.  207;  Talbot  Wills,  Lib.  JB,  no.  4,  p.  3;  Worcester 
Deeds,  Lib.  V,  p.  416;  also  Baltimore  Chattel  Recs.,  Lib.  WG,  no.  2, 
pp.  312,  250,  209,  207;  Lib.  WG,  no.  3,  pp.  28,  120,  203. 

2  Infra,  pp.  74-76. 
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in  1778,  goodwill,  faithful  services  and  "  divers  other  good 
causes  "  led  to  the  liberation  of  a  female ; *  two  deeds  manu- 
mitting twenty- two  negroes  in  Worcester  in  1779-82  state 
that  good  behavior  and  the  performance  of  faithful  services 
were  the  warrant  for  their  execution : 2  and  in  1 790  James 
Earle  of  Queen  Anne's  freed  the  wife  and  three  children  of 
his  son's  negro,  whose  services  as  a  foreman  had  pleased 
him.3  A  circumstance  that  determined  the  action  in  some 
cases  was  the  blood  relationship,  or  consortship  of  negroes 
with  their  manumitters  or  with  other  whites.  But  apart 
from  the  avowals  made  by  a  few  French  West  Indian  refu- 
gees and  by  some  other  persons,4  direct  evidence  of  the 
action  of  this  cause  is  not  abundant.  From  the  tenor 
of  some  documents  it  can  be  suspected  rather  than  estab- 
lished.5    It  had  relatively  less  influence  than  it  had  had  in 

xLand  Recs.,  Lib.  ALJ,  no.  A,  p.  148. 

2  Deeds,  Lib.  K,  pp.  164,  405;  cf.  op\.  cit.,  Lib.  L,  p.  392;  Lib.  M,  pp. 
35,  260,  404,  521. 

*Land  Recs.,  Lib.  STW,  no.  1,  p.  505;  cf.  Anne  Arundel  Deeds,  Lib. 
NH,  no.  5,  pp.  467,  500;  Lib.  NH,  no.  6,  p.  63;  Baltimore  Wills,  Lib. 
WB,  no.  5,  p.  170;  Caroline  Wills,  Lib.  JR,  no.  C,  p.  474;  Cecil  Land 
Recs.,  Lib.  16,  pp.  11,  99;  Dorchester  Deeds,  Lib.  BR,  no.  1,  p.  118; 
Frederick  Land  Recs.,  Lib.  WR,  no.  5,  p.  52;  Harford  Land  Recs.,  Lib. 
AL,  no.  1,  p.  368  ;  Kent  Chattel  Recs.,  Lib.  BC,  no.  3,  p.  455  ;  Montgomery 
Land  Recs.,  Lib.  D,  p.  164;  Lib.  E,  p.  632;  Somerset  Deeds,  Lib.  K,  p. 
423;  Worcester  Deeds,  Lib.  L,  p.  392;  Lib.  O,  p.  631 ;  Washington  Land 
Recs.,  Lib.  H,  p.  644. 

*E.  g.  Anne  Arundel  Deeds,  Lib.  NH,  no.  6,  p.  131;  Anne  Arundel 
Wills,  Lib.  JG,  no.  2,  p.  459;  Baltimore  Chattel  Recs.,  Lib.  WG,  no.  3, 
p.  336;  Lib.  WG,  no.  5,  p.  379;  Lib.  WG,  no.  27,  p.  92;  Lib.  ED,  no.  10, 
p.  88;  Baltimore  Wills,  Lib.  WB,  no.  11,  p.  499;  Frederick  Wills,  Lib. 
GME,  no.  2,  p.  669. 

5 The  manumitter  of  five  mulattoes  in  1768  wrote:  "I  being  induced 
to  give  the  aforesaid  molattos  their  freedom  from  sundry  good  and 
lawful  motives ",  Baltimore  Chattel  Recs.,  Lib.  B,  no.  G,  p.  199.  A 
mulatto  woman  and  her  children,  freed  in  Anne  Arundel  County 
{Deeds,  Lib.  NH,  no.  7,  p.  84  (1796),  were  not  to  go  near  the  city  of 
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the  provincial  period.  Although  the  fact  that  63.3  per  cent 
of  all  the  mulattoes  in  the  state  in  1850  were  freemen 
argues  that  it  was  not  without  importance.1  But  the  effec- 
tiveness of  these  minor  factors  depended  upon  the  negroes' 
enjoyment  of  the  favor  of  their  masters,  and  that  of  all  the 
causes  depended  much  upon  the  state  of  the  public  mind, 
to  whose  make-up  they  all  contributed.  The  practice  of 
manumitting  slaves  grew  into  a  quasi-custom.  It  was  not 
followed  as  a  matter  of  course,  because  with  some  owners 
necessity,  cupidity,  or  conscientious  doubts  about  its  out- 
come prevailed  against  it.  The  alternatives  were  retaining 
the  negroes  as  slaves  until  they  died,  or  selling  them  to 
the  traders.  Stagnation  of  slave  labor  enterprises  partly 
discouraged  the  first,  while  a  rising  sentiment  against  selling 
orderly  negroes  "  out  of  the  state " 2  tended  to  counteract 
any  recourse  to  the  latter,  even  when  prices  were  tempt- 
ingly high.  Meanwhile  the  benevolence  imputed  to>  honest 
manumitters  made  the  imitation  of  their  acts  appear  to  be 
an  object  worthy  of  emulation  in  spite  of  all  the  reasoning 
and  prejudice  against  it. 

From  causes  we  next  turn  to<  the  forms  of  manumissions. 
For  more  than  a  century  after  slavery  had  been  introduced 
into  the  province,  so  few  negroes  had  been  manumitted  that 

Annapolis.  For  other  cases,  cf.  Baltimore  Chattel  Recs.,  Lib.  W'G,  no. 
10,  p.  423;  Lib.  WG,  no.  29,  p.  377;  Lib.  WG,  no.  31,  p.  363',  Lib.  TK, 
no.  57,  p.  155 ;  Baltimore  Wills,  Lib.  WB,  no.  4,  p.  45 ;  Cecil  Land  Recs., 
Lib.  16,  p.  361 ;  Frederick  Land  Re£S.,  Lib.  WR,  no.  28,  p.  413 ;  Lib. 
WR,  no.  30,  p.  36. 

1  Seventh  Census  of  the  United  States,  Mortality,  p.  35. 

*Cf.  Baltimore  Chattel  Recs.,  Lib.  WG,  no.  27,  p.  72;  Lib.  AWB,  no. 
75,  p.  12;  Baltimore  Wills,  Lib.  IPC,  no.  29,  p.  196;  Caroline  Wills, 
Lib.  WON,  no.  B,  p.  47;  Cecil  Land  Recs.,  Lib.  JS,  no.  24,  p.  196; 
Frederick  Land  Recs.,  Lib.  WR,  no.  28,  p.  413;  Frederick  Wills,  Lib. 
GH,  no.  1,  pp.  262,  374;  Harford  Wills,  Lib.  TSB,  no.  6,  p.  328;  Kent 
Chattel  Recs.,  Lib.  JFG,  no.  1,  pp.  146,  215;  Md.  Appeal  Reports, 
2  H.  &  G.,  pp.  291-95;  6  Md.  p.,  499;  Md.  Historical  Mag.,  vol.  vi, 
pp.  26-28. 
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but  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  manner  in  which  they  be- 
came free.1  The  determination  of  this  matter  was,  as  Dr. 
Brackett  observes,  left  to  the  slave-owners  and  the  magis- 
trates.2 Restrictions  upon  the  former  were  at  a  minimum. 
As  a  consequence  some  slaves  were  allowed  by  their  masters 
to  enjoy  a  degree  of  freedom,  without  any  formal  change  of 
status,  and  three  formal  methods  of  manumission,  by  word 
of  mouth,  by  last  will  and  testament  and  by  deed,  came  into 
use.  Now  this  wide  discretion  of  masters  belonged  to  the 
old  provincial  era.  For  as  population  grew  and  other  in- 
terests advanced,  there  arose  a  demand  for  the  regulation  of 
the  exercise  of  this  liberty.  Although  this  demand  was 
in  part  reactionary,  it  looked  also  to  the  protection  of  the 
public  interests.  Its  sponsors  led  the  legislature  in  1752 
to  hedge  about  the  slave  master's  right  to  manumit  with 
restrictions  which  with  some  modification  were  maintained 
throughout  the  later  history  of  slavery  in  Maryland. 

The  practice  of  allowing  slaves  to  go  at  large  and  act  as 
free  persons  was  obviously  irregular.  The  length  of  time 
for  which  it  was  permitted  was  limited  by  a  statute  of  1787 
to  ten  days  in  the  harvest  season,  the  term  being  extended  to 
twenty  days  in  181 7.  Excepting  the  case  of  well-known 
pilots,  any  master's  permission  to  go  beyond  that  limit  was 
to  be  penalized.3  Special  provisions  were  added  for  four 
Eastern  Shore  counties  in  1821-22.4     But  notwithstanding 

1 A  member  of  the  Assembly  reported)  in  1715  that  manumissions  were 
penalized  and  freed  negroes  not  tolerated  in  the  province  of  Virginia. 
He  probably  was  opposed  to  manumissions  in  Maryland.  Archives 
of  Maryland,  vol.  xxx,  p.  16. 

2  Brackett,  op.  cit.,  p.  148. 

3  Laws,  1787,  ch.  xxxiii;  1817,  eh.  104;  cf.  61  Niles  Register,  p.  216; 
Senate  Journal,  1802,  pp.  6,  30,  31;  H.  Dels.  Journal,  1802,  pp.  89,  96; 
1817,  p.  47- 

4  Laws,  1 821,  ch.  183;  1822,  ch.  115.  In  addition  to  these  there  were 
other  provisions  to  prevent  the  fraudulent  use  of  certificates  of  free- 
dom by  slaves.     Op.  cit.,  1796,  ch.  67,  sec.  28;  1805,  ch.  66;  1807,  ch.  44. 
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the  law,  slaves  here  and  there  were  allowed  to  hire  them- 
selves and  collect  their  own  wages  outside  the  harvest  time.1 
Ordinarily  their  doing  so  did  not  affect  their  owner's  rights 
of  resuming  the  suspended  control  at  any  time,  because  ac- 
cording to  a  decree  of  the  appeal  court  in  1850  a  mere  aban- 
donment of  claim  to  a  slave  was  not  equivalent  to  a  manu- 
mission.2 But  in  the  opinion  in  which  this  declaration  oc- 
curred the  court  impliedly  endorsed  an  earlier  opinion  sus- 
taining a  claim  to  freedom  in  a  case  in  which  no  express: 
promise  of  freedom  was  alleged.  The  case  concerned  the 
offspring  of  two  women  who  had  been  undoubted  slaves 
in  1784.  Subsequently  they  had  lived  and  reared  their 
children  within  three  miles  of  their  former  owner,  had  fre- 
quented his  house,  worked  for  and  received  wages  from 
him  and  had  transacted  other  business  as  free  persons. 
Their  freedom  had  not  been  molested  after  1797.  The 
owner  died  in  1805.  His  wife  settled  his  estate  and  her- 
self died  in  1824.  Both  had  known  and  acquiesced  in  the 
facts  recited,  and  no-  attempt  had  been  made  to  prosecute 
either  of  them  for  violating  the  law  against  allowing  slaves 
to  act  as  free  persons.  Hence  it  was  held  that  evidence  to 
show  that  they  had  violated  the  law  was  lacking,  that  the 
two  negro  women  had  been  freed,  and  that  their  offspring, 
who  had  been  claimed  as  slaves  in  1832,  were  free  persons.3 

1  Baltimore  Chattel  Recs.,  Lib.  WG,  no.  1,  p.  202  (1816)  ;  Cecil  Land 
Recs.,  Lib.  HHM,  no.  7,  p.  379  (1856)  ;  Lib.  16,  p.  500  (1789)  ;  Harford 
Land  Recs.,  Lib.  JLG,  no.  K,  p.  249  (1791)  ;  Harford  Wills,  Lib.  AJ,  no. 
C,  p.  86  (1803)  ;  Worcester  Deeds,  Lib.  P,  p.  15;  Dorchester  Criminal 
Appearance  Docket,  Jan.,  1859;  Carroll  Criminal  Docket,  no.  1,  p.  54; 
Laws,  i860,  ch.  322;  Md.  Gazette,  May  29,  1788;  Baltimore  American, 
June  5,  1806;  E.  Shore  General  Advertiser,  March  24,  1807. 

2Md.  Appeal  Reports,  9  Gill,  pp.  122-23,  135-36;  cf.  published  the 
recall  of  a  slave's  privilege  to  hire  himself,  Md.  Journal,  Aug.  3,  1787; 
also  op.  cit.,  Jan.  8,  1795. 

3Md.  Appeal  Reports,  6  G.  &  J.,  pp.  138-44  (1834).  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  freedom  in  this  case  had  lasted  thirty-five  years  without  inter- 
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A  belated  statute  of  i860  declared  that  in  future  deeds  of 
freedom  were  not  to  be  presumed  by  the  courts  in  behalf 
of  any  negroes  who  had  been  acting  as  free  persons  without 
formal  manumissions.1 

Manumission  differed  from  the  above-mentioned  practice 
in  that  at  its  maturity  it  at  once  raised  the  slave  to  the 
status  of  freeman.  The  forms  of  manumission  have  been 
mentioned  above.  The  simplest  one  was  the  verbal  order, 
or  promise  of  freedom.  Proof  of  such  an  unwritten 
promise  became  the  ground  upon  which  a  mulatto'  girl  was 
adjudged  free  in  Charles  County  in  1698.2  Although  the 
frequency  of  its  use  is  problematical,  it  seems  to  have  been 
adopted  as  a  means  of  turning  out  superannuated  slaves  to 
burden  the  community,  until  its  use  was  prohibited  by 
statute  in  1752.3  Thereafter  its  effect  was  substantially  the 
same  as  that  of  allowing  slaves  to  go  at  large  without  pro*- 
mise  of  freedom.4  It  secured  a  temporary  freedom  to  a 
few  negroes  who  were  eventually  enfranchised  according  to 
recognized  forms.5  And  in  1851  the  court  of  appeals  sus- 
tained a  petition  for  freedom  that  was  based  upon  a  verbal 
promise.     The  case  was  that  of  a  negro  child  whose  mother 

ruption.  In  the  case  referred  to  in  the  last  note  above  the  court  made 
much  of  the  fact  that  the  freedom  had  continued  less  than  twenty  years. 
But  it  found  also  that  the  master  had  only  given  a  reluctant  consent  to 
allow  the  slave,  a  female,  to  live  with  her  free  husband,  but  no  consent 
to  deem  herself  a  freed  person. 
lLaws,  i860,  ch.  322. 

2  Charles  Co\.  Recs.,  Lib.  X,  p.  51  j  cf.  similar  case  in  Somerset  Co. 
Court  Judgments,  1722-24,  p.  142. 

3  Laws,  1752,  ch.  i. 

4  Cf.  Md.  Appeal  Reports,  9  G.  &  J.,  p.  136 ;  also  2  H.  &  McH.,  p.  201 ; 
6  G.  &  J.,  p.  197. 

5  In  1768  a  deed  manumitting  nineteen  negroes  stated  that  some  of 
their  number  had  really  been  freed  several  years  before.  Baltimore 
Chattel  Recs.,  Lib.  B,  no.  G,  p.  208;  cf.  Baltimore  Wills,  Lib.  WB,  no. 
6,  p.  480;  Harford  Wills,  Lib.  AJ,  no.  C,  p.  86. 
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held  been  repeatedly  told  by  her  master  that  she  was  free 
and  who  had  been  allowed  to  live  as  a  free  woman  from 
1830  to  1849.  The  court  adjudged  the  mother  free  from 
the  time  she  had  begun  to  act  as  free  and  her  child,  born 
after  that  time,  as  freeborn.1 

Manumissions  by  written  instruments  also1  began  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  Two  wills  in  Somerset  County,  one 
dated  1680  and  the  other  1697,  each  provided  for  the 
freedom  of  a  negro,2  and  in  1696  the  Provincial  Court 
ordered  a  "  mallatto'  ....  discharged  and  set  free  from 
all  manner  of  slavery  and  servitude"  on  account  of  a  pn> 
vision  in  his  master's  will.3  There  followed  a  slow  in- 
crease in  manumissions  by  will  in  the  first  half  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,4  and  in  1752  "  many  evils"  were  attributed 
to  them.  Hence  a  statute  of  that  year  enacted  that  it  "  shall 
not  be  lawful  for  any  person  or  persons,  within  this  pro^ 
vince,  .  .  .  by  his,  her  or  their  last  will  and  testament,  or 
by  any  other  instrument  in  writing,  in  his,  her  or  their  last 
sickness,  whereof  he,  she  or  they  shall  die,  to  give  or  grant 
freedom  to  any  slave  or  slaves."  5  The  obvious  reason  for 
this  clause  was  to  prevent  irrational  acts  of  emancipation. 
But  at  the  same  time  it  also  restricted  the  right  of  disposal  of 

lMd.  Appeal  Reports,  9  Gill,  pp.  483-87;  cf.  8  G.  &  J.,  p.  159;  9  G.  &  J., 
p.  158. 
3  Somerset  Wills,  Lib.  EB,  no.  5,  pp.  128,  137. 

3  Provincial  Court  Judgments,  Lib.  5,  p.  579;  cf.  Charles  Co.  Recs., 
Lib.  E,  no.  2,  p.  152  (1712). 

4  Cf.  Md.  Wills,  Lib.  WD,  no.  18,  pp.  14,  235,  406  (1722-23)  ;  Lib. 
CC,  no.  2,  pp.  2,  450,  708  (1725-29)  ;  Lib.  GC,  no.  3,  pp.  126,  173,  250,  453, 
482,  508  (173032)  ;  Lib.  DD,  no.  7,  PP-  13,  18,  27,  50,  260,  358,  492,  520, 
532  (1748-53). 

6  Laws,  1752,  ch.  i;  cf.  1766,  ch.  i;  1786,  ch.  35;  1789,  ch.  61;  also 
Harford  Wills,  Lib.  AJ,  no.  2,  p.  237.  The  "  many  evils "  were  ap- 
parently due  to  the  turning  adrift  of  superannuated  and  infirm  slaves, 
and  to  manumission  in  general,  rather  than  to  manumissions  by  will  in 
particular. 
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a  particular  sort  of  property,1  and  thereby  supplied  a  partial 
check  upon  the  rate  of  manumissions.  It  did  not  prevent 
the  making  of  many  testamentary  provisions  for  the  libera- 
tion of  negroes  from  slavery,2  but  it  did  afford  a  ground 
for  depriving  of  liberty  every  person  freed  by  will  before 
that  act  was  repealed.3  After  the  revolution  the  Quakers 
reported  that  many  freed  negroes  were  painfully  apprehen- 
sive of  being  reduced  to*  slavery  again.  Their  memorials 
initiated  a  movement  which  culminated  in  1790  in  the  repeal 
of  the  prohibition  of  testamentary  manumissions.4  The 
frequent  exercise  of  this  restored  right  contributed  largely 
to  the  growth  of  the  free  negro  population.  The  follow- 
ing cases  illustrate  some  of  the  conditions  under  which  the 
privileges  thus  granted  were  realized.  In  1 793  the  General 
Court  of  the  Eastern  Shore  awarded  a  year's  wages  and 
costs  to  a  negro  who  had  been  detained  in  servitude  a  year  in 
excess  of  the  time  his  master's  will  had  decreed  he  should 

lCf.  H.  Dels.  Journal,  1790,  p.  15. 

a  In  Talbot  County  alone  the  wills  recorded  in  Lib.  JB,  no.  3,  pp.  19, 
24,  60,  73,  82,  100,  154,  189,  and  Lib.  JB,  no.  4,  pp.  3,  22,  41,  63,  65, 
128,  admitted  to  probate  while  the  act  was  in  force,  provided  for  the 
freedom  of  negroes. 

3Cf.  E.  Shore  General  Court  Judgments,  Lib.  71,  pp.  481-87;  Md. 
Appeal  Reports,  2  H.  &  McH.,  pp.  199-201. 

4  Laws,  1790,  ch.  ix;  1796,  ch.  67  On  the  activity  of  the  Quakers  vide 
Minutes  for  Sufferings,  vol.  A,  pp.  39,  42,  47;  H.  Dels.  Journal,  1790, 
pp.  11,  15,  17.  For  details  as  to  the  repeal,  vide  Brackett,  op.  cit.,  pp. 
150-52. 

Recurring  to  note  5,  p.  57,  above,  it  may  be  inquired  why  those  who 
opposed  the  multiplication  of  free  negroes  permitted  this  repealing  act 
to  pass  the  legislature,  when  apparently  they  could  have  prevented  it. 
It  may  have  been  thought,  when  the  act  of  1752  was  passed,  that  self- 
interest  would  restrain  owners  from  manumitting,  excepting  upon 
approach  of  death,  and  that  for  a  time  the  increase  of  manumissions 
was  checked  by  the  law.  But  after  the  revolution  the  manumissions  by 
deed  became  so  numerous  that  it  was  useless  longer  to  maintain  the 
ineffective  prohibition  against  those  by  will. 
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serve.1  Again  a  will  made  in  Prince  George's  in  181 7,  as- 
signed several  negroes  as  slaves  to  designated  persons  and 
freed  all  the  other  negroes  owned  by  the  testator.  The 
executor  attempted  to  make  the  freedom  of  a  girl,  who  be- 
longed to  their  number,  dependent  upon  a  deed  executed  by 
her  own  father,  to  whom  he  had  sold  her.  The  county 
court,  and  in  its  turn  the  Court  of  Appeals,  held  that  the 
girl  had  been  entitled  both  to  freedom  and  to  a  devise  of 
land  under  her  deceased  master's  will.2  But  in  an  instance 
in  which  it  appeared  that  it  had  been  left  to  the  executors 
of  a  will  to  fix  the  time  when  the  freedom  of  certain  negroes 
was  to  begin,  the  higher  court  in  1846  remanded  the  case 
for  an  equity  proceeding  in  the  county  court  from  which  it 
had  come.3  Manumission  by  will  was  again  prohibited  by 
statute  in  i860.4 

The  last  form  of  manumission  was  that  by  deed.  It 
alone  was  fully  recognized  by  law  throughout  the  history 
of  slavery  in  the  state.5  It  did  not  come  into  common  use, 
until  after  the  use  of  the  other  forms  had  been  prohibited  by 
statute  in  1752.6  The  act  of  1752  required  that  each  deed 
of  manumission  should  be  attested  by  the  signatures  of 
two  witnesses,  endorsed  by  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  re- 
corded in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  county  court  within 

1  Judgments,  Lib.  80,  pp.  500-05. 

*Md.  Appeal  Reports,  5  H.  &  J.,  pp.  100-95. 

3  Op.  £tt.,  4  Gill,  pp.  250-52;  cf.  also  5  H.  &  J.,  pp.  310-12 ;  9  Gill,  p.  136. 

*Laws,  i860,  ch.  322. 

6  The  act  of  i860,  ch.  322,  occurred  too  late  to  form  a  worthy  ex- 
ception to  this  statement. 

6  Although  the  list  is  not  given  as  exhaustive,  the  following  were  the 
principal  deeds  of  manumission  discovered  by  the  writer  in  the  counties 
up  to  1753:  Cecil  Land  Recs.,  Lib.  4,  p.  507  (i749)  ;  Somerset  Deeds, 
Lib.  CD,  no.  I,  p.  416  (1709)  ;  Lib.  GH,  p.  311  (1717)  ;  Lib.  B,  p.  85 
(1753)  ;  Talbot  Deeds,  Lib.  RF,  no.  9,  p.  35§  (1703)  I  Lib.  RF,  no.  12, 
p.  173;  Lib.  JL,  no.  17,  p.  98  (i747)- 
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six  months  of  the  date  of  execution.  Furthermore'^  as  was 
seen  above,  no  such  deed  was  to  be  valid,  if  granted  during 
the  last  sickness  of  the  slaveholder  making  it.1  The  Court 
of  Appeals  seems  to  have  adhered  closely  to  these  rules,2 
The  legislature,  however,  passed  acts  to  relieve  negroes  who, 
without  its  intervention  would  have  been  barred  from  free- 
dom on  account  of  defective  deeds.  Two  such  acts  validated 
all  duly  recorded  deeds  of  manumission,  if  they  were  lack- 
ing only  in  respect  to  the  signatures  required  by  law,3  and 
numerous  others  were  passed  to>  cover  similar  deficiencies 
in  respect  to  witnesses  and  to  time  and  place  of  recording 
in  individual  cases.4  But  the  permanent  restrictions  upon 
the  process  were  left  unchanged.5 

Aside  from  the  matter  of  form  the  chief  restrictions  upon 
manumissions  had  to  do  with  the  ages  and  personal  con- 
ditions of  the  manumitted  and  the  financial  condition  of 
manumitters.     The  first  provincial  statute  touching  the  sub- 

1Laws,  1752,  ch.  i;  cf.  Md.  Appeal  Reports,  2  H.  &  McH.,  pp.  199,  201 ; 
also  Laws,  1796,  ch.  67. 

2Md.  Appeal  Reports,  2  H.  &  J.,  pp.  151,  35<>59;  5  H.  &  J.,  pp.  m-13; 
7  G.  &  J.,  pp.  253-64. 

zLaws,  1810,  ch.  xv ;  1826,  ch.  235.  In  both  instances  exception  was 
made  for  cases  which  were,  or  had  been,  in  litigation.  Cf.  op.  cit.,  1832, 
ch.  296;  1833,  ch.  284. 

*Op.  cit.,  1819,  ch.  63;  1820,  chs.  113,  115;  1823,  ch.  170;  1824,  chs. 
39,  61,  78;  1826,  ch.  208;  1827,  ch.  48;  1828,  ch.  58;  1830,  ch.  60; 
1834,  chs.  95,  246,  255,  282;  183S,  chs.  3.31,  360;  1836,  ch.  194;  1838,  ch. 
100;  1839,  ch.  277.  Saving  clauses  occurred  here  again  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  conflicts  with  judicial  decrees  and  with  other  legal  pro- 
visions. In  1804  a  manumitter  in  Frederick  Co.  executed  a  deed  on 
account  of  the  failure  to  record  the  first  one  made  ten  years  previously. 
Land  Recs.,  Lib.  W1R,  no.  24,  p.  no. 

5  One  deed  that  had  been  regularly  made  provided  for  a  negro's  free- 
dom to  begin  in  January,  1840.  The  fellow  served  in  ignorance  of  the 
fact  till  May  12,  1846.  The  appeal  court  refused  to  award  him  damages 
for  the  period  he  had  served  beyond  his  proper  freedom  day.  Md. 
Appeal  Reports,  8  Gill,  pp.  322-31 1  cf.  7  Md.,  p.  43°. 
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ject  recited  that  superannuated  slaves  had  been  set  free  by 
sundry  persons  to  perish  from  want,  or  to  become  a  burden 
upon  the  community.  Hence  it  forbade  the  liberation  of 
any  slaves,  excepting  those  under  fifty  years  of  age,  who 
were  of  sound  minds,  healthy  constitutions  and  ability  to 
labor  for  the  necessaries  of  life.1  The  age  limits  here  pre- 
scribed were  preserved  in  later  legislation,  saving  that  that 
for  adults  was  reduced  from  fifty  to  forty-five  years  in  1 796, 
and  removed  altogether  between  the  years  1832  and  1858,2 
but  in  each  instance  the  protective  objects  of  the  law  were 
provided  for  by  holding  masters  liable  for  the  maintenance 
of  their  own  freedmen,  if  dependent,  unless  the  latter 
were  otherwise  eligible  for  manumission  according  to  law. 
In  cases  of  both  old  and  young  negroes  the  Court  of  Appeals 
adhered  to  the  statute.  The  following  cases  are  in  point : 
in  St.  Mary's  County  a  will  provided  for  the  freedom  of  a 
female  slave  who  was  above  the  age  of  forty-five  years  and 
for  vesting  in  her  during  life  the  title  to  her  son  as  a  slave, 
and  also  the  title  to  some  other  property,  thus  attempting  to 
secure  to  her  an  independent  income.  The  county  court  ad- 
judged her  free,  but  its  decree  was  reversed  on  appeal  in 
181 5. 3  The  leading  cases  affecting  children  were  those 
involving  the  issue  of  female  slaves-for-terms-of -years,  i.  e., 
slaves  who  had  to  serve  for  fixed  periods  of  time  after  the 
execution  and  before  the  maturity  of  the  instruments  effect- 
ing their  manumission.     In  old  practice  manumitters  had 

1  Laws,  1752,  ch.  i;  cf.  also  1790,  ch.  ix. 

2  Op.  cit.,  1796,  ch.  67;  1831,  ch.  281;  1858,  ch.  307;  cf.  Md.  Appeal 
Reports,  7  Md.,  p.  465.  In  this  case  the  court  held  that,  while  a  slave 
of  any  age  could  be  legally  manumitted  under  the  act  of  1831,  the 
master  was  not  on  that  account  free  from  liability  for  his  maintenance, 
in  case  he  became  unable  to  support  himself. 

*Md.  Appeal  Reports,  4  H.  &  J.,  pp.  199-200;  cf.  5  H.  &  J.,  pp.  191-95; 
7  Hd.,  p.  405- 
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sometimes  claimed  from  such  issue  terms  of  service  similar 
to  those  of  their  mothers; 1  and  in  1809  an  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture empowered  manumitters  to  fix  their  status,  failing 
which  they  were  to  be  slaves,2  But  to  cases  arising  under 
manumissions  executed  prior  to  this  act  the  earlier  law  of 
manumission  applied.  Such  a  case  was  decided  in  the  ap- 
peal court  in  1823.  A  will,  made  in  1801,  had  provided  that 
upon  the  death  of  a  designated  legatee  several  negroes  were 
to  go  free.  A  child,  born  to  one  of  these  negroes  before 
her  freedom,  petitioned  for  freedom.  The  court  held  that 
he,  as  the  issue,  was  a  part  of  the  use  of  his  mother  that  had 
been  transferred  by  the  will,  and  that  at  the  commencement 
of  his  mother's  freedom  he  had  been  too  young  to  work  for 
his  own  maintenance.  It  said;  "  The  policy  and  object  of 
the  law  is  to  prevent  those,  who  by  reason  of  their  tender 
years,  or  of  decrepitude,  old  age,  or  fixed  or  permanent 
disease,  are  unable  to  maintain  themselves,  from  being  cast 
by  emancipation,  as  a  burden  upon  the  community,  or 
thrown  into  a  state  of  suffering  and  want."  The  petitioner 
was  adjudged  a  slave.3     A  later  will  provided  for  the  free- 

lAnne  Arundel  Wills,  Lib.  JG,  no.  2,  pp.  205,  35,1;  Baltimore  Wills, 
Lib.  WB,  no.  6,  pp.  153,  332;  Dorchester  Deeds,  Lib.  HD,  no.  1,  p.  348; 
Frederick  Land  Recs.,  Lib.  WR,  no.  9,  p.  14;  Lib.  WR,  no.  25,  p.  140; 
Lib.  JS,  no.  2,  pp.  8,  178;  Harford  Land  Recs.,  Lib.  AJ,  no.  A,  pp.  484, 
486;  Lib.  JLG,  no.  C,  p.  268;  Montgomery  Wills,  Lib.  B,  p.  271;  Queen 
Anne's  Wills,  Lib.  WHN,  no.  3,  pp.  120-21 ;  Somerset  Deeds,  Lib.  K, 
p.  225;  Lib.  O,  p.  196;  Talbot  Deeds,  Lib.  BS,  no.  23,  p.  7;  Talbot  Wills, 
Lib.  JB,  no.  3,  p.  60. 

2  Laws,  1809,  ch.  171. 

%Md.  Appeal  Reports,  6  H.  &  J.,  pp.  16-20;  cf.  op.  cit.,  p.  526;  5  H.  &  J., 
p.  431 ;  8  H.  &  J.,  pp.  32-35.  In  the  last  case  cited  the  court  said  that 
"  freedom,  was  entirely  dependent  upon  the  '  issue's '  ability  to  gain  a 
sufficient  maintenance."  Of  the  will  providing  for  the  freedom  it  said : 
"The  intention  is  express  to  liberate  the  issue  at  its  birth,  but  the 
intention  cannot  be  legally  perfected,  for  at  the  moment  of  time,  when 
the  freedom  is  to  operate,  the  petitioner  is  incompetent  to  take  it;  that 
is,  she  was  unable  to  gain  a  sufficient  maintenance."     And  her  having 
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dom  of  both  a  woman  and  "her  increase"  at  the  age  of 
thirty-six  years.  The  court  held  that  both  she  herself  and 
every  child  born  to  her,  before  she  became  free,  were  to 
serve  as  slaves,  until  each  arrived  at  the  age  of  thirty-six 
years.1 

The  manumissions  thus  either  took  effect  at  once,  or  pro- 
vided for  freedom  to  begin  in  future.  A  few,  especially 
in  the  wills,  made  the  date  of  maturity  dependent  upon  the 
death  of  designated  legatees.2  More  often  the  future  date 
was  fixed  and  the  present  ages  of  the  negroes  were  stated. 
And  here  some  owners  took  advantage  of  the  latitude 
allowed  them  by  law.  Endeavors  were  made  on  the  one 
hand  to  manumit  early  enough  to  allow  the  freedmen  an 
equal  start  in  life  with  the  freeborn  and  on  the  other  to 
make  sure  of  long  service  before  the  release  took  place. 
The  ages  usually  varied  from  a  minimum  of  sixteen  years 
to  eighteen  years  for  females  to  a  maximum  for  both  sexes 
at  the  legal  limit,  the  females  being  freed  at  from  three  to 
seven  years  younger  than  the  males.3  Accordingly  there  was 

acted  as  free  for  about  ten  years  meanwhile  was  of  no  avail  in  her 
behalf. 

At  least  one  attempt  was  made  to  claim  the  future  issue  of  a  negress, 
whose  freedom  was  to  begin  from  the  date  of  grant.  Anne  Arundel 
Wills,  Lib.  TG,  no.  1,  p.  52  (1781).  It  is  doubtful  that  such  a  claim 
could  have  been  sustained.  Cf.  Md.  Appeal  Reports,  14  Md.,  pp.  115, 
118. 

lMd.  Appeal  Reports,  2  Md.,  p.  88;  cf[.  Baltimore  Wills,  Lib.  WB, 
no.  6,  p.  375. 

*Md.  Appeal  Reports,  6  H.  &  J.,  pp.  16,  20;  also  Wills  of:  Anne 
Arundel,  Lib.  JG,  no.  1,  pp.  321,  329,  344;  Baltimore,  Lib.  WB,  no.  5, 
p.  145 ;  Lib.  WB,  no.  6,  pp.  36,  101 ;  Cecil,  Lib.  10,  p.  274;  Frederick,  Lib. 
GM,  no.  3,  p,  464;  Kent,  Lib.  6,  p.  no;  Queen  Anne's,  Lib.  TW,  no.  1, 
p.  182.  In  one  case  in  Montgomery  Wills,  Lib.  B,  p.  539,  the  freedom 
depended  upon  the  future  marriage  of  the  widow  of  the  testator.  Cf. 
also  Frederick  Wills,  Lib.  GM,  no.  3,  p.  578. 

'The  following  refer  to  examples  of  minimum  ages:  Anne  Arundel 
Deeds,  Lib.  NH,  no.  3,  p.  439 ;  Baltimore  Wills,  Lib.  WB,  no.  4,  p.  395  ,* 
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no  ground  for  legal  interference  with  the  results  in  most 
cases.  Nevertheless,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  part 
of  the  law  of  manumission  was  constantly  evaded.  The 
decrees  of  the  courts,  to  be  sure,  determined  what  could 
be  done  under  the  law ;  however,  they  really  regulated  only 
the  adjudicated  cases,  and  others  in  which  either  the  masters, 
or  both  parties,  determined  to  follow  the  rules.  Whereas, 
if  both  were  determined  not  to  follow  the  rules,  the  con- 
ditions, in  the  counties  at  any  rate,  were  such  that  they 
might  generally  have  their  way.  And  in  view  of  the 
arrangements  made  by  benevolent  masters  for  old  negroes 
before  the  act  of  1831,  as  well  as  afterwards,1  of  the  com- 

Harford  Land  Recs.,  Lib.  AL,  no.  A,  pp.  8,  9;  Talbot  Wills,  Lib.  JB, 
no.  3,  pp.  46-47;  Somerset  Deeds,  Lib.  G,  p.  359-  The  following  refer 
to  high  ages  of  the  manumitted:  Anne  Arundel  Wills,  Lib.  JG,  no.  I, 
484;  Lib.  JG,  no.  2,  p.  86;  Baltimore  Wills,  Lib.  WB,  no.  5,  pp.  30,  493; 
Lib.  B,  n<o.  6,  p.  375;  Cecil  Wills,  Lib.  3,  p.  153;  Lib.  BB,  no.  4,  p.  32; 
Cecil  Land  Recs.,  Lib.  18,  p.  2421;  Frederick  Land  Recs.,  Lib.  WR,  no. 
10,  p.  84;  Lib.  WR,  no.  18,  p.  187;  Harford  Land  Recs.,  Lib.  JLG,  no. 
A,  p.  340;  Queen  Anne's  Land  Recs.,  Lib.  RT,  no.  K,  p.  453;  Lib.  RT, 
no.  L,  p.  181;  Somerset  Deeds,  Lib.  L,  p.  216;  Worcester  Deeds,  Lib. 

N,  p.  347- 

The  following  compare  ages  of  males  and  females,  the  ages  of  males 
preceding  in  each  instance:  21  and  16;  Anne  Arundel  Deeds,  Lib.  NH, 
no.  3,  p.  439;  Somerset  Deeds,  Lib.  G,  p.  359.  21  and  18;  Harford 
Land  Recs.,  Lib.  JLG,  no.  F,  p.  59;  Kent  Wills,  Lib.  6,  p.  166;  Mont- 
gomery Land  Recs.,  Lib.  A,  pp.  67,  453,  601 ;  Talbot  Deeds,  Lib.  BS,  no. 
23,  p.  7-  25  and  21 ;  Anne  Arundel  Deeds,  Lifb.  IB,  no,  5,  p.  537 ;  Anne 
Arundel  Wills,  Lib.  JG,  no.  1,  p.  530.  30  and  25 ;  Anne  Arundel  Wills, 
loc.  cit.,  p.  623;  Lib.  JG,  no.  2,  p.  68;  Baltimore  Chattel  Recs.,  Lib.  AL, 
no.  A,  p.  310;  Montgomery  Wills,  Lib.  D,  p.  537.  31  and  21 ;  Dorchester 
Deeds,  Lib.  HD,  no.  2,  p.  61.  28  and  25;  Baltimore  Wills,  Lib.  WB, 
no.  5,  p.  30.  45  and  35;  Cecil  Wills,  Lib.  4,  p.  154;  cf.  also  Baltimore 
Wills,  Lib.  WB,  no.  4,  pp.  404,  543  \  Dorchester  Deeds,  Lib.  HID,  no.  1, 
p.  348. 

1E.  g.,  Anne  Arundel  Deeds,  Lib.  NH,  no.  5,  p.  100;  Lib.  NH,  no.  8, 
p.  455;  Lib.  IB,  no.  1,  p.  474;  Baltimore  Chattel  Recs.,  Lib.  WG,  no.  1, 
p.  72;  Lib.  WG,  no.  9,  p:  92;  Lib.  TK,  no.  70,  p.  200;  Lib.  ED,  no.  10, 
p.  88;  Baltimore  Wills,  Lib.  WB,  no.  4,  PP-  304-05,  473,  493',  Frederick 
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plaints  about  turning  old  negroes  adrift,  of  provisions 
for  the  manumission  of  young  children,1  for  giving  and 
selling  children  to  their  parents,2  and  of  the  tolerant  attitude 
of  the  people  towards  orderly  slaves  who  acted  as  free- 
men without  burdening  the  public  for  support,  there  must 
have  been  a  considerable  number  both  of  those  too  young, 
and  those  too  old,  for  manumission  who  enjoyed  many  of 
the  essentials  of  freedom. 

Finally  there  were  the  restrictions  imposed  in  behalf 
of  the  creditors  of  manumitters.  A  statute  of  1787  had 
made  the  real  estate  and  personalty  of  deceased  debtors 
equally  liable  for  the  payment  of  their  debts.3  The  act 
of  manumission  of  a  debtor  concerned  his  creditors,  be- 
cause it  involved  a  transfer  of  property.  The  rights  of 
creditors  existed  independently  of  the  act  and  suffered  no 

Wills,  Lib.  GM,  no.  3,  p.  362;  Harford  Land  Recs.,  Lib.  JLG,  no.  P, 
p.  92;  Montgomery  Land  Recs.,  Lib.  D,  p.  637;  Lib.  E,  pp.  117,  657. 
In  the  act  of  1827,  ch.  158,  the  legislature  validated  a  deed  of  manu- 
mission made  in  behalf  of  a  negress  who  had  passed  the  age  of  forty- 
five  years,  but  provided  that  the  master  should  bond  himself  to  support 
her  in  case  of  need. 

1  Anne  Arundel  Deeds,  Lib.  NH,  no.  3,  p.  52;  Anne  Arundel  Wills, 
Lib.  BEG,  no.  1,  p.  184;  Baltimore  Chattel  Recs.,  Lib.  B,  no.  G,  p.  199; 
Lib.  AL,  no.  A,  p.  320;  Lib.  WG,  no.  10,  p.  66;  Baltimore  Wills,  Lib. 
WB,  no.  5,  p.  170;  Cecil  Land  Recs.,  Lib.  16,  p.  361;  Frederick  Land 
Recs.,  Lib.  W1R,  no.  14,  p.  158;  Lib,  WR,  no.  2S,  p.  186;  Lib.  WR,  no. 
39,  P-  63;  Lib.  WR,  no.  45,  p.  287;  Lib.  JlS,  no.  11,  p.  395;  Lib.  JS,  no. 
21,  p.  564;  Lib.  BGF,  no.  I,  p.  686;  Montgomery  Land  Recs.,  Lib.  D, 
P-  5395  Kent  Chattel  Recs.,  Lib.  TW,  no.  1,  pp.  7,  134;  Somerset  Deeds, 
Lib.  H,  p.  507 ;  cf,  Laws,  1826,  ch.  236.  A  statute  of  1858  prohibited  the 
manumission  of  children  under  the  age  of  ten  years.    Laws,  1858,  ch.  307. 

1  Anne  Arundel  Deeds,  Lib.  NH,  no.  2,  p.  649;  Lib.  NH,  no.  9,  pp.  55, 
73,  664;  Lib.  NH,  no.  11,  pp.  363,  500;  Lib.  NH,  no.  6,  p.  161;  Lib.  16, 
p.  106;  Lib.  WSG,  no.  1,  p.  42;  Kent  Chattel  Recs.,  Lib.  TW,  no.  1,  pp. 
42,  203,  233,  264,  282,  362,  377;  Lib.  TW,  no.  2,  pp.  92,  172,  190,  262, 
396,  413,  414,  457,  471. 

*Laws,  1785,  ch.  72;  cf.  Md.  Appeal  Reports,  6  Gill,  p.  299.  Also 
Bradford,  Laws  of  Maryland,  p.  155-58,  act  of  April  26,  1715  (D). 
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diminution  because  of  it.  Therefore  the  validity  of  the  act 
was  conditioned  upon  the  previous  satisfaction  of  those 
rights.  For  this  reason  the  restoration  of  the  right  to 
manumit  slaves  by  will  in  1790  was  made  upon  condition 
that  no  such  manumission  was  to  be  "effectual  to  give 
freedom  to  any  slave  or  slaves,  if  the  same  shall  be  in  pre- 
judice of  creditors."  1  Now  the  incipient  rights  of  manu- 
mitted persons  were  derived  from  the  acts  of  manumis- 
sion executed  on  their  behalf.  If  the  acts  were  valid,  the 
rights  were  established,  but  if  voided,  they  were  extin- 
guished. The  situation  gave  rise  to  a  conflict  in  which 
the  attempt  to  maintain  property  rights  was  repeatedly 
attacked  in  the  name  of  human  liberty.  The  courts  affected 
no  favor  for  either  side.2  To  them  the  slaves  were  "  both 
by  the  letter  and  policy  of  the  law,  property,  and  subject  to 
the  same  rules  of  law  as  other  personal  property,  unless  in 
cases  where  discriminations  have  been  made  by  the  statutes 
of  the  state." 3  Their  chief  problems  were,  as  cases  arose, 
to  declare  the  rights  of  the  parties  in  interest;  to  show 
creditors  whether,  when  and  how  they  were  to*  attach,  or 
exempt,  manumitted  slaves  in  satisfying  their  claims;  and 
to  point  out  to  petitioners  for  freedom  the  means  of  ascer- 
taining whether  the  available  assets  of  estates,  excluding 
manumitted  negroes,  were  adequate  to  pay  the  debts  of  their 
departed  owners.  In  adjudicating  petitions  for  freedom 
the  appeal  court  evolved  an  interesting  body  of  rules  for 
the  relief  of  both  creditors  and  petitioners  in  applying  the 

lLaws,  1790,  ch.  ix;  1796,  ch.  67. 

2  In  1849  the  Court  of  Appeals,  quoting  the  statutes  of  1752,  ch.  i,  and 
1796,  ch.  67,  said  that  the  design  of  the  laws  authorizing  manumission 
had  been  to  gratify  slave-owners  by  enlarging  their  privileges  in  the 
disposal  of  their  property.  And  that  it  was  not  the  policy  of  the  state 
to  encourage  these  things,  nor  to  attempt  to  destroy  slavery.  Reports,. 
8  ■Gill,  p.  219  (319). 

3  Ibid.,  6  Gill,  pp.  388-91. 
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principles  here  stated.     We  first  give  attention  to  the  side 
of  creditors, 

A  will  in  Somerset  County  provided  for  the  freedom  of 
a  negro  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight  years.  The  widow  of 
the  deceased  renounced  the  will  and  claimed  her  third  of 
the  estate.  The  orphans'  court  permitted  her  to  take  the 
negro  as  a  slave  for  life,  on  the  ground  that  after  paying 
her  husband's  debts,  the  residue  of  the  estate,  exclusive  of 
the  negro,  was  insufficient  to  afford  her  her  dower.  At  the 
end  of  the  term  designated  in  the  will  the  negro  petitioned 
for  freedom,  but  was  denied  it  both  in  the  county  court  and 
in  the  Court  of  Appeals.1  A  testator  in  Kent  County  at- 
tempted to  manumit  his  twelve  negroes.  He  ordered  that 
his  personal  estate  should  be  first  applied  in  the  discharge 
of  his  debts,  and  thereafter  so  much  of  his  real  estate  as 
should  be  necessary  for  the  purpose,  "so  as  to  leave  my 
negroes  free  as  before  stated."  But  the  personal  estate,  even 
including  the  negroes,  was  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  valid 
claims.  The  negroes,  being  detained  as  slaves,  sued  for 
freedom.  But  since  at  the  time  of  trial  the  value  of  the 
real  estate  had  not  been  duly  ascertained,  it  was  not  known 
whether  even  the  whole  estate  would  satisfy  the  creditors. 
Hence  the  petition  was  denied  and  the  judgment  affirmed 
on  appeal.2  In  the  next  leading  case  it  appeared  that  the 
petitioner  had  been  at  liberty  under  a  deed  of  manumission 
for  about  six  years,  when  he  was  included  as  a  slave  in  the 
inventory  of  his  master's  estate.  The  appeal  court  here 
stated  that  in  satisfying  their  claims  the  creditors  must  first 
exhaust  the  personal  estate,  but  that  in  case  the  latter  pro- 

1  Op.  cit,  5  H.  &  J.,  pp.  59-fo- 

"The  three  judges  in  the  higher  court  gave  different  opinions  as  to 
the  grounds  of  the  decree,  but  all  substantially  agreed  that  a  testator 
could  not  compel  his  creditors  to  look  for  payment  of  their  claims  to 
any  particular  fund,  or  portion,  of  the  estate  specified  by  himself. 
Op.  cit.,  2  H.  &  G.,  pp.  1-8  (1827). 
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ved  inadequate  for  the  purpose,  they  could  resort  to  the 
real  estate  also.  A  deed  of  manumission  was  not  "  opera- 
tive, and  available,  if  made  to  the  prejudice  of  the  credi- 
tors." But  creditors  had  to  prove  their  own  cause.  For 
that  purpose  they  had  a  remedy  in  an  equity  proceeding, 
which  could  assemble  all  the  assets  of  the  estate,  real  and 
personal,  of  the  deceased,  determine  whether  or  not  their 
value,  exclusive  of  the  manumitted  slaves,  was  adequate  to 
satisfy  their  demands,  and  if  not,  decree  the  sale  of  the 
slaves  for  terms  of  years,  or  for  life,  to  make  up  the  deficit. 
That  was  a  sufficient  remedy  to  protect  their  interests.1. 
Reiterating1  much  of  the  foregoing  in  1848  the  court  added 
that  a  testator's  exemption  of  any  part  o>f  his  estate  from 
liability  for  use  for  debt  payment  could  not  bar  a  creditor's 
suit  against  his  executor,  and  that  in  chancery  an  executor's 
testimony  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  real  estate  to  satisfy  debts 
would  not  be  effective  to>  secure  such  exemption,  Further- 
more, negroes  manumitted  by  will  were  to'  be  entered  at 
full  value  in  the  inventory  of  an  estate  returned  by  an 
executor.  Their  liability  to  be  appropriated  for  debt  pay- 
ment was  not  at  an  end,  until  upon  full  warning  creditors 
had  filed  their  claims,  and  the  executor  by  settlement  of  his 
accounts  had  satisfied  the  orphans'  court  that  the  other 
assets  of  the  estate  were  sufficient  to  pay  the  debts.  If  the 
orphans'  court  found  it  necessary  to  sell  them,  their  terms 
of  service  were  to  be  limited  only  by  the  requirements  of  the 
debts  of  their  master.2 

l0p.  cit.,  7  G  &  J.,  pp.  96-108;  cf.  6  Gill,  p.  299;  also  12  Md.,  pp.  274- 
80,  in  which  a  similar  proceeding  was  finally  declared  in  1858  for  negroes 
in  behalf  of  freedom  petitions.  On  the  onus  of  proof,  vide  17  Md., 
pp.  92-104  (1861). 

20/>.  cit.,  6  Gill,  p.  299  (1848).  In  1844  the  legislature  passed  an  act 
imposing  a  tax  of  two  and  a  half  per  cent  on  every  hundred  dollars 
worth  of  property  passing  to  legatees.  A  Howard  County  manu- 
mitter  objected  to  paying  the  tax  on  his  manumitted  slaves.     Howard 
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On  the  side  of  petitioners  for  freedom  the  evolution  of 
rules  was  striking.  At  the  outset  the  court  declined  to  allow 
any  preference  of  real  estate  to  manumitted  slaves  for  set- 
tling vested  claims  against  estates,1  In  the  second  case 
cited,  however,  it  was  hinted  that,  if  the  value  of  the  real 
estate  had  been  duly  ascertained  before  the  trial,  it  might 
have  been  first  exhausted  in  favor  of  liberating  the  negroes.2 
The  judges  expressed  commiseration  for  the  hardships  re- 
sulting to  the  petitioners  but  pointed  out  no  way  to  dis- 
cover the  final  merits  of  the  case.  In  the  next  case  which 
came  up,  however,  (1835)  it  was  held  that  the  act  of  manu- 
mission was  "  operative  and  effectual  to  give  freedom  to 
the  slave,  unless  the  rights  of  creditors  are  injured  by  it," 
and  that  in  the  act  of  1796  the  legislature  had  intended 
neither 

to  make  it  incumbent  on  the  slave  to  prove,  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  effective  manumission,  that  the  residue  of  his 
master's  property  was  sufficient  for  the  payment  of  his  debts, 
.  .  .  nor  to  suspend  the  operation  of  such  grant  of  freedom, 
until  it  had  been  ascertained  .  .  .  that  it  would  not  operate 
to  the  prejudice  of  creditors. 

Further  that  the  law  charges  the  whole  of  the 

Orphans'  Court  Minutes,  Lib.  WG,  no.  1,  pp.  352-61.  The  case  was 
carried  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  where  the  bequest  was  deemed  a  tax- 
able legacy  in  the  meaning  of  the  taxing  statute.  Reports,  6  Gill, 
pp.  388-91   (1848). 

In  one  will  in  Frederick  County,  Lib.  GH,  no.  1,  p.  194,  provision 
was  made  for  the  payment  of  the  collateral  tax  out  of  the  estate  to 
which  the  manumitted  negro  had  belonged. 

lMd.  Appeal  Reports,  5  H.  &  ].,  pp.  58-60  (1820). 

2  Op.  cit.,  2  H.  &  G.,  pp.  1-8.  The  ground  chosen  by  the  court  was 
apparently  the  only  safe  one  on  account  of  the  unknown  factor,  the 
value  of  the  real  estate.  In  a  later  case,  reported  in  6  Gill,  pp.  299-342, 
it  was  said  that  in  a  freedom  trial  in  a  court  of  law  evidence  as  to  the 
value  of  real  estate  could  not  be  legally  submitted  to  a  jury  or  form  a 
subject   for  its  determination. 
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manumitter's  property  with  the  payment  of  his  debts,  in 
favor  of  his  manumitted  slaves,  because  the  act  of  manu- 
mission is  to  be  effectual,  if  not  done  in  prejudice  of  creditors; 
which  plainly  and  necessarily  implies  that  the  residue  of  his 
property  is  to  be  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  his  debts, 
before  the  manumitted  slaves  can  be  made  liable  therefor. 

Two  years  later  a  petitioner,  who  in  an  earlier  appeal  had 
been  declared  a  slave,  was  sustained  on  the  ground  that  the 
accruals  of  assets  to  the  estate  after  the  manumitter's  death 
had  made  it  possible  to  satisfy  the  creditors  without  avoid- 
ing the  bequest  of  freedom.2  And  in  1848  the  court  held 
that,  if  a  freedom  suit  was  barred  because  the  value  of  the 
real  estate  of  the  manumittor  had  not  been  ascertained, 
equity  would  suspend  the  proceedings  at  law,  which  had 
prevented  doing  justice,  would  decree  the  sale  of  the  real 
estate  charged  with  the  payment  of  debts  and  apply  the  pro- 
ceeds to  their  satisfaction.  After  the  debts  had  been  paid, 
the  manumitted  slaves  could  prosecute  their  claims  to  free- 
dom.3    In  the  same  year  the  chancellor  held  that  in  a  pro- 

1Op.  cit.,  7  G.  &  J.,  pp.  96-108;  cf.  1  Md.  Chancery,  p.  296.  It  would 
appear  that  the  ruling  here  as  to  the  suspension  of  the  grant  of  free- 
dom, until  the  creditors'  interests  had  been  secured,  was  reversed  in 
the  case  reported  in  6  Gill,  p.  299  (1848).  Cf.  last  cited  case  in  preced- 
ing paragraph. 

2  Op.  cit.,  9  G.  &  J.,  pp.  158-64.  The  court  said  here  that  the  claim 
urged  against  the  petitioner  that  her  freedom  "  must  depend  upon  the 
sufficiency  of  the  personal  assets  of  the  deceased  at  the  moment  of  her 
death  to  pay  all  her  debts,  has  nothing  in  reason  or  law  to  support  it." 
Conversely,  if  the  assets  of  the  estate,  even  though  at  first  adequate;  had 
through  no  fault  of  the  administrator  subsequently  become  inadequate 
for  the  payment  of  the  debts,  the  right  of  freedom  would  no  longer 
have  existed.     For  the  first  appeal,  cf.  8  G.  &  J.,  pp.  160-66. 

%Op.  cit.,  6  Gill,  p.  299.  The  opinion  in  this  case  contained  criticisms 
of  an  opinion  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  interpreting  the 
Maryland  act  of  1796,  ch.  67,  as  bearing  on  this  point.  In  1858  the 
court  said  that  the  manumitted  slaves  had  a  right  in  equity  to  discover 
the  condition  of,  and  their  own  relation  to,  the  estates  of  their  masters. 
12  Md.,  pp.  274-80.  This  decision  was  based  upon  that  of  1848  just  re- 
ferred to. 
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ceeding  to  determine  the  "  invalidity"  of  a  deed  of  manu- 
mission, as  in  prejudice  of  creditors,  the  "  negro  manu- 
mitted is  entitled  to  the  assistance  of  the  heir  at  law,  or  the 
person  holding  the  real  esate,  in  taking  account  of  the 
amount  thereof,  before  the  insolvency  of  the  deceased  manu- 
mitter  can  be  legally  ascertained."  Furthermore,  an  act 
of  manumission  "  though  in  prejudice  of  creditors  is  valid 
against  the  manumitter  himself  and  his  legal  representatives, 
and  the  negroes  manumitted  are  not  assets  for  the  payment 
of  debts." x  Investigations  of  these  matters  could  only 
cause  short  delays  to  parties  in  interest,  and  would  guar- 
antee the  preservation  of  the  "  rights  of  a  helpless  class,  if 
any  rights  they  have."  2 

In  addition  to  the  restrictions  thus  imposed  by  law,  manu- 
mitters  themselves  sometimes  laid  down  conditions,  com- 
pliance with  which  they  purposed  to  regard  as  necessary  to 
the  freedom  of  their  negroes.  Fulfillment  was  to  be  some- 
times before,  sometimes  after,  the  beginning  of  freedom. 
The  former  involved  chiefly  continued  fidelity  in  service, 
abstention  from  running  away,  losing  time  and  other  mis- 
conduct, until  the  time  of  final  release.3     Provisions  of  this 

1 1  Md.  Chancery,  pp.  296-306;  cf.  Appeal  Reports,  7  G.  &  J.,  pp.  96-108. 

*Op.  cit.,  12  Md.,  pp.  274-80  (1858).  The  allusion  here  to  the  great 
question  of  contemporary  law  and  politics,  upon  which  a  federal  judge 
from  Maryland  had  then  recently  given  an  opinion,  will  not  pass  un- 
noticed. 

3  Anne  Arundel  Wills,  Lib.  JG,  no.  2,  p.  163;  Baltimore  Chattel  Recs., 
WG,  no.  3,  p.  405;  Baltimore  Wills,  Lib.  W1B,  no.  6,  pp.  416,  512;  Caro- 
line Land  Recs.,  Lib.  H,  p.  159;  Caroline  Wills,  Lib.  WiAF,  no.  A,  p. 
141 ;  Cecil  Wills,  Lib.  9,  p.  293 ;  Dorchester  Wills,  Lib.  LLK,  no.  1,  p.  1 ; 
Frederick  Wills,  Lib.  GM,  no.  3,  p.  150;  Harford  Land  Recs.,  Lib.  JLG, 
no.  A,  p.  276;  Harford  Wills,  Lib.  AJ,  no.  3,  p.  466;  Montgomery  Land 
Recs.,  Lib.  H,  p.  481;  Lib.  O,  p.  410;  Queen  Anne's  Land  Recs.,  Lib. 
RT,  no.  L,  p.  181 ;  Queen  Anne's  Wills,  Lib.  SC,  no.  7,  p.  276;  Somerset 
Deeds,  Lib.  K,  p.  116;  Talbot  Deeds,  Lib.  RS,  no.  21,  p.  220;  Talbot 
Wills,  Lib.  JP,  no.  9,  p.  268;  Worcester  Deeds,  Lib.  U,  p.  245. 
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kind  were  authorized  by  statutes  of  171 5  and  1833,  the 
latter  of  which  enacted  that  extensions  of  service  might  be 
made  in  order  to  penalize  absconding"  slaves-for-terms-of- 
years ; 1  and  they  were  apparently  upheld  by  the  courts.2 
The  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  after  freedom  began  were  of 
two  kinds  chiefly.  Certain  of  them  required  service  or 
money  payments  to  the  manumitters'  estates,  or  to  design- 
ated beneficiaries  thereof.3  A  few  others,  made  in  aid  of 
the  attempts  to  effect  the  expatriation  of  the  Maryland 
negroes,  forbade  thoste  whom  they  liberated  to  reside  in  the 
state  as  freemen.4     Now  the  appeal  court  held  that,  if  the 

*Laws,  1715,  ch.  xliv;  1833,  ch.  224. 

iCf.  Md.,  Appeal  Reports,  6  G.  &  J.,  pp.  292-98;  1  Gill,  pp.  395-403; 
13  Md.,  p.  181;  7  Gill,  pp.  213-16;  Baltimore  Orphans*  Court  Minutes, 
Lib.  25,  pp.  305,  320;  Lib.  26,  pp.  67,  150;  Lib.  27,  pp.  142,  402;  Lib.  28, 
pp.  1,  424;  Lib.  29,  pp.  78,  112,  161;  Lib.  30,  pp.  181,  429;  Baltimore  Co. 
Orphans'  Court  Mins.,  Lib.  JLR,  no.  1,  pp.  115,  189,  157,  274,  279,  316, 
4J3>  437;  Harford  Orphans'  Court  General  Entries,  Lib.  BHH,  pp.  155, 
158,  159,  201,  202,  269;  Howard  Orphans'  Court  Mins.,  Lib.  WG,  no.  1, 
PP.  272,  339,  342,  347,  363,  3S3,  404;  Lib.  TJ,  no.  2,  pp.  22,  58,  59,  67, 
104,  136,  145,  199,  213,  295. 

In  1858  the  appeal  court  said  that  the  master  might  make  the  free- 
dom of  a  negro  dependent  on  "  a  contingent  event.  If  the  event  does 
not  happen  the  negro  remains  a  slave."  Reports,  14  Md.,  pp.  1 15-18; 
cf.  op.  cit.,  pp.  118-121;  also  17  Md.,  pp.  4*3^19  (1861). 

•  Anne  Arundel  Deeds,  Lib.  NH,  no.  4,  p.  269;  Baltimore  Wills,  Lib. 
DMP,  no.  14,  p.  212;  Cecil  Wills,  Lib.  6,  p.  76;  Dorchester  Deeds,  Lib. 
ER,  no.  4,  p.  358;  Dorchester  Wills,  Lib.  THH,  no.  1,  pp.  197,  3^>3l 
Harford  Wills,  Lib.  AJ,  no.  C,  p.  12 ;  Talbot  Wills,  Lib.  JP,  no.  9,  P-  54 ; 
Worcester  Wills,  Lib.  TT,  no.  8,  p.  58;  cf.  Anne  Arundel  Wills,  Lib. 
JG,  no.  1,  p.  47;  Frederick  Wills,  Lib.  GH,  no.  1,  p.  311;  also  infra, 
chapter  on  "  Property  of  Negroes,"  pp.  136,  138. 

4  Baltimore  Chattel  Recs.,  Lib.  TK,  no.  70,  p.  200;  Lib.  TK,  no.  55, 
p.  307;  Baltimore  Wills,  Lib.  DMP,  no.  16,  p.  503;  Lib.  DMP,  no-.  17, 
p.  479;  Lib.  DMP,  no.  19,  p.  44&;  Lib.  DMP,  no.  21,  p.  177.  On  the 
expatriation  policy,  cf.  Laws,  1831,  ch.  281,  and  chapter  on  "Coloni- 
zation," infra. 

A  peculiar  condition  recorded  in  the  Anne  Arundel  Deeds,  Lib.  NH, 
no.  8,  p.  84,  was  that  a  mulatto  woman  and  her  child  were  not  to  go 
near  the  City  of  Annapolis. 
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freedom  depended  upon  a  contingent  event,  it  could  not  be 
realized  so  long  as  the  event  had  not  occurred.1  But  in  a 
case  in  which  a  will  had  warned  a  manumitted  negro  that 
he  would  be  liable  to  re-enslavement,  if  found  inside  of 
Maryland  after  the  lapse  of  thirty  days  from  the  beginning 
of  his  freedom,  it  was  held  that  the  power  of  a  testator  to 
control  his  negro  ceased,  when  the  act  of  manumission  took 
effect,  and  that  the  "  conditions  subsequent "  of  the  bequest 
were  not  enforceable.  The  manumitter  had  no  power  to  re- 
store the  state  of  slavery,  when  once  it  had  been  ended.3 
Manumitted  slaves  also  enjoyed  protection  against  deten- 
tion beyond  the  terms  they  were  entitled  to  serve.*  An  act 
of  the  legislature  in  1783  extended  this  protection  to  cases 
of  slaves- for-terms-of -years]  brought  to  Maryland  from 
other  states:4  in  1790  the  abduction  of  any  such  persons 
for  sale  or  other  purposes  was  prohibited  under  heavy 
penalty; 5  in  18 10  selling  them  for  terms  longer  than  their 
legal  servitude,  and  in  18 17  selling  them  to  agents  of  non- 
residents, was  prohibited,  and  special  formalities  were  re- 
quired for  the  transfer  of  all  negroes  who  were  to  be  re- 

li4  Md.  Appeal  Reports,  pp.  1 15-18. 

7  Op.  cit.,  8  Gill,  pp.  315-21  (1849)  ;  cf.  3  Md.,  pp.  119-27;  12  Md.,  pp. 
274-80;  14  Md.,  pp.  109-16.  This  principle  was  enacted  into  a  statute 
in  the  act  of  1858,  ch.  307;  cf.  H.  Dels.  Journal,  1854,  pp.  196,  604,  605. 

3  The  following  refer  to  cases  in  which  damages  were  given  to  negroes 
on  account  of  too  long  detention :  Provincial  Court  Judgments,  Lib.  13, 
pp.  615-18  (1712)  ;  Lib.  35,  pp.  347-49,  350-56;  General  Court  Judgments, 
E.  Shore,  Lib.  74,  P-  225  (1787);  Lib.  80,  pp.  500-05  (1793)  I  Lib.  82, 
pp.  321,  448-53  (1793)  ;  W.  Shore,  Lib.  67,  pp.  487-90  (1781)  ;  Somerset 
Co.  Court  Judgments,  1774-75,  PP-  214-15;  1798-99,  P-  572;  1804-05,  pp. 
348-50. 

4  Laws,  1783,  ch.  xxiii;  cf.  also  1796,  ch.  67,  in  which  a  fine  of  $800 
was  provided  for  violators  of  this  clause. 

5  Op.  cit.,  1790,  ch.  ix.  The  fine  of  $800  was  superseded  by  sentence 
to  the  penitentiary  by  the  act  of  1809,  ch.  138. 
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moved  outside  of  Maryland.1  Finally  in  1858  negroes 
serving  on  account  of  conviction  of  crime  were  likewise 
given  partial  protection.2  In  the  case  of  a  manumitted  girl 
who  had  been  sold  to  a  resident  of  Virginia  the  legislature 
passed  a  special  act  to  require  the  purchaser  to  secure  a 
resident  of  Maryland  as  his  bondsman  to  guarantee  her 
release  at  the  end  of  her  legal  term.3  More  than  a  decade 
later  there  arose  two  cases  of  negroes  both  of  whom  had 
continued  to  serve  beyond  the  time  set  for  their  freedom  to 
commence.  The  first  one  became  aware  of  his  title  to  free- 
dom about  six  years  after  it  should  have  become  effective. 
The  other  was  detained  by  his  master,  who  acting  in  good 
faith  had  deemed  him  a  slave.  Both  alike  were  freed,  but 
were  denied  compensation  for  their  excess  o>f  service.4 

It  was  stated  above  that  the  manumission  of  negroes  in 
Maryland  was  encompassed  chiefly  by  the  whites;.  Ac- 
cordingly the  majority  of  manumissions  were  ostensibly 
gratuitous.  Even  when  the  freedom  resulted  from  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  slaves  and  their  masters,5  the  instrumentality 
of  the  latter  often  predominated.  Nevertheless  the  negroes 
contributed  towards  securing  their  own  freedom,  first  by 
self -redemption,  and  secondly,  by  manumitting  other  negroes' 

lOp.  cit.,  1810,  ch.  xv ;  1817,  ch.  112;  cf.  Baltimore  Chattel  Recs., 
Lib.  WG,  no.  27,  p.  72.  In  a  late  case  the  appeal  court  decided  that 
no  new  act  of  manumission  was  necessary  to  secure  the  freedom  of  a 
slave- for-term-of  years  who  was  sold.    Reports,  8  Md.,  p.  386. 

2  Laws,  1858,  ch.  324. 

3  Op.  cit.,  1840,  ch.  in.  In  another  case  the  buyer  of  a  female  slave 
contracted  not  to  remove  her  from  the  state  of  Maryland.  He,  how- 
ever, sold  her  to  a  third  party  with  permission  to  carry  her  to  another 
state.  The  Court  of  Appeals  decided  that  the  second  sale  was  fraudu- 
lent, and  that  the  first  seller  had  a  right  to  damages  against  the  second. 
Reports,  2  H.  &  G.,  pp.  291-95. 

4  Op.  cit.,  8  Gill,  pp.  322-31 ;  7  Md.,  p.  430. 

5  E.  g.,  Kent  Chattel  Recs.,  Lib.  TW,  no.  2,  pp.  396,  413. 
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that  had  come  into  their  possession  as  property.  In  many 
instances  money  payments  were  mentioned  as  partial,  or 
total,  consideration  for  the  execution  of  deeds  of  manumis- 
sion. Some  of  them  were  obviously  intended  to  cover  only 
the  cost  of  record,1  and  many  that  were  larger  than  these 
were  still  merely  nominal.  From  this  they  ranged  up  to 
sums  equal  to  the  market  prices  of  slaves  for  life.2  Some- 
times the  receipt  of  the  money  was  mentioned  in  the  instru- 
ments.3 But  generally  the  negroes  had  only  their  hire  with 
which  to  redeem  themselves,  and  several  expedients  were 
employed  in  order  to  enable  them  to  meet  the  obligations  in- 
curred. Some  were  allowed  to  give  word  or  bond  to  pay 
the  sums  agreed  upon,  and  to  labor  as  freemen  financially 
obligated  to  their  manumitters  as  creditors.4  Some  again 
engaged  themselves  to  labor  under  indentures,  whose  tenures 

1  Cf.  the  following,  in  each  of  which  5s.  currency  was  paid :  Frederick 
Land  Recs.,  Lib.  WR,  no.  14,  p.  158;  Lib.  W1R,  no.  17,  p.  i$3l  Lib.  WR, 
no.  24,  p.  no;  Charles  Co.  Recs.,  Lib.  S,  no.  3,  p.  430. 

2  One  negro  in  Somerset  was  freed  for  5  1,  currency,  equal  to  $13.33, 
Deeds,  Lib.  G,  p.  28.  One  in  Queen  Anne's  paid  15  1,  Land  Recs., 
Lib.  iSTW,  no.  2,  p.  390.  'In  the  following  cases  $400  each  was  paid: 
Baltimore  Chattel  Recs.,  Lib.  WG,  no.  12,  p.  41  (1806)  ;  Frederick  Land 
Recs.,  Lib.  J.S,  no.  3,  p.  415 ;  Lib.  J'S,  no.  18,  p.  101 ;  Montgomery  Land 
Recs.,  Lib.  P,  p.  54  (1810).  In  the  following  $500  each  was  paid: 
Baltimore  Chattel  Recs.,  Lib.  ED,  no.  6,  p.  433;  Frederick  Land  Recs., 
Lib.  J1S,  no.  10,  p.  138.     Most  of  the  payments  were  not  large. 

SE.  g.  Anne  Arundel  Deeds,  Lib.  NH,  no.  5,  p.  36;  Baltimore  Chattel 
Recs.,  Lib.  WG,  no.  27,  p.  24;  Cecil  Land  Recs.,  Lib.  16,  pp.  334,  361; 
Lib.  17,  p.  544;  Frederick  Land  Recs.,  Lib.  JS,  no.  4,  p.  577  5  Mont- 
gomery Land  Recs.,  Lib.  G,  p.  330;  Lib.  N,  p.  260;  Lib,  O,  p.  284;  Lib, 
P,  PP.  54,  537;  Lib.  T,  p.  121;  Lib.  U,  p.  8;  Lib.  X,  pp.  148,  573  J 
Worcester  Deeds,  Lib.  WET,  no.  2,  pp.  90,  120. 

4 Baltimore  Chattel  Recs.,  Lib.  WG,  no.  11,  p.  374;  Lib.  WG,  no.  12, 
p.  41;  Dorchester  Deeds,  Lib.  H.D,  no.  17,  p.  506;  Frederick  Land  Recs., 
Lib.  WR,  no.  21,  p.  463;  Lib.  WR,  no.  40,  p.  69;  Lib.  no.  42,  p.  63; 
Queen  Anne's  Wills,  Lib.  WHN,  no.  2,  p.  183;  Somerset  Wills,  Lib. 
EP,  no.  23,  p.  61;  Talbot  Wills,  Lib.  JP,  no.  5,  P-  263;  Washington 
Wills,  Lib.  D,  p.  no. 
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were  deemed  adequate  to  the  purposes  in  view.1  Others, 
finally,  fixed  as  the  conditions  of  release  sums  which  were 
to  be  defrayed  by  continued  service  as  slaves  at  agreed  rates 
of  wages,  until  their  debts  were  respectively  discharged.3 
In  each  case  freedom  was  to  follow  the  fulfillment  of  the 
conditions  laid  down  in  the  agreement. 

Negroes  who  were  already  free  devoted  much  energy  to 
the  redemption  of  slaves.  In  doing  so  they  adopted  many 
of  the  same  expedients  for  the  complete  or  partial  indemni- 
fication of  owners  that  slaves  employed  in  redeeming  them- 
selves. Making  payment  at  or  before  the  time  of  transfer 
and  giving  mortgages  upon  those  transferred  were  the  chief 
means  of  securing  possession  of   slaves  thus  purchased.3 

1  Cf.  citations  in  note  3,  p.  71,  supra;  Anne  Arundel  Deeds,  Lib.  NH, 
no.  7,  p.  179;  Baltimore  Chattel  Recs.,  Lib.  WG,  no.  3,  pp.  208,  405; 
Cecil  Wills,  Lib.  5,  pp.  33-34;  Frederick  Land  Recs.,  Lib.  WR,  no.  47, 
p.  236;  Kent  Chattel  Recs.,  Lib.  TW,  no.  1,  p.  652;  Somerset  Deeds, 
Lib.  I,  p.  555;  Lib.  K,  p.  116;  Lib.  P,  p.  434;  Worcester  Deeds,  Lib. 
U,  p.  611 ;  Lib.  AU,  pp.  1-5,;  Worcester  Wills,  Lib.  TT,  no.  8,  p,  58. 

2  Cf.  Caroline  Land  Recs.,  Lib.  WR,  no.  E,  p.  516;  Dorchester  Deeds, 
Lib.  HD,  no.  12,  p.  421 ;  Frederick  Land  Recs.,  Lib.  WR,  no.  16,  p.  28. 
The  following  were  joint  bills  of  sale  and  manumissions:  Baltimore 
Chattel  Recs.,  Lib.  WG,  no.  2,  p.  462;  Lib.  WiG,  no.  18,  p.  48;  Lib.  WG, 
no.  29,  p.  88;  Lib.  AI,  no.  48,  p.  339;  Lib.  TK,  no.  52,  p.  77-,  Frederick 
Land  Recs.,  Lib.  WR,  no.  28,  pp.  186,  413 ;  Lib.  JS,  no.  38,  p.  91 ;  Har- 
ford Land  Recs.,  Lib.  JLG,  no.  M,  p.  563;  Cecil  Land  Recs.,  Lib.  17, 
p.  43;  Lib.  19,  p.  174;  Lib.  18,  p.  52.  The  joint  bills  of  sale  and  manu- 
missions were  particularly  numerous  in  Baltimore,  Cecil  and  Frederick 
counties.  Some  of  the  negroes  so  disposed  of  were  taken  by  Penn- 
sylvania masters. 

8  In  Frederick  County  Richard  (X)  Richardson  gave  a  mortgage  for 
100  /.  currency  on  a  woman  named  "  Hager."  Three  years  and  eight 
months  later  the  mortgage  was  released  and  the  slave  manumitted  by 
the  mortgagor.  Land  Recs.,  Lib.  WR,  no.  30,  p.  460  (1807)  ;  Lib.  WR, 
no.  38,  pp.  484,  621-22.  In  Washington  Co.  in  1847  Thomas  (X)  Bell 
paid  one  dollar  for  his  wife  and  children  four.  Land  Recs.,  Lib.  IN, 
no.  2,  pp.  633,  645 ;  cf.  Anne  Arundel  Deeds,  Lib.  NH,  no.  6,  p.  161 ; 
Lib.  NH,  no.  12,  p.  175;  Lib.  NH,  no.  13,  p.  531;  Lib.  NH,  no.  16,  pp. 
106,  328;  Lib.  WSG,  no.  1,  p.  42;  Lib.  WSG,  no.  2,  p.  566;  Lib.  WSG, 
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The  prices  paid  varied  widely  and  often  bore  no  particular 
relation  to  the  values  of  the  slaves  transferred.  Thus  two 
Eastern  Shore  negroes  who  purchased  wives  paid,  the  one 
one  cent,  while  the  other  engaged  to  pay  twenty  pounds 
Maryland  currency  and  besides  to  weave  a  hundred  yards 
of  woolen  cloth  for  the  seller.1  In  Frederick  County  in 
1 84 1  a  woman  paid  $200  for  her  son,  aged  six  years,  and 
four  years  later  a  man  who  had  himself  just  been  manu- 
mitted paid  two  dollars  for  two  women  of  fifty-six  and 
fifteen  years  of  age  respectively.2  Slave-holding  by  negroes 
for  purposes  of  gain  was  not  common  in  Maryland.  Indeed 
the  instruments  conveying  slaves  to  negroes  at  times  either 

no.  3,  p.  406;  Kent  Chattel  Recs.,  Lib.  JNG,  no.  4,  pp.  90,  92,  119,  143,  145, 
156,  160,  163,  170,  204,  206,  221,  267,  269,  330,  350. 

The  following  two  contain  curious  expressions,  which,  however,  seem 
to  suggest  experiences  that  others  also  may  have  had:  In  Caroline 
Land  Recs.,  Lib.  G,  p.  248  (1801)  :  "  Know  all  men  by  these  presents  that 
Maryland  Troth  of  Caroline  County  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  Laborer, 
like  good  old  Jacob  the  father  of  the  children  of  Israel,  having  served 
three  years  for  an  wife,  and  have  her  in  peaceable  possession,"  do  manu- 
mit, etc.  And  in  Lib.  H,  p.  367  (1803)  :  Negro  (X)  Harkless  manu- 
mitted his  wife,  "  to  pay  for  which  I  have  lost  many  drops  of  grease." 
He  declared  her  "  to  be  as  fully  and  freely  entitled  to  her  freedom  as 
I  myself  am,  and  continue  to  be  so  until  the  metropolis  of  Caroline 
County  shall  be  rent  in  pains  by  the  explosion  of  cannon  announcing  the 
erection  of  dry-docks  for  the  preservation  of  ships  of  war.'* 

1  Caroline  Land  Records,  Lib.  M,  pp.  500- 1 ;  Talbot  Deeds,  Lib.  26, 
p.  221.  For  prices  paid  by  others  in  these  counties,  vide  for  the  former: 
op.  cit.,  Lib,  O,  p.  S3;  Lib.  P,  p.  538;  Lib.  Q,  p.  233,  In  the  last  one 
cited  $1000  was  paid  for  a  wife  and  five  children.  Also  Lib.  ;S,  pp. 
214,  346.  For  the  latter  county:  op,,  cit.,  Lib.  27,  pp.  78,  151,  160,  242, 
485;  Lib.  47,  p.  65.  iln  Kent  in  1834  a  woman  gave  her  sons,  aged  nine 
and  seven  years,  to  serve  until  each  became  twenty-one  years  of  age 
for  the  freedom  of  her  husband.  Chattel  Records,  Lib.  JNG,  no.  2, 
p.  170.  It  appeared  that  sometimes  the  slave  consort  assisted  the  free 
partner  in  executing  the  financial  part  of  the  plan  for  redeeming. 

*  Frederick  Land  Records,  Lib.  HiS,  no.  4,  pp.  68-69;  Lib.  WBT, 
no.  2,  p.  408. 
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manumitted  them,1  or  less  frequently  stipulated  that  the  gran- 
tees were  themselves  to  manumit.2  But  those  not  so  bound 
were  free  to  do  as  they  chose,  and  some  of  them  held  con- 
sorts, or  children,  or  both  as  slaves  for  long  periods  of 
years.3 

Nevertheless  the  chief  reason  for  these  purchases  was  to 
give  freedom  to  the  negroes  so  acquired.  Accordingly  the 
first  concern  was  to  secure  possession  of  the  buyers'  con- 
sorts and  offspring  who  were  slaves.  After  these,  parents, 
brothers,  sisters  and  more  distant  relatives  benefited  in 
direct  ratio  to  the  nearness  of  their  relationship.  And 
acquisition  of  those  whose  kinship  was  not  mentioned  was 
not  unknown.4     In  manumitting  negroes  used   the  same 

lE.  g.  Anne  Arundel  Bills  of  Sale,  Lib.  JHN,  no.  i,  pp.  30,  53,  82, 
256;  Baltimore  Chattel  Records,  Lib.  WG,  no.  13,  p.  472;  Lib.  WG,  no. 
16,  p.  59;  Lib.  WIG,  no.  17,  p.  135;  Lib.  WG,  no.  42,  p.  127;  Lib.  WG,  no. 
43,  PP-  238,  396,  398;  Lib.  WG,  no.  44,  p.  46;  Lib.  AI,  no.  48,  p.  165; 
Lib.  AWB,  no.  79,  p.  256 ;  Cecil  Land  Records,  Lib.  RHC,  no.  3,  p.  580 ; 
Lib.  RHC,  no.  4,  p.  154;  Kent  Chattel  Records,  Lib.  JNG,  no.  3,  pp.  165, 
318;  Lib.  JNG,  no.  4,  pp.  8,  19,  28,  61,  62,  92,  330;  Queen  Anne's  Land 
Records,  Lib.  STW,  no.  9,  p.  490;  Lib.  STW,  no.  10,  p.  32.  Many  of 
these  were  joint  bills  of  sale  and  manumissions. 

2  Baltimore  Chattel  Records,  Lib.  AL,  no.  A,  p.  412;  Lib.  TK,  no.  52, 
p.  95 ;  Lib.  AWB,  no.  74,  p.  168 ;  Lib.  ED,  no.  4,  p.  251 ;  Harford  Chattel 
Records,  Lib.  HDG,  no.  2,  p.  24;  Kent  Chattel  Records,  Lib.  JR,  no.  1, 
pp.  390,  391 ;  Talbot  Deeds,  Lib.  60,  p.  258. 

*E,  g.  Baltimore  Chattel  Records,  Lib.  WG,  no.  20,  pp.  113,  168;  Lib. 
WG,  no.  22,  p.  373;  Lib.  WG,  no.  29,  p.  48;  Lib.  WG,  no.  31,  p.  362 1 
Lib.  WG,  no.  43,  p.  246;  Lib.  TK,  no.  60,  p.  167;  Lib.  AWB,  no.  74,  p. 
230;  Lib.  AWB,  no.  81,  p.  103;  Frederick  Land  Records,  Lib.  WR,  no. 
20,  p.  495;  Lib.  JS,  no.  5»  p.  723;  Lib.  JS,  no.  14,  p.  293;  Lib,  HS,  no. 
14,  p.  69;  Ob.  ES,  no.  9,  p.  568;  Lib.  WBT,  no.  2,  p.  12;  Lib.  WBT, 
no.  3,  pp.  634,  675. 

In  a  few  cases  the  legislature  passed  special  acts  to  set  free  families 
whose  heads  as  owners  had  died  intestate. 

Laws,  1834,  ch.  246;  1835,  ch.  266;  1852,  ch.  207;  1853,  ch.  413. 
Other  acts  authorizing  negroes  to  manumit  islaves  were:  1835,  chs.  68, 
290;  1836,  ch.  167;  1838,  ch.  385;  1844,  ch.  193;  cf.  Frederick  Land 
Recs.y  Lib.  JS,  no.  47,  P-  186. 

*£.  g.  Baltimore  Chattel  Recs.,  Lib.  WG,  no.  14,  p.  464;  Lib.  GES,  no. 
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forms  of  deed  and  will  as  the  whites.  At  least  one  negro 
manumitted  his  family  before  the  revolution,1  and  a  boy 
bought  by  his  father  in  1764  was  manumitted  in  1782^ 
After  1783  others  followed  their  example.  By  the  end  of 
the  century  negroes  had  become  manumitters  in  at  least 
twelve  of  the  eighteen  counties  of  the  state.  Their  parti- 
cipation in  the  movement  fairly  kept  pace  with  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  free  negro  population.  In  Kent  and  Balti- 
more counties  instruments  made  by  negroes  providing  for  the 
freedom  of  at  least  two  hundred  and  eighty-one  other  negroe9 
had  been  recorded  before  the  beginning  of  the  year  1826, 
while  considerable  numbers  had  been  manumitted  in  like 
manner  in  Anne  Arundel,  Frederick,  Harford,  Dorchester, 
Queen  Anne's  and  Talbot  countties.  Still  others  not  yet 
freed  had  become  the  property  of  their  negro  relatives  or 
friends.  The  laws  restricting  the  manumission  of  negroes 
were  constantly  evaded  by  transferring  slaves  to  negro 
ownership.3 

The  second  important  cause  of  the  growth  of  the  free 
negro  population  was  natural  increase.  It  must  have  had  a 
minor  effect  prior  to  the  war  of  181 2- 14,  because  even  a 
doubling  by  birth  of  the  8043  free  negroes  of  1790  would 
still  have  left  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  increase  in  the 
two    following    decades    to    be    accounted    for    on    other 

17,  pp.  210,  381;  Lib.  GBS,  no.  22,  p.  579;  Lib.  GES,  no.  26,  p.  385; 
Caroline  Deeds,  Lib.  S,  pp.  214,  346;  Kent  Chattel  Recs.,  Lib.  BC,  no.  4, 
pp.  115,  308;  Queen  Anne's  Land  Recs.,  Lib.  STW,  no.  8,  p.  324;  Talbot 
Deeds,  Lib.  25,  p.  349. 

1  Queen  Anne's  Land  Recs.,  Lib.  RT,  no.  H,  p.  56  (1767). 

8  The  price  paid  in  this  case  was  52  /.  currency.  Baltimore  Chattel 
Recs.,  Lib.  AL,  no.  A,  pp.  298-99. 

In  1778  one  James  Perry  of  Montgomery  County,  manumitted  the 
daughter  of  his  slave,  James,  who  had  purchased  the  girl  from  her 
owner  in  Fairfax  Co.,  Virginia.  Montgomery  Land  Recs.,  Lib.  A,  p. 
167;  Cf.  Queen  Anne's  Land  Recs.,  Lib.  STW,  no.  3,  p.  289. 

3  Cf.  interesting  article  by  Calvin  D.  Wilson,  entitled  "  Negroes  who 
owned  Slaves,"  Pop.  Sci.  Mon.,  Nov.,  1912,  pp.  483-94. 
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grounds,1  After  that  time  the  rate  of  manumissions,  al- 
though still  high,  had  -obviously  slackened,  and  dependence 
upon  it  mainly  to  explain  the  succeeding  decadal  increases, 
excepting  that  of  1820-30,  was  no  longer  necessary;2  a 
normal  growth  of  the  free  negroes  might  well  have  pro- 
duced at  least  half  of  them.  The  truth  as  to  the  relative 
contributions  made  by  each  of  these  two  factors  would  lie 
in  a  comparison  of  vital  statistics  with  those  o<f  manumis- 
sions. For  that  purpose  the  data  are  incomplete.  But  from 
sources — official  and  unofficial — it  appears  that  in  1820-30 
the  death-rate  among  the  free  negroes  of  Baltimore  City 
and  County  was  greatly  in  excess  of  that  among  the  slaves,3 
while  in  the  years  1849,  i^5°j  l&52  and  1859  ft  was  actually 
less.  According  to  the  United  States  Census  the  death-rate 
of  the  negroes  of  the  city  in  thirty-six  of  the  years  between 
1 81 8  and  1863  had  been  3.1  per  cent  and  that  of  the 
whites  2.49  per  cent.4  Again,  in  the  year  ending  June,  1850, 

1The  increase  in  the  two  decades  was  25  844,  bringing  up  to  33  927 
whole  number  in  1810.     Cf.  table  IV,  infra,  p.  88. 

'The  following  table  shows  the  increase  per  decade  of  free  negroes 
in  Maryland  and  in  the  whole  United  iStates,  1790-1860: 

Maryland        U.S.  Maryland        U.S. 

1790-1800  143.5%  1830-1840  17.26%        20.87% 

1800-1810   73.2  1840-1850   19.44  I2-4° 

1810-1820 17.1  25.23%       1850-1860 12.00  10.97 

1820-1830  33.24  36.20 

History  and  Statistics  of  Maryland,  Seventh  Census  of  United  States, 
p.  20.  Preliminary  Report  of  Eight  Census  of  United  States,  p.  7. 
The  total  increase  for  the  half  century  was  147.4  per  cent. 

•Griffith,  Annals  of  Baltimore,  p.  233;  Niles  Register,  vol.  xxv,  p. 
339;  vol.  xxxvii,  p.  340;  vol.  xlii,  pp.  432,  451;  vol.  xliii,  p.  2.  Some 
of  the  data  in  Niles  Register  consists  of  reports  of  the  Board  of  Health. 

4  Eighth  Census  of  United  States,  Mortality  and  Miscellaneous  Statis- 
tics, p.  280.     The  rates  for  several  other  cities,  north  and  south  were : 
Negroes 

Boston  703% 

Providence 3.70 

New  York 4.09 

Buffalo   2.16 

Average   3.47 

Cf.  Preliminary  Report  of  Eight  Census  of  the  United  States,  p.  6. 


Whites 

Negroes 

Whites 

2.72% 

Philadelphia  .. 

...  2.61% 

2.32% 

2.20 

Washington   .. 

. . .  2.21 

1.98 

3.13 

Charleston  . . . 

. . .  2.69 

2.61 

2.56 

iNew  Orleans  . 

...  5-2i 

596 

2-75 
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in  which  an  epidemic  had  occurred,  1293  free  negroes  and 
1509  slaves  had  died,  while  2015  living  free  negroes  and 
2446  living  slaves  under  one  year  of  age  were  enumerated.1 
These  facts  indicate  no  permanent  excess  of  deaths  over 
births  in  Baltimore  County,  where,  if  at  all  in  Maryland, 
such  an  excess  should  have  appeared.  It  remains  to  in- 
quire whether  the  whole  increase  was  probably  due  to  manu- 
missions. In  accordance  with  the  colonization  act  of  1831 
the  county  officials  reported  to  the  state  commissioners  on 
colonization  4199  manumissions  between  March  1,  1832  and. 
January  1,  185 1.2  In  1830-50  the  free  negroes  increased 
21875,  or  Pro  rata  f°r  nineteen  years  20776.  Now,  if  we 
should  assume  that  only  a  third  of  the  manumissions  were 
reported,  we  should  yet  have  to  account  for  an  increase  of 
8179,  or  38.1  per  cent  of  the  total  gain  of  the  free  negro 
population  in  that  interval.  Less  than  17  per  cent  of  this 
gain  was  made  up  of  persons  born  outside  of  Maryland.5 
The  rest  must  have  been  born  of  free  mothers  in  Maryland. 
Several  other  factors  also  affected  the  growth  of  the  free 
negro  class.  One  which  added  to  their  number  was  migra- 
tion from  without.  Of  the  74,723  free  negroes  of  1850 
1.47  per  cent  had  been  born  in  the  United  States  outside  of 
Maryland,  and  0.34  per  cent  in  foreign  and  unascertained 
places.  Some  of  these  had  doubtless  come  in  as  slaves  and 
hence    owed    their    status    to    manumission.4     But    their 

1  Compendium  of  the  Seventh  Census  of  the  United  States,  pp.  70,  88. 

*  Debates  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1850,  vol.  ii,  p.  221. 
Another  report  gave  a  slightly  different  number,  3943.  Cf.  Laws,  1831, 
ch.  281 ;  Ma\.  Pub.  Docs.,  1834,  p.  3. 

'Estimate  based  upon  figures  in  the  Compendium  of  the  Seventh 
Census  of  the  United  States. 

4  On  the  nativity  of  the  negroes  vide,  Compendium  of  the  Seventh 
Census  of  the  United  States.  After  the  Civil  War  the  Compendium 
of  the  Ninth  Census,  pp.  388-92,  showed  4.46  per  cent  of  the  negroes  as 
born  outside  of  the  state. 
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number  had  been  nearly  offset  by  the  migration  of  resident 
negroes  to  Liberia.1  Still  other  negroes  migrated  to  the 
free  states.  Moreover,  the  growth  of  the  free  was  also>  indi- 
rectly affected  by  the  escape  of  slaves  to  free  territory,* 
and  by  the  sales  of  others  to  the  traders  to  the  southern 
markets.3 

The  results  produced  by  the  above-mentioned  causes  were 
far-reaching.  The  numerical  relations  of  the  several  clas- 
ses of  the  people  underwent  striking  changes.  According 
to  the  census  of  1755,  as  given  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
of  London,4"  the  total  population  of  Maryland  was  153494. 
By  1790  it  had  grown  to  319728,  a  gain  of  108.3  Per  cent> 
and  by  i860  to  687049,  a  gain  of  11 4. 8  per  cent  over  the 
number  of  1790.  Of  the  population  of  1755  45301  had 
been  negroes.  By  1790  their  number  had  risen  to  11 1079, 
a  gain  oi  145  per  cent,  by  1 810  to  145429,  a  new  gain  of 
30.9  per  cent,  and  by  i860  to  i/i'i'ji,  a  gain  of  17.6  per 
cent,  over  the  last-named  figure.     Their  share  of  the  total 

1  These  emigrants  numbered  ion  in  the  period  1831-51.  Debates  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1850,  vol.  ii,  p.  222.  They  grew  to 
1241  by  1856;  infra,  chapter  on  "  Colonization,"  p.  241. 

a  The  Preliminary  Report  of  the  Eighth  Census  of  the  United  States, 
P-  *37,  gives  that  in  the  year  1850  279,  or  one  in  every  374,  and  in 
i860  115,  or  one  in  every  758  of  the  slaves  belonging  to>  Maryland  mas- 
ters had  been  reported  as  fugitives ;  cf.  Laws,  1833,  ch.  224. 

sCf.  45  Niles  Register,  p.  180.  This  paper  stated  that  the  sales  of 
slaves  for  the  southern  markets  checked  the  increase  of  the  slaves  in 
Maryland;  cf.  Md.  Col.  Journal,  vol.  ii,  p.  206;  Genius  of  Universal 
Emancipation,  2  ser.,  vol.  ii,  p.  44.  One  report  had  it  that  about  30,000 
negroes  were  sold  from  Maryland  to  the  southern  markets  in  1830-40. 

4  1764,  p.  261.  Although  to  be  taken  perhaps  with  reserve,  the  aggre- 
gates of  population  shown  in  this  census  harmonize  well  with  those  of 
the  other  estimates  of  the  population.  Cf.  History  and  Statistics  of 
Maryland,  Eighth  Census  of  United  States,  p.  50;  McMahon,  op.  cit., 
vol.  i,  pp.  313-14;  Maryland,  its  Resources,  Industries  and  Institutions, 
p.  442.  Its  exhibit  of  the  distribution  of  numbers  corresponds  well  with 
what  is  known  about  population  developments  from  other  sources. 
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population  which  had  been  29.5  per  cent  in  1755,  became 
34.7  per  cent  in  1790,  38.2  per  cent  in  1810,  and  24.9  per 
cent  in  i860.  The  free  negroes,  numbering  181 7  in  1755, 
advanced  to  8043  in  1790,  a  gain  of  334  per  cent,  to  33927 
by  1 810,  a  gain  of  321  percent,  and  to  83  942,  a  new  gain  of 
147  per  cent  by  i860.  The  free  portion  of  all  the  negroes 
which  had  been  3.98  per  cent  in  1755,  was  7.24  per  cent 
in  1790,  23.3  per  cent  in  1810  and  49.05  per  cent  in  i860, 
while  the  negro  portion  of  all  the  freemen  advanced  from 
1.64  per  cent  in  1755  to  3.24  per  cent  in  1790,  12.6  per 
cent  in  1810  and  to  16.3  per  cent  in  1840,  and  13.9  in  i860. 

The  year  1810  marked  the  highest  percentage  of  negroes 
in  any  census.  The  correlative  changes  in  the  positions  of 
other  negroes  and  other  freemen  may  be  obtained  by  simple 
subtractions,  using  the  figures  given.  The  free  gained  in 
every  county  of  the  state  in  both  1775-90  and  1790- 1860. 
On  the  whole  the  whites  gained,  but  after  1790  they  lost 
numbers  in  nine  counties,  in  five  of  which  the  losses  were 
not  recovered  by  i860,  while  the  slaves  lost  in  fifteen  of  the 
counties  without  any  marked  tendency  to  recovery.1 

The  population  developed  at  unequal  rates  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  commonwealth.  The  census  of  1755  had  it 
that  37  per  cent  of  the  free  negroes  and  39  per  cent  of  all 
the  slaves  resided  in  the  counties  of  the  Eastern  Shore,  42 
per  cent  of  each  class  in  the  five  counties  of  Southern  Mary- 
land, the  remainder  in  Baltimore  and  Frederick  counties 
and  that  nearly  a  third  of  those  in  Southern  Maryland  were 
in  Charles  County  alone.  By  reference  to  Table  VI  it  will  be 
seen  that  in  1755-90  the  several  sections  named  gained  re- 

1  The  most  marked  losses  of  the  slaves  were  in  Cecil,  72.1  per  cent. 
Caroline,  64  per  cent,  and  Kent,  53.8  per  cent.  All  were  on  the  Eastern 
Shore,  where  slavery  was  obviously  marked  for  extinction.  Cecil 
County  gained  106  slaves  and  295  free  negroes  in  1850-60.  For  the 
percentage  increases  of  the  free  negroes  decade  by  decade,  cf.  supra, 
p.  55,  note  2. 
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TABLE  II 
Slave  Population  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  1 790-1860 


County. 

i860 

1850 

1840 

1830 

1820 

1810 

1800 

1790 

Allegany 

Anne  Arundel  . . 

Baltimore 

Calvert 

Caroline 

666 

7332 

5400 

4609 

739 

783 

95° 

9653 

4123 

3243 
1800 
2862 
2509 
542i 
12479 
4174 
6549 
5089 

3725 
'435 
3648 

724 

1 1 249 

6718 

4486 

808 

975 

844 

9584 

4282 

3913 
2166 

812 
9819 

7595 
4170 

752 
1122 
1352 
9182 
4227 

4445 
2643 

818 

io347 
10653 

3899 
1177 

795 
1 030 1 

1 1077 
3668 
1574 

620 
1 1693 
1 1 369 

3937 
1520 

499 
9760 

9673 
4101 
1865 

258 

10130 

7132 

4305 

1057 

Cecil 

1705 
10129 
5001 
6370 
2947 

2342 
941Q 
5168 
6685 
33  2° 

2467 

1 H35 

5°32 

5671 

443 1 

2103 

9558 
4566 

4572 
4264 

3407 
10085 

5337 
3641 
3417 

Charles 

Dorchester 

Frederick 

Harford .... 

Kent 

2627 

5"4 
11510 
4270 
5842 
5588 

4134 
2090 

3444 

2735 
5377 
10636 
3960 
576i 
5377 
3687 
2546 

3539 

3191 
6447 
1 1585 
4872 
6183 
6556 

4173 
2909 
4032 

4071 
6396 
1 1 185 
5588 
6047 
7241 
4768 
3201 
455i 

4249 
7572 
9189 
6381 
6000 

6975 
4878 
2656 
4427 

4474 
6288 
12191 
6517 
6399 
7432 

4775 
2200 

4398 

5433 
6030 
11176 
6674 
6985 
7070 

4777 
1286 

3836 

Montgomery. . . . 
Prince  George's  . 
Queen  Anne's. .. 

St.  Mary's 

Somerset 

Talbot 

Washington  .... 
Worcester 

Total 

87189 

90368 

89737 

102994 

107327 

1 1 1502 

105635 

103036 

spectively  471  per  cent,  181  per  cent,  and  439  per  cent  in 
free  negroes,  while  in  1790- 1860  the  first  two  gained  re- 
spectively  623  per  cent  and  542  per  cent,  Baltimore  County 
3126.6  per  cent  and  the  rest  of  Western  Maryland  ioi5-6per 
cent.  Furthermore  it  appears  that,  although  the  two  first- 
named  sections  continued  to  be  the  chief  centers  of  negro 
population,  the  several  sections  witnessed  changes  in  their 
respective  proportions  of  the  total  free  negro  and  slave 
classes.  Of  the  former  in  1755-90  the  Eastern  Shore  and 
Western  Maryland  gained  respectively  10.9  per  cent  and 
4.4  per  cent,  and  Southern  Maryland  lost  15.4  per  cent, 
while  in  1790- 1860  the  Eastern  Shore  and  Southern  Mary- 
land lost  respectively  14.6  per  cent  and  10.2  per  cent,  and 
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TABLE  III 

Showing  White  Population  of  Counties  of  Maryland,  1790- 18 60 


County. 

i860 

1850 

1840 

1830 

1820 

1810 

1800 

1790 

Allegany 

Anne  Arundel.. 

Baltimore 

Calvert 

Caroline 

27215 

1 1 704 

231242 

3997 

7604 

22525 

19994 

5796 

1 1 654 

38391 

1 797 1 

9081 

7347 

1 1 349 

9650 

8415 
6798 

15332 

8106 

28305 

13442 

21633 
16542 

174853 

3630 

6096 

18667 

J5472 
5665 
10747 
33314 
14413 

14663 

14630 

i°533i 

3585 

5334 

15221 

13329 

6022 

10629 

28975 
1 204 1 

9569 
13872 

92329 
3788 
6241 

7664 
13482 
72635 

7144 

6176 
12439 
57233 

3680 

6932 

5703 
21030 

45050 
3889 
6759 

4539 

1 1 664 

30878 

421 1 

7028 

Cecil 

11478 
6789 
106S5 
36703 
"3M 

1 1923 

65H 
10095 

31997 
11217 

9652 

7398 

10415 

27983 
14606 

6542 

9043 

94i5 

26478 

12018 

ioo55 
10 1 24 

IOOIO 

26937 

10784 

Charles 

Dorchester 

Frederick 

Harford 

Kent  

Montgomery  . . 
Prince  George's 
Queen  Anne's.. 

St.  Mary's 

Somerset 

Talbot 

Washington. . . 
Worcester  .... 

5616 

9435 
8901 
6936 
6223 

13485 

7084 

26930 

1 240 1 

5616 
8766 

7823 
6132 
6070 
1 1485 
6063 

24724 
11765 

5044 
12103 
7687 
6659 
6097 

11371 

6291 

21277 

11811 

5315 
9082 

7935 
7226 

6033 
10384 

7387 
19247 
1 1 232 

260223 

5222 

973i 
6471 

7529 
6158 
9162 
7249 
15591 
1 1 490 

55" 

8508 

8346 

7315 
6678 

9340 

6070 

16108 

11523 

6748 
11679 

10004 

8171 
8216 
8272 
7231 
14472 

7626 

Totals 

5I59I8 

417942 

318204 

291 108 

235 1 17 

216326 

208649 

Baltimore  City  and  Western  Maryland  gained  respectively 
24.1  per  cent  and  .7  per  cent.  Of  the  latter  in  the  first 
period  the  Eastern  Shore  and  Western  Maryland  lost  re- 
spectively 2  per  cent  and  3.4  per  cent,  and  Southern  Mary- 
land gained  5.2  per  cent,  while  in  the  second  period  South- 
ern and  Western  Maryland  gained  respectively  8.8  per  cent 
and  .7  per  cent,  and  the  others  lost  as  follows:  Eastern 
Shore  8.8  per  cent,  Baltimore  County  .8  per  cent.  The  table 
also  gives  the  numerical  changes  of  both  the  free  negro  and 
slave  populations  and  the  proportions  of  the  negroes  in 
each  section  that  were  slave  and  free.  Attention  is  more- 
over called  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  free  negroes  of 
Baltimore  County,   to  the   resulting  proportional  loss   of 
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TABLE  IV 
Free  Colored  Population  of  Maryland,  1 790-1 860 


County. 


Allegany 

Anne  Arundel  . 

Baltimore 

Calvert 

Caroline 

Carroll 

Cecil 

Charles 

Dorchester 

Frederick 

Harford 

Howard  

Kent 

Montgomery. .. 
Prince  George's 
Queen  Anne's. . 

St.  Mary's 

Somerset 

Talbot 

Washington  . . . 
Worcester 

Totals 


i860 


467 
4864 
299 1 1 
1 841 
2786 
1225 
2918 
1068 
4684 
4957 
3644 
1395 
34i  1 
I552 
1198 

3372 
1866 

457i 
2964 
1677 
3571 


83942 


1850 


412 

4602 

29075 
1530 
2788 

974 
2623 

913 
3848 
3760 
2777 


3*43 
13 
1 138 

3278 
1633 
3483 
2593 
1828 

3014 


74723 


1840 


2lJ> 
5083 

21453 

1474 

1720 

898 

2551 
819 

3987 
2985 
2436 


2491 

1313 
1080 

2541 
1393 
2646 
2340 
1580 
3073 


1830 


222 

4076 

[7888 

1213 

1652 


2249 

85 
3000 
2716 
2058 


2266 
1266 
1202 
2866 
1179 
2239 

2483 
1082 

2430 


62078,1  52938 


:820 


195 

3382 

12489 

694 

1390 


1783 
567 
2496 
1777 
1387 


2067 

922 

1096 

2138 

894 

1954 

2234 

627 

1638 


39730 


1810 


"3 

2536 

7208 

388 

1001 


947 
412 
266 

783 
2221 


1979 
677 

4929 
2738 

636 
1058 
2103 

483 
1054 


53927 


1800 


101 

1833 

4307 

307 

602 


373 

2365 

473 
1344 


1786 
262 
648 

1025 
622 
586 

I59i 
342 
449 


i9587 


790 


12 

804 

927 
136 
421 


163 
404 
528 
213 
775 


655 
294 
164 
618 

343 

268 

1076 

64 
178 


8043 


nearly  25  per  cent  of  the  same  class  in  the  Eastern  Shore 
and  Southern  Maryland  and  to  the  retarded  rate  of  change 
in  the  last  named. 

Table  VI  also  shows  that,  while  the  gains  of  the  free 
negroes  in  both  numbers  and  percentages  were  large,  their 
proportion  of  the  total  increase  of  freemen  was  relatively 
large  only  in  the  Eastern  Shore  and  Southern  Maryland  in 
1 790- 1 860.  And  the  gains  of  the  white  population  O'f  the 
Eastern  Shore  were  mainly  at  the  extremes,  viz.,  in  Cecil  in 
the  north  and  Somerset  and  Worcester  in  the  south. 
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This  growth  of  the  free  negro  population  was  not  con- 
fined to  Maryland  alone.  Measures  designed  to  extinguish 
slavery  had  also  been  undertaken  in  many  other  places. 
The  people  in  the  states  north  of  Maryland  adopted  the 
plan  of  compulsory  gradual  emancipation,1  those  of  Dela- 
ware, and,  for  a  few  decades,  Virginia,  adopted  essentially 
the  same  neutral  attitude  as  Maryland,  while  those  of  the 
other  great  slaveholding  states,  after  nursing  the  emancipa- 
tion sentiment  for  a  time,  yielded  but  sparingly  to  its  in- 
fluence. Free  negroes,  however,  appeared  in  all  the  states.2 
The  first  federal  census  numbered  in  the  whole  country 
59527  free  negroes  and  697897  slaves,  the  eighth  census 
488070  free  negroes  and  3950531  slaves,  increases  respec- 
tively of  719.9  per  cent  and  466.53  per  cent.  The  total  free 
population  increased  747.6  per  cent  in  the  interval,  Of  the 
free  negroes  of  1790  68.6  per  cent  and  of  those  of  i860 
61. 1  per  cent  resided  in  the  six  states  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina.  Among  these  states  Virginia  stood  first  in  point 
of  numbers,  and  Maryland  second,  until  at  the  third  federal 
census  their  positions  were  reversed.  But  Virginia  was  like 
North  Carolina  in  both  advancing  free  negro  and  slave 
classes,  while  Maryland,  like  Delaware,  was  marked  by  an 
advancing  free  negro,  and  a  declining  slave  class.3  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  combined  had  35.1  per  cent  of  the 
nation's  total  o>f  free  negroes  in  1790  and  28.8  per  cent  in 
1850.  Next  to  them  stood  two  northern  states,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  York,  which  had  in  1790  18.8  per  cent  and 

1  Cf.  Preliminary  Report  of  Eighth  Census  of  United  States,  p.  10. 

1  Op.  cit.,  pp.  124-31. 

3  The  situation  in  Delaware  was  remarkable,  since  there  30.5  per  cent 
of  the  negroes  were  free  in  1790,  82.8  per  cent  in  1830  and  91.6  per  cent 
in  i860.  It  was  far  in  advance  of  the  Eastern  Shore  counties  of 
Maryland  with  which  it  had  so  much  in  common. 
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in  i860  21.7  per  cent  of  that  total.  Ohio  stood  sixth  in 
point  of  numbers  in  1850  and  fifth  in  i860.  In  the  three 
last-named  states,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  Table  VII, 
only  70.43  per  cent,  76.58  per  cent  and  49  per  cent  of  the 
respective  negro  populations  of  1850  were  of  native  birth. 
The  rest  had  been  recruited  mainly  from  voluntary  emigrants! 
from  the  other  states  and  from  fugitive  slaves.  In  contrast 
to  the  large  numbers  in  all  these  states  were  those  of  the 
great  slave  states  of  Georgia,  Alabama  and  Mississippi. 
That  of  the  first  which  had  1 1 .69  per  cent  of  the  slaves  was 
only  .71  per  cent  of  the  free  negroes  of  the  whole  United 
States.  The  others  had  still  less.  Louisiana  stood  in  an 
intermediate  position. 


CHAPTER  HI 

Legal  Status  of  the  Free  Negroes 

In  the  early  province  of  Maryland  there  were  apparently 
no  separate  rules  of  law  applying  to  the  free  negroes  alone. 
Until  such  rules  had  been  created,  therefore,  their  free- 
dom was  as  unqualified  as  that  of  the  European  part  of  the 
population.  But  the  change  of  slaves  to  the  legal  status 
of  freedom  did  not  alter  the  marks  of  race  nor  raise  the 
social  station  of  the  negroes.  As  freemen  they  continued 
to  live  substantially  like  the  slaves  lived, — to  associate  with 
slaves,  and  apart  from  formal  rights  to  be  indistinguishable 
from  slaves.  They  tended  to  reflect  the  feelings  and 
thoughts  of  slaves  towards  the  white  master  class,  and  were 
themselves  regarded  by  the  latter  with  no  less  suspicion  and 
depreciation  than  the  slaves.  Some  early  statutes  men- 
tioned "  all  negroes  and  other  slaves  "  as  subject  to»  the 
same  provisions  of  law.  But  it  was  manifestly  impossible 
to  treat  both  classes  alike,  Hence  a  few  separate  pro- 
visions were  early  made  for  free  negroes,  and  when  the 
"  evil "  of  their  numbers  increased  the  statutory  provi- 
sions affecting  their  activities  increased  also.  These 
statutes  endeavored  (i)  to  protect  property  and  personal 
rights  from  infringement  by  means  of  negro  freemen,  (2) 
to  prevent  the  free  negroes  from  becoming  a  financial 
burden  to  the  state,  and  (3)  to  prevent  servile  insurrec- 
tions. (4)  A  fourth  object,  probably,  was  that  of  prevent- 
ing the  growth  of  the  free  negro  clasis,  irrespective  of  its 
consequences.  The  complex  restrictions  covered  a  part 
94  [484 
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of  the  field  of  legal  relations,  in  the  rest  of  which  free 
negroes  were  governed  like  the  whites.  This  chapter  will 
deal  chiefly  with  that  part,  viz.  the  exceptions  to  the 
ordinary  rules  made  on  account  of  the  free  negroes. 

The  legislature  of  Maryland  did  not  intend  that  the 
negro's  freedom  from  slavery  should  become  a  freedom 
from  labor.  The  feeling  that  he  was  falling  short  in  in- 
dustry led  to  repeated  efforts  to  correct  his  failing  in  that 
point.  The  statute  of  1796  provided  that  any  free  negro 
who  should  be  found  by  a  magistrate  guilty  of  going  at 
large  and  living  without  visible  means  of  support  might  be 
compelled  either  to  give  a  bond  for  thirty  dollars  for  his 
own  good  behavior  or  leave  the  state  within  five  days.  If 
he  refused  to  comply,  or  if  he  complied  and  returned  within 
six  months,  he  was  to  be  liable  to  imprisonment,  and  if  he 
failed  to  pay  his  prison  charges  within  twenty  days,  to  be 
sold  into  servitude  for  six  months.1  In  1825  the  term  al- 
lowed for  leaving  the  state  was  increased  to  fifteen  days, 
and  as  an  alternative  the  offender  might  hire  himself  to  a 
responsible  citizen  to  work.  Any  aged  or  infirm  free  negro, 
who  could  not  labor,  was  to  be  supported  by  the  county, 
if  in  want.2  Further  changes  were  made  in  1839.  In  a 
county  where  there  were  no  local  magistrates,  jurisdiction 
over  vagrancy  was  vested  in  the  orphans'  court.  This 
court  like  the  magistrate  was  empowered  to  summon  witnes- 
ses and  take  testimony  as  to  accused  parties;  and  upon 
proof  that  a  negro  had  neither  visible  means  of  support 

1Laws,  1796,  ch.  67,  sec.  20;  cf.  act  of  1804,  ch.  96,  authorizing  the 
Criminal  Court  of  Baltimore  County  to  commit  to  hard  labor  in  the  alms- 
house as  vagrants  all  persons  living  without  employment,  all  beggars, 
prostitutes,  jugglers,  fortune  tellers,  common  gamblers,  vagabonds,  etc. 
Also  acts  applying  to  Annapolis  and  Georgetown;  1796,  ch.  xxx;  1797, 
ch.  56;  and  Acts  of  1811,  ch.  212;  1818,  ch.  169. 

2  Op.  cit.,  1825,  ch.  161.  The  constables  were  here  enjoined  to  be 
vigilant  in  apprehending  vagrants  and  idlers. 
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nor  habits  of  industry,  it  might  order  him  sold  as  a  slave  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year.  From  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
the  costs  were  to  be  defrayed,  and  the  residue  turned  over 
to  the  offender  at  the  end  of  his  term  of  service.  But  if 
he  offended  again,  he  was  to>  be  liable  to  a  renewal  of  the 
same  penalty.1  It  was  a  habit  of  agitators  to  prate  and 
to  petition  the  assembly  about  the  "  idle  and  vagrant  habitsi 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  free  negroes." 2  The  law  was  ap- 
plied, however,  with  discrimination.  Strange  negroes  were 
dealt  with,  as  will  be  shown  below,  under  the  fugitive  slave 
and  immigration  laws.  Those  who  were  thievish  were  pro- 
secuted as  criminals.  Those  who  did  not  keep  themselves 
employed  were  commonly  first  warned  to  get  to  work.  If 
they  declined,  they  might  be  apprehended  and  fined.  But  in 
Baltimore  County,  for  a  time  at  least,  commitment  of  offend- 
ers to  the  alms-house  under  the  general  vagrancy  act  was 
apparently  preferred  to  selling  them  into  servitude.3  Else- 
where the  penalty  was  invoked  in  extreme  cases,  but  in  any 
event  its  consequences  did  not  differ  strikingly  from  the  con- 
ditions  under   which   the   rural    free    negroes   constantly 

lLaws,  1839,  ch.  38.  Amendment  of  conduct  was  effective  to  avoid 
a  repetition  of  penalty.  In  1842  jurisdiction  over  this  offence  was  also 
vested  in  justices  of  the  peace.  Laws,  1842,  ch.  281 ;  cf.  Md.  Col.  Journal, 
vol.  vi,  p.  236. 

2£.  g.  Md.  Pub.  Docs.,  1841,  H,  p.  4;  1843,  M,  pp.  45^47;  H.  Dels. 
Journal,  1852,  pp.  99,  619;  cf.  Md.  Col.  Journal,  vol.  x,  p.  138,  for  a 
comment  on  this  habit. 

8 Reports  of  Baltimore  Co.  Almshouse,  Appendices  to  Ordinances  of 
Baltimore  City,  1851-60;  cf.  also  same  for  1835,  1836;  Brackett,  op.  cit., 
p.  221 ;  Laws,  183*1,  ch.  58;  1854,  ch.  116. 

For  cases  in  the  counties  cf.  the  following:  Baltimore  Sun,  July  31, 
1855;  Cecil  Whig,  Jan.  29,  1853,  a  negro  was  sold  for  $22.50;  Dorchester 
Criminal  Appearance  Docket,  no.  19,  July,  i860;  Frederick  Orphans' 
Court  Mins.,  April,  1845,  negro  fined  $20  and  costs ;  Md.  Col.  Journal, 
vol.  vi,  p.  236;  Washington  Orphans'  Court  Mins.,  1835-46,  pp.  238,  247; 
cf.  also  Dorchester  Co.  Court  Mins.,  April  14,  1857;  Howard  Criminal 
Docket,  no.  12,  Sept.,  1841. 
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labored.  The  manner  in  which  the  children  of  free  negroes 
were  trained  for  labor  will  be  taken  up  in  a  subsequent 
chapter/ 

Aside  from  the  coercion  of  the  vagrancy  laws  the  free 
negro  enjoyed  a  wide  liberty  in  getting  a  living.  He  had 
a  right  to  engage  in  agriculture,  in  the  mechanical  trades, 
in  business,  or  to  hire  himself  to  any  employer  whom 
he  could  serve  and  to  collect  and  expend  his  earnings.* 
The  law  barred  him  wholly  from  no  legitimate  callings 
saving  politics,  and  military  service,  and  according  to 
the  code  of  i860  peddling.3  That  his  energies  were  con- 
fined mainly  to  manual  labor  was  due  to  his  disqualification 
for  other  things  to  which  he  has  since  attained.  But  the 
law  restricted  his  exercise  of  certain  other  callings  with  a 
view  of  promoting  fair  dealing.  These  restrictions  had  to 
do  with  navigating  the  waters  of  the  state,  with  service 
contracts  and  buying  and  selling. 

Vessels  traversing  the  navigable  waters  of  Maryland 
afforded  means  of  escape  to  absconding  slaves.  Hence  a 
special  regulation  was  passed  by  the  legislature  in  1753  for- 
bidding concealment  or  employment  of  any  slave  or  ser- 
vant on  board  a  vessel  within  the  province  without  his 
master's  consent.4  Another  act  of  1824  required  ships' 
masters  to  keep  careful  registers  of  all  colored  persons, 
employed  on  their  vessels  and  prohibited  them  from  carry- 
ing out  of  the  state  any  negro  or  mulatto  who  did  not  have 
an  authenticated  certificate  of  freedom  issued  by  a  clerk  of  a 

1  Governor  Hicks  in  his  inaugural  address  stated  that  there  was  more 
negro  vagrancy  in  the  lower  counties  on  both  shores  than  in  the  rest 
of  the  state.    Senate  Journal,  1858,  app.,  p.  13. 

*  Regarding  certain  of  his  rights  vide  Md.  Appeal  Reports,  9  G.  &  J., 
pp.  19,  27  and  12  Md.,  p.  464. 
8  Code  of  Laws  of  Maryland,  i860,  art.  56. 
4  Laws,  1753,  ch.  x. 
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county  court  or  register  of  wills.1  A  decade  later  it  was 
objected  that  negroes  were  engaged  in  an  illicit  trade  on 
Chesapeake  Bay,  and  especially  that  some  vessels  were  com- 
manded by  negro  captains  and  manned  by  negro  crews;3 
and  that  the  efforts  of  slaves  to  abscond  were  facilitated 
thereby.  Upon  this  there  followed  a  new  statute  requiring 
that  a  white  person  above  the  age  of  eighteen  years  should 
be  chief  navigator  on  each  vessel  navigating  or  working  in 
the  waters  of  the  state.  But  in  the  counties  of  Baltimore 
and  Anne  Arundel  this  act  was  not  operative  between  the 
years  1837  and  1853.3  To  these  general  laws  other  local 
laws  were  added  at  the  instance  of  certain  of  the  counties. 
From  Worcester  County  it  was  reported  that  free  negro 
participation  had  become  an  injury  to  the  oyster  industry, 
and  from  Charles  and  Prince  George's  Counties  arose  com- 
plaints against  negroes  boating  on  the  Potomac  River  and  its 
creeks.  Accordingly  in  1852  negroes  engaged  in  the  oyster 
industry  in  Worcester  were  especially  restricted,  and  after 
one  unsuccessful  attempt  in  1856  a  law  applying  to  boating 
on  the  Potomac  in  the  latter  two  counties  was  passed.  Of 
slaves  it  required  their  master's  permits  to  have  or  use  boats ; 
of  free  negroes  it  required  a  magistrate's  license  issued  only 
upon  proof  of  good  character  by  the  word  of  two  or  more 
respectable  landholders,  and  revocable  without  remedy  upon 
their  recommendation.*  Oral  reports  have  it  that  the  state- 
wide law  against  negroes  acting  as  chief  navigators  was 
generally  observed,  although  a  merely  nominal  compliance 

1  Op.  cit.,  1S24,  eh.  85.  This  act  was  especially  aimed  at  those  who 
might  attempt  to  carry  away  slaves  to  Hayti. 

2H.  Dels.  Journal,  1835,  PP-  66,  180. 

9  Laws,  1836,  ch.  150;  1837,  ch.  xxiii;  1853,  ch.  446. 

A0p.  cit.,  1852,  ch.  57;  1858,  ch.  356;  Senate  Journal,  1856,  pp.  i6ir 
474;  cf.  Laws,  1861,  ch.  57;  H.  Dels.  Journal,  1838,  pp.  35,  196;  1858,. 
PP.  35,  639. 
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with  its  terms  was  sometimes  permitted.  At  least  two 
Eastern  Shore  negroes  ran  their  own  vessels  in  trade  to 
Baltimore  without  molestation. 

The  legislation  directed  against  negro  competition  in 
trade  was  of  minor  importance.  In  1836  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Delegates  was  ordered  to  inquire  whether  licenses 
to  trade  and  to  keep  ordinaries  should  not  be  withheld.  In 
1840  a  bill  to  withhold  from  negroes  retailers'  licenses 
failed  of  enactment.1  But  in  1852  such  a  bill  applying  to 
the  counties  of  Anne  Arundel,  Somerset  and  Worcester  was 
passed.  As  suggested  above  it  excluded  negroes  from  the 
liquor  trade.  In  order  to  sell  any  other  merchandise  the 
negro  was  to  be  required  to  get  at  least  twelve  respectable 
free-holders  of  the  vicinity  of  the  proposed  shop  to  re- 
commend to  the  circuit  court  the  issuance  of  a  dealer's 
license  to  himself.  No  license  was  to  be  given  a  white  per- 
son to  enable  him  to  trade  in  partnership  with  a  negro,  and 
no  white  merchant  was  to  employ  a  negro  as  clerk  or  sales- 
man in  a  retail  shop.2  This  law  did  not  exclude  negroes 
from  the  trade  in  any  of  the  counties,  however. 

Beginning  about  1825  a  long-sustained  effort  was  made 
to  exclude  the  negroes  by  law  from  certain  occupations.3 
It  was  not  successful.  In  1836  began  a  movement  to  pass 
another  act  requiring  negroes  to  fulfill  the  labor  contracts 
to  which  they  were  parties.4  It  led  to  the  statute  of  1854 
which  declared  any  free  negro  who  quit  service  before  the 
end  of  the  term  of  his  contract  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

1 H.  Dels.  Journal,  1840,  pp.  85,  296.  For  other  such  proceedings  vide 
Brackett,  op.  cit.,  pp.  209-10;  also  H.  Dels.  Journal,  1837,  pp.  25-26. 

*Laws,  1858,  ch.  288. 

1  Genius  of  Universal  Emancipation,  2  ser.,  vol.  ii,  p.  10;  H.  Dels. 
Journal,  1840,  pp.  209,  325;  1844,  pp.  257,  261,  379;  1847,  p.  145;  i86b> 
pp.  292,  309. 

lH.  Dels.  Journal,  1837,  pp.  25-26,  108,  173;  1845,  p.  11 ;  1853,  PP-  260, 
923-24. 
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He  might  be  compelled  by  a  justice  of  the  peace  to  serve  the 
rest  of  his  term,  to  lose  the  wages  for  the  time  lost  and  to 
pay  the  costs  oi  his  trial.  If  his  contract  was  in  writing, 
he  was  to  be  bound  to  render  the  service  called  for.  Upon 
refusal  to  comply  he  was  to  forfeit  tO'  his  first  employer  40 
per  cent  of  his  wages  earned  from  any  other  employer. 
And  the  second  employer  was  to  be  liable  to  pay  damages, 
if  he  hired  any  negro  against  whom  he  know  such  a  judg- 
ment had  been  rendered.  But  such  redress  of  the  first 
employer  was  barred,  if  not  sued  for  within  a  month  after 
the  offence.1  Two  years  later  the  provisions  were  extended 
to  verbal  contracts  in  which  a  portion  of  the  stipulated 
wages;  had  been  paid  in  advance.2  Negroes  who  were 
treated  in  a  cruel  or  improper  manner  by  employers  were 
probably  denied  redress  excepting  such  as  came  from  the 
moral  reprobation  of  the  neighbors  O'f  their  employers.3 

Slaves  frequently  bought  and  sold  articles  without  fraud, 
although  they  could  have  claimed  no  legal  right  to  do  so.4 
The  general  statute  of  171 5  forbade  all  persons  to  deal  with 
servants,  whether  hired,  indentured  or  slave,  without  the 
consent  of  their  masters.5  An  act  of  1747  forbade  the  sale 
of  liquors  to  servants,  negroes  and  other  slaves  within  three 
miles  of  any  Quaker  meeting  in  either  Talbot  or  Anne  Arundel 
County.6  Such  provisions  thus  applied  to  the  free  negroes, 
excepting  those  who  were  working  for  other  persons. 
In  the  nineteenth  century  their  number  was  increased.     As 

lLaws,  1854,  ch.  273. 

2  Op.  cit.,  1856,  ch.  252. 

8 1  have  found  but  little  evidence  bearing  upon  the  application  of  this 
act  by  the  justices'  courts. 

*Md.  Appeal  Reports,  9  G.  &  J.,  p.  27  (1837). 

*Laws,  1 71 5,  ch.  xliv;  cf.  Act  of  1692,  Archives  of  Maryland,  vol.  xiii, 
p.  455- 

*Op.  cit,  1747,  ch.  17. 
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applied  to  free  negroes  they  had  in  view  two  objects  :  ( i )  to 
protect  the  interests  of  property  holders,  and  (2)  to  prevent 
disorders  on  the  part  of  negroes  under  the  influence  of  rum. 
In  1805  it  was  reported  that  free  negroes  had  been  sell- 
ing farm  products  which  they  had  received  from  the  hands 
of  slaves.  A  statute  of  that  year  denied  to  any  free  negro 
the  right  to  sell  corn,  wheat  or  tobacco  without  having  first 
procured  from  a  justice  of  the  peace  a  license  stating  that 
the  seller  was  an  orderly  person  of  good  character.  The 
license  was  to  be  renewed  annually,  and  any  such  sale  with- 
out a  valid  license  was  to  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  five  dollars 
on  the  seller  and  double  that  amount  on  the  purchaser.1 
An  attempt  was  later  made  to  amend  this  act  with  more 
detailed  provisions.  It  led  the  legislature  in  1825  to 
authorize  a  fine  of  a  hundred  dollars  on  any  purchaser  of 
tobacco  from  a  negro,  unless  the  latter  had  a  justice's  certi- 
ficate stating  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  produce  to  be 
sold.  But  the  justice  was  to  issue  the  permit  therefor 
only  on  proof  by  a  respectable  citizen  that  the  seller  had 
acquired  the  tobacco  by  honest  means.2  In  the  act  of  1831 
the  whole  law  was  restated.  It  was  made  also  to  apply  to 
sales  of  bacon,  beef,  pork,  oats,  and  rye  and  required  the 
vending  negro,  if  a  slave,  to  have  his  master's  permit,  but 
if  a  free  negro,  a  certificate  as  before  from  either  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  or  three  respectable  persons,  stating  that  he 
had  probably  come  into  possession  of  the  articles  honestly. 
Other  clauses  noticed  elsewhere  were  to  regulate  the  sale 
of  spirits,  powder,  shot  and  lead  to  negroes.3  These 
general   provisions   survived  as  such   until   the  civil   war 

*Laws,  1805,  ch.  80;  cf.  H.  Dels.  Journal,  1805,  p.  80;  Senate  Journal, 
1805,  p.  37;  also  Laws,  1817,  ch.  227,  sec.  5. 

2  Laws,  1825,  ch.  199;  cf.  H.  Dels.  Journal,  1807,  pp.  28,  29,  36. 

3  Laws,  183 1,  ch.  323. 
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period.  The  notable  additions  to  them  were  that  of  1842, 
according  to  which  a  free  negro  convicted  of  trafficking  in 
stolen  goods  might  be  sold  to  serve  as  a  slave  outside  of  the 
state  for  a  term  of  five  to  ten  years,  and  that  of  1856  pro- 
hibiting the  sale  of  lottery  tickets  to  free  negroes.1  Further 
protection  was  extended  to  certain  localities  from  which 
came  special  complaints  of  lawlessness.  It  was  first  granted 
for  Kent  County  in  1818,2  but  the  act  granting  it  was  re- 
pealed in  the  following  year.  And  in  1841-45  the  county 
courts  of  four  Southern  Maryland  counties,  or  in  their  re- 
cesses the  justices  of  the  peace,  were  authorized  to  revoke 
the  licenses  of  traders  who  were  guilty  of  dealing  with 
negroes  contrary  to  law.3  These  restrictions,  wherever 
they  were  enforced,  subjected  negro  farmers  to  a  certain  in- 
convenience, yet  without  great  apparent  obstruction  to 
legitimate  enterprise.  For  disregarding  them  some  negroes 
and  some  whites  were  prosecuted.4  But  in  dealing  with 
negro  offenders  the  county  courts  obviously  concerned  them- 
selves with  the  initial  offence  of  stealing  rather  than  with 
that  of  the  subsequent  disposal  of  the  produce  stolen.  It 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  free  negroes  were  credited 
with  an  undue  share  of  the  blame  for  the  traffic  in  question. 
The  second  object  stated  was  that  of  counteracting  the  in- 

lLaws,  1842,  ch.  279;  1856,  ch.  195.  A  negro  sold  out  of  the  state 
under  this  act  of  1842  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  the  state  to 
reside  after  serving  out  his  term,. 

"The  act  declared  it  unlawful  for  any  one  to  sell  to  or  buy  from  any 
unlicensed  negro  any  cereals,  bacon,  or  merchandise  between  sunset  and 
sunrise.  Licenses  were  to  be  for  twelve  months^  each,  and  to  be  kept 
on  record  by  the  magistrates  granting  them.  Op.  cit.,  1818,  ch.  170; 
cf.  repeal  of  this  act  1819,  ch.  xiv. 

3  Laws,  1841,  ch.  273;  1845,  chs.  131,  281. 

*E.  g.  Dorchester  Criminal  Presentments,  Oct.,  1795,  no.  11;  Oct., 
1850,  no.  8;  Oct.,  1851,  no.  4;  Harford  Criminal  Docket,  1846-51,  p.  71; 
Howard  Criminal  Docket,  1,  nos.  15,  16;  Somerset  Co.  Court  Judgments, 
1821-22,  p.  438;  Baltimore  Sun,  Jan.  17,  1853. 
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fluence  of  rum  upon  the  negroes.  Expedients  were  devised 
to  prevent  or  discourage  their  efforts  to  buy  the  stuff.  In 
1 81 7  it  was  made  a  penal  offence  for  a  retailer  of  liquors 
to  allow  a  negro,  without  leave  from  the  latter' s  master  or 
employer,  to  visit  his  shop  at  night.  The  act  authorizing 
it  extended  to  the  counties  of  Anne  Arundel,  Calvert  and 
St.  Mary's.1  At  the  next  session  after  this  had  been  passed, 
a  similar  provision  applying  to  the  sale  of  liquors  between 
sunset  and  sunrise  and  on  Sundays  was  enacted  for  the 
jcounties  of  Charles,  Dorchester,  Prince  George's,  Somerset 
and  Talbot.  But  in  1819  both  provisions  were  repealed, 
so  far  as  concerned  the  counties  of  Dorchester  and  Talbot 
and  the  City  of  Annapolis.2  By  the  act  of  1831  no  retailer 
was  to  sell  any  liquors  to  any  negro  anywhere  in  the  state, 
unless  the  purchaser  bore  a  permit  for  the  purchase,  signed 
by  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  directed  to  the  seller,  or  if  the 
purchaser  was  a  slave,  a  written  permission  from  his 
master.3  And  after  this  two  local  acts  were  passed,  one  to 
apply  to  seven  counties,  and  the  other  to  Annapolis  City 
and  its  environs.4  The  first  practically  revived  the  act  of 
1 81 8,  while  the  second  attempted  to  bar  sales  of  liquor  to 
any  negroes  who  could  not  get  a  certificate  of  good  character 
and  temperate  habits.  Finally,  a  discrimination  was  made 
against  negroes  entering  the  liquor  trade.  In  1827  any 
negro  who  might  be  found  dispensing  spirits  or  wine  within 

1Lawsy  1817,  ch.  227;  cf.  act  of  1747.  ch.  xvii. 

*  Op.  cit.,  1818,  ch.  184,  1819,  ch.  18.  The  inclusion  here  of  a  provision 
to  penalize  persons  who  bought  produce  from  negroes  without  permits 
authorizing  them  to  sell,  seemed  to  strike  at  the  reputed  sale,  or  barter, 
of  stolen  produce  by  negroes  for  rum.  Cf.  acts  of  1854,  ch.  194,  1818, 
ch.  170. 

*Laws,  183 1,  ch.  323,  sec.  10. 

4  Op.  cit.,  1854,  ch.  194 ;  in  this  the  counties  mentioned  were  Anne 
Arundel,  Calvert,  Charles,  Howard,  Prince  George's,  iSt.  Mary's  and 
Somerset,  and  1858,  ch.  55. 
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a  mile  of  a  camp-meeting  became  liable  to  thirty-nine 
stripes,  which  were  to  be  inflicted  at  least  a  mile  away  from 
the  meeting-place.1  In  1831  the  power  of  granting  licenses 
to  negroes  to  retail  liquors  was  limited  to  the  respective 
county  courts  and  the  city  court  for  Baltimore  City,  and 
precautions  in  conferring  them  were  further  enjoined.2 
And  in  1852  this  power  was  taken  away  altogether  from 
the  courts  of  Anne  Arundel,  Somerset  and  Worcester.3 

During  the  legislative  session  of  1832  a  member  of  the 
lower  house  said  that  the  rule  passed  in  the  preceding  ses- 
sion to  govern  the  sale  of  spirits  to  negroes  had  been  a 
complete  failure.4  The  Committee  on  the  Colored  Popula- 
tion was  instructed  to  look  into  the  matter  and  report,  but  no 
definite  action  was  taken  as  a  result.5  Some  persons,  both 
colored  and  white,  were  prosecuted  for  illegal  practices  in 
selling  liquors.  For  instance,  two  negroes  in  Carroll  County 
were  fined  in  1847  f°r  "  selling  liquor  without  License," 
and  at  Baltimore  in  1855  a  person  was  fined  for  selling  to 
negroes  who  had  no  permit  to  buy.6  But  the  determination 
to  use  the  law  to  keep  liquor  from  the  negroes  was  not 
general.  Repeated  enactments  did  not  strengthen  it  per- 
manently. 

Notwithstanding  the  above-mentioned  restrictions  the 
negroes  still  had  the  right  to  acquire  and  dispose  of  prop- 

xLaws,  1827,  ch.  29. 

50/>.  cit.,  1831,  ch.  323,  sec.  II. 

*0p.  cit.,  1852,  ch.  288.  For  one  year  a  negro's  name  was  to  be  re- 
garded as  having  no  weight  when  signed  to  a  saloon  petition  in  Kent 
County.     Op.  cit.,  1818,  ch.  170;  1819,  ch.  xiv. 

*H.  Dels.  Journal,  1832,  p.  55;  cf.  op.  cit.,  1834,  p.  499. 

6  Op.  cit.,  1833,  pp.  no,  197-98;  also  1834,  p.  499. 

8  Carroll  Criminal  Court  Docket,  no.  1,  pp.  105,  in;  Baltimore  Sun, 
Mar.  30,  1855;  cf.  Carroll  Crimmal  Docket,  no.  1,  p.  14,  no.  2,  p.  4; 
Howard  Criminal  Docket,  1,  no.  20;  Somerset  Co.  Court  Judgments, 
1821-22,  p.  194. 
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erty.  In  doing  so  they  could  employ  any  of  the  common 
methods  of  effecting  transfers  employed  by  other  citizens. 
It  will  be  noted  that  none  of  the  statutes  referred  to  applied 
to  transfers  of  any  kind  of  property  by  the  law  of  descents 
or  to  real  estate  transfers,  whether  to  negroes  or  from 
negroes.  In  181 7  the  appeal  court  held  valid  a  devise  of 
real  property  to  a  negro  girl,1  and  in  two  later  cases  in  which 
manumitted  negroes  were  to  be  supported  out  of  the  rents 
of  real  property  whose  possession  was  to  be  vested  in  white 
persons,  it  held  that  they  were  entitled  to  receive  the  benefits 
intended  for  them.2  If  a  negro  died  intestate  and  devoid  of 
heirs  born  in  lawful  wedlock,  his  estate  could  not  be  taken 
by  any  other  person  claiming  under  him.  Several  acts  were 
passed  by  the  legislature  to  empower  particular  negroes  to 
transmit  property  to  heirs  in  cases  in  which  it  had  been 

lMd.  Appeal  Reports,  5  H.  &  J.,  pp.  191-95;  cj.  12  MdM  p.  450. 

2  Op.  cit.,  5  Md.,  pp.  137-40 ;  12  Md.,  pp.  87-96.  iln  the  latter  case  the 
court  said :  "  It  is  certain  that  their  being  devisees  of  real  estate,  will 
not  give  them  any  rights  not  enjoyed  by  others,  but  as  long  as  they 
are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  state,  why  may  they  not  have  land  of  their 
own?  If  set  free  without  any  such  devise  in  their  favor,  they  might 
hold  land  acquired  in  any  other  way,  and  if  they  remove,  the  title  to 
the  land  would  remain  in  them." 

In  1831  the  act  had  passed  forbidding  any  negro  manumitted  there- 
after to  remain  in  the  state  without  the  permission  of  the  orphans'  court 
of  the  county  wherein  he  resided.  Laws,  1831,  ch.  281.  A  will  executed 
in  1843  freed  several  slaves,  ordered  that  out  of  the  assets  of  the 
estate  a  house  should  be  built,  and  devised  such  a  house  and  two  acres 
of  land  adjoining  it  to  them  and  their  heirs  forever.  It  appeared  sub- 
sequently that  after  making  certain  money  payments  to  the  heirs,  in- 
cluding the  negroes,  the  personal  assets  of  the  estate  were  insufficient 
to  build  the  house  as  specified  in  the  will.  It  was  held  in  chancery  in 
1848  that  the  testator  had  not  intended  that  the  house  should  be  built 
out  the  assets  arising  from  the  realty;  hence  the  house  could  not  be 
built,  there  could  be  no  two  acres  of  "adjoining  land,"  and  the  devise 
was  void.  I  Md.  Chancery,  pp.  355-58.  At  the  end  of  the  report  of  the 
opinion  it  was  stated  that  no  appeal  was  taken  in  the  case. 
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alleged  they  were  incompetent  to  do  so.1  But  in  response 
to  an  application  for  similar  action  in  another  case  the  House 
of  Delegates  took  the  view  that  the  existing  laws  did  not 
"  preclude  free  negroes  from  holding  and  transmitting  real 
estate  to  their  legitimate  descendants."  a 

The  legislature  also  passed  two  acts  to  validate  titles  to 
real  estate.3  But  this  did  not  mean  that  other  titles  were 
incomplete  without  such  validation.4  Free  negroes  enjoyed 
the  right  to  hold  property  by  all  of  the  common  methods  of 
possession  and  ownership.  The  sole  exceptions  to  this  rule 
in  point  otf  either  kind  or  quantity  were  found  in  the 
restrictions  on  keeping  dogs  and  guns. 

The  general  act  of  171 5  forbade  any  negro  or  other  slave 
without  his  master's  consent  to  carry  a  gun  or  other  offen- 
sive weapon,  when  away  from  his  master's  premises.5 
In  1806  in  response  to  petitions  for  further  regulations  the 
legislature  prohibited  the  keeping  of  either  a  dog  or  a  gun 
by  a  slave.  It  also  enacted  that  a  free  negro  going  at  large 
with  a  gun  was  liable  to  forfeit  the  same  and  to  payment  of 
costs,  unless  he  had  a  magistrate's  certificate  stating  that 
he  was  an  orderly  person.  Such  a  certificate  was  valid  for 
his  protection  for  only  twelve  months.6  Subsequent  peti- 
tions called  for  more  legislation  so  insistently  that  from 

lLaws,  1834,  ch.  187;  1856,  ch.  337;  1858,  chs.  75,  296,  408;  cf.  Md. 
Appeal  Reports,  1  H.  &  McH.,  pp.  559-63. 

iH.  Dels.  Journal,  1835,  pp.  68,  356,  357.  The  committee  here  referred 
to  the  act  of  1825,  ch.  156. 

8  Laws,  1834,  ch.  112;  1854,  ch.  52. 

4  The  legislature  several  times  declined  to  take  final  action  upon  pro- 
posals to  take  away  titles  to  real  estate  from  free  negroes.  H.  Dels. 
Journal,  1836,  pp.  23,  243;  1849,  p.  416;  Senate  Journal,  1838,  pp.  14-15; 
Md.  Pub.  Docs.,  1845  G.,  p.  2;  cf.  Md.  Appeal  Reports,  12  Md.,  pp. 
462-64. 

*Laws,  1715,  ch.  lxiv,  siec.  32. 

6  Laws,  1806,  ch.  81. 
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1824  to  1 83 1  the  privilege  of  keeping  firearms  was  entirely 
denied  to  negroes.1  But  this  stringent  provision  was  re- 
laxed by  the  act  of  1831.  This  act  allowed  the  free  negro 
to  keep  powder,  lead,  a  fire-lock,  or  military  weapon,  but 
only  on  condition  that  he  procured  a  license  therefor  from 
the  court  of  the  county  or  corporation  wherein  he  resided : 
his  license  was  to  be  renewed  annually  and  was  liable  to  be 
recalled  sooner.  Moreover,  he  was  liable  to  forfeit  any 
such  articles  found  in  his  possession  without  license,  and 
for  a  second  offence  to  be  whipped  with  not  exceeding 
thirty-nine  stripes.2  In  the  following  year  remuneration 
was  voted  to  negroes  for  arms  taken  from  them  up  to  that 
time  and  not  yet  forfeited  to  the  informers,3  but  sentiment 
did  not  recoil  in  favor  of  a  restoration  of  the  privilege 
denied.  As  for  keeping  dogs  the  act  of  1806  provided  that 
a  free  negro  might  procure  a  license  yearly  from  a  justice 
of  the  peace  allowing  him  to  keep  only  one  dog  which  any- 
body might  kill  if  found  at  large.4  The  law  remained  at 
this,  with  the  exception  that  in  1854  an  act  applying  to 
Kent  County  created  a  dog  tax,  added  a  fine  for  a  free 
negro  who  kept  a  dog  without  a  license,  and  a  treble  fine 
for  keeping  a  bitch  in  any  case.5  Under  these  laws  some 
guns  were  seized.  In  1859-60  for  a  time  the  privileges! 
granted  were  revoked  in  some  counties  and  special  searches 
made  for  weapons.6     On  complaint  also  negroes'  dogs  were 

1  Op.  cit.,  1824,  ch.  303 ;  cf.  H.  Dels.  Journal,  1813,  pp.  62,  98,  99. 

*  Dealers  were  likewise  to  be  penalized,  in  case  they  sold  any  of  these 
forbidden  articles  to  negroes  who  had  not  special  magisterial  permits 
for  the  purchase.  Laws,  1831,  ch.  323,  sec.  7;  cf.  Md.  Republican,  Nov. 
12,  183 1. 

%H.  Dels.  Journal,  1832,  p.  84. 

*  Laws,  1806,  ch.  81. 

6  Op.  cit.,  1854,  ch.  262 ;  cf,  H.  Dels.  Journal,  1838,  pp.  271,  422,  690. 

8 Annapolis  Gazette,  Oct.  18,  i860;  Baltimore  Sun,  Nov.  17,  1859; 
Easton  Gazette,  Dec.  3,  1859;  Somerset  Union,  Jan.  5,  i860;  cf.  Balti- 
more Clipper,  Jan.  6,  1849. 
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killed  by  the  constables,  when  they  increased  beyond  the 
numbers  permitted  by  the  law.  But  as  a  rule  these  regula- 
tions were  well  enforced  only  in  and  near  the  cities  and 
towns,  while  in  the  more  remote  rural  districts  there  was 
less  interference  with  violations  of  the  law. 

The  early  prohibition  of  marriages  between  negroes  and 
whites  was  referred  to  in  the  chapter  on  the  provincial  period. 
It  was  there  noted  that  according  to  a  law  of  the  year 
1663-64  both  white  women  who  married  negro  slaves  and 
their  children  by  slave  husbands  were  to  be  condemned  to 
slavery.  This  provision  was  also  extended  to  marriages5 
with  freej  negroes.1  After  some  later  modifications  an 
act  of  1 71 7  provided  that  a  free  negro  or  free  mulatto 
marrying  a  white  person  should  become  a  slave  for  life, 
saving  that,  if  the  mulatto  offender  was  a  child  of  a  white 
woman,  he  was  to  serve  only  seven  years.2  A  minister  or 
magistrate  solemnizing  such  a  marriage  was  to  be  fined. 
This  statute  became  a  permanent  part  of  the  code.3  But 
as  the  relations  between  the  races  became  more  definitely 
fixed,  intermarriage  between  whites  and  negroes  became 
much  less  frequent  and  the  uninvoked  prohibition  practically 
became  a  dead-letter.  Free  negroes  formed  unions  with 
persons  of  their  own  color,  either  slave  or  free,  subject  to 
the  same  conditions  as  those  governing  the  whites,  saving 
that  the  legal  incapacity  of  slaves  affected  the  results 
materially  in  many  cases. 

The  vexed  question  of  the  system  of  involuntary  labor 
was  that  of  keeping  the  workmen  at  home.  In  Maryland 
the  masters  and  officials  generally  cooperated  in  intercept- 

1  Archives  of  Md.,  vol.  xiii,  pp.  54^-47 ;  vol.  xxii,  p.  552. 

*Laws,  1717,  ch.  xiii.  For  penalties  on  the  offspring,  vide,  1717,  ch. 
xliv;  cf.  also  1790,  ch.  ix. 

3  Code  of  i860,  art.  30,  sees.  127,  128;  cf.  sees.  151,  152,  on  white 
women  guilty  of  fornication  with  negroes. 
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ing  and  returning  absconders  to  their  places,  and  the  law  en- 
deavored to  facilitate  their  efforts,  Restrictions  on  the  free- 
dom of  negroes  which  were  designed  to  protect  masters' 
interests  were  passed  by  the  legislature.  The  earliest 
statutes  referring  to  negroes  had  to  do  with  their  running 
away.1  They  dealt  mainly  with  the  unfree,  but  they  also 
concerned  indentured  free  negroes  who-  ran  away  and  free- 
men who  aided  or  harbored  fugitive  servants.2  But  besides 
this  the  free  negroes  were  hampered  in  going  from  place  to 
place  on  their  own  account.  Although  they  were  generally 
protected,  so  long  as  they  remained  among  those  who>  knew 
they  were  free,  once  outside  the  circle  of  such  acquaintances 
they  were  liable  to  be  suspected  and  to  be  treated  as  fugitive 
slaves.  According  to  the  act  of  17 15  they  could  be  ar- 
rested, and  if  unable  to  prove  satisfactorily  that  they  were 
not  runaways,  returned  to  their  masters,  or  sold  into  servi- 
tude to  pay  the  costs  of  their  detention  and  trial.3  Delays 
in  the  trial  of  causes  led  to  accumulation  of  such  expenses. 
In  order  to  cover  them  the  terms  for  which  the  prisoners 
were  sold  were  sometimes  long.4     To  free  negroes  who  had 

lLaws,  1641,  ch.  vi;  1649,  ch.  v;  1654,  ch.  xxx;  cf.  also  1671,  ch.  ii; 
1676,  ch.  ii. 

2  For  the  last  named  offence  the  penalties  were,  according  to  the  act 
of  1641,  ch.  vi,  death  and  forfeiture  of  land  and  goods;  according  to 
that  of  1715,  ch.  xliv,  a  fine  of  a  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco,  or  in 
default  of  payment  a  term  of  servitude;  and  according  to  the  act  of 
1748,  ch.  xix  a  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco  for  every  hour  the  fugitive 
was  harbored. 

9  Laws,  1715,  ch.  xliv.  For  a  few  cases  of  such  detentions,  vide 
advertisements  in  the  Md.  Journal,  Dec.  15,  1786;  Aug.  21,  1789;  Feb. 
9,  May  11,  June  11,  Aug.  3,  iSept.  24,  1790;  June  3,  1791 ;  Nov.  15, 
1793;  July  15,  1793;  May  16,  Aug.  8,  Oct.  13,  1796;  Baltimore  Chattel 
Recs.,  Lib.  WG,  no.  14,  p.  454;  Lib.  WG,  no.  20,  p.  233;  Lib.  WG,  no.  23, 
p.  142. 

*Niles  Register,  vol.  21,  p.  32;  vol.  31,  p.  25;  also  Baltimore  Chattel 
Recs.,  as  in  the  last  note. 
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offended  only  by  coming  into  a  community  this  seemed  an 
unmerited  hardship.  In  181 7  therefore  the  legislature 
enacted  that  in  future  the  counties  were  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses thus  incurred  from  other  sources.1  But  its  act  of 
justice  to  free  negroes  left  upon  the  counties  a  financial 
burden  for  which  no  revenue  was  now  forthcoming.  This 
was  particularly  true  in  Baltimore  County,  to  which  many 
negroes  came  from  the  rest  of  the  state.  To  relieve  its  em- 
barrassment another  statute  was  passed  requiring  justices 
who  committed  negroes  to  jail  to  produce  the  names  and 
places  of  residence  of  supposed  owners  and  to  state  the 
grounds  upon  which  commitment  had  been  made,  in  order 
that  final  disposition  of  their  cases  might  be  made  within 
forty-eight  hours  from  time  of  commitment.  Only  those 
recommitted  after  examination  were  to  be  advertised  as 
suspects.2  According  to  an  act  of  1828  the  expenses  incur- 
red on  account  of  those  who  were  finally  released  without 
penalty  were  provided  from  the  state  treasury.3 

The  general  negro  act  of  171 5  impliedly  sanctioned  the 
use  of  passes  by  servants  sent  on  errands  for  their  masters.4 
Similarly  free  negroes  sometimes  secured  from  their  manu- 
mitters,  or  often  from  county  officials  and  magistrates, 
papers  to  enable  them  to  go  about  without  interference. 

xLaws,  1817,  ch.  112. 

t0p>  cit,  1824,  ch.  171. 

*0p.  cit.,  1828,  ch.  98;  cf.  H.  Dels.  Journal,  1828,  p.  609;  Washington 
Orphans'  Court  Minutes,  1850-52,  pp.  18,  69;  1855-59,  PP-  33$  53<5,  681. 
In  1826  such  fees  had  been  paid  by  the  county.  31  Niles  Register,  p.  25. 
The  act  of  1840,  ch.  237,  provided  that  the  county  should  pay  the  prison 
fees  and  remit  the  fine  of  a  free  negro  imprisoned  at  Frederick. 

Rev.  Charles  T.  Torrey  wrote  in  1844  that  he  thought  he  had  broken 
up  "  the  old,  but  now  illegal  practice  of  imprisoning  men  of  color  who 
were  free,  and  then  selling  them  for  their  jail  fees,"  while  he  was 
imprisoned  at  Annapolis.  Lovejoy,  Memoir  of  Rev.  Charles  T.  Torrey, 
p.  130;  cf.  also  131. 

lLaws,  1 71 5,  ch.  xliv. 
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Within  proper  limits  this  practice  would  have  been  a  great 
convenience  to  all  concerned.  But  after  the  revolution  its 
use  spread  too  rapidly,  certificates  were  counterfeited  and 
transferred  and  no  longer  served  as  a  sure  means  of  identi- 
fication of  persons.  The  ruses  thus  employed  enabled 
slaves  to  escape  when  otherwise  they  would  have  been  de- 
tained,1 and  eventually  gave  rise  to  doubts  about  the  genu- 
ineness of  many  bona-fide  freedom  papers.  They  injured  the 
interests  of  both  masters  and  negroes  entitled  to  freedom. 
In  order  to  correct  the  confusion  and  the  other  evils  that 
resulted,  the  legislature  in  1 796  enacted  a  provision  that  any 
free  negro  who  should  give  or  sell  a  certificate  of  freedom, 
issued  to  him  by  a  magistrate  or  clerk  of  a  county  court,  and 
should  thereby  enable  a  slave  to  escape  from  service,  should 
be  liable  to  fine  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  one  half  of 
which  was  to  go  to  the  offended  slave-owner.2  It  was  a 
time  of  rapid  growth  of  the  free  negro  population.  "  Great 
mischiefs  "  still  arose  from  the  possession  o»f  freemen's  certi- 
ficates by  slaves.  In  1805,  therefore,  another  act  was  pas- 
sed to  confine  the  issuance  of  freedom  certificates  to  the 
clerks  of  the  county  courts,  registers  of  wills  and  local  magi- 
strates of  the  counties  where  the  manumissions  of  parties 
were  recorded,  and  in  1807  this  function  was  limited  to  the 
first  two  classes  of  officers.  Stipulations  were  made  that 
certificates  were  to  be  recorded  and  that  applicants  for  them 

*For  mention  of  such  papers,  cf.  Baltimore  Gazette,  May  13,  1829; 
Cecil  Whig,  July  24,  1858;  Md.  Gazette,  Oct.  28,  1790;  May  15,  1788; 
Md.  Journal,  Jan.  7,  1783 ;  June  14,  1793 ;  Md.  Republican,  Oct.  8,  1825 ; 
Nov.  i'i,  1828;  Oct.  7,  181 7.  They  were  often  mentioned  in  connection 
with  advertised  runaways.  Copies  of  such  passes  may  be  found  in  Md. 
Land  Recs.,  Lib.  DD,  no.  6,  p.  566  (1781).  And  Somerset  Land  Recs., 
Lib.  K. 

*Laws,  1796,  ch.  67,  sec.  28.  In  the  code  of  i860  this  fine  was  given 
as  $300,  art.  30,  sec.  154.  Cf.  Cecil  Whig,  Nov.  10,  i860;  also  Mdi.  Pub. 
Docs.,  1850,  pp.  264,  395. 
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were  to  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  titles  to  free- 
dom and  satisfactory  account  of  papers  alleged  to  have  been 
lost.  Papers  were  moreover  to  contain  particular  descrip- 
tions of  the  persons,  the  ages,  times  of  manumission  and 
places  of  origin  of  their  bearers.  Freeborn  negroes  might 
secure  papers  similar  to  these  saving  the  reference  to  manu- 
mission.1 Any  grants  of  such  certificates  excepting  by 
those  so  authorized  were  to  be  severely  penalized.  The 
volumes  of  copies  of  these  papers,  as  "  Records  of  Freedom 
Certificates,"  or  "  Records  of  Free  Negroes  "  in  the  several 
counties,2  show  a  literal  compliance  with  the  tenor  of  these 
provisions.  Later  proposals  to  require  annual  or  periodical 
renewal  of  freedom  papers  by  all  free  negroes  were  rejected 
by  the  general  assembly.3 

The  laws  restricting  the  introduction  of  slaves  into  Mary- 
land were  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter.  Their  ob- 
ject had  been  to  check  the  growth  of  the  negro  population, 
and  their  enactment  had  come  at  a  time  when  none  could 
have  foreseen  the  results  of  the  manumission  movement. 
The  subsequent  growth  of  the  class  of  f  reedmen  at  home  and 
in  the  neighboring  states  aroused  fears  that  the  coming  of  free 
negroes  might  defeat  the  ends  of  the  exclusion  policy.  A  new 
barrier  was,  therefore,  raised  by  a  statute  of  1807  which  made 
it  an  offence  to  be  penalized  by  a  fine  of  ten  dollars  a  week 
for  any  non-resident  free  negro  to  come  into  the  state  and 
remain  there  longer  than  two  weeks.  In  default  of  pay- 
ment of  the  fine  the  intruder  was  to  be  sold  into  servitude 
to  pay  his  fine  and  costs.  Exception  was  to  be  made  only 
for  sailors,  and  for  waggoners  and  messengers  in  the  actual 
service  of  non-resident  employers,4     This  law  failed  to  be 

lLaws,  1805,  ch.  66;  1807,  ch.  164. 
*Cf.  Bibliography,  infra,  p.  12. 

*H.  Dels.  Journal,  1835,  pp.  39,  48;  1843,  PP-  145,  552,  649;  1853,  pp. 
37,  755,  1038. 
'Laws,  1806,  ch.  56. 
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effective  and  attempts  were  made  to  strengthen  it.  Finally 
in  1823  a  supplementary  act  was  passed  mainly  on  account 
of  reports  about  conditions  in  the  counties  bordering  on  the 
Potomac  River.  It  refused  exemption  to  offenders  with- 
out respect  to  the  length  of  their  residence  in  Maryland  and 
to  those  found  in  the  state  after  having  been  penalized  and 
required  especial  vigilance  in  executing  the  law  in  nine  of 
the  counties.1  The  provisions  were  reaffirmed  in  1831  and 
1839,  and  heavier  penalties  were  added  to  their  violation. 
First  the  period  of  sojourn  of  the  non-residents  without 
penalty  was  reduced  to  ten  days,  and  the  fines  to  be  im- 
posed for  their  remaining  beyond  that  limit  were  quintu- 
pled, and  in  the  case  of  those  who  harbored  or  employed 
them  doubled ; 2  while  the  second  act  made  the  mere  inward 
crossing  of  the  state  boundary  finable,  and  raised  to  five 
hundred  dollars  the  penalty  for  either  a  refusal  to  leave  the 
state  within  five  days  after  having  been  fined,  or  for  re-entry 
after  expulsion.3  The  federal  district,  however,  afforded 
a  loophole  through  which  negroes  continued  to  come  in, 
claiming  immunity  on  the  ground  that  the  place  from  whence 
they  came  was  not  outside  of  Maryland.  The  whites  in 
the  neighboring  quarters  of  Maryland  were  annoyed  and 
"  greatly  injured  "  by  it.  Hence  in  1845  tne  provisions  of 
the  act  of  1839  were  extended  to  apply  to  negro  residents 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.4 

In  outward  aspect  these  laws  created  a  Chinese  wall 

1  Op.  cit.,  1823,  ch.  161.  The  nine  counties  were  Allegany,  Anne 
Arundel,  Calvert,  Charles,  Kent,  Montgomery,  Prince  George's,  Somer- 
set and  Worcester.    Cf.  H.  Dels.  Journal,  1823,  pp.  52,  70,  88. 

*Laws,  183 1,  ch.  323. 

1  Op.  cit.,  1839,  ch.  38.  Thus  far,  it  appears,  there  had  been  no  further 
penalty  for  refusal  to  leave  the  state  after  conviction  of  a  first  offence. 
Md.  Appeal  Reports,  12  G.  &  J.,  p.  335. 

4  Laws,  1845,  ch.  153. 
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which  mounted  ever  upward.  Under  them  some  offenders 
were  penalized.1  But  with  the  increase  of  the  free  negro 
population  the  immigrant's  facility  in  escaping  detection  by 
those  who  would  be  likely  to  report  him  was  increased.  In  the 
case  that  came  before  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  1842  it  was 
declared  by  counsel  whose  view  the  court  upheld  that  any 
proceeding  to  lay  a  fine  had  to  be  instituted  within  twelve 
months  after  the  alleged  offence  had  been  committed.2  In 
some  cases  negroes  could  stay  about  unobserved  for  a 
year,  or  until  they  seemed  from  long  residence  to  belong 
where  they  were.  The  whites  on  their  part,  although  some- 
times vigilant,  hardly  loathed  their  coming  enough  to 
favor  a  stringent  execution  of  the  exclusion  policy.3  Com- 
plaints that  they  were  apathetic,  or  that  the  law  was  ineffec- 
tive, did  not  avail  to  create  a  consistent  demand  for  better 
enforcement.  And  the  legislature,  although  maintaining 
the  enactments  in  the  manner  indicated  above,  passed  other 
acts  making  exceptions  to  its  own  cherished  policy.  To  be 
sure,  it  rejected  or  ignored  the  majority  of  the  petitions 
asking  that  the  law  should  be  waived  on  behalf  of  indivi- 
duals, but  it  found  sufficient,  special  pretexts  for  heeding 

lBaltimore  Gazette,  Jan.  1,  1831 ;  Carroll  Criminal  Docket,  no.  I,  p. 
85,  no.  2,  p.  76;  Cecil  Land  Recs.,  Lib.  JlS,  no.  II,  p.  181;  Cecil  Whig, 
Oct.  22,  1859;  Jan.  12,  1861 ;  E.  Shore  General  Advertiser,  Mar.  24,  1807; 
Easton  Star,  Oct.  30,  1849;  Frederick  Orphans'  Court  Proceedings,  April 
9,  1845;  Howard  Orphans'  Court  Minutes,  Lib.  TJ,  no.  2,  p.  48;  Wash- 
ington Criminal  Appearance  Docket,  no.  8;  Washington  Orphans'  Court 
Minutes,  1835-46,  pp.  208,  289;  1852-55,  pp.  72,  261,  360,  559,  563;  1855-59, 
pp.  174,  336,  649.  No  doubt  some  of  the  negroes  taken  up  as  runaway 
slaves  and  sold  for  jail  fees,  or  discharged  without  penalty,  were  immi- 
grant free  negroes.     Some  of  them  claimed  to  be  such. 

*Md.  Appeal  Reports,  12  G.  &  J.,  pp.  335-36;  cf.  preceding  paragraph, 
act  of  1823,  ch.  161.  The  act  referred  to  by  this  advocate  was  one  of 
the  year  1777,  ch.  vi. 

3E.  g.  H.  Dels.  Journal,  1823,  pp.  52,  70,  88;  Republican  Star  and  E~ 
Shore  General  Advertiser,  July  16,  1822. 
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others.1  Even  after  the  penalties  had  reached  their  ex- 
treme height  in  1839,  three  such  petitions  were  granted. 
But  in  two  of  them  restrictions  as  to  the  place  of  residence 
were  imposed.2  And  in  another  case  a  negro  resident  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  was  permitted  to  go  under  bond 
to  visit  his  wife  in  Prince  George's  County  for  periods  of 
four  days  at  a  time.3 

Another  form  of  exclusion  appeared  as  a  part  of  the 
colonization  scheme.  As  a  complement  to  the  provision 
requiring  manumitted  negroes  to  leave  the  state,  one  of  the 
hydra-headed  laws  of  1831  enacted  that,  if  a  resident  negro 
should  spend  a  period  of  thirty  or  more  days  outside  the 
state,  he  should  be  regarded  as  having  established  a  domicile 
there,  unless  he  should  have  signified  in  writing  to  the  clerk 
of  the  court  before  leaving  both  the  object  of  his  journey 
away  and  his  intention  to  return  to  Maryland.  Exception 
was  again  made  for  sailors,  waggoners  and  hired  domestics 
in  the  employment  of  non-residents,4  Thirteen  years  later 
one  act  repealed  the  clause  regarding  the  written  statement 
to  the  clerk  of  the  court ;  and  a  second  act  of  the  same  ses- 
sion explained  that  the  first  was  not  to  be  construed  to  pre- 
vent colored  residents  from  going  and  staying  outside  longer 
than  thirty  days  between  the  first  of  May  and  the  first  of 
November  each  year,  provided  they  procured  the  required 
permits  from  the  orphans'  courts.  But  no  such  permit 
was  to  be  had  without  the  endorsement  of  three  "  respect- 
able" white  persons.5     Up  to  that  time  negroes  had  been 

lLaws,  1807,  ch.  vi;  1816,  ch.  211;  1822,  ch.  54;  1826,  chs.  120,  121,  166; 
1827,  ch.  169;  1837,  chs.  117,  345.  Brackett  records  that  out  of  twenty 
petitions  offered  eight  were  granted  in  the  years  1806-31.  The  Negro 
in  Maryland,  p.  177. 

*0p.  cit.,  1847,  ch.  133;  1854,  ch.  261;  1858,  ch.  364. 

*0p.  cit.,  1847,  ch.  103. 

*  Op.  cit.,  1831,  ch.  323. 

5  Op,,  cit.,  1844,  chs.  16,  283.     For  specimen  permits,  vide  Kent  Chattel 
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allowed  to  sojourn  outside  the  state  for  periods  of  less  than 
thirty  days  each  and  to  return  at  will.  Complaints  came 
from  certain  Eastern  Shore  counties  that  that  privilege  had 
been  abused  by  negroes  running  to>  and  from  Delaware.  In 
response  the  legislature  in  1849  enacted  that  free  negro 
residents  of  Cecil,  Kent  and  Queen  Anne's  counties,  who 
should  return  after  having  once  left  the  state,  should  be 
liable  to  the  high  penalties  of  the  act  of  1839  against  im- 
migrating free  negroes.1  This  measure,  however,  went 
too  far,  and  soon  a  modification  of  it  was  desired.  Ac- 
cordingly in  1853  it  was  so  changed  as  to  allow  the  return 
of  free  negro  employees  of  white  persons  in  Cecil  County 
from  business  errands  across  the  state  border  within  twenty- 
four  hours  of  the  time  of  their  going  out,2  and  three  years 
later  the  same  privileges  were  extended  under  like  condi- 
tions for  ten-day  periods  to  colored  employees  hired  by  the 
month  to  white  farmers  of  the  two  counties  of  Cecil  and 
Kent.3 

The  observance  of  these  restrictions  was  subject  to  the 
same  condition  as  that  of  the  immigration  laws.  The  people 
willingly  countenanced  some  vigilance  in  regard  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  negroes.  But  they  did  not  generally  favor  in- 
terference with  innocent  travel.  Many  permits  to  leave 
Maryland  and  return  were  given  in  some  of  the  counties,* 

Recs.,  Lib.  JGN,  no.  2,  pp.  396,  431,  529,  531,  535;  Lib.  JGN,  no.  3, 
pp.  15,  461,  462 ;  Washington  Orphans'  Court  Minutes,  1835-46,  pp.  303, 
310,  315,  355,  356,  362  and  passim. 

I  Laws,  1849,  ch.  538,  supra,  pp.  78-79- 

II  Op.  cit.,  1853,  ch.  177. 
*Op.  cit.,  1856,  ch.  161. 

*  Supra,  p.  81,  note  2;  Cecil  Land  Recs.,  Lib.  JS,  no.  31,  pp.  43,  119; 
Lib.  GMcC,  no.  8,  p.  145;  Somerset  Deeds,  Lib.  LH,  pp.  121,  289,  381; 
Washington  Orphans'  Court  Minutes,  1850-52,  pp.  103,  260,  261,  264,  270, 
275,  278,  279,  282,  296,  307,  411,  412,  426  and  passim;  1852-55,  pp.  147, 
164,  196,  197,  198  and  passim. 
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and  it  appears  that  the  special  restrictions  applying  to  the 
three  Eastern  Shore  counties  were  for  a  time  enforced,1  but 
complete  enforcement  of  the  statewide  law  did  not  follow. 
The  legislature  also  made  exceptions  to  its  rules.  It  voted 
to  grant  immunity  from  penalities  to  negroes  who  visited 
Trinidad,  Guiana  and  Liberia  with  a  view  to  migrating  from 
Maryland.2  In  doing  so  it  could  plead  obvious  necessity  in 
facilitating  the  execution  of  the  colonization  plan.  But  aside 
from  this  it  allowed  the  merits  of  certain  individual  appli- 
cations for  re-entry  to  outweigh  considerations  of  that 
public  policy:  it  passed  acts  in  1854-60  permitting  the  re- 
turn of  at  least  eleven  negroes,  whom  the  act  of  1831  would 
have  barred.3 

The  free  negro  had  the  right  to  maintain  actions  at  law 
in  the  Maryland  courts.  Notwithstanding  that  this  had 
been  the  practice,  a  doubt  about  it,  or  a  wish  that  it  had  not 
been  true,  lurked  in  some  minds  until  late  in  the  history  of 
slavery.  A  case  in  point  came  up  in  the  Court  of  Appeals 
in  1858.  It  was  contended  that  a  negro  could  not  sue  with- 
out first  having  proved  that  he  was  of  free  condition.  The 
court,  on  the  contrary,  held  that  not  only  was  it  not  necessary 
for  the  free  negro  to  prove  his  freedom  in  such  a  case  but 
that  he  need  not  even  declare  himself  a  "  free  negro  "  in 
his  pleadings.  Reciting  the  cases  in  which  the  negro*  suf- 
fered disqualification  on  account  of  his  color,  it  further 
stated  that  in  all  other  cases  legal  policy  and  social  welfare 
alike  required  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  defend  his 
person  and  his  property  in  the  courts.  The  denial  of  these 
rights  could  confer  no  benefit  upon  others,  while  their  pro- 

1  Cecil  Whig,  Aug.  7,  14,  1858;  Baltimore  Sun,  June  10,  1859,  report  of 
slaveholders'  convention. 

1  Laws,  1839,  ch.  v;  Md.  Col.  Journal,  vol.  iii,  p.  354;  vol.  iv,  p.  17; 
infra,  chapter  on  "  Colonization,"  p.  284. 

•  Laws,  1854,  ch.  66;  1856,  chs.  37,  84,  229,  271;  i860,  ch.  345. 
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tection  would  become  the  incentive  to  thrift  and  respectab- 
ility.1 

In  respect  to  giving  evidence  in  the  courts,  however,  the 
rights  of  negroes  were  limited.  A  statute  of  the  year  171 7, 
declaring  that  "  dangerous  consequences  "  would  follow  an 
unrestricted  admission  of  negro  evidence,  enacted  that  no 
negro  or  mulatto  slave,  free  negro,  or  mulatto  born  of  a 
white  woman  during  the  servitude  appointed  by  law,  should 
be  accepted  as  "  good  and  valid  evidence  "  in  law  in  any 
matter  depending  before  a  magistrate  or  a  court  of  record, 
wherein  a  Christian  white  person  was  a  party.2  In  1846 
the  provision  was  extended  to  the  cases  of  whites  who  were 
not  Christians.3  But  in  a  case  involving  the  interests  of  free 
negroes  in  which  other  competent  testimony  was  lacking, 
this  evidence  might  be  introduced,  provided  it  was  not 
a  cause  involving  life  or  limb.  The  logical  consequences  of 
the  act  are  thus  set  forth  by  Dr.  Brackett :  "  The  child  of  a 
white  man  and  a  mulatto  slave  would  be  during  life  incap- 
able of  witnessing  against  a  white ;  the  child  of  a  black  man 
and  a  white  woman  ....  would  be  so  disqualified  during 
the  limited  term,  only,  for  which  he  was  put  to  service.  A 
free  mulatto  was  good  evidence  against  a  white  person."  * 
An  act  of  1796  excluded  from  freedom  trials  the  testimony 
of  negroes  freed  according  to  the  terms  of  the  act  of  1783 ; 5 
beginning  in  1801  slaves  were  permitted  to  testify  against 

xMd.  Appeal  Reports,  12  Md.,  pp.  450-51,  462-64.  The  cases  of  dis- 
qualification were  that  of  incompetency  to  testify  in  a  suit  to  which  a 
white  person  was  a  party,  and  that  of  assuming  the  burden  of  proof  in 
any  suit  involving  a  negro's  own  liberty. 

2  Laws,  1717,  ch.  xiii. 

*Op.  cit.,  1846,  ch.  27;  cf.  H.  Dels.  Journal,  1852,  p.  19;  1856,  p.  127. 

4  Brackett,  The  Negro  in  Maryland,  p.  191 ;  cf.  Md.  Appeal  Reports, 
3  H.  &  J.,  p.  97- 

5  Laws,  1796,  ch.  67,  sec.  5. 
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free  negroes  who  were  charged  either  with  stealing,  or  re- 
ceiving stolen  articles  from  others,  and  in  1808  the  restric- 
tions upon  the  use  of  negro  evidence  in  criminal  prosecutions 
of  negroes  were  entirely  removed.1  In  the  test  cases 
brought  before  its  bar  the  appeal  court  upheld  the  principles 
set  forth  in  these  statutes.2 

Under  the  constitution  of  1 776  white  persons  and  negroes 
were  allowed  to  vote  at  elections  for  members  of  the  lower 
house  of  the  legislature  without  discrimination  on  account 
of  color.  For  those  negroes  who  were  freed  before  the 
year  1783  this  privilege  was  continued  for  another  quarter 
of  a  century,  and  those  who  were  otherwise  qualified  had  a 
part  in  political  life.3  But  a  statute  of  1783  denied  to 
persons  manumitted  thereafter  the  privileges  of  office-hold- 
ing, voting  at  elections,  giving  evidence  against  white  per- 
sons, and  all  other  rights  of  freemen  excepting  those  of 
acquiring  and  holding  property  and  obtaining  redress  at 
law  and  equity  for  injuries  to  person  and  property.4  But 
this  law  did  not  affect  the  position  of  free  negroes  residing 
in  Maryland  prior  to  its  passage.  Their  privileges  were, 
however,  regarded  with  jealousy,  and  an  ineffectual  attempt 
to  bar  them  from  voting  for  members  of  the  House  of 
Delegates,  for  the  electors  for  state  senators  and  for  sheriffs 

l0p.  cit.,  1801,  ch.  109;  1808,  ch.  81;  cf.  also  1820,  ch.  88. 

*Md.  Appeal  Reports,  3  H.  &  J.,  pp.  97-98,  491;  cf.  op.  cit.,  p.  158; 
1  H.  &  J.,  p.  750;  5  H.  &  J.,  p.  51 ;  12  Md.,  p.  274;  Baltimore  Sun,  Dec. 
19,  1856.  Vide  attempt  to  disparage  the  testimony  of  a  white  who,  it 
was  alleged,  "  associated  and  kept  company  with  negroes."  Md.  Appeal 
Reports,  3  H.  &  J.,  p.  241. 

'It  was  alleged  that  James  McHenry  availed  of  free  negro  support 
in  agitating  for  the  ratification  of  the  federal  constitution  by  the  con- 
vention of  Maryland,  Md.  Journal,  Sept.  30,  1788;  cf.  election  notice  in 
Md.  Journal,  July  10,  1775. 

4  Laws,  1783,  ch.  xxiii.  Substantially  the  same  provisions  were  re- 
enacted  in  the  act  of  1796,  ch.  67. 
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was  made  in  1802.1  It  was  followed  by  the  constitutional 
amendment  of  1810  which  took  away  their  rights  and  limited 
the  suffrage  in  local,  state  and  national  elections  to  white 
persons.2  Subsequent  legislation  wrought  no  changes  in 
their  behalf.  The  right  of  petition  for  redress  of  grievances 
remained  and  was  frequently  availed  of,  although  it  was 
asserted  that  its  existence  did  not  diminish  the  legislature's 
power  to  make  such  disposition  of  the  free  colored  popula- 
tion as  seemed  good  to  it.3 

The  next  question  is  that  of  holding  negro  assemblies. 
The  perpetuation  of  the  relations  existing  between  the 
white  and  black  races  in  Maryland  society  was  conditioned 
upon  the  indisputable  control  of  affairs  by  the  former. 
Efforts  were  made  by  the  whites  to  organize  themselves  to 
maintain  that  control.  The  same  end  was  also  held  in 
view  in  the  endeavors  to  make  sure  of  an  absence  of  organ- 
ization on  the  part  of  the  negroes.  The  chief  measure  taken 
was  that  to  prevent  rebellious  action  by  negro  assemblies. 
The  acts  passed  for  this  purpose  in  the  eighteenth  century 
did  not  provide  for  separate  penalties  for  slaves  and  free 
negroes.  But  those  laws  became  the  basis  for  the  later 
legislation  affecting  the  free  negroes.  An  act  against  the 
frequent  assembling  of  negroes  was  passed  in  1695.*  It 
was  followed  in  1723  by  an  act  authorizing  constables  to 
flog  negroes  found  in  tumultuous  meetings  without  permis- 
sion,5 in  1725  by  special  prohibitions  oif  both  tumultuous 

Official  publication  in  the  Herald  and  E.  Shore  Intelligencer,  May 
4,  1802. 

'Kilty,  Laws  of  Maryland,  vol.  iii,  p.  xxxviii;  cf.  Laws,  1809,  ch.  83, 
sees.  1,  2,  4. 

8  Cf.  Declaration  of  Rights  in  Constitution  of  1850-51.  Also  Md, 
Pub.  Docs.,  1845  G,  pp.  3,  4,  5,  and  Brackett,  op.  cit.,  p.  187. 

*  Laws,  1695,  chs.  6,  26. 

5  Op.  cit.,  1723,  ch.  15.     Cf.  chapter  on  Colonial  Period,  p.  32. 
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meetings  and  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  within  three 
miles  of  any  of  the  Quaker  meetings  in  Anne  Arundel  and 
Talbot  counties,  and  later  by  acts  enjoining  the  bailiffs  of 
Easton  and  certain  other  towns  to>  prevent  tumultuous 
meetings  of  negroes,  slaves  and  "  other  disorderly  and  dis- 
solute persons  within  the  limits  "  of  their  authority.1  But 
in  re-enacting  the  provisions  of  the  old  general  law  in  1806 
it  was  added  that  any  free  negro  found  in  a  tumultuous 
meeting  was  to  be  fined  or  imprisoned,  if  he  had  been  dis- 
orderly, but  if  not,  to  be  bonded  for  good  behavior  and 
for  appearance  in  the  county  court.2  Under  the  authority 
of  these  laws  the  constables  had  deputized  citizens  to  assist 
in  their  searches.  In  four  of  the  counties  in  1820  the  law 
was  extended  to  enable  the  justices  of  the  peace,  on  com- 
plaint of  three  persons,  to  organize  companies  which  were 
to  be  composed  of  fifteen  persons  of  military  age  in  each 
instance,  to  search  for  and  break  up  "  riotous  and  unlaw- 
ful "  meetings  of  negroes  and  to  bring  actual  and  suspected 
offenders  before  the  magistrates  for  trial.  These  com- 
panies, or  patrols,  were  to  have  power  to  search  negro  dwell- 
ings and  other  buildings  by  force  and  were  toi  make  especial 
marks  of  negroes  away  from  their  own  homes  and  offenders* 
against  negro  exclusion  laws.  The  law  was  first  enacted  for 
four  counties  of  Southern  Maryland,3  and  was  later  ex- 
tended to  Calvert,  Frederick  and  Kent  counties.4  The 
patrols  were  first  designed  chiefly  to  keep  slaves  at  home 

1  Laws,  1725,  ch.  6;  1747,  ch.  17;  1790,  ch.  14;  1796,  ch.  30;  1804,  ch.  70. 

■  Laws,  1806,  ch.  81.  In  1809,  ch.  38,  the  offence  of  raising  an  insur- 
rection, which  had  long  been  a  capital  crime  for  slaves,  cf.  act  of  1737, 
ch.  7,  was  expressly  made  capital  for  free  negroes  also. 

8  Laws,  1820,  ch.  200.  Cf.  Amer.  Farmer,  vol.  i,  pp.  98-99,  letter  from 
a  whilom  resident  of  Southern  Maryland!. 

4  Op.  cit.,  1822,  ch.  85;  1826,  ch.  210;  1856,  ch.  177;  cf.  also  1842,  ch. 
281,  sec.  5. 
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at  night,  but  were  used  against  free  negroes  as  well  as 
against  slaves,  and  according  to  common  report  too  often 
degenerated  into  the  use  of  undue  violence  without  salutary 
results.1 

The  act  of  1806  had  not  been  directed  against  innocent 
assemblages.  Although  there  had  been  some  jealousy  of 
the  independent  African  church,  its  meetings  were  gener- 
ally unmolested.  But  the  religious  services  held  in  an  old 
meeting  house  at  Piscataway  in  Prince  George's  County 
excited  the  displeasure  of  the  whites.  They  reported  that 
they  were  a  nuisance  and  induced  the  legislature  to  prohibit 
all  meetings  there  excepting  on  Sunday  and  on  Easter  and 
Whit-Monday  between  the  hours  of  seven  o'clock  a.  m.  and 
five  p.  m.  Free  negroes  who  violated  the  prohibition  were 
to  be  fined,  slaves  striped.2  These  restrictions  were  local 
and  comparatively  mild.  Three  years  later  the  legislators 
were  seized  by  the  frenzy  that  followed  the  Southampton  in- 
surrection in  Virginia  and  by  reports  of  a  similar  plot  in 
Anne  Arundel  County,  Maryland.  They  then  enacted  that 
outside  of  the  cities  of  Annapolis  and  Baltimore  free  negroes 
were  not  to  assemble  nor  to  attend  any  religious  meeting 
which  was  not  conducted  either  by  a  licensed  white  preacher, 
or  by  some  respectable  white  person  of  the  neghborhood. 
In  the  two  excepted  cities  white  ministers  were  authorized 
to  grant  permits  to  negroes  to  hold  meetings  before  the 
hour  of  ten  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  slave  owners  could  permit  like 
meetings  on  their  own  premises,  Negro  meetings  not  thus 
authorized  were  liable  to  be  dispersed  and  those  in  attend- 
ance to  be  punished.3     In  1844  camp  and  bush-meeting9 

1  Cf.  Md.  Republican,  April  16,  181 7;  Nov.  12,  1831 ;  Somerset  Union, 
Nov.  8,  1859. 

3  Laws,  1828,  ch.  151. 

3  Laws,  1 831,  ch.  323,  sees.  7  and  8.  Cf.  Md.  Republican,  Nov.  29, 
1831. 
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and  all  other  meetings  of  negroes  excepting  those  held  in 
regular  and  appointed  houses  of  worship  according  to  the 
act  of  1 83 1  were  prohibited.  But  in  the  following  session 
an  amendment  confined  this  prohibition  to  camp  and  bush- 
meetings,1  and  stated  that  the  negroes  might  attend  the 
camp-meetings  held  by  the  whites  of  any  of  the  religious 
sects. 

The  act  of  1831  seemed  inadequate  to  cover  the  cases  of 
fraternal  and  benevolent  societies.  Hence  another  act  was 
passed  in  1842  prohibiting  free  negroes  to  become  members 
of  any  secret  societies,  or  to  allow  meetings  for  such  pur- 
poses to  be  held  on  their  premises.  The  penalty  for  viola- 
tion of  this  provision  was  to  be  a  fine  of  fifty  dollars  to  be 
paid,  or  satisfied,  by  servitude  of  the  offender,  and  for  a 
second  offence  slavery  for  life  outside  of  the  state  of  Mary- 
land.  White  persons  furnishing  meeting-places  for  such  I 
societies  were  to  be  liable  to  terms  of  service  in  the  state 
penitentiary.2  But  the  facility  of  interference  here  afforded 
struck  at  the  charitable  and  burial  societies  of  the  "  honest, 
industrious  and  peaceable "  colored  people  of  Baltimore 
City.  White  friends  of  these  enterprises  interceded  in 
their  behalf.  In  response  to  their  appeal  the  legislature 
amended  the  act  so  as  to  allow  the  mayor  of  Baltimore  to 
grant  annual  permits  to  free  colored  residents  of  that  city, 
who  paid  five  dollars,  or  more,  each  in  taxes,  to  form  charit- 
able societies  and  hold  meetings  to  promote  their  objects. 
But  a  police  officer  was  to  attend  each  meeting,  to  sit 
throughout  and  to  report  to  the  mayor  upon  its  doings.3     In 

1  Op.  cit.,  1845,  ch.  94>  and  1846,  ch.  166.  Cf.  H.  Dels.  Journal,  1844, 
pp.  40,  105,  265 ;  1845,  pp.  8,  22,  163.  Also  Senate  Journal,  1845,  p.  I, 
and  Md.  Republican,  Nov.  29,  1831. 

2  Laws,  1S42,  ch.  281.  Cf.  Senate  Journal,  1842,  p.  142.  H.  Dels. 
Journal,  1841,  pp.  222,  226. 

3  Op.  cit.,  1845,  ch.  284. 
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1846  an  act  withheld  from  the  free  negroes  the  privilege  of 
incorporating  lyceums,  masonic  and  other  lodges,  fire  com- 
panies, and  literary,  dramatic,  social,  moral  and  charitable 
societies.1 

The  negroes  had  warmly  cherished  the  privilege  of  hold- 
ing assembles.  They  regarded  its  curtailment  with  deep  re- 
gret and  yet  with  submissiveness.  The  more  repressive  re- 
strictions had  been  enacted  at  a  time  when  alarmist  whites 
had  apprehended  negro  violence.  They  had  been  adver- 
tised, until  they  became  as  well  known  as  any  part  of  the 
negro  code.  Possessing  this  knowledge  the  negroes  in 
general  preferred  to  observe  the  restrictions  rather  than 
provoke  the  wrath  of  the  whites  by  breaking  them.  In  this 
endeavor  they  enlisted  the  assistance  of  whites,  many  of 
whom  desired  to  mitigate  the  hardships  resulting  from  the 
laws.  Negro  meetings  led  by  white  preachers  fulfilled  the 
law  to  the  letter.  Those  led  by  negroes  were  legitimized  by 
the  presence  of  whites  acting  as  "  protectors."  In  carrying 
out  the  law  the  scrutiny  of  negro  conduct  varied  consider- 
ably. Forbearance  was  often  shown  towards  omissions. 
But  if  there  were  fears  of  disorder,  systematic  interference 
was  sure  to  follow.  Aside  from  the  churches  there  were  in 
the  counties  some  colonization  societies,  and  a  few  short- 
lived schools,  all  of  which  were  tolerated  only  so  long  as! 
they  were  not  suspected  of  sinister  designs.  In  Harford 
County  in  1860-61  three  negroes  were  prosecuted  and  fined 
"  for  being  members  of  a  secret  association." 2 

The  negroes  of  the  city  of  Baltimore  had  a  variety  of 
negro  organizations,  whose  managers  apparently  conformed 
well  to  the  demands  of  the  law.  The  whites  there  were 
more  tolerant  than  those  of  the  rural  counties,  but  in  cases 
of  violation  of  the  law  the  police  supported  by  the  courts 

1  Op.  cit,  1846,  ch.  323. 

1  Harford  Criminal  Docket,  Lib.  WG,  pp.  52-53. 
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interfered  to  restore  order.1  The  rules  regarding  negro 
assemblies  constituted  an  eminent  infringement  of  the  fun- 
damental rights  of  freemen. 

The  provincial  laws  of  Maryland  exempted  the  negroes 
from  the  duty  of  serving  in  the  militia.2  But  in  the  fall  of 
1780,  when  a  draft  was  authorized  in  order  to  secure  a 
thousand  additional  soldiers  for  three  years  service,  slaves 
and  freemen  alike  were  to  be  admitted.  And  in  the  follow- 
ing year  it  was  added  that  "  every  free  male  idle  person, 
above  sixteen  years;  of  age,  who  is  able-bodied,  and  hath  no 
visible  means  of  an  honest  livelihood,  may  be  adjudged 
a  vagrant  by  the  lieutenant,  and  by  such  adjudication 
he  is  to  be  considered  as  an  enlisted  soldier."  *  Beginning 
again  in  1793  the  militia  service  was  confined  to  the  whites,4 
But  in  1814  the  negroes  of  Baltimore  were  both  invited  and 
"  required  "  by  the  committee  on  vigilance  and  safety  to  aid 
in  constructing  fortifications  for  the  defence  of  the  city.5 

Property  holders  in  Maryland  without  distinction  as  to 
color  contributed  to  the  ordinary  public  revenues.  In  pro- 
viding for  public  roads  and  free  schools,  however,  the 
negro  became  the  subject  of  certain  discriminations.  It  was 
held  that  many  free  negroes  paid  no  taxes  and  performed 
no  military  duty,  and  that  it  was  but  reasonable  that  they 
should  contribute  to  repairing  the  public  roads.     Accord- 

1  Cf.  Baltimore  Clipper,  Feb.  24,  26,  1849;  Baltimore  Sun,  Mar.  10, 
1854;  Jan.  1,  1857;  July  26,  1858;  May  11,  12,  1859;  Oct.  3,  i860;  Payne, 
History  of  the  A.  M.  E.  Church,  pp.  231-32.  Cf.  also  Brackett,  op.  cit., 
pp.  204-05. 

'Laws,  1715,  ch.  43;  1722,  ch.  15;  1733,  ch.  7.    Cf.  1777,  chs.  3,  17- 

9  Laws,  November,  1780,  ch.  43;  May,  1781,  ch.  15.  The  quotation 
here  given  is  from  the  abstract  of  the  act  given  in  the  General  Laws, 
published  in  1787. 

4  Laws,  1793,  ch.  53. 

•  Baltimore  American,  Sept.  12,  Oct.  29,  1814.  Cf.  also  Laws,  1822, 
ch.  58. 
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ingly  the  public  road  act  passed  for  Caroline  County  in 
1822  authorized  each  road  supervisor  to  call  upon  any  free 
negro  over  eighteen  and  under  fifty  years  of  age  residing 
in  his  district  to  work  upon  the  roads  for  one  day  in  each 
year.1  The  act  for  Talbot  in  1825  laid  a  similar  burden 
upon  non-tax-paying  free  negroes  and  able-bodied  slaves ; 2 
while  that  for  Worcester  two  years  later  required  three 
days  labor  of  free  negroes,  and  two  days  labor  of  whites 
who  paid  no  taxes.3  These  statutes  virtually  imposed  poll 
taxes  upon  negroes,  although  they  were  not  wholly  discrimi- 
natory. In  respect  to  the  schools,  of  which  the  negroes 
did  not  have  common  use,  a  few  discriminations  were  made 
in  the  opposite  direction.  An  act  applying  to  the  first  elec- 
tion district  o<f  Baltimore  County  made  all  white  persons 
above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  who  were  not  otherwise 
taxable,  subject  to  a  personal  tax  for  school  purposes,  but 
omitted  all  references  to  negroes  who  paid  no  property 
taxes.4  The  exemption  of  the  property  of  negroes  from 
school  taxes  was  authorized  in  the  act  of  1834  applying  to 
Kent,  in  that  of  1838  applying  to  Montgomery,  and  in  the 
code  of  i860  as  applying  to  Anne  Arundel.5 

The  penal  clauses  of  the  negro  code  were  of  varied  char- 

1  Laws,  1822,  ch.  58. 

*  Op.  cit.,  1825,  ch.  196.    Cf.  1827,  ch.  96. 

8  Op.  cit.,  1827,  ch.  56.  Cf.  1826,  ch.  73.  Also  1849,  ch-  534,  act  apply- 
ing to  Anne  Arundel,  Charles,  Kent,  Montgomery,  and  Prince  George's. 
It  authorized  the  calling  upon  free  negroes  who  were  not  employed  by 
white  persons  by  the  year,  or  who  had  no  taxable  estates  in  excess  of 
$150  each. 

'Laws,  1826,  ch.  263.  By  the  act  of  1829,  ch,  146,  the  free  whites 
over  twenty-one  years  of  age  were  designated  as  those  who  were  to 
vote  on  the  question  of  establishing  free  schools  in  districts  in  which 
they  held  real  estate. 

*  Op.  cit.,  1834,  ch.  263 ;  1838,  ch.  327.  Code  of  i860,  art.  2,  sec.  157. 
Cf.  Kent  Co.  Levy  List  i860. 
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acter.  According  to  the  provincial  laws  death  had  been  the 
penalty  for  negroes  committing,  or  attempting  to  commit, 
the  crimes  of  raising  insurrection,  of  murdering  or  poison- 
ing whites,  arson  and  the  rape  of  white  women.1  The 
penalties  on  slaves  for  perjury  were  flogging  and  cropping 
the  ears,  and  for  absconding  and  rambling  abroad  at  night 
either  flogging,  branding  on  the  cheek,  or  cropping  the  ears.2 
But  a  change  in  the  direction  of  less  severity  began  in  1809. 
It  was  attended  also  by  some  discriminations  between  slaves 
and  free  negroes.  The  penalty  for  attempted  insurrection 
by  any  negro  freeman  then  became  service  in  the  peniten- 
tiary for  not  less  than  six  nor  more  than  twenty  years, 
while  for  this  and  for  other  non-capital  crimes  by  slaves  the 
courts  were  at  liberty  to  decree  either  service  in  the  peniten- 
tiary, or  flogging,  or  banishment  to  a  foreign  country.3'. 
And  after  181 7  the  minimum  term  for  which  any  negro 
could  be  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary  was  one  year,  after 
1825  two  years,  until  in  1839  ft  was  again  altered  to  eighteen 
months.4  For  offences  which  seemed  to  merit  lighter  pains 
than  such  services,  fines,  flogging  or  jail  sentences  were  to  be 
substituted,  as  the  courts  deemed  most  fitting.  After  18 18 
slaves  were  to  be  excluded  from  commitment  to  the  peniten- 
tiary— their  offences  being  thenceforth  penable  by  flogging 
on  bare  back,  by  banishment  from  Maryland,  or  by  trans- 
portation abroad.5  And  for  the  interval  between  two  ses- 
sions of  the  legislature  in  182 5- 1826  the  same  thing  was  true 

1  Laws,  1751,  ch.  14.  Cf.  Session  Laws,  I72g,  ch.  24;  1737,  ch.  7; 
1740,  ch.  7;  1744,  ch.  18;  1747,  ch.  16.  Also  Archives  of  Md.,  vol.  xxxi, 
p.  157;  vol.  xxxii,  pp.  91-92,  163,  178-79,  200,  246-48,  333.  Death  was 
the  penalty  for  burglary  also.    Op.  cit.,  pp.  178-79. 

1  Laws,  185 1,  ch.  14. 

1  Op.  cit.,  1809,  ch.  138. 

*  Op.  cit.,  1817,  ch.  72;  1825,  ch.  93;  1839,  ch.  37. 

*  Laws,  1818,  ch.  197.     Cf.  also  1819,  ch.  159. 
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of  free  negroes,  saving  that  they  were  never  to  be  sold  to 
serve  for  terms  in  excess  of  those  set  for  whites  to  serve  in 
the  penitentiary  for  similar  offences.  But  on  account  of 
fears  that  this  might  entail  life  servitude  upon  those  who 
were  to  be  sold  out  of  the  state  an  act  oi  1826  restored  the 
penalty  of  service  in  the  penitentiary,  which  was  to  be  folr 
lowed  on  release:  by  banishment  from  the  state.  Any  negro 
found  in  the  state  later  than  sixty  days  after  such  release 
was  to  be  liable  to  be  sold  into'  slavery  for  a  term  equal  to 
his  original  prison  term.1  In  1831  the  courts  were  again 
given  the  option  of  decreeing  banishment  of  free  negroes  to 
foreign  countries  for  non-capital  offences  in  lieu  of  other 
penalties  at  home.2  And  in  1835  it  was  enacted  that  the 
criminal  courts  were  to  ascertain  whether  free  negroes 
found  guilty  of  crimes  had  previously  served  terms  in  the 
penitentiary.  Those  who  had  so  served  were  to  be  liable 
to  be  sold  out  of  the  state  as  slaves  for  terms  of  years.3 

The  common  law  was  not  regarded  as  adequate  to  give 
nice  justice  to  the  free  negro.  Courts  and  executive  offi- 
cials were  often  embarrassed  with  the  problem  of  what  to 
do  with  him.  Their  labors  were  often  lightened  by  assist- 
ance from  two  sources.  One  was  that  of  the  negro's  "  next 
friend,"  generally  a  white  man,  who  undertook  to  vouch 
for  him.  The  other  was  the  passing  of  statutes  by  the  legis- 
lature to  cover  defects  in  the  law.  Now  some  of  the 
statutes  enacted  were  probably  obstacles  to  the  course  of 
justice.  Others,  however,  served  to  enhance  the  highest 
political  privileges  of  the  citizen.  The  laws,  although  cur- 
tailing the  privileges  of  the  negro,  still  guaranteed  to  him 
many  of  the  fundamental  privileges  of  citizenship.     It  was 

1  Op.  cit.,  1825,  ch.  93 ;  1826,  ch.  229. 
■  Op.  cit.,  1831,  ch.  323. 

3  Op.  cit.,  1835,  dh.  200.    Cf.  also  1838,  ch.  69,  on  the  distribution  of 
the  returns  from  such  sales. 
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claimed  by  some  that  he  fell  short  of  legal  equality  with  the 
whites  but  little  more  than  the  ignorant,  unenfranchised 
rural  laborer  of  contemporary  Europe  fell  short  of  equality 
with  his  landlord.  He  was  protected  in  his  essential  rights 
and  was  permitted  to  improve  his  own  condition. 


CHAPTER  IV 
The  Apprenticeship  of  Negro  Children 

The  function  of  the  negro  in  Maryland  was  to  do  manual 
labor.  The  rules  of  the  negro  code  were  designed  mainly 
to  facilitate  the  use  of  him  in  that  capacity.  The  laws  re- 
ferred to  in  the  preceding  chapter  had  to  do  mainly  with 
adult  negroes.  Provision  was  also  made  for  the  training  of 
negro  children  to  take  up  the  work  of  the  various  trades,  as 
they  grew  to  manhood.  Reference  has  already  been  made 
to  the  practice  of  binding  out  children  to  labor  as  apprentices 
under  the  supervision  of  the  county  courts  of  the  province.1 
The  same  general  policy  was  continued  by  the  orphans' 
courts  to  whose  hands  the  execution  of  the  law  was  trans- 
ferred during  the  revolution.  The  county  courts  had 
bound  out  white  and  colored  children  almost  without  dis- 
crimination on  account  of  color.  But  because  of  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  free  negro  population  the  orphans'  courts 
made  a  significant  departure  from  that  course.  In  certain 
of  the  counties  they  began  early  in  the  nineteenth  century 
to  omit  the  provision  for  education  of  negro  apprentices. 
This  innovation  was  copied  in  other  counties,  was  sanc- 
tioned by  statute  in  1818,  and  thereafter  tended  to  prevail 
outside  of  the  city  and  county  of  Baltimore  and  Harford 
County. 

The  free  negroes  generally  lacked  knowledge  of  affairs, 
social  prestige  and  power  to  command  the  use  of  material 

1  Chapter  on  the  Colonial  Period,  p.  18. 
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resources  for  their  own  betterment.  To  some  extent  they 
also  lacked  the  opportunities  and  other  stimuli  necessary 
to  the  endeavor  to  acquire  these  things.  Those  who  pros- 
pered in  spite  of  adverse  circumstances  were  sometimes 
able  to  look  well  to  the  needs  of  their  children.  Those  who 
tended  to  exert  themselves  only  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
acquire  a  mean  living  generally  fell  short  in  rearing  their 
offspring.  From  the  latter  number  came  most  of  the 
negro  children  who  were  bound  out  by  the  county  officials 
to  learn  to  labor. 

Various  reasons  were  assigned  for  apprehending  them. 
The  mother  of  an  Anne  Arundel  County  boy  was  a  "  com- 
plete pauper :  "  he  was  naked  and  breadless.  The  mother 
of  another  had  died,  and  his  father  was  a  slave.1  Two 
women  left  their  children  in  Talbot  County;  one  went  to 
Baltimore  and  the  other  to  Philadelphia.2  Some  others 
were  mentioned  as  orphans  in  "  entire  destitution/'  some 
were  taken  from  the  county  alms-houses,  and  some  were 
illegitimates,  and  were  without  visible  means  of  support.3 

1  Anne  Arundel  Orphans'  Court  Minutes,  Lib.  216,  pp.  112,  245.  Cf. 
op.  cit.,  pp.  257,  269,  270,  274;  Lib.  217,  pp.  368,  369-75,  377;  Talbot  In- 
dentures, Lib.  3,  p.  340;  Lib.  6,  pp.  29,  136,  137.  The  last  cited  refers 
to  a  boy  whose  father  was  a  slave  and  whose  mother  was  serving  a 
term  in  the  state  penitentiary. 

2  Talbot  Indentures,  Lib.  4,  pp.  332,  468.  Cf.  op.  cit.,  p.  9;  Anne 
Arundel  Orphans'  Court  Minutes,  Lib.  217,  p.  321 ;  Baltimore  Co.  In- 
dentures, Lib.  JLR  no.  1,  p.  118. 

3  Anne  Arundel,  op.  cit.,  Lib.  216,  pp.  277,  294;  Lib.  217,  pp.  12,  35,  $6r 
370-77;  Lib.  218,  p.  15;  Baltimore  Co.  Indentures,  Lib.  JLR  no.  1,  pp. 
8,  17;  Carroll  Indentures,  Lib.  JB  no.  A,  pp.  29,  53;  Orphans'  Court 
Minutes  1854-56,  pp.  95,  367;  Frederick  Orphans'  Court  Minutes,  May 
22,  1826;  Lib.  R,  p.  165;  Dorchester  Orphans'  Court  Minutes,  Lib. 
THH  no.  2,  pp.  53,  280;  Harford  Orphans'  Court  General  Entries,  Lib. 
AJ  no.  3,  pp.  38,  114,  154,  216,  271,  277,  283;  Lib.  TSB  no.  2,  pp.  74, 
178,  182,  205,  260,  276;  Talbot  Indentures,  Lib.  3,  pp.  18,  160;  Lib.  4, 
p.  230;  Lib.  6,  p.  127;  Washington  Indentures,  Lib.  3,  pp.  121,  163,  244; 
Lib.  5,  p.  319. 
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Again  it  was  alleged  of  some  that  they  were  the  children 
of  "  lazy  and  worthless  free  negroes,"  that  they  lacked 
"good  and  industrious  habits,"  or  were  not  at  service  or 
learning  trades.1  Waiving  consideration  of  other  conse- 
quences to  these  unfortunates,  were  nothing  done  for  their 
relief,  their  growing  up  without  learning  to  work  was  to  be 
deplored.2  Slaveholders  and  others  voluntarily  saved  some 
of  them  from  destitution  without  compensation.  The  rest 
were  fit  subjects  for  the  apprenticeship  system. 

A  general  act  of  the  legislature,  passed  in  1794,  ordered 
that  the  Orphans'  Courts  in  the  several  counties  "  shall  and 
may  bind  out  as  an  apprentice  every  orphan  child,  (the  in- 
crease of  profits  of  whose  estate  ....  is  or  are  not  suffi- 
cient for  maintenance,  support  and  education,  of  the  said 
child,)  to  some  manufacturer,  mechanic,  mariner,  handi- 
craftsman, or  other  person  ....  until  such  orphan  child, 
if  a  male  shall  arrive  to  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  or  if 
a  female,  to  the  age  of  sixteen  years." 3  The  powers  here 
conferred  were  sometimes  exercised  by  the  justices  otf  the 
peace.  Contracts  that  had  been  so  sanctioned  were  valid- 
ated by  a  statute  in  1826,  provided  they  conformed  to  the 
law  in  other  points.4  Prior  to  this,  however,  the  legislature 
had  begun  to  enact  special  laws  dealing  with  colored  children 

1  Anne  Arundel  Deeds,  Lib.  WSG  no,  16,  p.  49;  Baltimore  Co.,  op. 
cit.,  p.  8;  Carroll  Orphans3  Court  Minutes,  1854-56,  p.  367;  Cecil  In- 
dentures, Lib.  3,  p.  331;  Dorchester,  op.  cit.,  p.  256;  Howard  Chattel 
Recs.,  Lib,  2,  p.  336;  Orphans'  Court  Recs.,  Lib.  WiG  no.  1,  p.  133; 
Talbot  Indentures,  Lib.  4,  p.  279.  In  this  one  it  was  stated  that  "The 
income  and  profits  of  her  estate  not  being  sufficient  for  her  education, 
support  and  maintenance,"  etc.  Also,  Worcester  Deeds,  Lib.  EDM  no. 
7,  P.  8. 

2  Cf.  expressions  of  this  sentiment,  in  Anne  Arundel,  op.  cit.,  Lib. 
216,  p.  153;  Lib.  217,  p.  21. 

8  Laws,  1793,  ch.  45. 
4  Op.  cit.,  1826,  ch.  155. 
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alone  and  at  each  succeeding  step  extended  the  provisions 
for  disposing  of  them.  According  to  an  act  of  1808  any 
child  of  a  lazy,  indolent  or  worthless  free  negro  could  be 
bound  out  as  an  apprentice  on  the  order  of  the  orphans' 
court,  or  in  its  recess  by  the  trustees  of  the  poor.1  But  an 
act  of  1818  made  the  condition  of  the  child  the  occasion  for 
the  action.  Accordingly  any  free  negro  child  who*  was  not 
at  service,  or  working  at  home,  became  liable  to  be  appren- 
ticed to  learn  a  useful  trade.  The  parents  of  such  child  were 
only  to  be  consulted  as  to  the  choice  of  a  master.2  In  1825 
it  was  made  the  duty  of  the  officials  to  inquire  as  to  the  wel- 
fare of  negro  children  who  were  not  properly  fed  and 
clothed  and  to  apprentice  them.3  And  in  1839  the  orphans' 
court  was  given  power  to  summon  before  it  any  negro 
child  in  the  county,  to  inquire  whether  his  parents  were  able 
and  willing  to  support  him  and  train  him  in  habits  of  in- 
dustry, and  if  not,  to  bind  him  out  to  a  white  master.4  This 
was  followed  seven  years  later  by  a  special  act  applying  to 
Harford  County  alone.  It  provided  for  warning  free  negro 
parents  to  employ  or  bind  out  their  children,  and  in  case 
they  failed  to  do  so,  made  it  the  duty  of  the  constables  and 
justices  of  the  peace  to  apprentice  them.  Failure  on  their 
part  was  to  be  a  misdemeanor.5 

The  parties  to  the  apprenticeship  contract  were   quite 

1  Op.  cit.,  1808,  ch.  54. 

*  Op.  cit.,  1818,  ch.  189. 

8  Op.  cit.,  1825,  ch.  161.  The  trustees  of  the  poor  had  already  been 
empowered  to  bind  out  negro  children  in  their  care.  Op.  cit.,  1824, 
ch.  87. 

4  Op.  cit.,  1839,  ch.  35.  A  female  bound  under  this  act  was  to  serve 
only  till  the  sixteenth  year  of  age,  but  under  the  act  of  1849,  cn-  34i> 
till  the  eighteenth  year  of  age.  For  indentures  under  this  act,  vide 
Carroll  Chattel  Recs.,  Lib.  JlS  no.  2,  pp.  272,  319,  374;  Lib.  JBB  no.  3, 
p.  262;  Lib.  JBB  no.  5,  p.  53;  Howard  Chattel  Recs.,  Lib.  2,  p.  336; 
Orphans'  Court  Minutes,  Lib.  WG  no.  1,  p.  133. 

s  Ibid.,  1846,  ch.  355. 
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unequal.  A  recurrence  to  conditions  of  virtual  slavery  was 
prevented  by  the  formation  of  specific  contracts  establishing 
between  masters  and  apprentices  mutual  obligations  which 
were  to  be  fulfilled  under  the  supervision  of  the  public 
authorities.  With  the  master,  as  the  major  party  in  each 
case,  rested  the  chief  responsibility  for  fulfilment.  He  was 
bound  to  maintain  his  apprentice,  give  him  industrial  train- 
ing and  moral  discipline  and  provide  such  instruction,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  term,  such  freedom  dues  as  the  indenture 
called  for.  But  it  is  necessary  to  look  at  the  indenture  from 
the  other  side  also  in  order  to  get  a  correct  idea  of  its 
character.  The  apprentice  was  bound  to  subordinate  him- 
self to  his  master's  lawful  commands,  to  be  faithful  in  ser- 
vice, to  protect  his  master's  interests  and  to  refrain  from 
conduct  that  was  hurtful  either  to  his  master's  good  name, 
or  to  his  good  character.  We  first  give  attention  to  the 
obligations  of  masters  and  then  to  those  of  the  apprentices. 
Throughout  their  terms  of  service  apprentices  were  to 
be  maintained  by  their  masters.  The  indentures  set  forth 
with  varying  fulness  the  minimum  accommodations  that 
were  to  be  provided  for  that  purpose.  Sometimes  there 
was  merely  a  general  statement  that  the  supply  should  con- 
sist of  such  fit  and  convenient  things  as  were  generally  en- 
joyed by  persons  of  the  class  to  which  apprentices  belonged,1 
a  reminder  of  the  allowance  system  of  slavery.  Sometimes 
good  and  sufficient  food  and  clothing,  or  comfortable  cloth- 
ing and  maintenance  were  required.2  Again  a  mention  was 
made  of  sufficient  meat,  drink,  clothing,  washing,  lodging 
and   other   necessaries.3     And   some   indentures   stipulated 

1  E.  g.  Anne  Arundel  Deeds,  Lib.  NH  no.  1,  p.  521. 

8  Dorchester  Co.  Court  Judgments,  Lib.  HD  no.  5,  p.  264;  Howard 
Chattel  Recs.,  Lib.  WG  no.  1,  p.  84;  Queen  Anne's  Orphans'  Court 
Minutes,  Mar.  18,  1800. 

3  Caroline  Indentures,  Lib.  IT  no.  E,  p.  17 ;  Frederick  Orphans'  Court 
Minutes,  Apr.  14,  1801.     Cf.  Laws,  1793,  ch.  45. 
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that  apprentices  were  also  to  be  cared  for  in  sickness,  that 
medicines  and  medical  aid  were  to  be  provided.1 

But  the  matter  of  chief  concern  in  apprenticeship  was 
the  training  of  a  labor  force.  The  apprentices  were  to  be 
taught  how  to  work  for  their  own  support  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  be  disciplined  in  habits  of  industry.2  Regular 
employment  was  to  be  afforded.  In  many  cases  it  was  left 
to  the  parties  to  choose  the  "  useful  "  and  "  lawful  "  trades 
in  which  training  was  to  be  given.3  Common  labor  was  the 
lot  of  some.  Generally,  however,  the  occupations  were 
specified,  the  leading  part  being  taken  outside  of  Baltimore 
by  farming  for  boys  and  domestic  service  in  its  several  de- 
partments of  cooking,  washing,  ironing,  knitting,  sewing 
and   spinning,    for   girls.4     A    few   girls    in    Montgomery 

1  Baltimore  Co.  Indentures,  Lib.  JLR  no.  1,  pp.  16,  18,  80;  Carroll 
Indentures,  Lib.  JB  no.  A,  pp.  23,  53 ;  Cecil  Indentures,  Lib.  2,  p.  455 ; 
Harford  Orphans'  Court  General  Entries,  Lib.  TtSB  no.  2,  p.  35 ;  Kent 
Bonds  and  Indentures,  Lib.  6,  p.  35;  Talbot  Indentures,  Lib.  no.  L,  p. 
138;  Washington  Indentures,  Lib.  2,  p.  388.  In  1794  an  indenture  in 
Anne  Arundel  provided!  for  the  inoculation  of  a  negro  boy  against  the 
small-pox.  Deeds,  Lib.  N'H  no.  7,  p.  179.  An  indenture  recorded  in 
Baltimore  County  after  1850  provided  that  a  negro  apprentice  was  to 
be  decently  interred  in  case  of  death.    Indentures,  Lib.  JLR  no.  I,  p.  80. 

1  E.  g.  Anne  Arundel  Orphans'  Court  Minutes,  Lib.  216,  pp.  44,  153, 
250,  290. 

3  Cf.  Harford,  op.  cit.,  Lib.  BHH,  pp.  131,  178,  183,  192,  208,  240,  241, 
278;  Kent,  op.  cit.,  Lib.  3,  pp.  32,  168;  Lib.  6,  pp.  520,  539,  540;  Somer- 
set Orphans'  Court  Minutes,  1811-1823,  pp.  70,  71.  In  Anne  Arundel  a 
girl  was  apprenticed  to  do  "  such  work  as  colored  women  usually  do 
in  country  places."  Orphans'  Court  Minutes,  lib.  218,  p.  26.  The  in- 
denture in  Washington  Indentures,  Lib.  6,  p.  156,  merely  pointed  to  a 
"  useful  calling  ". 

4  E.  g.  Baltimore  Co.  Indentures,  Lib.  JLR  no.  1,  pp.  8,  11,  51,  52,  97, 
125,  140,  148,  153,  161,  168,  179,  181,  182;  Kent  Bonds  and  Indentures, 
Lib.  6,  pp.  20,  33,  34,  520,  532,  636,  665;  Talbot  Indentures,  Lib.  1,  pp. 
235,  268;  Lib.  3,  pp.  32,  147,  210,  243,  256,  290.  Work  about  the  house 
was  variously  designated  as  domestic  vocations,  house-keeping,  house- 
service,  house-work,  house-wifery,  etc. 
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County  were  bound  to  "  house  and  field  work,"  a  few  else^- 
where  to  farm  work,  and  some  boys  to  house  service.1  Un- 
skilled labor  was  thus  to  claim  the  energies  of  the  majority 
of  negro  children  bound  out.  But  there  was  also  a  goodly 
number  of  candidates  for  the  skilled  trades.  Among  them 
chief  importance  was  attached  to  blacks-mi  thing,  with  shoe- 
making  and  cordwaining  in  second  place.2  Outside  of 
Baltimore  City  the  other  chief  trades  represented  were 
butchering,  carpentry,  coopering  and  tanning.  And  scat- 
tered among  the  counties  were  one  or  more  candidates  for 
each  of  thd  following:  baker,  barber  and  hair-dresser, 
brewer,  brick-maker,  cabinet-maker,  caulker,  confectioner, 
distiller,  hatter,  jackscrew-maker,  manufacturer,  mason, 
miller,  plasterer,  ropemaker,  seamstress,  tinner,  spinster, 
weaver,  well-digger,  pump-maker,  wheelwright,  whip-saw- 
yer, and  whitesmith. 

The  statute  of  1793  required  that,  so  far  as  was  practic- 
able, apprentices  should  be  taught  to  read  and  write.  Fol- 
lowing the  practice  established  in  the  province  the  orphans' 
courts  continued  to  require  in  a  part  of  the  indentures  of 
negroes  that  some  such  instruction  should  be  given.*     And 

1  Montgomery  Land  Recs.,  Lib.  JGH  no.  5,  pp.  195,  296,  456,  489,  626; 
Lib.  JGH  no.  6,  p.  347 ;  Anne  Arundel  Testamentary  Proceedings,  1787- 
1808,  pp.  525,  559;  Queen  Anne's  Orphans'  Court  Minutes,  May  23,  1804, 
and  Apr.  18,  1812. 

2  Cordwaining  was  mentioned  frequently  in  Southern  Maryland,  and 
especially  on  the  Eastern  shore.  E.  g.  Anne  Arundel  Orphans'  Court 
Minutes,  Lib.  JHH  no.  2,  pp.  218,  241,  499;  Lib.  216,  pp.  72,  124,  150; 
Lib.  217,  p.  13;  Kent  Bonds  and  Indentures,  Lib.  6,  pp.  13,  292,  477; 
Lib.  12,  pp.  66,  73,  152;  Somerset  Co.  Court  Judgments,  1791-94,  p.  306; 
Orphans'  Court  Minutes,  June  14,  1822,  Mar.  5,  1828. 

*  For  indentures  requiring  education  in  the  province,  vide  Anne  Arun- 
del Deeds,  Lib.  PK,  p.  220  (1697)  ;  Frederick  Judicial  Rec,  Lib.  M, 
pp.  126,  184;  Kent  Bonds  and  Indentures,  Lib.  JS  no.  20,  p.  234; 
Somerset  Co.  Court  Judgments,  I757"6b,  pp.  224,  226;  1760-63,  pp.  63, 
82,  97,  98,  120.  For  later  contracts  in  which  education  was  required, 
vide  Harford  Orphans'  Court  Minutes,  1778-97,  pp.  53,  64,  129,  139,  140, 
146;  Kent  Bonds  and  Indentures,  Lib.  3,  pp.  102,  103,  203,  221,  225, 
326,  342 ;  Lib.  6,  pp.  140,  154,  159,  165,  168,  194,  201,  etc. 
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although  the  provision  was  not  made  universal,  the  number 
of  negroes  so  to  be  taught  was  greatly  increased.  The 
specific  provisions  as  to  education  were  of  two  kinds,  (1) 
those  which  required  school  attendance  for  stated  periods  of 
time,  and  (2)  those  in  which  the  instruction  was  to  result 
in  definite  attainments.  Thus  a  boy  of  thirteen  years  in 
Washington  County  was  to  be  schooled  for  one  or  two 
months,  two  in  Cecil  for  six  months  each,  and  one  in  each 
Cecil  and  Kent  for  nine  months,1  and  another  in  Cecil  for 
two  months  in  each  of  seven  years.2  The  attainments  sub- 
stituted for  school  attendance  were  chiefly  to<  teach  to  read, 
to  read  and  write,  or  "  to  read,  write  and  cipher  as  far  as 
the  rule  of  three."  3  Three  orphans  in  Montgomery  County 
were  to  have  a  "  reasonable  education  "  in  reading  and  writ- 
ing.4 In  Kent  in  a  few  instances  it  was  enjoined  that  the 
master  should  not  only  provide  instruction  but,  as  stated  in 
one  case,  keep  the  child  "to  it  so  that  he  may  retain  his 
learning  when  at  age." 5  Two  negro  children  in  Cecil 
County  were  to  receive  their  instruction  in  the  public 
schools,6  while  in  certain  cases  in  Talbot  and  Kent  the  ful- 

1  Washington  Indentures,  Lib.  2,  p.  462;  Cecil  Indentures,  Lib.  1,  pp. 
346,  375.  The  last  referred  to  called  for  six  months  in  a  public  school. 
Op.  cit.,  p.  400.  Kent  Bonds  and  Indentures,  Lib.  4,  p.  231.  The  fol- 
lowing referred  to  a  year's  schooling,  which  probably  meant  not  more 
than  nine  months  in  aggregate :  Cecil,  op.  cit.,  pp.  88,  140 ;  Harford 
Orphans'  Court  General  Entries,  Lib.  AJ  no.  A,  p.  349;  Kent,  op.  cit., 
Lib.  4,  p.  337. 

3  Cecil,  op.  cit.,  p.  365.  The  following  required  each  eighteen  months 
schooling:  Harford,  op.  cit.,  p.  414;  Kent,  op.  cit.,  Lib.  3,  p.  32. 

3  E.  g.  Anne  Arundel  Orphans'  Court  Minutes,  Lib.  JHH  no.  2,  pp. 
197,  217,  218,  233,  241,  244,  485;  Talbot  Orphans'  Court  Minutes,  1787- 
95,  pp.  225,  273,  and  Aug.  14,  1798;  Indentures,  Lib.  2,  p.  66;  Cecil  In- 
dentures, Lib.  1,  pp.  15,  277,  315,  329,  347,  354;  Somerset  Co.  Court 
Judgments,  I79I-94,  pp.  101,  305,  3°6\ 

*  Orphans'  Court  Minutes,  Lib.  D,  p.  485. 

5  Bonds  and  Indentures,  Lib.  1,  p.  66.  Cf.  Lib.  3,  pp.  168,  207,  326; 
Lib.  4,  p.  246;  Lib.  6,  pp.  156,  466. 

6  Indentures,  Lib.  1,  pp.  375,  400. 
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filment  of  the  obligation  to  educate  was  conditioned  upon 
the  discovery  of  teachers  who  "  could  be  prevailed  upon  to 
undertake  such  teaching  on  common  reasonable  terms." l 
Although  the  attendance  of  negro  children  at  the  rural  day 
schools  was  not  common,  it  was  not  unknown.  But  generally 
those  apprentices  who  were  taught  at  all,  were  taught  in 
private  either  by  tutors  or  by  members  of  the  households  of 
their  masters. 

The  education  provision  did  not  become  universal  at  any 
time.  Its  insertion  in  the  indentures  without  distinction  of 
racial  lines  was  encouraged  by  the  progress  of  the  doctrines 
of  natural  rights  and  of  political  equality  of  all  men.  As  a 
consequence  the  orphans'  courts  for  about  a  generation  after 
their  establishment  tended  to  give  the  negroes  a  square  deal 
in  respect  to  education.  But  the  spread  of  anti-free  negro 
sentiment  with  its  objections  to  educated  negroes  brought 
about  a  change.  The  'orphans'  court  of  Talbot  County 
in  binding  three  boys  to  a  farmer  in  1804  expressly  absol- 
ved their  master  from  the  obligation  to  teach  them  to  read. 
Similar  proceedings  were  recorded  in  Anne  Arundel  in 
1803,  and  in  Kent  in  1805.2  The  courts  in  several  other 
counties  also  soon  followed  their  example,  the  notable  excep- 
tion being  Baltimore.  But  in  the  counties  of  Frederick, 
Carroll,  Harford  and  Cecil  contrary  forces  long  impeded 
the  progress  of  the  change.  All  these  counties  were  advanc- 
ing in  wealth  and  population,  all  lay  on  the  Pennsylvania 
border,  and  all  felt  the  pressure  of  the  influences  from 
across  that  border.     In  Frederick  about  a  third  of  all  the 

1  Talbot  Indentures,  Lib.  2,  p.  337 ;  Kent  Bonds  and  Indentures,  Lib. 
6,  p.  141 ;  Li!b.  12,  p.  62.  According  to  the  act  of  1793,  cn-  45,  this  con- 
dition might  have  been  made  general. 

2  Talbot  Orphans'  Court  Minutes,  Dec.  II,  1804;  Anne  Arundel  Or- 
phans' Court  Minutes,  Lib.  JHH  no.  2,  pp.  312,  315,  316;  Kent  Bonds 
and  Indentures,  Lib.  6,  pp.  140,  154,  159,  165,  168  (1805)  ;  194,  201,  203, 
214,  (1806). 
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negroes  apprenticed  before  1830  were  to  receive  some 
"  learning,"  but  thereafter  the  proportion  was  lower.  In 
Cecil  nine  negroes  were  appointed  in  1832:  three  of  them 
were  to  have  education.  In  Southern  Maryland  and  the 
Eastern  Shore,  however,  the  movement  prevailed  to  such 
an  extent  that,  saving  when  parents  or  other  friends  were 
instrumental  in  fixing  the  terms,  the  education  provision 
was  generally  omitted. 

Meanwhile  the  provisions  for  white  apprentices  con- 
tinued without  apparent  change.  Equal  treatment  for 
those  of  both  races  seemed  to  demand  that  some  indem- 
nification should  be  made  for  the  loss.  At  first  no  such  in- 
demnification was  made,  but  the  statute  of  1818  already  re^ 
ferred  to,  contained  a  clause  stating  that  the  orphans'  court 
might  require  that  a  negro  apprentice  should  be  taught  to 
read  and  write,  or  in  lieu  thereof  paid  a  sum  of  money  not 
in  excess  of  thirty  dollars  in  addition  to  the  freedom  dues 
allowed  by  law.1  Six  years  later  similar  powers  were 
vested  in  the  trustees  of  the  poor  in  binding  out  children 
from  the  alms-houses.2  But  in  neither  case  was  it  man- 
datory to  adopt  either  of  the  two  courses.  The  result  was, 
therefore,  chiefly  to>  cause  payments  to<  be  required  in  lieu 
of  education,  another  practice  that  failed  also  to  become 
universal.  It  was  followed  in  Washington  and  Caroline  in 
1819  and  in  Montgomery  and  Kent  in  1821-22.3  It  pre- 
vailed in  Kent  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  any  other  county 
visited  by  the  writer.  It  was  common  in  Caroline  until 
about  1830,  became  common  in  Frederick  and  Washington 
after  1832,  in  Carroll  from  the  date  of  its  formation  in 

1  Laws,  1818,  ch.  189. 

5  Op.  cit.,  1824,  ch.  87. 

s  Washington  Indentures,  Lib.  3,  pp.  143,  184 ;  Caroline  Indentures, 
Lib.  IT  no.  E,  pp.  102,  138,  139;  Montgomery  Orphans'  Court  Recs., 
Lib.  M,  p.  426;  Kent  Bonds  and  Indentures,  Lib.  10,  pp.  84,  122. 
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1837,  and  in  Anne  Arundel  after  1845.  In  Cecil  and  Har- 
ford it  was  almost  unknown.  In  a  few  cases  masters  were 
allowed  the  option  of  education  or  making  the  money  pay- 
ments as  they  chose.1 

Trade  discipline  and  school  training  were  designed  to 
develop  the  power  to  labor.  It  was  desired  also  to  in- 
culcate in  the  negro  laborers  respect  for  social  conventions 
and  especially  for  the  laws  of  the  state.  Masters  were  thus 
everywhere  expected  to  assume  the  duties  of  controlling  the 
conduct  of  apprentices  and  of  teaching  them  submission  to 
law  and  at  least  something  of  the  other  principles  of  moral- 
ity.2 Going  beyond  this  an  Anne  Arundel  indenture  re- 
quired teaching  the  Christian  conception  of  duty  to  God 
and  one's  neighbors.*  In  Cecil  and  Harford  counties  much 
emphasis  was  laid  upon  religious  instruction.  In  the 
former  a  mulatto,  apprenticed  in  1807,  was  to  be  taught  the 
Lord's  prayer,  the  creed  and  the  shorter  catechism,4  and  at 
least  half  of  the  negroes  indentured  between  1794  and  i860 
were  to  be  "  brought  up  in  Christian  faith." 

Besides  what  has  been  already  indicated,  two  kinds  of 
material  obligations  were  assumed  by  masters,  (1)  free- 
dom dues,  payable  upon  discharge  at  the  end  of  the  term, 
and  (2)  other  payments  as  compensation  for  service. 
Dues  of  the  first  class  were  customary  in  the  early  province 

1  Baltimore  Co.  Indentures,  Lib.  JLR  no.  1,  p.  13 ;  Howard  Orphans* 
Court  Minutes,  Lib.  WG  no.  1,  pp.  41,  56;  Washington  Indentures, 
Lib.  3,  p.  238. 

2  A  boy  in  Caroline,  for  instance,  was  to  be  taught  morality  and  good 
conduct,  "  if  capable  to  learn."    Indentures,  Lib.  WAF  no.  A,  p.  181. 

3  Anne  Arundel  Deeds,  Lib.  NH  no.  7,  P-  602  (1795).  Cf.  Harford 
Orphans'  Court  General  Entries,  Lib.  TSiB  no.  1,  p.  139. 

4  Cecil  Land  Recs.,  Lib.  ]S  no.  3,  p.  356.  Cf.  Harford,  op.  cvt.,  Lib. 
BHH  no.  5,  p.  57;  also  Records,  1828-33,  pp.  115,  141,  152.  A  slave; 
girl,  hired  out  by  her  owner  in  Carroll  in  1842,  was  to  have  the  privi- 
lege of  church  attendance  "  every  other  Sunday  during  her  term  of 
servitude."     Indentures,  Lib.  AJ  no.  A,  p.  23. 
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and  later  became  almost,  if  not  quite,  universal.  The  obli- 
gation to  pay  them  did  not  depend  upon  contract,  and  men- 
tion of  them  was  sometimes  omitted  from  indentures.1 
The  act  of  171 5  concerning  servants  and  slaves  provided 
that  every  male  servant  "  at  the  expiration  of  his  servitude  " 
was  to  be  allowed  and  given  "  one  new  hat,  a  good  suit; 
that  is  to  say,  coat  and  breeches,  either  of  kersey  or  broad- 
cloth, one  new  shift  of  white  linen,  one  new  pair  of  French 
fall  shoes,  two  hoes  and  one  axe,  and  one  gun  of  twenty 
shillings  price; "  and  every  woman  servant  "  a  waistcoat  and 
petticoat  of  new  half-thick,  or  pennistone,  a  new  shift  of 
white  linen,  shoes  and  stockings,  a  blue  apron,  two  caps  of 
white  linen  and  three  barrels  of  Indian  corn." 2  These 
clauses,  enacted  at  a  time  when  those  discharged  from 
servitude  were  mostly  white  persons,  furnished  the  standard 
for  the  legal  and  customary  freedom  dues  after  adult  white 
servitude  had  declined.3  And  although  various  forms  of 
payment  were  allowed,  the  principle  of  freedom  dues  was 
adhered  to  consistently  by  the  orphans'  courts.  The  in- 
dentures which  they  sanctioned  generally  enumerated  the 
articles  that  were  to  be  tendered,  but  sometimes  in  the  later 
decades  of  the  period  under  consideration  stated  only  the 
values  of  the  outfits  required.  Accordingly  we  find  in 
them  lists  of  particular  articles  of  apparel,4  in  imitation  of 

1  E.  g.  Harford  Land  Recs.,  Lib.  JLG  no.  L,  p.  88 ;  Lib.  HD  no.  Q, 
pp.  128,  129,  130;  Harford  Chattel  Recs.,  Lib.  ALJ  no.  2,  pp.  159,  163; 
Dorchester  Orphan/  Court  Minutes,  1845-54,  pp.  76,  77. 

1  Laws,  171 5,  ch.  44,  sec.  10.  Cf.  Archives  of  Maryland,  vol.  xxii,  p. 
548. 

J  Cf.  Anne  Arundel  Testamentary  Proceedings,  Lib.  IG  no.  I,  p.  426; 
Anne  Arundel  Deeds,  Lib.  WSG  no.  II,  p.  83;  Baltimore  Co.  Inden- 
tures, Lib.  JLR  no.  1,  pp.  4,  11;  Cecil  Indentures,  Lib.  1,  p.  14;  Lib.  2, 
p.  323;  Harford  Orphans'  Court  Minutes,  177&-97,  p.  139. 

4  E.  g.  Kent  Bonds  and  Indentures,  Lib.  2,  pp.  11,  66;  Lib.  3,  pp.  168, 
207;  Lib.  4,  pp.  217,  219;  Talbot  Indentures,  Lib.  1,  p.  146;  Orphans' 
Court  Minutes,  1787-95,  p.  254;  Cecil  Indentures,  Lib.  1,  pp.  332,  379, 
420,  421. 
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the  statute,  and  mention  of  one  or  two  suits  to  a  single  ap- 
prentice, of  working  and  Sunday  suits,1  of  clothing  of  a 
stated  money  value,2  of  payments  partly  in  clothing  and 
partly  in  money,  of  options  to  contracting  parties  to  choose 
between  clothing  and  money  payments,3  of  cash  in  lieu  of 
all  other  freedom  dues,4  and  finally  of  presentation  of 
tools  such  as  axes,  malls  and  wedges,  spades  and  grubbing 
hoes,5 

Dues  of  the  second  class  were  of  but  little  importance 
until  late,  and  even  then  recurred  only  in  a  minority  of  con- 
tracts. The  contracts  in  which  they  occurred  oiftert 
amounted  to  virtual  sales  of  children  into  slavery  for  terms 
of  years,6  If  the  apprenticeship  laws  were  to  take  their 
course,  parents  were  entitled  to>  such  compensation  for  the 
use  of  the  children  whom  they  had  reared.  In  order  to 
secure  them  that  benefit,  a  special  act  was  passed  by  the 
legislature  in  1856  to  apply  to  four  counties  on  the  Eastern 
Shore.     It  provided  that  the  orphans'  courts  in  apprenticing 

1  Anne  Arundel  Orphans'  Court  Minutes,  Lib.  217,  pp.  186,  201,  360, 
368;  Baltimore  Co.  Indentures,  Lib.  JLR  no.  1,  pp.  14,  15,  48,  58,  66, 
78,  103,  104,  108,  126;  Cecil  Indentures,  Lib.  3,  pp.  230,  286;  Kent  Bonds 
and  Indentures,  Lib.  12,  pp.  62,  177,  337. 

1  Caroline  Indentures,  Lib.  GAS  no.  F,  pp.  31,  47,  58,  60,  128,  153,  182, 
186,  187;  Harford  Orphans'  Court  General  Entries,  Lib.  AJ  no.  3,  p. 
152;  Lib.  TSB  no.  2,  pp.  65,  71,  74,  107,  158,  176,  178. 

3  Caroline  Indentures,  op.  cit.,  pp.  23,  59,  61,  65,  144,  151,  164,  188,  215, 
224,  249,  250;  Talbot  Indentures,  Lib.  3,  pp.  80,  86,  93,  109,  115,  124, 
130,  139- 

*  Dorchester  Orphans'  Court  Minutes,  1845-54,  pp.  187,  284;  Lib.  THH 
no.  2,  pp.  150,  152,  157,  160,  201 ;  Washington  Indentures,  Lib.  2,  pp. 
232,  271 ;  Frederick  Land  Recs.,  Lib.  BGF  no.  1,  p.  715. 

6  Frederick  Orphans'  Court  Minutes,  Jan.  8,  1821 ;  Queen  Anne's 
Deeds,  Lib.  JT  no.  3,  pp.  464,  465,  466,  468,  659;  Washington  Inden- 
tures, Lib.  2,  p.  466.    Cf.  also  op.  cit.,  Lib.  3,  pp.  95,  120,  121. 

8  The  following  refer  to  sales  of  children  by  their  parents :  Kent 
Chattel  Recs.,  Lib.  WS  no.  1,  p.  192;  Caroline  Land  Recs.,  Lib.  S,  pp. 
347,  377 ;  Lib.  T,  pp.  118,  128,  236,  381 ;  Lib.  U,  p.  371. 
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children  might  require  such  amounts  to  be  paid  as  would 
reasonably  and  justly  indemnify  parents  for  expenses  in- 
curred on  their  account.1  The  amounts  thus  to  be  paid 
varied  as  wages  vary.  A  Cecil  County  indenture  provided 
for  the  payment  of  seventy-five  cents  a  month  through- 
out the  term,  one  in  Kent  for  thirty  shillings  a  quarter,3 
another  in  Kent  for  fourteen  pounds  currency  in  ten  annual 
instalments,  one  in  Washington  for  twenty  dollars,  and  one 
in  Anne  Arundel  for  thirty  dollars  a  year.3  The  periodical 
payments  were  generally  to  be  in  equal  amounts,  and  their 
continuance  was  apparently  conditioned  upon  continuance  in 
service.  Lump  sum  payments  which  at  once  satisfied  all 
demands,  were  employed  no  less  than  instalments.  Thus 
thirty-five  dollars  was  paid  in  one  case  in  Howard  County, 
and  a  hundred  and  seventy-five  in  a  case  in  Frederick.4 

Under  the  statute  of  171 5  a  master  was  liable  to  be  fined 
either  for  failing  to  provide  sufficient  meat,  drink,  clothing 
and  lodging  for  his  servant,  for  unreasonably  burdening 

1  Laws,  1856,  ch.  87.  The  four  counties  were  Caroline,  Kent,  Somer- 
set and  Worcester.  In  Washington  County  in  1842  an  apprentice  was 
assigned  one-half  of  the  payment  to  be  made  on  his  contract.  Inden- 
tures, Lib.  5,  p.  302. 

2  Cecil  Indentures,  Lib.  3,  p.  579;  Kent  Bonds  and  Indentures,  Lib.  4, 
p.  231.  Cfi.  Baltimore  County  Indenturesf  Lib.  JLR  no.  1,  p.  30,  op. 
cit.,  p.  167,  a  requirement  of  a  dollar  a  month  for  three  years,  and  there- 
after two  dollars  a  month  for  a  period  of  two  years.  The  apprentice 
was  a  girl  of  two  years  at  the  date  of  the  indenture. 

s  Kent  Bonds  and  Indentures,  Lib.  4,  p.  217;  Washington  Indentures, 
Lib.  6,  p.  145;  Anne  Arundel  Orphans'  Court  Minutes,  Lib.  217,  p.  173. 
Cf.  op.  cit.,  Lib.  218,  p.  63 ;  Baltimore  Co.  Indentures,  Lib.  JLR  no.  I, 
p.  138,  requirement  of  $140,  one- fourth  to  be  paid  down  and  the  rest  in 
annual  instalments  of  $13.12^2  each,  Kent,  op.  cit.,  Lib.  6,  p.  507; 
Talbot  Indentures,  Lib.  6,  p.  176;  Washington,  op.  cit.,  p.  169. 

*  Howard  Orphans'  Court  Minutes,  Lib.  WG  no.  1,  p.  9;  Frederick 
Land  Recs.,  Lib.  BiGF  no.  4,  p.  648.  Cf.  also  Anne  Arundel  Orphans* 
Court  Minutes,  Lib.  218,  p.  18;  Harford  Chattel  Recs.,  Lib.  ALJ  no.  2, 
p.  159;  Kent  Bonds  and  Indentures,  1849-59,  pp.  22°>  249. 
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him  with  labor,  debarring  him  from  necessary  sleep  and 
rest,  or  for  beating  excessively  or  otherwise  abusing  him. 
For  a  third  offence  he  could  be  deprived  of  further  use  of 
the  aggrieved  servant,1  who  was  himself  to  be  set  at  liberty. 
But  the  act  of  1793  substituted  for  this  grant  of  liberty, 
transference  to  another  master.  By  the  latter  act  also  a 
master  was  forbidden  to  carry  an  indentured  servant  out  of 
the  state.  And  upon  information  of  such  designs  justices 
of  the  peace  were  empowered  to  demand  securities  that  no 
such  action  should  be  taken.2  Selling  apprentices  out  of 
the  state,  excepting  under  decrees  of  competent  courts, 
was  prohibited,  and  after  1 793  the  sales  of  terms  of  appren- 
ticeship belonging  to  the  estates  of  deceased  persons  were  to 
be  legalized  only  by  the  sanction  of  the  orphans'  courts.3 

It  was  stated  above  that  the  obligations  of  masters  and 
apprentices  were  mutual.  Those  of  the  latter  were  mainly 
submission  to  and  compliance  with  the  wills  of  their 
masters.  They  were  to  show  honor  and  respect  to  their 
masters  and  to  the  members  of  their  master's  families,4  to 
obey  their  masters'  lawful  commands,  to  be  faithful  and 
honest  in  service,  and  in  all  things  to  demean  themselves  as 
good  apprentices  ought  to  do.5  They  were  to  render  such 
reasonable    service    as    their    masters    required,    a    duty 

1  Laws,  171 5,  ch.  44,  sec.  21. 

3  Op.  cit.,  1793,  ch.  45,  sees.  7,  11.  Cf.  op.  cit.,  1840,  ch.  in.  Also 
Md.  Appeal  Reports,  2  H.  &  G.,  pp.  291-95. 

3  Laws,  1793,  ch.  45.    Cf.  1839,  ch.  35 ;  1844,  ch.  247 ;  1856,  ch.  78. 

4  E.  g.  Carroll,  Orphans'  Court  Minutes,  1845,  p.  3;  Indentures,  Lib. 
JB  no.  A,  p.  4;  Montgomery,  Orphans'  Court  Recs.,  Lib.  M,  p.  232; 
Land  Recs.,  Lib.  JGH  no.  6,  p.  186. 

5  Caroline  Indentures,  Lib.  IT  no.  E,  p.  17;  Lib.  JR  no.  D,  p.  332; 
Carroll,  Orphans'  Court  Minutes,  Oct.  1845,  p.  3;  1848,  p.  18;  Lib.  JB 
no.  A,  p.  8;  Lib.  JB  no.  I,  p.  52;  Baltimore  Co.  Indentures,  Lib.  JLR 
no.  1,  pp.  18,  21,  138;  Kent  Bonds  and  Indentures,  Lib.  1,  p.  76;  Somer- 
set Land  Recs.,  Lib.  1,  p.  355;  Lib.  GH  no.  3,  p.  259;  Washington  In- 
dentures, Lib.  2,  pp.  271,  374;  Lib.  5,  p.  302. 
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which  outside  of  the  towns  might  have  included  service 
in  the  harvest  fields  for  artisan  apprentices.1  They 
were  to  be  loyal  to  their  masters'  interests,  to  keep  their 
secrets,  not  to  waste  or  destroy  their  goods,  not  to  lend,  buy 
or  sell  such  goods  without  due  leave,  not  to  embezzle  them, 
and  neither  themselves  to  injure,  nor  suffer  any  other 
person  to  injure,  their  masters'  interests  without  notice 
or  interference.2  Moreover,  they  were  to  refrain  from 
injuring  the  good  names  of  their  masters  and  injuring 
their  own  characters  by  immoral  conduct.  Thus  some! 
indentures  forbade  the  apprentices  to  swear,  to  drink  in- 
toxicating liquors,  to  play  cards,  throw  dice  or  engage  in 
any  other  "  unlawful  games,"  forbade  them  to  frequent 
taverns,  ale  and  play-houses  and  gaming  places,  and  finally 
forbade  them  to  commit  fornication  or  contract  matrimony.3 
But  it  appears  that  the  sanctions  of  the  sumptuary  re- 
strictions were  chiefly  moral  suasion  and  community  de- 
mands for  average  decency. 

According  to  the  act  of  17.15  complaints  arising  between 
masters  and  servants  were  to  be  heard  and  settled  in  the 
provincial  courts  and  the  county  courts.  In  1793  jurisdic- 
tion over  such  matters  was  given  to  county  and  criminal 
courts  and  in  1842  transferred  to  the  orphans'  courts  with  a 
right  of  appeal  to  the  county  courts.  Servants  were  sub- 
ject to  correction  by  their  masters  for  minor  offences,  but 
no  servant  was  to  be  given  more  than  ten  lashes  for  any 

1  Laws,  1793,  ch.  45,  sec.  13. 

*E.  g.  Baltimore  Co.  Indentures,  Lib.  JLR  no.  1,  p.  138;  Caroline 
Indentures,  Lib.  JR  no.  D,  p.  332 ;  Kent  Bonds  and  Indentures,  Lib.  4, 
p.  222,',  Talbot  Indentures,  Lib.  I,  pp.  138,  217;  Lib.  6,  p.  217. 

*  Anne  Arundel  Orphans'  Court  Minutes,  Lib.  217,  p.  343;  Caroline 
Indentures,  Lib.  IT  no.  E,  pp.  284,  385;  Cecil  Indentures,  Lib.  2,  pp. 
394>  397;  Harford  Orphans'  Court  General  Entries,  Lib.  AJ  no.  3,  p. 
304;  Howard  Orphans'  Court  Recs.,  Lib.  WlG  no.  1,  p.  29;  Montgomery 
Orphans'  Court  Recs.,  Lib.  D,  p.  285;  Queen  Anne's  Deeds,  Lib.  JB  no. 
I,  p.  138;  Talbot  Indentures,  Lib.  6,  p.  217. 
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one  offence  without  a  previous  hearing  before  a  justice  of 
the  peace.1  After  1793  servants  guilty  of  ill  behavior  or  in- 
corrigible tempers  were  liable  to  be  transferred  to  new 
masters  and  their  former  masters  awarded  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  service  incurred.  For  running  away  or 
being  absent  from  service  the  "  satisfaction  "  to  be  rendered 
under  the  act  of  171 5  was  additional  service  of  not  more 
than  ten  days  for  each  day's  absence.  Under  the  act  of 
1793  the  form  of  satisfaction  was  to  be  "  either  by  service 
or  by  payment  of  money  as  justice  and  equity  may  require." 
In  1804  it  was  added  that  such  compensation  was  to  be 
made  only  in  case  it  appeared  that  the  absconding  was  not 
due  to  ill-conduct  or  mistreatment  by  the  master.3  Injunc- 
tions against  absconding  were  also  frequently  inserted  in 
the  indentures,3  and  the  courts  consistently  compensated 
masters  who  suffered  by  it  by  extending  the  terms  of  their 
offending  employees.  In  Harford  County,  for  instance,  oc- 
curred additions  of  three,  five  and  ten  years  respectively,  in 
cases  brought  before  the  orphans'  court.4  Flagrant  mis- 
conduct and  insubordination  were  sometimes  penalized  by 
selling  the  unexpired  terms  of  service  to  non-residents.5 

1  Laws,  1715,  ch.  44;  1793,  ch.  45;  1842,  ch.  25. 

*  Op.  cit.,  acts  of  1715  and  1793;  also  1804,  ch.  90.  Cf.  also  1839,  ch. 
35,  sec.  4. 

1 E.  g.  Baltimore  Co.  Indentures,  Lib.  JLR  no.  1,  pp.  21,  138;  Cecil 
Indentures,  Lib.  1,  pp.  381,  411,  412,  413;  Harford  Orphans'  Court  Recs., 
1828-33,  p.  151 ;  Worcester  Deeds,  Lib.  K,  p.  187;  Lib.  AC,  p.  158. 

4  Harford  Orphans'  Court  General  Entries,  Lib.  TSB,  p.  289;  Lib. 
BHH,  pp.  145,  155.  Cf.  op.  cit.,  pp.  120,  158,  159,  201,  202;  also  Dor- 
chester Orphans'  Court  Minutes,  1845-54,  PP'  286,  395;  Howard  Or- 
phans* Court  Minutes,  Lib.  WG  no.  1,  pp.  339,  342,  347,  383,  404;  Lib. 
TJ  no.  2,  pp.  145,  199,  213,  295,  324,  326. 

5  Baltimore  Orphans'  Court  Minutes,  Lib.  25,  p.  305 ;  Lib.  27,  pp.  142, 
402;  Lib.  29,  p.  78;  Lib.  30,  p.  429;  Harford,  op.  cit.,  Lib.  BHH, 
p.  155;  Howard,  op.  cit.,  Lib.  WG  no.  1,  p.  404;  Lib.  TJ  no.  2,  p.  58; 
Lib.  TB  no.  2,  p.  339. 
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If  the  apprentice  was  convicted  of  a  finable  offence,  his 
master  might  himself  pay  the  fine  and  be  indemnified  by  the 
extension  of  the  term  of  the  offender.1  The  unexpired  terms 
of  apprentices  were  transferable,  the  sole  results  of  the 
transfers  being  that  the  unfulfilled  obligations  of  the 
grantors  were  to  be  assumed  by  the  new  masters.2 

With  the  few  exceptions  noted  above  the  old  forms  of  in- 
dentures survived  to  the  end.  In  their  fulfillment  a  great 
deal  depended  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  respective  func- 
tions were  performed.  Judging  from  what  appears  in  the 
court  records  of  several  counties,  masters  fell  short  of  their 
obligations  less  frequently  than  did  apprentices.  The  sup- 
ervision of  the  county  courts  and  the  orphans'  eourts  at- 
tempted to  enforce  such  an  observance  of  the  terms  of  the 
indentures  as  custom  demanded.  The  free  negroes  lived 
and  worked  like  the  slaves,  and  in  the  public  mind  their 
lot  was  associated  with  that  of  the  slaves.  What  the) 
public  desired,  therefore,  was  that  negro  apprentices  should 
be  treated  about  as  well  as  slaves  were  treated,  that  they 
should  be  so  subjected  to  authority,  so  fed,  clothed,  housed 
and  attended  when  sick,  so  employed,  and  so  trained  for 
labor  in  the  trades  to  which  they  had  been  apprenticed.3 
In  this  way  the  apprenticeship  system  collaborated  with 

1  Laws,  1793,  eh.  45.  According  to  the  act  of  1797,  eh.  54,  such  an 
offender  in  Baltimore  City  was  to  be  striped,  unless  his  master  con- 
sented to  pay  the  fine. 

a  For  cases  of  transfers,  vide  Anne  Arundel  Deeds,  Lib.  WiSG  no. 
11,  p.  517  (1826)  ;  Cecil  Indentures,  Lib.  2,  p.  219  (1822)  ;  Lib.  3,  pp. 
118,  230,  419;  Washington  Indentures,  1835-46,  p.  184;  Orphans'  Court 
Minutes,  1855-59,  P-  52°  J  Worcester  Deeds,  Lib.  AP,  pp.  445,  446,  447 ; 
Lib.  EDM  no.  2,  p.  313. 

•Obviously  the  inquiry  of  the  Queen  Anne's  Orphans'  Court,  cf. 
Minutes,  Jan.  4,  1791,  as  to  whether  apprentices  were  being  taught 
their  trades,  or  rigorously  turned  to  common  labor  with  axe  and)  hoe 
referred  mainly  to  the  condition  of  white  apprentices. 
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slavery  in  training  up  those  who  were  to  become  free 
negro  laborers.  Its  leading  contributions  were  farm  and 
household  laborers,  and  among  skilled  workmen  smiths  and 
shoemakers  in  the  counties  and  smiths,  barbers  and  caulkers 
in  Baltimore  City. 


CHAPTER  V 

Occupations  and  Wages  of  Free  Negroes 

There  was  no  question  as  to  the  occupations  in  which  the 
free  negroes  worked.  But  as  to  their  industrial  capacity 
and  the  reasons  why  they  held  an  inferior  position  there 
were  two  opinions  between  which  one  must  steer  carefully 
in  order  to  get  at  the  truth.  One  view  was  that  they  were 
rather  systematically  excluded  from  the  most  desirable  oc- 
cupations and  that  in  the  rest  they  were  subjected  to  op- 
pressive conditions.  And  further  that  but  for  the  injustice 
thus  done  them,  they  should  have  risen  much  above  the 
level  upon  which  they  were  working.  This  view  was 
mainly  held,  or  implied  in  the  utterances,  by  persons  residing 
outside  of  the  state  who  were  not  fully  conversant  with  the 
actual  conditions.  And  although  an  unguarded  reading 
of  certain  statutes  and  legislative  documents  would  create 
the  impression  that  it  was  true,  it  lacked  much  of  being  en- 
tirely correct.  The  other  view  was  that  the  negroes  were 
essentially  inferior,  degraded,  lazy  and  improvident  beings, 
and  that  instead  of  using  liberty  to  provide  well  for  them- 
selves and  their  families,  they  often  deliberately  went  un- 
employed and  depended  upon  gratuities  and  stolen  stuffs 
to  supply  what  they  lacked.  As  a  consequence  they  tended 
progressively  to  want  and  depravity :  they  were  "  an  incubus 
upon  the  land."  *     This  view  was  put  forward  in  Maryland 

1  Md.  Col.  Jour.,  no.  19  (1838).  Cf.  op.  cit.,  vol.  ix,  p.  279;  vol.  x, 
p.  34;  Genius  of  Universal  Emancipation,  Sept.  16,  1826;  Frederick 
Examiner,  March  24,  1858;  Easton  Gazette,  Nov.  13,  1858;  Baltimore 
Sun,  Jan.  7,  1856;  Letter  of  General  Harper  to  E.  B.  Caldwell,  p.  8. 
Letter  of  R.  S.  Reeder  to  Dr.  Dent,  p.  18. 
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by  those  who  had  an  interest  in  disparaging  both  negro  ac- 
tivity and  negro  prospects  in  the  future.  Its  propagators 
too  often  suppressed  many  facts  that  were  available  and 
argued  from  those  whose  magnification  suited  their  pur- 
poses.1 It  was  a  one-sided  view  also,  but  excepting  for 
its  insistence  upon  the  retrogression  of  the  negroes  who 
were  not  slaves,  it  lay  nearer  the  truth  than  the  first. 

The  negroes  who  were  brought  to  Maryland  had  been 
abducted  from  a  life  that  was  probably  in  either  the  hunting 
or  the  pastoral  stage  of  economy.  They  were  then  two  or 
three  cultural  stages  behind  the  whites  whom  they  had  come 
to  serve.  At  the  close  of  the  revolution  very  few  of  their 
families  were  farther  than  three  generations  removed  from 
that  primitive  life,  and  the  majority  were  not  so  far.  Their 
experience  as  slaves  had  been  one  of  forced  labor.  They 
were  treated  as  laboring  machines,  not  as  children  who 
were  to  be  carefully  educated  and  prepared  for  the  role  of 
citizens.  They  had  not  had  time  either  to  grasp  the  white 
man's  point  of  view  or  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  white 
man's  orderly  methods  of  getting  a  living.  They  were 
fitted  for  manual  labor  but  too  often  loathed  it  because  of  its 
irksomeness  and  because  of  the  stigma  attaching  to  it.  To 
such  as  held  this  idea  the  hope  of  freedom  was  cherished  as 
a  refuge  from  strenuous  toil.2  The  living  as  freemen  was 
to  be  had  without  it  somehow.  Moreover,  the  slave  wages 
of  food,  raiment  and  shelter  had  been  no  stimulus  to 
achievement.*  It  was  on  a  low  plane,  therefore,  that  all 
manumitted  negroes,  excepting  a  favored  few,  began  to  do 
for  themselves  in  the  world. 

1  Cf.  Genius  of  Universal  Emancipation,  loc.  cit.;  Md.  Col.  J  our.,  vol. 
iii,  p.  290;  vol.  x,  p.  138. 

*  Cf.  Frederick  Examiner,  March  24,  1858. 

*Cf.  Md.  Col.  Jour.,  1838,  p.  82,  on  the  inadvisability  of  offering 
certain  incentives  to  slaves. 
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We  have  seen  that  certain  rules  of  the  negro  code  were 
designed  to  keep  the  free  ngroes  from  being  idle,  and  that 
others  debarred  them  from  the  callings  of  peddling,  poli- 
tics, public  service  and  soldiering.  They  were  excluded  also 
from  the  learned  professions  and  the  other  "  higher  pur- 
suits "  only  as  a  result  of  the  conditions  in  the  market  for 
personal  service.  Over  such  conditions  the  state  exercised 
no  control.1  One  must  avoid  laying  too  much  emphasis! 
upon  the  callings  from  which  the  negroes  were  excluded. 
For  after  all  there  was  a  large  variety  of  outlets  for  negro 
talents.  As  freemen  they  did  not  forfeit  the  kinds  of  work 
in  which  they  had  engaged  as  slaves,  and  besides  engaging  in 
manual  labor  as  employees,  they  went  into  farming  and 
several  kinds  of  business  as  managers  of  their  own  con- 
cerns. Moreover,  some  men  found  their  livelihood  in 
preaching  and  teaching  their  own  people,  and  a  few  others 
devoted  at  least  a  part  of  their  time  to  attending  to  affairs 
from  which  were  derived  independent  incomes.  In  none 
of  these  enterprises  were  they  subjected  to  special  taxes,  and 
they  had  but  few  other  restrictions  to  which  the  whites  were 
not  also  subjected.  There  was  left  then  no  mean  liberty 
for  earning,  collecting  and  expending  or  accumulating  the 
fruits  of  their  labor.2     Attention  will  now  be  given  in  turn 

1  Had  there  been  no  other  differences  between  white  men  and  black 
men  than  mere  color  of  skin,  it  seems  reasonable  to  say  that  there 
would  probably  have  been  no  differences  or  preferences  in  respect  to 
occupations.  Remarks  of  a  "colored  physician  of  Baltimore."  Cf. 
also  Md.  Col.  Jour.,  vol.  vi,  p.  74. 

8  Cf.  remarks  of  Reverend  R.  J.  Breckenridge  in  Md.  Col.  Jour.,  vol. 
Hi,  pp.  174-75.  Contemporaries  said  and  wrote  a  great  deal  that  did 
not  harmonize  with  the  view  here  stated.  Cf.  Genius  of  Universal 
Emancipation,  vol.  ii,  p.  10;  The  Maryland  Scheme  of  Expatriation 
Examined,  p.  8;  Letter  of  R.  S.  Reeder  to  Dr.  Dent,  p.  13;  Md.  Col. 
Jour.,  vol.  ii,  p.  206;  vol.  vi,  pp.  6-7;  Frederick  Examiner,  March  24, 
1858;  H.  Del.  Journal,  1844,  PP-  257,  261,  379. 
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to  the  participation  of  the  negroes  in  common  labor,  skilled 
labor  and  agriculture  and  business  affairs  in  the  order  men- 
tioned. 

The  energies  of  the  negroes  that  were  turned  to  industry- 
were  devoted  chiefly  to  common  labor  for  which  some 
thought  they  had  been  providentially  intended.  As  slavery 
declined  and  the  population  increased,  an  increasing  pro- 
portion of  the  work  to  be  done  fell  to  the  hands  of  freemen. 
In  some  places  the  whites  took  the  major  portion  of  this 
work,  but  everywhere  the  negroes  divided  it  with  them, 
and  in  parts  of  Southern  Maryland  and  the  Eastern  Shore 
took  over  almost  the  whole  of  it.1  Negro  women  every- 
where cooked,  washed  and  ironed  the  linens,  did  housework, 
served  as  nurses,  as  body  servants,  sometimes  as  midwives 2 
and  often  worked  also  in  the  fields.  Negro  men  also  served 
as  domestics  and  hostlers  and  as  general  menials,  where  ob- 
sequious devotion  was  required.  Free  negroes  were  al- 
lowed to  bear  the  brunt  of  heavy  work,  such  as  leading  the 
gang  in  cradling  wheat  and  lifting  heavy  burdens.  In  Bal- 
timore City  they  long  took  the  lead  as  carters,  draymen  and 
carmen,  as  hod-carriers  and  assistants  to  building  trades- 
men, as  stevedores,  grain-measurers,  coal-handlers  and  as 
warehousemen.3  They  were  not  less  conspicuous  as  team- 
sters and  cab-  and  hack-drivers  throughout  the  state.  At 
the  factories  and  foundries  they  served  as  forge-men,  bar- 

lCf.  Somerset  Union,  Feb.  14,  1859,  and  Feb.  21,  i860;  27th  Annual 
Report  of  Amef.  Anti-Slavery  Society,  pp.  209-10;  Governor  Hicks' s 
Inaugural  Address,  p.  13 ;  Md.  Col.  Jour.,  vol.  i,  p.  201. 

*Cf.  Ledger  A  of  Zachariah  MacCubbin,  1789-1800;  Md.  Journal, 
Jan.  6,  1795. 

8  Cf.  Annapolis  Republican,  Nov.  2,  1819;  Genius  of  Universal  Eman- 
cipation, vol.  ii,  p.  10;  Md.  Col.  Jour.,  vol.  ii,  pp.  103,  206;  vol.  Hi,  p. 
5;  vol.  vi,  pp.  71,  73;  Maryland  Scheme  of  Expatriation  Examined,  p. 
9;  H.  Del.  Journal,  1840,  p.  325;  Md.  Pub.  Docs.,  1847,  no.  5,  pp.  3-4; 
Hall,  Baltimore,  pp.  235-36. 
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row-men  and  firemen  and  as  helpers.1  And  they  were 
sometimes  employed  in  the  mines,  the  tanneries,  frequently 
in  the  fisheries  and  on  vessels  as  common  sailors.2  In  the 
rural  districts  their  labor  was  regarded  by  the  slave-holders 
as  supplementary  to  that  of  the  slaves.  They  were  thus 
employed  as  wood-cutters  and  extra  harvest  hands.  But 
to  many  non-slaveholders  they  were  of  primary  importance, 
because  to  them  there  was  often  no  other  choice  but  their 
hire.3  This  became  conspicuously  true  of  Caroline  County. 
Between  1790  and  i860  its  total  negro  population  had  in- 
creased 36.7  per  cent  and  its  white  population  8.1  per  cent, 
but  its  slaves  had  fallen  from  83  per  cent  to  20.9  per  cent  of 
all  its  negroes.  In  several  of  the  counties  in  the  last  years 
before  the  civil  war  the  labor  supply  was  insufficient  to  meet 
the  demand,  although  no  doubt  in  places;  the  failure  was* 
partly  due  to  unwillingness  of  negroes  to  do  all  that  was 
asked.4 

For  skilled  labor  no  less  than  common  labor  the  people 
depended  upon  the  negroes.  In  the  provincial  era  the  me- 
chanical trades  had  been  carried  on  by  white  men  and  by 
negroes  who  were  mainly  slaves.5     But  with  the  growth  of 

xCf.  Patuxent  Iron  Works  Journals  A  and  B,  1774-85;  Elk  Forge 
Ledger  G,  1812-13 ;  Cornwall  Furnace  Journal  M,  1760-62. 

3  Md.  Col.  JourH  vol.  vi,  pp.  71-72;  68  Niles  Register,  p.  332. 

%Cf.  Baltimore  American,  June  9,  10,  1859;  Somerset  Union,  Feb.  21, 
i860;  27th  Annual  Report  of  Amer.  Anti-Slavery  Society,  p.  210; 
Gross,  A  Few  Thoughts  to  Mr.  Jacobs,  p.  4;  Easton  Gazette,  May  7, 
1859. 

*  Cf.  Governor  HickJs  Inaugural  Address,  p.  13.  Also  letter  from 
"  East  Maryland  "  in  Easton  Gazette,  May  7,  1859.  The  writer  of  this 
letter  complained  that  "during  the  busy  season  of  the  year  the  farmers 
are  compelled  to  procure  laborers  from  the  cities  at  enormous  expense 
of  time  and  money,  for  these  negroes  can  not  foe  induced  to  work,"  so 
long  as  they  could  live  !by  other  means. 

*A  slave  carpenter  was  freed  in  Queen  Anne's  in  1749.  Another 
negro  in  St.  Mary's  was  freed  two  years  earlier  and  endowed  by  his 
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the  slave  population  the  proportion  of  whites  apparently 
declined  excepting  in  Baltimore  and  Western  Maryland. 
Some  of  the  slaves  "  hired  their  time  "  and  worked  as  f  ree^ 
men,  and  some  were  able  by  self -purchase  and  by  grace  of 
their  owners'  favor  to  become  legally  free.  Within  two 
decades  after  the  revolution  at  least  fourteen  such  negroes 
had  been  freed  in  eight  of  the  counties/  and  still  others  were 
added  to  their  number  by  means  of  the  training  dispensed 
under  the  apprenticeship  system. 

The  city  of  Baltimore  was  the  chief  labor  market  of  the 
state.  Its  varied  employments  and  higher  wages  attracted 
laborers  from  all  of  the  counties.  But  through  apprentic- 
ing negro  children  to  the  trades  it  also  trained  up  artizans 
from  its  own  population.  Between  1794  and  1820  about 
one-third  of  all  the  colored  children  bound  out  by  the  county 
orphans'  court  were  assigned  to  the  skilled  trades.2  There- 
after the  proportion  among  new  apprentices  was  somewhat 
reduced,  but  the  change  did  not  of  itself  affect  the  training 
and  subsequent  activities  of  those  already  bound  out.  The 
city  directories  from  the  year  18 19  onward,3  although  not 
conclusive  as  to  numbers  engaged  in  any  trade,  show  both 

master  with  all  the  "  earphind'or's  .  .  .  showmaker's  (sic)  .  .  .  and 
cooper's  tools  "  with  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  work.  Maryland 
Wills,  Lib.  DD  no.  7,  pp.  476,  520. 

1  Anne  Arundel  Wills,  Lib.  TG  no.  1,  p.  55;  Lib.  JG  no.  1,  pp.  221, 
361;  Lib.  JG  no.  2,  p.  144;  Cecil  Wills,  Lib.  6,  p.  239;  Harford  Wills, 
Lib.  6,  p.  239 ;  Harford  Wills,  Lib.  AJ  no.  2,  p.  183 ;  Montgomery  Land 
Records,  Lib.  E,  p.  632;  Queen  Anne's  Wills,  Lib.  WHN  no.  3,  p.  191 ; 
Lib.  SCT,  p.  183;  Queen  Anne's  Land  Recs.,  Lib.  SCT  no.  5,  p.  31 1 
Somerset  Wills,  Lib.  EB  no.  5,  p.  60;  Talbot  Wills,  Lib.  JB  no.  3,  p. 
297;  Lib.  JB  no.  5,  p.  318;  Dorchester  Deeds,  Lib.  HD  no.  6,  p.  23; 
Md.  Jour.,  Aug.  3,  1787. 

1  Cf.  e.  g.  Indentures,  Lib.  WB  no.  1,  pp.  171,  236,  269,  328,  330,  353, 
427;  Lib.  WB  no.  2,  pp.  276,  350,  422,  498,  539,  578,  637. 

'The  Directory  for  1819  was  apparently  the  first  that  attempted  to 
classify  occupations  of  persons  with  names  listed. 
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a  wide  and  an  enlarging  range  of  negro  activities,  and  in 
certain  branches  increases  in  numbers  that  more  than  kept 
pace  with  the  growth  of  the  city's  negro  population. 
Among  them  were  to  be  found 

barbers,  cigar-makers,  ship-carpenters, 

blacksmiths,  comb-makers,  ship- joiners, 

a  brass  founder,  coopers,  shoemakers, 

bricklayers,  mantua-makers,  a  stone-mason, 

butchers,  milliners,  a  stone-cutter, 

broom-makers,  musicians,  tailors, 

brush-makers,  painters,  a  wheelwright, 

cabinet-makers,  plasterers,  a  whip-maker, 

carpenters,  a  plumber,  a  sawyer  and 

caulkers,  rope-makers,  a  whitesmith, 
cordwainers, 

The  following  table  is  compiled  from  the  city  directories : 

Number  in  Trade  at  Date  Given 
1810        18 31     1840-41     1856        i860 

Blacksmiths    8  13  18  29  30 

Barbers    18  12  45  86  117 

Caulkers    14  3?  3$  75  74 

The  numbers  in  each  grew  to  some  extent  according  to  the 
demand  but  were  also  affected  by  the  increasing  competi- 
tion of  the  whites,  from  whose  labor  organizations  the 
negroes  were  sometimes  excluded.1  As  ship-carpenters, 
brick-masons,  coopers,  cordwainers  and  shoemakers  the 
negroes  played  a  useful  part.  But  they  were  most  promin- 
ent in  barbering,  blacksmithing  and  caulking.  In  the  first 
and  last  of  these  it  is  said  that  they  furnished  nearly  all  the 
labor,  until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,2  that  they 
were  unexcelled  as  horse-shoers  and  that  they  retained  a  con- 
siderable share  in  the  general  trade  of  blacksmithing. 

1  Cf.  Baltimore  Charter  Records,  Lib.  ED  no.  2,  p.  413. 
1  Hall,  Baltimore,  pp.  235-36. 
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The  relative  importance  of  negro  mechanics  and  skilled 
workmen  was  greater  in  the  counties  than  in  the  city.  This 
was  particularly  true  in  Southern  Maryland  and  the  Eastern 
Shore,  where  the  dependence  upon  negro  labor  in  general 
was  greatest.  In  these  counties  the  demands  were  smaller, 
the  variety  of  trades  was  correspondingly  narrower,  and 
there  was  a  tendency  to  promote  versatility  rather  than 
specialization.  A  few  individuals  attained  proficiency  in 
several  trades  each.  Thus  in  Talbot  County  a  certain  negro 
who  was  a  shoemaker  by  trade  at  times  turned  boat-builder, 
wagon-maker,  wheel-wright  and  general  wood-workman. 
Anne  Arundel,  Cecil  and  Kent  each  had  a  nearly  similar 
case.  Many  more  persons  practised  each  a  single  trade  with 
a  second  as  accessory,  combining,  for  instance,  blacksmith- 
ing  and  wagon-making,  carpentry  and  cabinet-making  or 
carpentry  and  shoemaking.  The  trades  most  commonly  re- 
presented were  'barbering,  blacksmithing,  shoemaking,  car- 
pentry and  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Eastern  Shore  whip- 
sawing.1  In  some  places  the  shoemakers  worked  in  fixed 
places.  In  the  country  districts,  however,  they  often  went 
from  farm  to  farm,  making  at  each  place  the  supply  of 
shoes  from  leather  furnished  by  the  master  of  the  premises. 
A  group  of  five  shoemakers,  all  members  of  one  family, 
worked  in  Talbot  County.2  At  Chestertown  and  Cambridge 
the  principal  butchers  just  before  the  war  were  negroes. 
There  were  negro  plasterers  in  nearly  every  part  of  the 
state  and  negro  ship-wrights  and  caulkers  at  the  ship-yards 
in  the  tide-water  districts.    At  Ellicott's  Mills  a  negro  cooper 

lCf.  Queen  Anne's  Land  Records,  Lib.  iSTW  no.  7,  pp.  31,  201,  214; 
Wills,  Lib.  S'CT,  p.  183 ;  Lit),  TCE  no.  2,  p.  12 ;  Orphans'  Court  Min- 
utes, Dec.  4,  1813;  June  10,  1815,  and  Jan.  10,  1824;  Talbot  Land  Recs., 
Lib.  33,  p.  105 ;  Lib.  39,  p.  10 ;  Lib.  49,  pp.  204-05 ;  Lib.  50,  p.  527 ;  Md. 
Col.  Jour.,  vol.  i,  p.  319. 

1  They  were  a  father,  two  sons  and  two  sons  of  one  of  the  latter. 
Their  reputed  capacity  was  thirty-seven  pairs  of  shoes  a  week. 
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made  the  barrels  for  the  flour  and  grist  of  the  miller  and 
two  negro  harness-makers  received  a  liberal  patronage 
among  all  classes  of  users  of  harness.  Other  trades  re- 
presented here  and  there  were  brick-laying,  hewing  and 
whip-sawing. 

In  some  trades  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  service  inde- 
pendent negro  laborers  worked  under  the  piece  system. 
This  was  true,  for  instance,  of  many  barbers,  of  some 
blacksmiths  and  other  mechanics,  of  wood-cutters  and  whip- 
sawyers  and  of  some  foundry-men  and  forge-men.  But 
it  was  otherwise  where  continuous  employment  at  the  same 
work  was  demanded.  Freedom  seemed  to  imply  as  great  a 
voice  for  negroes  as  for  white  men  in  engaging  their  service. 
But  in  communities  served  almost  wholly  by  slaves  very 
little  was  known  about  free  labor  conditions  by  either 
negroes  or  whites.1  There  were  then  no  truly  free  labor 
customs  to  serve  as  a  guide  for  the  freed  negroes.  In  fact 
the  environment  seemed  to  foster  the  preservation  of 
the  conditions  existing  before  they  became  free.  It  was 
particularly  tenacious  in  the  agricultural  sections  which 
made  up  most  of  the  state.  The  land-holders  also  had  an 
advantage  of  which  they  made  liberal  use  to  secure  their 
own  interests  when  employing  free  negroes.  They  offered 
arrangements  which  were  strikingly  like  those  of  involun- 
tary servitude  and  which  could  not  be  lightly  avoided  by  the 
workmen.  The  negroes  on  their  part  felt  that  they  were 
no  longer  to  be  treated  as  slaves,  but  their  lack  of  tactical 
advantages  left  them  impotent  in  bargaining.2  They  needed 
to  be  supplied  with  the  means  to  live,  they  would  not  strike 
out  to  the  frontiers  to  get  them,  they  cherished  the  con- 

1  A  sidelight  on  this  view  is  seen  in  the  instrument  recorded  in  the 
Somerset  Land  Records,  Lib.  K,  pp.  1 17-18. 

2  Supra,  pp.  30  and  130. 
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tinuance  of  the  doles  and  other  things  they  had  been  ac- 
customed to  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  whites  and  they  pre- 
ferred to  trust  to  the  whites  to  help  them  to  get  on.  Ac- 
cordingly they  acquiesced  in  the  terms  that  were  offered. 
Some  of  their  number,  to  be  sure,  attempted  to  take  time 
off  and  quit  their  contracts  without  sufficient  cause.  There- 
by they  put  their  employers  to  inconvenience  and  caused 
much  wrath  but  failed  to  change  the  customs  governing 
their  working  conditions.  Free  labor  customs,  therefore, 
compromised  with,  rather  than  supplanted,  those  of  slavery, 
until  other  outside  factors  were  introduced. 

For  the  slaves  the  duration  of  service  was  for  life,  or 
less  if  the  masters  so  willed  it.  For  the  bond  servants  it 
was  for  terms  of  years,  although  subject  to  termination 
earlier  for  sufficient  cause.  The  contract  laborers,  how- 
ever, were  bound  to  work  only  so  long  as  they  had  agreed 
to  work.  The  objects  of  such  contracts,  as  seen  by  em- 
ployers of  free  negroes,  were  to  assure  the  use  of  the  labor 
throughout  the  crop  and  harvest  seasons.  Hence  on  the 
farms  both  free  negroes  and  hired  slaves  were  commonly 
employed  from  "  Christmas  to  Christmas,"  or  as  in  Cecil 
County  for  terms  of  nine  or  ten  months  each.  But  extra 
hands  at  harvest  time  and  other  busy  seasons  were  hired 
for  shorter  terms,  as  by  the  day,  or  week,  or  until  the  crop 
had  been  put  away.  In  the  eighteenth  century  f  oundrymen 
and  forge-men  were  likewise  hired  and  paid  for  shorter 
terms.1  As  to  the  other  features  of  contracts,  as  constancy 
in  service,  attendance  during  sickness,  time  of  payment  and 
subordination  to  authority,  the  treatment  of  adults  was  not 
far  different  from  that  of  apprenticed  children  and  of 
slaves  also. 

1  Cf.  Elkridge  Furnace  Journal  CC,  pp.  4,  56,  74.  79  \  Cornwall  Fur- 
nace Journal  N,  pp.  77,  83,  85,  107,  266,  270,  283,  322;  Hopewell  Forge 
Journal  T,  pp.  63,  103,  122. 
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Regarding  the  quality  of  negro  labor  it  was  difficult  to 
speak  without  racial  bias.  Some  facts  about  it  seem  clear 
nevertheless.  In  the  provincial  period  it  was  deemed  inferior 
to  that  of  the  whites x  but  for  reasons  already  given  it  was 
strongly  established  in  place  of  white  labor.  After  the  revo- 
lution had  passed  it  won  the  highest  favor  it  ever  enjoyed, 
as  emancipation  sentiment  was  being  asserted  strongly  and 
it  was  purposed  to  give  the  freed  negroes  a  chance  to  carry 
on  the  trades  and  by  their  industry  to  demonstrate  the  wis- 
dom of  the  policy  of  free  manumission.  The  results  were 
significant.  As  tonsorial  artists  negroes  were  hardly  sur- 
passed by  any  in  the  state.  In  the  counties  they  continued 
doing  repair  work  as  blacksmiths,  as  rough  carpenters — ■ 
building  gates,  fences  and  out-buildings — and  making  into 
shoes  the  rough  leather  of  the  native  tanneries  in  cases 
where  fit  and  finish  were  not  the  most  exquisite.  Someu 
times  they  performed  the  nicer  work  O'f  the  different  trades. ' 
In  course  of  time  they  were  superseded  in  part  by  the 
whites.*  They  probably  made  slow  progress  in  what  was 
left  to  them,  but  they  were  confined  chiefly  to  farm,  house- 
hold and  common  labor.  Their  partial  success  as  a  labor 
force  resulted  in  causing  a  vacating  of  pursuits  by  the  emi- 
gration of  whites4  which  continued  to  deplete  the  white 
population  of  some  of  the  counties  until  as  late  as  1850.  In 
the  counties  on  the  Pennsylvania  border  and  in  Somerset 
and  Worcester,  however,  such  depletion  as  occurred  from 
this  cause  came  before  1820,  and  excepting  in  Harford  and 
Worcester,  before  1810.    These  counties,  especially  those  in 

1  Supra,  pp.  7-8. 

3  Cf.  Md.  Col.  Jour.,  vol.  iii,  p.  80;  vol.  v,  p.  361. 

•  Op.  cit.,  vol.  i,  pp.  225-26 ;  vol.  vi,  pp.  71,  73,  74 ;  Md.  Pub.  Docs., 
1852  L,  p.  4;  34th  Ann.  Report  of  American  Colonization  Society,  p.  57. 

4  Cf.  History  and  Statistics  of  Maryland,  Seventh  Census  of  United 
States,  p.  20. 
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the  north,  together  with  Baltimore  City,  prospered  in  in- 
dustry, while  the  rest  of  the  state  complained  of  stagnation 
and  retrogression.1  The  increasing  quantities  of  both  skil- 
led and  common  labor  were  done  largely  by  the  whites. 
Their  progressive  agriculture  which  abandoned  the  ancient 
staple  tobacco  and  their  other  industries,  for  whose  prod- 
ucts Maryland  had  formerly  looked  to  outside  sources,  were 
established  and  carried  on  mainly  by  white  labor.  The 
reason  for  the  course  taken  in  these  things  was  apparently 
that  white  labor  was  superior  in  the  competition  between 
races. 

The  absence  of  free  labor  customs,  left  the  determination 
of  the  compensation  of  negro  laborers  to  the  factors  that 
were  present.  Custom  had  rewarded  the  slave  with  main- 
tenance, and  the  bond-servant  with  maintenance,  freedom 
dues  and  sometimes  with  the  payment  in  addition  of  a 
nominal  wage  or  redemption  money.  The  occasional  gratui- 
ties in  the  case  of  either  could  hardly  have  been  regarded  as 
compensations.  A  few  negroes  voluntarily  submitted  them- 
selves to  a  nominal  slavery,2  and  others  were  subjected  ta 
temporary  "  slavery "  by  orders  of  the  courts.3  This 
slavery,  however,  was  apparently  very  like  indentured  servi- 
tude, many  of  whose  features  were  copied  in  the  long-term 
contracts  of  the  free  negroes.  The  basic  thing  in  making 
compensation  was  maintenance,  while  in  compensating  rural 
workers  and  domestic  servants  about  equal  emphasis  was  laid 

1  Md.  Pub.  Docs.,  1841  H,  pp.  3-5. 

1  Dorchester  Deeds,  Lib.  BR  no.  6,  pp.  5,  175 ;  Worcester  Deeds,  Lib. 
K,  p.  187 ;  Lib.  GMH  no.  3,  p.  537 ;  Lib-  GM;H  no.  9,  P-  261.  The  last 
cited  refers  to  a  case  of  submission  to  life  slavery  in  consideration  of 
the  negro's  debts.  Cf.  also  Kent  Bonds,  Indentures  etc.,  lib.  io,  p.  152. 
Montgomery  Land  Records,  Lib.  BIS  no.  2,  p.  226. 

*  Cf.  supra,  chapter  on  Legal  (Status,  pp.  35-37 ;  Baltimore  Sun,  Feb. 
20,  i860. 
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upon  maintenance  and  nominal  wages.  Thus  we  find  the  col- 
loquial "  victuals  and  clothes  "  of  the  Eastern  Shore  counties. 
With  these  as  a  partial  reward  for  their  work  the  free  negroes 
were  fed,  housed  and  clothed  much  like  the  slaves.  Accord- 
ingly they  ate  and  slept  at  the  house's  of  their  employers,  or  if 
their  numbers  were  too  large  for  that,  in  "  quarters  "  where 
they  received  the  contractual  or  customary  allowances.  A! 
bushel  of  meal  and  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds  of  meat 
formed  a  mean  monthly  allowance  for  food  for  a  laborer. 
The  clothing  allowed  for  a  man,  as  for  instance  in  Worcester 
County,  consisted  of  a  winter  suit,  hat,  pair  of  shoes,  two 
shirts  and  pair  of  trousers;  and  in  Queen  'Anne's,  of  Kersey 
coat  and  trousers,  summer  trousers,  hat,  two  Oznaburg 
shirts,  a  pair  of  shoes  and  pair  of  stockings.  Additional 
articles  were  to  be  purchased  out  of  earnings  or  awarded  a9 
gratuities.  It  was  usual  to  give  out  a  considerable  part  of 
the  clothing  and  to  pay  any  remainder  of  unpaid  wages 
owing  just  before  the  Christmas  holidays. 

The  rates  of  nominal  wages  are  indicated  in  the  tables 
just  given.  The  data  given  is  incomplete  for  the  period  ex- 
piring before  1850.  It  indicates,  however,  a  considerable 
variation  in  the  wages  paid  in  different  parts  of  the  state 
and  a  higher  scale  of  money  wages  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  especially  in  the  northern  and  western 
counties,  than  at  the  close  of  the  revolution.1  The  rise  in 
the  currency  value  of  labor  was  in  part  offset  by  a  like 
rise  in  that  of  other  things. 

The  diversity  of  wage  conditions  was  partly  due  to  the 
differences  in  natural  resources  in  different  parts  of  the 
state  but  perhaps  mainly  to  the  differences  in  the  character 
of  the  laboring  population.  Laborers  of  either  race  seem 
to  have  drawn  substantially  the  same  wages  for  work  of 

1  Cf.  Carey,  Slavery  in  Maryland,  pp.  31-32;  Md.  Pub.  Docs.,  1843  M, 
and  1845  G. 
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the  same  kind  and  amount.  Both  the  two  races  nowhere 
stood  together  long  on  a  par  with  each  other.  The  changes 
that  occurred  in  either  wages  or  other  relations  in  progres- 
sive industries  generally  turned  out  to  the  advantage  of  the 
whites.  And  as  a  consequence  of  their  efficiency  they  re- 
ceived higher  wages  than  the  negroes.1  Now  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  the  helpless  free  negroes  were  pecu- 
liarly oppressed  in  their  labor.  It  is  undeniable  that  the 
whites  often  took  advantage  of  their  superior  position  to 
practice  frauds  upon  them  and  treated  them  with  injustice.2 
They  often  acted  so  towards  white  men  as  well.  More- 
over, some  labor  organizations:,  savings  associations  and 
building  and  loan  associations  extended  their  benefits  to 
white  persons  only.3  Again  negro  evidence  was  not  fully 
available  against  whites  in  redressing  injuries  in  the  courts, 
and  in  seeking  justice  in  general  the  negroes  were  subject 
to  the  same  disadvantages  that  have  been  common  to  the 
humbler  classes.  'But  the  proposals  deliberately  to  hamper 
negro  enterprise  by  statutory  exclusion  of  negroes  from 
certain  trades,  by  avoidance  of  their  land  titles  or  by  general 
re-enslavement  either  failed  to  pass  the  legislature,  or  such 
as  were  passed  went  the  way  of  the  colonization  fiasco. 
Such  narrowing  of  the  field  of  their  activities  as  occurred  in 
manual  employments  seemed  to  be  due  to  the  preference 
of  employers  for  the  more  efficient  white  labor,  while  in 
clerical  and  professional  capacities  it  was  mainly  due  to  the 
same  cause  and  only  secondarily  to  racial  bias.     In  this1 

1  Letter  of  General  Harper  to  E.  B.  Caldwell,  pp.  8-10.  Hall,  Address 
to  the  Free  People  of  Color  of  Maryland,  p.  3 ;  Md.  Col.  Jour.,  vol.  vi, 
pp.  70-71 ;  Md.  Pub.  Docs.,  1834,  pp.  8-9,  and  1843  M,  p.  47.  Genius  of 
Universal  Emancipation,  vol.  ii,  p.  10.    Somerset  Union,  Feb.  21,  i860. 

3  Cf.  Somerset  Union,  loc.  cit. 

■  Baltimore  Charter  Record,  Lib.  ED  no.  1,  pp.  232,  240,  245,  252,  272, 
319,  322,  419,  455;  Lib.  ED  no.  2,  p.  451 ;  Lib.  GES  no.  4,  PP-  13,  *7>  23, 
29,  60,  99,  107.     Brackett,  Negro  in  Maryland,  p.  188. 
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course  the  Maryland  employers  were  following  the  lead  of 
those  of  the  northern  states. 

It  was  stated  above  that  free  negroes  sometimes  engaged 
in  business  affairs  on  their  own  account.  The  callings  thus 
entered  were  chiefly  farming,  trading,  catering  and  shop- 
keeping,  most  important  of  which  in  point  of  numbers  en- 
gaged was  the-  first.  They  carried  on  truck-gardening  and 
farming  both  as  proprietors  and  as  tenants  of  other  pro- 
prietors. They  followed  the  example  of  the  whites  both  in 
the  choice  of  crops  and  in  the  methods  of  cultivation,  and 
their  imitations  here  succeeded  to  about  the  same  extent  as 
they  succeeded  in  competing  with  white  laborers  when  work- 
ing for  wages.  In  nearly  every  county  a  few  of  them  pros- 
pered. Some  built  up  good  estates.  The  number  who 
thus  rose  above  the  shiftless  multitude  increased  consider- 
ably between  1800  and  i860.1 

Notwithstanding  their  lack  of  material  resources  and 
credit  the  negroes  played  a  small  role  in  business  affairs 
which  was  much  heralded  among  the  whites.  They  en- 
gaged in  two  forms  of  trading,  selling  farm  and  truck  pro- 
duce,  and  huckstering  and  marketing.  They  were  often 
accused  of  foul  practice  in  both,  but  more  especially  in  the 
former.  In  fact  it  was  reputed  that  there  was  a  constant 
traffic  in  stolen  farm  produce  in  which  negroes  were  credited 
with  a  large  part.2  The  scenes  in  which  it  originated  were 
chiefly  the  forest-shrouded  bays  and  inlets  of  the  tide-water 
districts.  Here  water-craft  stole  into  appointed  recesses 
at  night-fall,  dropped  anchor,  received  their  freights  from 

1  Cf.  infra,  pp.  174-75,  chapter  on  Property  Holdings.  In  the  Balti- 
more City  directories  are  indicated  for  1819  two  negro  gardeners,  in 
1824  six,  in  1831  twelve,  in  1841  and  1850  four  each,  and  in  i860  five. 

2  Letter  of  General  Harper  to  E.  B.  Caldwell,  p.  10 ;  H.  Del.  Jour., 
1844,  p.  106.  Supra,  pp.  101-02,  chapter  on  Legal  Status.  Also  Amer. 
Farmer,  vol.  i,  p.  99.    Oral  tradition  also  relates  much  about  this  trade. 
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persons  on  land  and  steered  themselves  away  before  day- 
break. The  operations  were  facilitated  by  the  cooperation 
of  slaves  who  helped  to  smooth  the  way  to  their  masters' 
store-houses  from  which  the  spoils  were  taken.  Attempts 
at  preventive  legislation  failed  to  check  the  growth  of  the 
practice.  It  seems,  however,  that  reports  grossly  exag- 
gerated the  extent  of  such  trade,  and  of  such  as  was 
carried  on  much  was  no  doubt  done  with  the  help  or 
at  the  instigation  of  white  men  who  reaped  the  major  part 
of  its  profits.  Kidnaping  negroes  to  sell  as  slaves,  a  prac- 
tice in  which  a  few  negroes  acted  as  decoys,  was  a  shocking 
form  of  illicit  traffic.1  Huckstering,  hawking  and  market- 
ing required  small  capital  and  were  suited  to  the  negroes' 
tastes.  They  were  pursued  chiefly  by  some  of  the  more 
enterprising  who  resided  in  the  environs  of  the  cities  and 
towns.  Thus  Baltimore  in  1824  and  1831  had  eighteen 
hucksters,  in  1841  thirteen,  in  1850  twenty  and  in  i860 
forty-one.  Garden  and  dairy  products,  eggs  and  poultry 
were  the  chief  things  disposed  in  this  trade.  In  some  com- 
munities fish  and  oysters  were  added  to  the  list. 

Another  form  of  negro  business  enterprise  was  seen  in 
catering  and  restaurant-keeping.  They  were  not  open  to 
the  same  objections  that  were  raised  against  negro  grog- 
shops.2 On  the  contrary  some  of  them  were  habitually 
patronized  by  the  whites,  as  they  represented  a  proper  ex- 
ercise of  a  business  in  which  the  excellence  of  their  man- 
agers was  acknowledged.  Passing  mention  should  be  made 
of  the  cake-shops  and  booths  that  were  often  located  on 
vacant  lots  in  the  towns,  or  at  convenient  places  on  camp- 
meeting  and  picnic  grounds.  Their  keepers  dispensed  pat- 
ties, other  delicacies  and  sometimes  more  substantial  foods. 

1  Cj.  26  Niles  Register,  p.  96. 

*  Cf.  Laws,   1827,  ch.  29;   183 1,  ch.  323;  1852,  ch.   288;   chapter  on 
Xegal  Status,  supra,  pp.  103-04;  Baltimore  American,  May  21,  1859. 
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Catering  for  picnics  and  banquets  and  keeping  ice-cream 
saloons  were  done  chiefly  by  negroes,  until  near  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century  when  a  part  of  such  business  in 
Baltimore  fell  to  the  whites.  In  some  of  the  counties  the 
best  restaurants  were  conducted  by  negroes.  One  each  at 
Chestertown,  Easton  and  Princess  Anne  was  favored  by 
general  public  patronage  and  often  graced  by  the  presence 
of  the  elite  circles  of  the  Eastern  Shore.  The  first  chief 
steward  of  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis 
was  a  free  negro.1 

Retail  shop-keeping  was  more  difficult  for  negroes  to 
enter  than  either  of  the  other  forms  of  business  mentioned. 
Nevertheless  some  negroes  who  had  been  employed  at  or 
about  retail  shops  and  others  who  had  served  apprentice^ 
ships  for  that  purpose  turned  to  merchandizing.2  The  city 
of  Baltimore  is  here  again  the  principal  center  of  interest  in 
the  state.  The  earliest  advertisement  of  a  negro's  business 
I  have  found  in  Maryland  was  that  of  the  Union  Blacking 
Shop  advertised  in  the  Baltimore  American  in  the  year 
1809.3  Its  proprietor  prospered  well  for  one  of  his  race.4 
His  venture  was  followed  by  others  by  whom  several  dif- 
ferent lines  of  goods  were  handled.  The  following  table, 
compiled  from  the  city  directories,  gives  a  partial  indication 

1  Cf.  Laws,  1847,  ch.  133. 

■  Cf.  Baltimore  Indentures,  Lib.  WB  no.  6,  p.  127;  Lib.  WiB  no.  8, 
p.  1 ;  Lib.  WB  no.  10,  p.  366 ;  Lib.  DMP  no.  16,  p.  107 ;  Baltimore  Or- 
phans' Court  Minutes,  Lib.  13,  p.  76;  Anne  Arundel  Orphans'  Court 
Minutes,  Lib.  217,  p.  186. 

8  Issue  of  Jan,  31,  1809.  The  proprietor  announced  to  his  "  friends 
and  fellow-citizens  "  that  he  had  discovered  "  a  blacking*,  in  point  of 
utility  and  elegance,  not  to  be  surpassed  in  North  America."  He  had 
also  a  powder  for  cleaning  plate  excelling  any  ever  before  offered  to 
the  public.  Cf.  his  will  in  the  Baltimore  Wills,  Lib.  WiB  no.  10,  p.  343; 
Lib.  WB  no.  11,  pp.  603-05.  He  disposed  of  a  moderate  fortune,  a  part 
of  which  apparently  came  as  a  legacy  in  1817.  He  was  a  leader  among 
his  people  in  the  city. 
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of  these  activities.1  Many  of  these  were  apparently  unsuc- 
cessful. But  failure  was  not  a  necessary  consequence  of  en- 
gaging in  merchandizing,  for  a  respectable  negro  tobacconist 
and  cigar-maker  in  "  Old  Town,"  Baltimore,  continued  in 
his  chosen  business  from  1833  till  as  late  as  1859.*  Out- 
side of  Baltimore  also*  were  several  respectable  negro  mer- 
chants. At  Easton  in  18 19  a  West  Indian  Negro  was  ad- 
vertizing a  variety  of  fruits,  provisions,  meats,  hard  and 
soft  drinks  and  sporting  goods.*  About  ten  years  later  his 
creditors  closed  up  his  business  and  even  sold  the  property 
of  the  negroes'  church  to  satisfy  their  demands.4  In  the 
last  decade  before  the  general  emancipation  several  pro- 
minent negro  merchants  appeared.  One  was  a  well-to-do 
tobacconist  at  Annapolis,  a  second  a  versatile  variety  store- 
keeper, ship-owner,  and  mariner  of  Chestertown,  a  third  a 
prosperous  merchant  at  Salisbury  whose  business  seemed 
to  keep  up  well  till  he  was  prosecuted  for  having  possession 

1  1810    1824-27  1831     1841     1850     i860 

Confectioners   o  1  1  2  8  17 

Druggists  o  o  o  o  o  2 

Feed  stores  1  o  o  1  2  1 

Flour  merchant   o  1  o  o  o  o 

Grocers    o  1  7  1  3  3 

Milliners o  1  o  1  3  o 

Tobacconists   1  o  o  4  2  1 

Wholesale  dry  goods  dealer  . .  o  o  o  1  o  o 

*  Cf.  Varle,  View  of  Baltimore,  1833,  p.  162 ;  Md.  Col.  Jour.,  vol.  ix, 
p.  88.  The  firm  name  of  Burley  and  Jones  as  dealers  in  feed  occurred 
in  successive  directories  for  a  number  of  years. 

3  Republican  Star  and  Eastern  Shore  General  Advertiser,  Dec.  7, 
1819  to  Feb.  1,  1820.  Also  Nov.  14  to  Dec.  5,  1820,  April  29  to  May  6, 
1823,  and  Sept.  13-20,  1835. 

4  Talbot  Land  Records,  Lib.  48,  p.  427 ;  Lib.  49,  pp.  400-02.  A  report 
of  long  currency  among  the  negroes  was  that  "white  clerks"  in  the 
shop  had  robbed  this  store  from  the  inside  and  ruined  its  proprietor. 
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of  a  copy  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin "  and 
financially  ruined.  But  all  of  these  were  eclipsed  by  the 
career  of  Captain  Robert  Henry  of  Pocornoke  City.  Several 
years  before  the  war  broke  out  he  became  a  partner  with 
a  southern  gentleman  in  a  general  store.  He  also  owned 
and  operated  some  small  vessels  plying  in  the  trade  between 
Baltimore  and  points  on  the  peninsula.  He  won  a  re- 
markable reputation  for  probity  and  enterprise  and  con- 
tinued in  his  business  until  his  death  in  1898. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  labor  conditions  the  history 
of  Maryland  free  negroes  may  be  divided  into  two  periods, 
one  before  and  the  other  after  the  war  of  18 12-14.  It  has 
been  seen  above  that  the  systems  of  slavery  and  bond-servi- 
tude prevailed  in  the  province  and  that  the  latter  had  largely 
passed  into  history  when  the  revolution  came  on.  After 
the  revolution  for  a  time  white  labor  seemed  to  decline, 
while  the  growth  of  slavery,  in  numbers  at  least,  continued 
until  after  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  During 
that  same  period  a  great  number  of  negroes  were  set  free 
from  slavery.  Those  who  were  thus  freed  remained  for 
the  most  part  in  the  communities  where  they  had  resided  as 
slaves  and  worked  in  the  midst  of  the  slaves  in  the  manner 
already  described.  Their  employers  generally  wished  them 
well,  advised,  aided  and  encouraged  them  and  sought  to 
give  them  a  chance  to  prove  their  efficiency  as  free  labor- 
ers. They  were  further  favored  by  the  prevalence  of 
slavery  whose  stigmatization  of  manual  labor  caused  many 
of  the  whites  to  retire  before  the  advance  rather  than 
attempt  to  compete  with  them  directly.  Wherever  the 
whites  did  not  compete  strongly,  acute  prejudices  due  to  the 
color  line  did  not  manifest  themselves  prominently.     Ap- 

1  Cross,  A  Few  Thoughts  to  Mr.  Jacobs,  p.  4.  Cf.  Md.  Cot.  Jour., 
vol.  2,  p.  73 ;  vol.  6,  p.  74.    Letter  of  J.  H.  B.  Latrobe. 
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parently  the  negroes  might  have  monopolized  the  pursuits 
of  manual  labor,  had  they  used  their  opportunity  to  the  ful- 
lest extent.  As  it  was  they  improved  their  situation  some- 
what but  the  majority  of  their  number  were  not  strikingly 
superior  to  the  slaves.  It  appeared,  therefore,  that  they  had 
not  shared  well  in  the  boasted  boon  of  liberty  resulting  from 
the  gloriously  achieved  American  independence.  They 
seemed  to  remain  essentially  the  same  kind  of  economic  labor 
force  for  whose  employment  and  utilization  the  whites  were 
still  to  be  responsible.1  Colonial  conditions,  as  told  in  the 
growth  of  servile  labor,  were  thus  protracted  for  a  genera- 
tion after  the  revolution. 

But  this  tendency  did  not  prevail  to  the  same  extent  over 
the  whole  of  the  state.  As  early  as  the  time  of  the  revo- 
lution the  growing  city  of  Baltimore  was  becoming  a  free 
labor  center.  Free  negroes  also  had  begun  to  congregate 
there,  but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  growth  of  the  urban 
laboring  classes  consisted  of  whites.  That  condition  was 
permanent.  On  the  other  hand  sixteen  of  the  counties 
actually  lost  in  numbers  of  whites,  although  after  a  time 
seven  of  these  overcame  such  losses.  And  after  1820  all 
the  counties  on  the  Pennsylvania  border  and  Anne  Arundel, 
Somerset  and  Worcester  gained  appreciably  more  in  whites 
than  in  free  negroes.  The  causes  of  the  changes  are  found 
in  the  industrial  expansion  that  followed  the  Peace  of  Ghent. 
Industries  were  established  affording  unprecedented  de-4 
mands  for  labor  for  which  whites  were  desired  and  efforts 
were  made  to  check  their  migration  to  the  frontiers.2  At 
the  same  time  European  immigrants  in  large  numbers  were 
attracted  to  United  States,  part  of  them  coming  to  Mary- 

1  Cf.  Letter  of  General  Harper  to  E.  B.  Caldwell,  pp.  8,  10,  11 ;  Balti- 
more Sun,  Jan.  7,  1856. 

*  History   and  Statistics    of  Maryland,   Seventh  Census   of   United 
States,  p.  20. 
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land.1  They  settled  chiefly  in  Baltimore  and  in  the  north- 
ern and  western  counties,  70  per  cent  of  them  in  the  cities 
and  towns.  They  readily  engaged  in  manual  labor,  and 
owing  largely  to  their  lead  white  competition  with  negroes 
began  to  grow.  In  the  course  of  time  they  demonstrated 
their  superiority  in  work  which  had  once  been  done  almost 
wholly  by  negroes.2  As  a  consequence  certain  ominous  dis- 
placements of  negroes  with  whites- — particularly  Germans 
and  Irish — took  place  in  Baltimore.3'  The  increased  imn 
migration  at  the  middle  oif  the  century  brought  into  clearer 
light  the  progress  of  the  change.  In  1851  J.  H.  B.  Latrobe 
said: 

In  Baltimore,  my  home,  ten  years  since,  the  shipping  at  Fell's 
Point  was  loaded  by  colored  stevedores.  The  labor  in  the  coal 
yards  was  colored  labor.  In  the  rural  districts  around  Balti- 
more .  .  .  free  colored  laborers,  ten  years  since,  got  in  the 
harvests,  worked  the  mine  banks,  made  the  fences,  and  indeed 
supplied  to  a  great  extent,  all  agricultural  wants  in  this  respect. 
Now  all  this  is  changed.  The  white  man  stands  in  the  black 
man's  shoes,  or  else  is  fast  getting  into  them.* 

In  another  instance  the  same  man  said:  "In  the  rural  dis- 
trict where  I  reside  in  summer,  ten  years  ago,  I  could  not 
get  a  white  man  to  work  for  me;  now  I  can't  get  a  black 
man." 5  Furthermore  the  whites  became  jealous  of  negro 
competition  in  trades  that  had  once  been  carried  on  mainly 
by  negroes.     In  riots  against  negro  laborers  in  Baltimore 

1  The  immigration  of  foreigners  in  1820-30  was  10,552 ;  in  1831-40, 
55,322;  in  1841-50,  68,392.  Op.  cit.,  p.  20.  In  1850,  12.85  per  cent  of 
the  whole  white  population  were  of  foreign  birth. 

■  Carey,  Slavery  in  Maryland,  p.  39 ;  M d.  Col.  lour.,  vol.  ii,  p.  203. 

*  31  Niles  Register,  p.  305.  M d.  Col.  Jour.,  vol.  ii,  p.  103 ;  vol.  vi,  pp. 
71-73.     Genius  of  Universal  Emancipation,  vol.  ii,  p.  10. 

4  Md.  Col.  Jour.,  vol.  vi,  p.  71. 

5  34th  Ann.  Report  of  American  Colonization  Society,  p.  57. 
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they  imitated  the  examples  set  in  the  northern  cities.1* 
To  some  persons  who  discerned  what  was  happening  these 
things  seemed  to  portend  the  eventual  exclusion  of  negroes 
from  the  labor  field  and  their  exile  or  destruction  by 
natural  causes.2  But  the  demand  for  labor  was  generally 
sufficient  to  afford  employment  for  the  men  of  both  races. 
This  became  true  even  in  certain  of  the  slave-ridden  coun- 
ties, where  wages  suddenly  rose  a  few  years  before  the 
war.3  The  change  to  white  labor  was  neither  sudden  nor 
thorough-going,  and  it  proceeded  less  rapidly  in  the  rural 
districts  than  in  the  cities.  The  main  body  of  the  negroes 
were  quite  unperturbed  about  it.  Their  ignorance  of  causes 
and  their  experience  with  the  white  people  and  the  govern- 
ment inspired  them  with  confidence  rather  than  fears  for  the 
future.  They  declined  both  to  leave  the  state  and  to  change 
radically  from  what  they  had  been  as  a  labor  force. 

1  Cf.  Baltimore  Sun,  July  5,  1858 ;  June  28,  1859 ;  Md.  Col.  Jour.,  vol. 
i,  pp.  49-50,  225-26.  Also  Douglass,  My  Bondage  and  My  Freedom,  pp. 
311-12.  Some  negroes  even  left  the  state  in  order  to  avoid  further 
contention,  it  was  alleged.    40  Niles  Register,  pp.  452-53. 

*  34th  Ann.  Report  of  American  Colonization  Society,  p.  57;  Md. 
Pub.  Docs.,  1852  L,  p.  4.  Maryland  Schema  of  Expatriation  Examined, 
p.  9.  Md.  Col.  Jour.,  nos.  17,  18,  19  (1838).  The  efforts  to  create  a 
preference  for  white  labor  on  purely  racial  grounds  probably  did  not 
receive  much  encouragement,  although  there  is  no  doubt  that,  other 
things  being  equal,  a  white  laboring  population  would  have  been  pre- 
ferred to  the  then  existing  negroes.  Cf.  Md.  Col.  Jour.,  vol.  vi,  p.  74. 
31  Niles  Register,  p.  305.  Letter  of  General  Harper  to  E.  B.  Caldwell, 
pp.  12,  15. 

■  Baltimore  Sun,  Jan,  3,  1855;  Jan.  7,  1856;  Easton  Gazette,  May  5» 
1859. 


CHAPTER  VI 
Property — Acquisitions  and  Holdings 

In  the  preceding  chapters  it  has  (been  seen  that  the  free 
negroes  furnished  an  important  part  of  the  labor  employed 
in  Maryland  industries.  The  extent  of  their  liberties  with 
respect  to  industry  and  property  has  also  been  shown. 
Their  position  was  mainly  that  of  employees  and  their 
share  of  what  was  produced  was  small.  Their  disposal 
of  their  wages  was  prodigal  rather  than  provident,  and 
hence  they  accumulated  a  smaller  total  oif  property  than 
either  their  earnings  or  their  numbers  should  have  made 
possible.  Nevertheless  they  had  acquired  some  property 
in  several  of  the  counties  before  the  general  assessment  of 
1783,  and  after  that  time  they  increased  its  amount  much 
more  rapidly  than  their  own  numbers  increased.  As  far  as 
occasion  offered,  they  used  the  same  forms  in  acquiring  and 
the  same  tenures  in  holding  property  that  the  whites  used. 
As  to  acquisition  the  chief  concern  now  is  with  the  original 
acquisition  by  negroes  as  a  result  of  production  and  of 
transfers  from  whites  by  sales,  gifts  and  bequests. 

Whatever  a  free  negro  produced  as  a  result  of  his  own 
investment  and  management  became  his  own  property. 
The  forms  of  independent  negro  enterprises  noticed  in  the 
preceding  chapter  thus  became  the  means  of  procuring  the 
ownership  of  property  according  to  the  customs  of  the 
whites.  It  seems  probable  that  the  major  part  of  the  ac- 
cumulated property  held  by  negroes  was  acquired  as  a  result 
174  [564 
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of  such  activities.1  But  for  much  of  what  they  possessed 
they  owed  thanks  to  the  whites  no  less  than  they  owed  their 
manumission  to  the  same  class.  Wherever  this  was  true, 
the  occasion  for  transferring  things  to  them  lay  not  in  the 
circumstances  common  to  business  transactions  but  in  the 
peculiar  relations  of  the  whites  and  negroes. 

A  part  of  the  property  was  given  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding for  the  support  of  old  negroes  and  others  who  were 
unable  to  labor  for  their  own  support.  In  certain  statutes 
that  have  been  referred  to  above  it  was  forbidden  to  manu- 
mit any  negroes  who  were  above  the  age  of  fifty  years  or 
those  who  for  any  reason  could  not  earn  their  living. 
These  laws  also  required  masters  to  make  sufficient  pro- 
vision for  old  and  infirm  slaves,  failing  to  do  which  they 
were  liable  to  be  placed  under  bond  to  provide  such  support.3 
The  enforcement  of  these  rules,  aided  by  the  moral  awaken- 
ing that  attended  the  revolution,  obviously  improved  the 
average  treatment  of  superannuated  slaves.  For  although 
complaints  of  improper  treatment  and  turning  them  adrift 
wrere  renewed  for  a  time  after  1825,*  it  was  asserted  that 
such  cases  were  exceptional  in  the  middle  of  the  century  and 
after.  The  wills  furnished  abundant  evidence  of  appro- 
priations of  parts  of  estates  for  the  negroes'  benefit.  In 
1780,  for  instance,  a  citizen  of  Caroline  County  enjoined 
upon  his  wife  to  "  well  cloth  and  maintain  my  old  man 
Pompey  in  sickness  and  health  during  life."  And  sixteen 
years  later  in  Queen  Anne's  a  will  ordered  that  two  old 

1  The  property  assessed)  to  negroes  appeared  much  greater  than  the 
sum  total  of  recorded  bequests  and  gifts  discovered.  Evidence  from 
individuals  who  had  been  acquainted  with  conditions  before  the  civil 
war  corroborated  this  view. 

2  Laws,  1752,  ch.  1;  1790,  ch.  9;  1796,  ch.  67.  The  bonding  provision 
was  inserted  in  the  last  two  of  these  enactments. 

8  Genius  of  Universal  Emancipation,  Oct.  7,  1826;  37  Niles  Register ', 
p.  340.     Cf.  note  5,  supra,  p.  49. 
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negroes  should  be  kept  in  a  decent  manner.1  The  practice 
of  thus  making  both  the  dwelling-place  and  the  support  of 
old  negroes  a  charge  upon  the  general  assets  of  estates  pre- 
vailed in  many  of  the  wills.2  In  others  the  appropriations! 
for  the  purpose  were  either  to  be  derived  from  specified 
property  or  to  become  special  burdens  upon  particular  lega- 
tees or  heirs.3  The  forty  dollars  a  year  to  be  given  to  an  old 
negro  in  Kent,  in  case  he  was  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
represented  about  mean  money  value  of  such  bequests.4  Pro- 
visions were  also  sometimes  made  to  enable  old  negroes, 
whether  manumitted  or  not,  to  continue  to  occupy  particular 
places  of  abode  and  to  continue  the  exercise  of  functions  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  on  their  masters'  farms.5  But  such 
gifts  were  not  sufficient  in  any  case  to  aid  greatly  in  building 
up  material  fortunes. 

The  provisions  noted  were  only  such  as  the  law  demanded 
for  the  sake  of  protecting  the  public  interests  and  were  less 
often  extended  to  slaves  under  the  age  of  forty-five  years 

1  Wills:  Caroline,  Lib.  J'R  no.  A,  p.  42;  Queen  Anne's,  Lib.  WHN 
fro-  3,  p.  193.  Cf.  Cecil  Wills,  Lib.  8,  p.  74,  in  which  the  testamentary- 
provision  is  made  in  the  form  of  an  indenture. 

a  Cf.  e.  g.  Wills :  Baltimore,  Lib.  W,B  no.  6,  p.  241 ;  Lib.  IP!C  no.  28, 
p.  245 ;  Anne  Arundel,  Lib.  JG  no.  1,  p.  473 ;  Baltimore  County,  lib. 
JLR  no.  1,  p.  92;  Caroline,  Lib.  WAF  no.  A,  p.  399;  Cecil,  Lib.  6,  p. 
297;  Dorchester,  Lib.  TOH  no.  1,  p.  38;  Frederick,  Lib.  GME  no.  3,  p. 
82;  Harford,  Lib.  A  J  no.  2,  p.  244;  Lib.  TSlB  no.  6,  p.  82;  Howard, 
Lib.  WG  no.  1,  p.  56;  Montgomery,  Lib.  WT  of  R  no.  2,  p.  343;  Queen 
Anne's,  Lib.  TCE  no.  1,  p.  104;  Talbot,  Lib.  JiP  no.  6,  p.  300;  Wash- 
ington, Lib.  D,  p.  195;  Worcester,  Lib.  MIH  no.  27,  pp.  19-20,  80. 

8  Wills:  Baltimore,  Lib.  WB  no.  12,  p.  131 ;  Frederick,  Lib.  ,RB  no.  1, 
p.  484;  Harford,  Lib.  SR  no.  1,  p.  516;  Howard,  Lib.  WG  no.  I,  pp. 
105,  176,  251,  346;  Kent,  Lib.  10,  p.  23;  Montgomery,  Ob.  O,  p.  436; 
Talbot,  Lib.  JP  no.  5,  p.  77;  Washington,  Lib.  D,  p.  254;  Lib.  E,  p. 
274 ;  Worcester,  Lib.  MiH  no.  7,  p.  556. 

4  Kent  Wills,  loc.  cit.    Cf.  infra,  p.  181,  on  grants  of  annuities. 

•  Wills:  Anne  Arundel,  Lib.  TTS  no.  1,  p.  333 ;  Caroline,  Lib.  JR  no. 
B,  p.  138;  Frederick,  Lib.  GM  no.  1,  p.  360;  Harford,  Lib.  TSB  no.  6, 
p.  107 ;  Talbot,  lib.  JIP  no.  7,  P-  83 ;  Washington,  Lib.  E,  p.  278. 
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who  were  able  to  work  for  their  own  support.  Most  slave 
owners  gave  to  their  freedmen  but  little  more  than  was  re- 
quired of  them.  But  there  was  a  minority  who  felt  that  some- 
thing more  was  required.  To  them  the  slaves  were  depend- 
ents who  had  had  a  part  in  building  up  the  estates  on  which 
their  labor  had  been  spent  and  who>  as  a  consequence  merited 
something  more  than  mere  pittances  for  what  they  had 
done.  Their  view  was  expressed  by  one  in  Dorchester 
County  who  wished  "  to  do  what  is  right  and  becoming  " 
for  his  negroes  but  found  himself  "  after  an  experience  of 
thirty  years  as  an  owner,  and  a  much  longer  period  of 
anxious  reflection,  wholly  at  a  loss  to  make  a  satisfactory 
disposition  of  them."  x  They  were  variously  moved  by 
moral  obligation,  by  desire  for  fair  play  and  even  by 
"  affectionate  regard  "  on  account  of  devoted  service  ren- 
dered by  beneficiaries.2  They  knew  both  the  hardships  of 
the  negroes  and  the  weaknesses  of  their  character  and  de- 
sired to  make  in  their  behalf  provisions  which  would  most 
effectively  aid  them  in  the  struggle  for  their  livings.  A 
few  individuals  here  and  there  over  the  state  were  also 
moved  to  take  this  course  because  of  concubinage  with 
negro  women  or  of  blood  relationship  with  hybrid  child- 
ren.3    As  a  consequence  gifts  and  bequests  of  property  to 

1  Dorchester  Wills,  Lib.  THH  no.  i,  p.  4.  This  testator  further 
wrote  of  his  slaves  that  he  deemed  it  an  "imperative  duty  to  treat 
them  with  kindness  and  forbearance  and  to  strive  ...  to  enlighten 
them  so  as  to  prepare  them  for  a  higher  scale  or  sphere  of  existence." 
He  freed  several,  gave  property  to  some  and  ordered  that  the  rest  be 
treated  "  with  the  kindness  due  to  children."  Cf.  also  Wills:  Talbot, 
Lib.  JP  no.  5,  p.  316;  Lib.  JP  no.  9,  p.  101 ;  Baltimore,  Lib.  NH  no.  25, 
p.  48. 

2  Wills:  Baltimore,  Lib.  DMP  no.  15,  P-  453;  Frederick,  Lib.  GME 
no.  2,  p.  115;  Harford,  Lib.  AJ  no.  A,  p.  105;  Lib.  SR  no.  1,  p.  258; 
Kent,  Lib.  no.  5,  p.  80;  Talbot,  Lib.  JP  no.  5,  p.  316;  Lib.  JP  no.  7,  p. 
83 ;  Washington,  Lib.  E,  p.  278. 

■  Wills:  Anne  Arundel,  Lib.  JG  no.  2,  p.  459;  Baltimore,  Lib.  WB 
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manumitted  negroes  were  common,  and,  some  property  was 
sold  to  them  at  nominal  prices  and  on  easy  terms  of  pay- 
ment.1 

Gifts  and  bequests  were  thus  made  in  the  same  way  as  to 
whites.  Accordingly  there  were  grants  of  lands  and  houses 
and  of  various  kinds  of  personal  property.  There  were 
grants  in  perpetuity,  grants  for  life  and  for  specified  terms 
of  years,  grants  giving  full  rights  of  possession  and  disposal 
and  grants  in  which  only  the  incomes  or  annuities  were  to 
be  received  from  designated  property  or  invested  funds. 
The  following  paragraphs  will  more  fully  set  forth  their 
character  and  give  partial  indications  as  to  their  amounts. 
Grants  in  perpetuity  will  be  first  considered  and  after  them 
those  in  which  rights  of  reversion  were  reserved  to  the 
estates  concerned.  Among  grants  in  perpetuity  were  some 
which  included  whole  estates.  Their  number  and  value, 
although  small,  were  still  sufficient  to  warrant  mention 
here.2     Of   more   importance   were  those  of   portions  of 

no.  7,  p.  169;  Lib.  WB  no.  11,  p.  409;  Lib.  N'H  no.  26,  p.  309;  Dor- 
Chester,  Lib.  TiHH  no.  1,  p.  126;  Frederick,  Lib.  GME  no.  2,  p.  669; 
Harford,  Lib.  SR  no.  1,  p.  13;  Washington,  Lib.  E,  p.  454.  Other  cases 
leading  to  suspicion  of  the  same  motive  were  the  following:  op,  cit., 
Anne  Arundel,  Lib.  BEG  no.  1,  p.  321;  Baltimore,  Lib.  WB  no.  9,  p. 
334;  Frederick,  Lib.  HS  no.  1,  pp.  39,  45;  Montgomery,  Lib.  B,  pp. 
388-89;  Lib.  WT  no.  2,  p.  31;  Talbot,  Lib.  JP  no.  6,  pp.  5-6;  Lib.  JP 
no.  7,  p.  14. 

1  For  cases  of  evident  favors  shown  in  the  matter  of  prices,  cf.  Balti- 
more Chattel  Records,  Lib.  GES,  no.  26,  p.  421 ;  Dorchester  Deeds, 
Lib.  ER  no.  10,  p.  590;  Lib.  .WJ  no.  3,  p.  89;  Harford  Land  Records, 
Lib.  JLG  no.  E,  p.  300;  Lib.  HDG  no.  35,  p.  259;  Somerset  Deeds,  Lib. 
LH,  p,  64 ;  Worcester  Deeds,  Lib.  GMiH  no.  5,  p.  208 ;  Lib.  EDM  no.  2, 
p.  96.  Cf.  Frederick  Wills,  Lib.  GME  no.  3,  p,  299;  Lib.  GM  no.  I, 
p.  361. 

2  Wills:  Anne  Arundel,  Lib.  TTIS  no.  1,  p.  547;  Lib.  BEG  no.  1,  p. 
81 ;  Baltimore,  Lib.  WB  no.  12,  p.  80 ;  Lib.  WB  nO.  15,  p.  453 ;  Harfordt 
Lib.  'CWB  no.  7,  p.  226;  Frederick,  Lib.  GME  no.  2,  p.  48;  Mongom- 
ery,  Lib.  .B,  pp.  388-89.     Cf.  Md.  Wills,  Lib.  CC  no.  3,  p.  632. 
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estates  of  which  white  legatees  were  the  chief  beneficiaries. 
A  house  and  lot  in  Calvert  street  in  Baltimore  which  were 
together  assessed  for  taxation  at  $12093  in  1859  formed 
the  most  valuable  single  gift  in  this  class  I  have  found.1 
But  inasmuch  as  these  transfers  generally  took  place  in 
connection  with  the  manumission  of  slaves,  they  were  re^ 
latively  less  numerous  in  Baltimore  than  in  the  rural  coun- 
ties. In  at  least  four  instances  in  these  counties  tracts  of 
more  than  a  hundred  acres  each  were  willed  to  negroes ; a 
tracts  of  smaller  size  and  long-term  leases  were  given  much 
more  frequently,3  and  in  some  instances  in  place  of  land 
money  was  left  to  purchase  homes  for  negro  beneficiaries. 
Besides  these  there  were  assignments  of  property  to  parents, 
or  to  other  trustees,  of  children  in  whom  the  rights  of  own- 
ership in  fee  were  ultimately  to  be  vested.4  The  great 
majority  of  the  testamentary  transfers,  however,  were  be- 
quests of  personalty,  conveying  articles  that  would  minister 
directly  to  personal  wants  or  aid  the  recipients  in  acquiring 
a  livelihood.  Of  the  former  were  grain  and  pork,  cloth- 
ing, bedding,  household  goods,  furniture  and  kitchen  uten- 

1  Baltimore  Wills,  Lib.  WH  no.  26,  p.  309.  Cf.  Baltimore  Tax  Ledger, 
1859,  no.  3,  P-  49- 

8  Wills:  Anne  Arundel,  Lib.  EV  no.  1,  p.  88;  Kent,  Lib.  no.  9,  p. 
149;  Montgomery,  Lib.  B,  pp.  388-89;  Queen  Anne's,  Lib.  TCE  no.  2, 
P-  3- 

3  Wills:  Anne  Arundel,  Lib.  JG  no.  1,  p.  52;  Baltimore,  Lib.  DMP 
no.  15,  p.  453;  Lib.  DMP  no.  21,  p.  237;  Lib.  WB  no.  9,  p.  185;  Balti- 
more County,  Lib.  JLR  no.  2,  p.  80;  Carroll,  Lib.  JB  no.  1,  p.  39; 
Cecil,  Lib.  no.  9,  p.  347;  Dorchester,  Lib.  THH  no.  1,  p,  4;  Frederick, 
Lib.  TS  no.  1,  p.  45;  Queen  Anne's,  Lib.  TCE  no.  2,  p.  13;  Washing- 
ton, Lib.  E,  p.  234;  Worcester,  Lib.  TT  no.  8,  p.  172.  The  Frederick 
County  will  cited  in  this  note  was  that  of  John  C.  Fritchie,  husband 
of  one  Barbara  Fritchie. 

4  Wills:  Baltimore  County,  Lib.  JOLR  no.  2,  p.  80 ;  Frederick,  Lib. 
TS  no.  1,  pp.  28-29;  Lib.  HS  no.  2,  p.  212;  Lib.  GME  no.  2,  pp.  356, 
669;  Kent,  Lib.  no.  19,  p.  141 ;  Queen  Anne's,  Lib.  TCE  no.  2,  p.  3. 
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sils,1  and  of  the  latter  barnyard  fowls,  swine,  milk-stock, 
hoes,  scythes,  cradles,  oxen,  plows  and  gearings,  looms, 
spinning-wheels  and  mechanics'  tools.2  Two  negroes  were 
to  receive  each  a  horse  and  dray,  another  the  choice  of  his 
master's  riding  horses  with  bridle  and  saddle,  and  a  few 
others  such  articles  as  jewelry,  burnished  shoe  buckles, 
mahogany  furniture,  plate  and  guns.3'  In  place  of  giving 
articles  already  in  hand  some  testators  set  aside  money  for 
their  purchase.  A  testatrix  in  Harford  County  in  1802 
willed  to  a  negro  boy  a  hundred  dollars  to  enable  him  to 
establish  a  business  and  twenty  dollars  pocket  money  be^ 
sides.4  Moreover  there  were  unconditional  gifts  of  money 
ranging  from  the  debt  of  ten  dollars  forgiven  by  a  creditor 
in  Cecil  to  two  thousand  dollars  to  a  single  individual  in 
Howard  and  five  thousand  dollars  to  a  group  of  negroes  in 

1  Wills:  Anne  Arundel,  Lib.  JG  no.  39,  p.  140;  Lib.  JG  no.  1,  p.  96; 
Lib.  JG  no.  2,  pp.  351,  473;  Baltimore,  Lib.  WB  no.  9,  pp.  23-24,  188; 
Caroline,  Lib.  JR  no.  <B>  p.  203 ;  'Lib.  WAF  no.  A,  p.  351 ;  Cecil,  Lib. 
no.  6,  p.  115;  Dorchester,  Lib.  THH  no.  1,  p.  139;  Frederick,  Lib.  BlB 
no.  1,  pp.  72-73,  484;  Lib.  GME  no.  1,  p.  533;  Lib.  GMIE  no.  2,  p.  345; 
Harford,  Lib.  AJ  no.  2,  p.  466;  Lib.  A  J  no.  C,  p.  103;  Lib.  R,  p.  205; 
Howard,  Lib.  WG  no.  1,  pp.  101,  174,  175,  306;  Kent,  Lib.  no.  9,  p.  80; 
Queen  Anne's,  Lib.  TCE  no.  2,  p.  305 ;  Lib.  WH'N  no.  3,  p.  191 ;  Talbot, 
Lib,  JP  no.  8,  pp.  210,  384;  Washington,  Lib.  D,  p.  231;  Worcester, 
Lib.  MH  no.  27,  pp.  80,  286. 

2  Wills:  Anne  Arundel,  Lib.  JG  no.  2,  pp.  471-74;  Lib.  JG  no.  1,  pp. 
S3,  154;  Lib.  TTS  no.  1,  p.  89;  Baltimore,  Lib.  WB  no.  8,  p.  101 ;  Lib. 
WB  no.  12,  p.  251 ;  Carroll,  Lib.  JB  no.  1  ,pp.  79,  275;  Frederick,  Lib. 
HjS  no.  1,  p.  230;  Lib.  GM  no.  3,  p.  134;  Harford,  Lib.  AJ  no.  2,  p. 
157;  Howard,  WG  no.  1,  pp.  174-76;  Queen  Anne's,  Lib.  WHN  no.  3, 
p.  191 ;  Talbot,  Lib.  JB  no.  2,  p.  297;  Lib.  JP  no.  5,  PP-  3*7,  257;  Lib. 
JP  no.  6,  p.  372. 

3  Wills:  Baltimore,  Lib.  WB  no.  10,  p.  402;  Lib.  DMP  no.  13,  p.  502; 
Lib,  DMP  no.  14,  p.  119;  Lib.  WH  no.  25,  p.  307;  Cecil,  Lib.  no.  8>  p. 
275;  Dorchester,  Lib.  TH1H  no.  1,  p.  229;  Howard,  Lib.  WG  no.  1,  p. 
174;  Talbot,  Lib.  JP  no.  6,  pp.  5,  6. 

1  Wills,  Lib.  AJ  no.  c,  p.  103. 
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Washington,1  and  tradition  tells  hazily  of  gifts  of  still 
larger  sums.  The  money  was  either  given  outright  or  in 
the  form  of  annuities,  the  latter  occurring  more  often  at 
or  near  the  city  of  Baltimore  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
state.  The  annuities  were  to  be  paid  in  annual,  semi- 
annual or  quarterly  instalments.2  One  in  Queen  Anne's! 
amounted  to  ten  dollars  a  year,  while  one  in  Baltimore 
amounted  to  five  hundred  dollars  a  year  for  five  years.  More 
often  the  amount  to  be  paid  was  approximately  that  of  a 
negro's  wages.  In  place  of  definite  annuities  we  find  also 
bequests  of  securities,  as  stock  of  Baltimore  City,  bank; 
stocks  and  savings  deposits  and  funds  to  be  devoted  to  their 
purchase.  Of  some  of  the  legacies  both  principal  and  in- 
terest were  to  accrue  to  beneficiaries.  In  case  the  lega- 
tees were  manumitted  persons  owing  further  service,  the 
payments  were  to  begin  of  to  be  made,  when  the  manumis- 
sion took  effect.  A  few  unemancipated  servants  were  also 
offered  the  hire  for  their  own  labor.5     Finally  slaves  were 

1  Wills:  Cecil,  Lib.  no.  6,  p.  362;  Howard,  Lib.  WG  no.  i,  p.  99; 
Washington,  Lib.  D,  p.  408. 

3  Wills:  Anne  Arundel,  Lib.  JG  no.  2,  p.  64;  Baltimore,  WB  no.  6, 
p.  148;  Lib.  WB  no.  9,  p.  265;  Lib.  WB  no.  10,  p.  10;  Lib.  WB  no.  11, 
p.  526;  Lib.  DMP  no.  20,  p.  10;  Lib.  DMP  no.  20,  p.  153;  Lib.  NH  no. 
6,  p.  64;  Baltimore  County,  Lib.  JLR  no.  1,  pp.  133,  315;  Lib.  JLR,  no. 
2,  p.  121;  Queen  Anne's,  Lib.  WHN  no.  4,  p.  103;  Lib.  TCE  no.  1,  pp. 
407,  445;  Talbot,  Lib.  JP  no.  8,  p.  427;  Baltimore  County  Chattel 
Records,  Lib.  H'MTT  no.  2,  p.  371 ;  Frederick,  Lib.  TS  no.  1,  p.  28. 

*  Wills:  Queen  Anne's,  Lib.  TCE  no.  1,  p.  445 ;  Baltimore,  Lib.  WiB 
no.  6,  p.  148. 

*  Wills:  Baltimore,  Lib.  WB  no.  9,  p.  186;  Lib.  no.  10,  p.  10;  Lib. 
DMP  no.  13,  p.  181 ;  Lib.  NH  no.  26,  p.  478;  Lib.  IPC  no.  29,  p.  136; 
Baltimore  County,  Lib.  JLR  no.  1,  pp.  91,  285;  Carroll,  Lib.  JB  no.  2, 
p.  318;  Frederick,  Lib.  GH  no.  1,  p.  250;  Lib.  GME  no.  2,  p.  356. 

*  Wills:  Baltimore,  Lib.  DMP  no.  13,  p.  242 ;  Kent,  Lib.  8,  p.  261. 
Under  a  will  recorded  in  the  Baltimore  Wills,  Lib.  DMP  no.  19,  p.  491 
(1842),  a  Delaware  negro  was  to  receive  $1.50  a  month  for  tobacco  and 
sundries.  Cf.  also  Wills:  Caroline,  Lib.  JR  no.  B,  p.  203 ;  Kent,  Lib. 
11,  p.  120;  Queen  Anne's,  Lib.  WHN  no.  4,  p.  304;  Lib.  TCE  no.  2, 
p.  211. 
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bequeathed  to  be  given  or  sold  to  their  free  consorts,  to 
parents  or  to  children  in  the  same  manner  and  for  the  same 
reasons  indicated  above  in  the  chapter  on  the  growth  of  the 
free  negro  population.1  Apparently  some  slave-holders 
used  this  means  of  ridding  their  estates  of  the  burdens  of 
supporting  worn-out  negroes,2  although  some  of  the  freed- 
men  to  whom  burdens  of  their  keep  were  shifted  received 
from  their  manumittors  material  help  in  addition  to  their 
own  freedom.3 

Life  estates  and  term  estates  were  also  mentioned  above. 
In  addition  to  the  ordinary  grounds  for  bestowing  this 
form  of  bequest  many  testators  were  moved  by  fears  that 
their  negro  beneficiaries  were  more  likely  to  waste  than  to 
use  economically  things  that  were  given  to  them  in  complete 
ownership.  Although  a  few  grants  of  usufructs  were  ap- 
plied to  ordinary  articles  of  personalty,4  they  had  to  do 
chiefly  with  realty  and  income-bearing  personalty.  But 
usual  freedom  from  rents  on  such  grants  did  not  apparently 
carry  with  it  freedom  also  from  tax  payment,5  although  ad- 

1  Supra,  pp.  59,  77-78.  Wills:  Anne  Arundel,  Lib.  JG  no.  2,  p.  351 ; 
Baltimore,  Lib.  WB  no.  9,  pp.  184-86 ;  Lib.  NH  no.  6,  p.  351 ;  Baltimore 
Co.,  Lib.  JLR  no.  1,  p.  371 ;  Cecil,  Lib.  6,  pp.  230,  278;  Dorchester,  Lib. 
LLK  no.  1,  p.  18;  Frederick,  Lib.  TS  no.  1,  p.  30;  Queen  Anne's,  Lib. 
TlCE  no.  2,  p.  13;  Washington,  Lib.  D,  p.  651 ;  Worcester,  Lib.  TT  no. 
8,  p.  256. 

2  Wills:  Caroline,  Lib.  WON  no.  B,  p.  25;  Cecil,  Lib.  10,  p.  7;  Fred- 
erick, Lib.  GME  no.  1,  p.  420;  Montgomery,  Lib.  P,  p.  315;  Washing- 
ton, Lib.  D,  p.  424. 

3  Wills:  Anne  Arundel,  Lib.  TTS  no.  1,  p.  52;  Queen  Anne's,  Lib. 
TCE  no.  2,  p.  211 ;  Dorchester,  Lib.  THH  no.  1,  p.  26;  Frederick,  Lib. 
GH  no.  1,  p.  19;  Montgomery,  Lib.  O,  p.  474.  Some  slaves  were  given 
to  negroes  to  be  used  for  profit,  if  desired.  Cf.  Wills:  Anne  Arundel, 
Lib.  TTS  no.  1,  p.  481  ;  Lib.  JG  no.  1,  p.  83;  Baltimore,  Lib.  WB  no.  7, 
p.  179;  Montgomery,  Lib.  B,  pp.  388-89. 

4  E.  g.  Wills:  Frederick,  lib.  GME  no.  3,  p.  139 !  Lib.  HS  no.  3,  P-  14. 

5  For  cases  of  express  exemption  from  tax  payment  and  from  ot?her 
public  burdens,  vide  Wills:  Baltimore,  Lib.  N'H  no.  26,  p.  477;  Caro- 
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ditional  bequests  were  frequently  given  to  the  recipients. 
Thus  one  negro  in  Dorchester  was  to  have  the  privilege  of 
cutting  firewood  and  rail-timber  from  certain  land  without 
charge,  and  a  negress  in  Talbot  was  to  have  ten  dollars  a 
year  and  a  sufficient  supply  of  firewood  cut  and  duly  de- 
livered at  the  door  of  her  life  tenement.1  The  munificent 
provision  of  a  Baltimore  County  decedent  consisted  of  the 
use  for  life  of  a  house  and  as  much  land  as  the  negro  could 
cultivate,  the  privilege  oi  getting  fire-wood,  two  cows,  four 
ewes,  a  sow,  a  horse  and  a  life  annuity  of  forty  dollars.2 
On  the  other  hand  the  life  estates  became  the  occasion  fre- 
quently for  imposing  conditions  and  restrictions  upon  their 
holders.  The  stated  objects  of  such  restrictions  were 
varied.  In  part  they  had  to  do  with  the  manner  of  use.  In 
several  cases  they  made  occupation  by  the  beneficiary  essen- 
tial to  continued  enjoyment  of  benefits  and  expressed  or 
implied  denial  of  the  right  to  lease  to  any  other  parties.3 
In  at  least  three  instances  the  holders  were  to<  be  warned 
that  any  attempt  on  their  part  to  bargain  away  their  allot- 

line,  Lib.  JR  no.  B,  p.  62;  Frederick,  Lib'.  GME  no.  1,  p.  71;  Howard, 
Lib.  WG  no.  1,  p.  91;  Kent,  Lib.  no.  11,  p.  328;  Worcester,  Lib.  LPS 
no.  1,  pp.  388,  400.  Under  the  law  of  this  state  the  holder  of  the  life 
estate  paid  the  ordinary  public  burdens  and  at  least  a  share  of  the 
special  assessments  levied  upon  the  property.  Cf.  Williams'  case,  3 
Bland's  Chancery,  p.  253. 

1  Wills:  Dorchester,  Lib.  TH'H  no.  1,  pp.  139,  233;  Talbot,  Lib.  JP 
no.  9,  p.  204. 

1  Wills:  Baltimore,  Lib.  WB  no.  10,  p.  10.  Cf.  nearly  similar  terms 
in  the  following:  Frederick,  Lib.  H'S  no.  3,  p.  14;  Talbot,  Lib.  JP  no. 
5,  p.  316.  Cf.  also  Anne  Arundel,  Lib.  TTS  no.  I,  p.  150;  Baltimore, 
Lib.  WB  no.  9,  p.  265;  Lib.  NH  no.  27,  p.  31 ;  Frederick,  Lib.  GME  no. 
3,  p.  166;  Harford,  Lib.  AJ  no.  C,  p.  183;  Lib.  CW'B  no.  7,  P-  62,  anid 
especially  Howard,  Lib.  WG  no.  I,  p.  306. 

3  Wills:  Cecil,  Lib.  no.  10,  p.  428;  Dorchester,  Lib.  LLK  no.  1,  p.  54; 
Harford,  Lib.  AJ  no.  C,  p.  183 ;  Lib.  CWB  no.  7,  p.  62 ;  Washington, 
Lib.  D,  p.  85 ;  Worcester,  Lib.  LPS  no.  r,  p.  344. 
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TABLE  III 
Negro  Property  Holders  in  Various  Counties,  1859- 1860 


County. 


Allegany 

Anne  Arundel  . . 
Baltimore  Co.. . . 
Baltimore  City . . 

Caroline 

Carroll 

Cecil 

Charles 

Dorchester 

Frederick 

Harford 

Howard 

Kent 

Montgomery. ... 
Prince  George's. 
Queen  Anne's  . . 

St.  Mary's 

Somerset 

Talbot 

Washington 
Worcester , 


Totals 2210 


Totals. 


17 
98 

125 
348 
184 
35 
*45 


178 
291 
167 
32 
283 

5i 


215 


205 
184 


Holders  of  minima  of  $ each. 


$500   #1000 


31 
18 

274 
24 

1 


7 
3i 
19 

3 
14 

4 


28 


27 
13 


5°5 


14 

9 

37 

11 


214 


$2000 


40 
2 


$5000 


57 


merits  would  lead  to  forfeiture.1  A  will  in  Harford  County 
exacted  an  annual  rental  of  twenty  dollars  for  a  house,  one 
in  Talbot  reserved  the  right  to  the  fruit  from  certain  trees, 
and  one  in  Frederick  forbade  the  clearing  of  the  timber  and 
the  obstruction  of  the  springs  on  a  tract  of  land  conveyed.2 
Some  provisions  again  were  designed  to  continue  the  exer- 
cise of  supervision  over  the  conduct  of  negro  estate  holders 

1  Wills:  Anne  Arundel,  Lib.  BEG  no.  1,  p.  in;  Harford,  Lib.  AJ  no. 
C,  p.  183 ;  Queen  Anne's,  Lib.  TCE  no.  2,  p.  4. 

2  Wills:  Harford,  Lib.  CW.B  no.  7,  P-  62;  Talbot,  Lib,  JP  no.  6,  p. 
372 ;  Frederick,  Lib.  GME  no.  3,  p.  166.  Cf.  also  Baltimore,  Lib.  DMP 
no.  13,  p.  229;  Harford,  Lib.  T.SB  no.  6,  pp.  55,  107. 
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by  executors  or  major  heirs.  For  instance,  in  Washington 
County  the  returns  from  the  labor  of  two  slaves  were  be- 
queathed to  two  other  negroes,  one  of  whom  was  the  mother 
of  two  children.  This  mother  was  not  to  marry  or  to 
harbor  as  consort  any  negro  until  the  youngest  of  her 
children  had  reached  the  age  of  thirty  years.1  Lastly 
there  were  the  restrictions  inherent  in  the  administration 
of  legacies  by  trustees.  A  few  of  these  applied  to  realty 2 
and  money  and  to  securities.  An  early  instance  was; 
that  of  a  trusteeship  of  a  hundred  pounds  Maryland  cur- 
rency willed  for  the  benefit  of  a  "  free  negro  woman  "  at 
Frederick  in  1788.3  It  was  followed  by  others  all  of  which 
were  in  effect  almost  the  same  as  annuities.  Limited  term 
estates  differed  from  those  for  life  chiefly  in  that  their  dura- 
tion was  fixed  at  the  outset.  In  Cecil  County  in  1784  the 
usufruct  of  a  house  and  lot  was  given  to  a  negro  for  a 
period  of  three  years,4  and  in  the  next  quarter  of  a  century 
a  few  other  cases  of  the  same  kind  occurred  in  Baltimore 
and  Talbot  Counties.5     Gifts  of  slaves-for-terms-of -years 

1  Washington  Wills,  Lib.  E,  p.  390.  Cf.  also  Baltimore,  Lib.  DMP  no. 
16,  p.  389;  Lib.  IPC  no.  28,  p.  270;  Cecil,  Lib.  no.  7,  p.  156;  Dorchester, 
Lib.  LLK  no.  1,  p.  54;  Frederick,  Lib.  GME  no.  3,  p.  4;  Lib.  GH  no.  I, 
p.  514;  Harford,  Lib.  CWB  no.  7,  pp.  36,  62;  Washington,  Lib.  E,  pp. 
234>  390.  Some  of  the  conditions  were  set  under  the  influence  of  fears 
that  negro  property  rights  were  insecure  under  the  law.  Cf.  Wills: 
Anne  Arundel,  Lib.  EV  no.  11,  p.  88;  Worcester,  Lib.  LPS  no.  1,  p.  400. 

2  Wills:  Anne  Arundel,  Lib.  JG  no.  2,  p.  417 ;  Baltimore,  NH  no.  26, 
p.  477;  Baltimore  County,  Lib.  JLR  no.  2,  p.  80;  Worcester,  Lib.  LPS 
no.  1,  p.  344. 

8  Wills:  Frederick,  Lib.  GM  no.  1,  p.  305.  For  other  cases  vide  Balti- 
more, Lib.  WB  no.  11,  p.  95;  Lib.  DMP  no.  19,  p.  322;  Lib.  NH  no. 
27,  p.  225;  Baltimore  County,  Lib.  JLR  no.  1,  p.  348;  Cecil,  Lib.  no.  9, 
p.  528;  Dorchester,  Lib.  THH  no.  1,  p.  126;  Frederick,  Lib.  GM  no.  I, 
p.  361;  Lib.  GME  no.  3,  p.  166;  Lib.  HlS  no.  2,  p.  336;  Montgomery, 
Lib.  WT  of  R  no.  2,  p.  31. 

4  Wills:  Lib.  no.  5,  p.  11. 

5  Wills:  Baltimore,  Lib.  WB  no.  7,  p.  211 ;  Talbot,  Lib.  JP  no.  6,  pp. 
5-6;  Lib.  JPno.  g,  p.  437- 
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were  made  to  yield  incomes  which,  although  of  uncertain 
duration,  were  in  effect  much  like  those  of  incomes  from 
other  property. 

A  complete  account  of  the  property  holdings  of  the  free 
negroes  is  rendered  impossible  by  gaps  in  the  records,1  and 
by  the  failure  of  the  existing  records  to  indicate  with  names 
all  persons  who  were  negroes.  Presuming,  however,  that 
the  tax  records  did  mark  as  negroes  nearly  all  the  negro 
tax-payers,  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  give  an  approximate 
statement.  It  has  been  seen  that  small  amounts  of  prop- 
erty came  into  the  hands  of  negroes  in  the  province.  The 
amounts  of  such  holdings  were  apparently  fluctuable  but  in 
the  long  run  tended  to  increase  as  the  negro  population  it- 
self increased.  At  the  general  assessment  of  1783  negro 
persons  were  accredited  in  certain  districts  of  the  counties 
of  Anne  Arundel,  Charles,  Queen  Anne's  and  Worcester 
with  taxable  estates  valued  in  the  lists  at  $2066.65,  an<^ 
in  three  other  counties  ten  years  later  twenty-seven  negroes 
held  property  valued  at  $2439.47.  The  increases  there- 
after may  be  seen  in  Table  I.  In  sixteen  counties,  in- 
cluding Baltimore  City,  these  increases  brought  up  the 
totals  by  i860  to  $1,100,191.  Since  the  shares  of  the  coun- 
ties represented  in  these  totals  were  unequal,  any  attempts 
to  make  them  the  basis  for  estimates  for  the  amounts  held 
in  the  counties  not  represented  would  seem  to  be  hazardous. 
On  that  basis,  however,  a  hypothetical  computation  will  be 
attempted  for  the  increase  from  the  year  1793  to>  i860. 
Dividing  the  period  in  half  we  find  three  counties  repre- 
sented in  the  column  for  1793,  nine  in  that  for  1825-26  and 
sixteen  for  i860.  In  order  to  attain  the  total  given  for  1825- 
26,  the  holdings  in  nine  averaging  the  same  as  the  three  re- 
presented in  1793  would  have  had  to  increase  566  per  cent; 
and  in  the  same  way  in  order  to  attain  the  total  given  for 

1  Cf.  Bibliography,  pp.  359. 
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i860,  the  holdings  of  sixteen  counties  would  have  had  to  in- 
crease 1 1 64  per  cent  after  1 825-26.  The  growth  of  negro  pro- 
perty holdings  was  then  one  and  one-half  times  as  fast  as 
that  of  the  free  negro  population  in  the  first  period  and 
more  than  ten  times  as  fast  in  the  second  period.1 

In  certain  of  the  counties  the  increases  can  be  studied 
with  less  fear  of  discrepant  results.  The  changes  varied 
greatly  in  different  counties.  In  Talbot  in  1793  eighteen 
negroes  were  assessed  in  the  aggregate  $1766.30.  By  1804 
eighty-eight  negroes  held  $6132.50  in  assessed  values,  but 
a  slump  followed  reducing  the  number  of  holders  by  38.8 
per  cent  and  the  aggregate  holdings  by  47.9  per  cent  by  the 
year  1825-26.  The  recovery  was  delayed  and  despite  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  aggregate  after  1841  the  county  never 
regained  the  pre-eminence  it  had  once  had  in  negro  pro- 
perty holdings.2  In  Frederick  County  in  1798  three 
negroes  were  assessed  $49.66;  in  1825-26  forty-seven  were 
assessed  $1025;  and  in  i860  two  hundred  and  ninety-one 
were  assessed  $86765.  The  per-capita  holdings  in  the  two 
counties  which  had  been  $2.00  and  $0.11  respectively  in 
1793  and  l79&  became  in  i860  $12.19  and  $17.50  respec- 
tively. The  case  of  Kent  was  nearly  normal.  There  the 
forty-nine  holders  of  an  aggregate  of  $3794.88  in  1804  were 
succeeded  by  eighty-five  persons  holding  $9152  in  1825-26, 
the  slump  that  followed  was  less  signal  than  in  Talbot  and 
the  subsequent  growth  steadier.  In  the  three  counties  the 
average  holdings  at  the  earlier  dates  given  were  $98.10, 
$16.55  and  $77-43  respectively,  and  in  i860  $196.38,  $298 
and  $249  respectively.     The  percentage  increases  in  Kent 

1  The  free  negro  population  bad.  increased  approximately  396  per  cent 
in  1 790- 1 820,  arid  11 1.2  per  cent  in  1820- 1860. 

1  Talbot  County  also  experienced  a  decline  in  both  white  and  slave 
populations  before  i860. 
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and  Talbot  were  less  and  those  in  Frederick  greater  than  in 
the  state  at  large, 

The  total  assessments  to  negroes  in  the  sixteen  counties) 
in  i860  were  $1100191.  As  those  of  six  rural  counties  are 
unaccounted  for  in  this  total,  a  pro-rated  estimate  added 
for  these  counties  would  give  a  grand  total  of  $1360610. 
But  since  the  average  free  negro  population  in  five  of  those 
counties  was  less  than  half  of  that  of  the  counties  where 
negro  property  was  most  abundant,  a  deduction  of  at  least 
$100000  from  this  figure  is  proper,  leaving  a  remainder  of 
$1260610.  The  free  negroes  constituted  12.21  per  cent  of 
the  total  population  of  the  state,  and  13.99  Per  cent  °£  the 
free  population.  But  of  the  total  assessed  property  of  the 
state  they  held  not  13.99  Per  cent,  but  only  0.44  of  one  per 
cent,  or  3.1  per  cent  of  what  a  distribution  according  to 
numbers  would  have  assigned  to  them.  Their  proportion 
of  the  total  wealth  was  greatest  in  the  counties  having  the 
least  wealth  and  vice  versa.  In  Carroll  County,  where  they 
formed  4.9  per  cent  of  the  total  population,  they  had  only 
0.09  of  one  per  cent  of  the  taxable  wealth;  in  Frederick, 
where  they  formed  10.6  per  cent  of  the  population,  they 
held  0.4  per  cent  of  the  wealth;  while  in  Caroline,  where 
they  formed  25  per  cent  of  the  population,  they  held  2.8  per 
cent  of  the  taxable  wealth.  In  the  counties  represented  in 
the  table  their  per-capita  holdings  were  on  the  Eastern 
Shore  $16. 12  and  on  the  Western  Shore  $1 1.99.  The  high- 
est per-capita  occurred  in  the  counties  of  Caroline,  Kent  and 
Queen  Anne's,  adjoining  counties  in  the  Eastern  Shore  and 
the  lowest  in  Baltimore,  Carroll  and  Howard,  all  west  of 
the  Chesapeake.  Excepting  for  Baltimore  City  the  propor- 
tion of  negro  property  holders  to  total  negro  numbers 
varied  but  little  from  county  to  county. 

In  the  rural  counties  the  taxable  wealth  held  by  them 
varied  from  very  small  amounts  of  which  the  assessors, 
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barely  took  notice1  to  the  $6104  of  Moses  Coker  in  Caroline 
and  the  $8059  of  William  Bishop  of  Annapolis.2 

Table  III,  indicates  that  seventy-six  negroes  outside  of 
Baltimore  City  were  each  assessed  at  $1000  or  more,  and 
that  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  were  each  assessed  at  $500 
or  more.  The  average  holding  in  these  counties  was  valued 
at  $333.36;  there  was  one  taxable  holding  for  every  20.6 
free  negro  residents.  In  those  counties  whose  tax  records 
distinguished  the  different  kinds  of  property  in  detail  the 
larger  holdings  consisted  chiefly  of  real  estate,  while  the 
smaller  ones  were  made  up  of  certain  of  the  following: 
small  lots  of  land  with  inexpensive  dwellings,  horses,  oxen, 
cows,  hogs,  sheep,  petty  furniture,  farming  implements, 
tools,  and  occasionally  a  carriage  or  gig,  a  watch,  some  plate 
and  along  the  water  courses  water-craft.3'  A  few  negroes 
were  assessed  for  notes,  bank  deposits  and  securities,4  and 

1  In  1852-60,  $50  worth  was  apparently  the  smallest  amount  listed  to 
one  assessable  person.  Cf.  Somerset  Tax  Ledger,  1852,  Dame's  Quar- 
ter, pp.  74,  100;  Frederick  Tax  Ledger,  1853,  Dist.  no.  8,  p.  112.  For 
smaller  amounts  listed  in  earlier  assessments,  vide  Kent  Tax  Ledger, 
1804-13,  p.  115;  Somerset  Records  of  Commissioners  of  Taxes,  1810-12, 
Pocomoke  Hundred,  name  of  Negro  Tobias  whose  taxable  estate  was 
listed  at  10  pounds  currency  ($26.66). 

1  Caroline  Tax  Ledger,  1853-59  B,  p.  20.  Anne  Arundel  Assessment 
List,  Annapolis  District,  1859.  According  to  verbal  reports  a  negro  in 
Worcester  also  held  more  than  $5000  worth  of  taxable  property.  The 
Land  Records  bear  out  that  he  was  holder  of  different  farms  the 
largest  of  which  embraced  469  acres.  Vide  Worcester  Deeds,  Lib. 
GMH  no.  6,  pp.  339,  341,  491 ;  also  Lib.  EDM  no.  4,  p.  237.  He  was  a 
slaveholder  and  was  reputed  to  have  been  a  thriving  farmer. 

8  Vide  Somerset  Tax  Ledgers,  1852,  especially  those  of  the  Dame's 
Quarter,  Lower,  Potato  Neck,  and  Tyaskin  Districts.  Kent  Assess- 
ment Books,  1852,  Chestertown  District.  Cf.  also  Cecil  Land  Records, 
Lib.  JS  no.  21,  p.  270;  Lib.  JS  no.  23,  p.  308;  Lib.  JS  no.  39,  p.  321; 
Queen  Anne's  Deeds,  Lib.  TM  no.  1,  p.  432;  Lib.  TM  no.  2,  p.  315; 
Lib.  TM  no.  3,  pp.  192,  559. 

*  Frederick  Tax  Ledger,  1853-66,  District  no.  2,  pp.  17,  28,  37,  43, 
195;  District  no.  8,  pp.  14,  131.     Caroline  Tax  Ledger,  1840-51,  p.  333. 
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in  Dorchester,  Caroline  Frederick  and  Somerset  some  were 
assessed  for  slaves.1  In  the  city  of  Baltimore  ten  negroes' 
were  assessed  at  more  than  $5000  each,  a  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  at  $1000  or  more  each  and  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  at  $500  or  more  each.  The  largest  amount  assessed  to 
an  individual  was  $20506  to  one,  Thomas  Green,2  and  the 
largest  amount  for  a  single  piece  of  property  was  $12093  m 
a  case  referred  to  above. a  There  was  but  one  taxed  estate 
to  every  73.8  negroes  in  the  city,  and  the  average  value  of 
the  taxed  estates  was  $1290.60,  or  four  and  seventy-seven 
one  hundredths  times  as  large  as  the  average  in  the  state  as 
a  whole.  This  property  consisted  chiefly  of  real  estate, 
aside  from  which  were  furniture,  work  stock,  carts  and 
some  plate  and  securities. 

The  unrestricted  rights  of  negroes  as  to  legal  tenures  of 
property  have  been  stated.  They  were  supplemented  by 
squatter  rights  and  rights  on  sufferance.  The  portions 
held  under  the  several  different  tenures  can  here  be  stated 
only  in  general  terms.  The  number  of  life  estates,  al- 
though never  large,  was  sufficient  to  have  accounted  for  at 

Caroline  Assessment  Book,  1852-53,  Lower,  pp.  68,  71,  92,  104.  Queen 
Anne's  Assessment  Books,  1852-53,  District  no.  3,  names  of  Thomas, 
Taylor  and)  Wright.  Cf.  Dorchester  Deeds,  Lib.  ER  no.  15,  p.  116 
($750).  Harford  Land  Records,  Lib.  HOG  nio.  37,  p.  52  ($667).  Kent 
Deeds,  Lib,  JNG  no.  1,  p.  119  ($500).  Queen  Anne's  Deeds,  Lib.  TM 
no.  3,  p.  559  ($40).    Worcester  Deeds,  Lib.  WET  no.  2,  p.  230  ($55). 

1  Dorchester  Tax  Ledgers,  1852-66,  Cambridge  District,  p.  152.  Fred- 
erick  Tax  Ledgers,  1853-66,  Creagerstown,  p.  112.  Liberty,  pp.  21,  112. 
Urbana,  p.  46.  Woodsborough,  pp.  163,  178.  Somerset  Tax  Ledgers, 
1852-66,  Trappe,  p.  74.  In  1841  negroes  were  assessed)  for  $4600  worth 
of  slaves  in  Somerset  and  $3450  in  i860.  In  Caroline  the  widely  known 
Rixom  Webb  had  been  assessed  $530  for  three  slaves  in  1842.  Tax 
Ledger,  1840-51,  p.  333. 

2  Tax  Ledger,  1859,  no.  3,  pp.  53,  410.  This  appears  to  have  been  the 
largest  estate  assessed  to  any  negro  in  the  state,  although  the  writer 
was  told'  of  a  larger  one  in  the  same  city. 

3  Supra,  p.  133. 
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least  a  small  portion  of  the  total  taxable  property  given.  It 
would  be  hazardous  to  attempt  to  say  that  this  total  was  5 
per  cent  or  10  per  cent  of  the  whole  at  any  time,1  but  as 
that  total  grew  the  percentage  of  it  in  life  estates  probably 
declined.  If  this  is  true,  an  increasing  proportion  of  the 
real  property  was  held  in  fee  and  under  lease.  It  appears 
that  in  Baltimore  City  nearly  all  the  real  prooperty  was 
held  under  the  long-term  leases.  Outside  the  city,  although 
such  leases  were  not  infrequent,2  the  greater  part  of  the 
property  was  held  in  fee.  As  for  these  holdings  it  is  im- 
portant to  know  the  extent  to  which  they  were  hypothecated. 
It  can  be  said  that  much  of  what  they  had,  both  of  land  and 
chattels,  was  mortgaged.  Evidences  of  financial  embarrass- 
ment, such  as  cases  of  insolvency,3  and  arrearages  of 
taxes,4  are  not  far  to  seek.  But  many  releases  from  debt 
for  other  purposes  than  on  account  of  slaves  purchased  for 
manumission  were  won  by  negroes.5     Their  management 

1  Cf.  supra,  p.  182,  note  5,  on  tax  payment  'by  holders  of  life  estates. 
Also  3  Bland's  Chancery  Reports,  p.  253. 

*  Vide  Dorchester  Deeds,  Lib.  BR  no.  18,  p.  98;  Lib.  WJ  no.  2,  p. 
586;  Harford  Land  Records,  Lib.  H.D  no.  36,  p.  257;  Talbot  Deeds, 
Lib.  no.  57,  pp.  66-67 ;  Lib.  no.  62,  pp.  183,  317 ;  Lib.  no.  63,  p.  09.  For 
briefer  terms  of  lease,  vide  Worcester  Deeds,  Lib.  M,  p.  473 ;  Lib.  AL, 
pp.  125-26. 

s  Vfide  Deeds  or  Land  Records;  Caroline,  Lib.  R,  p.  365 ;  Lib.  U,  p. 
393;  Cecil,  Lib.  JS  no.  44,  p.  192;  Dorchester,  Lib.  ER  no.  11,  p.  615; 
Lib.  WJ  no.  T,  p.  454;  Talbot,  Lib.  no.  53,  pp.  118,  292;  Lib.  no.  54,  P- 
359;  Lib.  no.  55,  pp.  249>  251 ;  Lib.  no.  58,  pp.  273,  332;  Lib.  no.  60,  pp. 
43,  224,  374;  Worcester,  Lib.  WET  no.  2,  p.  340;  Lib.  no.  6,  p.  503; 
Kent  Chattel  Records,  Lib.  JR  no.  1,  p.  530. 

4  Vide  published  lists  of  "delinquent  taxpayers :  Federal  Gazette,  Jan. 
2,  1819,  July  18,  1820;  Frederick  Examiner,  Jan.  19,  1859;  Maryland 
Republican,  June  26,  1824;  Nov.  5,  1825;  Aug.  13,  1826. 

*  Deeds  or  Land  Records:  Frederick,  Lib.  HS  no.  3,  p.  328;  Lib. 
US  no.  14,  p.  360;  Harford,  Lib.  JLJ  no.  7,  p.  7;  Lib.  ALJ  no.  6,  p. 
426;  Lib.  WG  no.  10,  p.  61;  Worcester,  Lib.  AB,  p.  107;  Baltimore 
Chattel  Records,  Lib.  GBS  no.  26,  p.  421 ;  Lib.  GES  no.  18,  p.  369. 
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in  such  matters  was  not  so  defective  as  some  expressions  of 
current  opinion  would  have  had  it. 

It  is  said  that  in  some  communities  the  opposition  of  the 
whites  nearly  precluded  negroes  from  investing  in  land.  In 
other  places  the  negroes  tended  to  segregate  themselves 
and  to  form  close  settlements.  They  acquired  small  tracts 
of  land  and  affected  to  develop  separate  community  life. 
Inquiry  in  all  the  counties  visited  by  the  writer  disclosed 
that  outside  of  the  municipalities  whose  population  were 
chiefly  whites  the  chief  negro  communities  were  at  George- 
town Cross  Roads  in  Kent  and  Sandy  Springs  in  Mont- 
gomery. At  the  former  the  purchase  of  lots  began  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century.1  One  Cornelius  Comegys, 
grantor  of  most  of  the  deeds,  acted  as  patron.  For  a  few 
years  the  number  of  settlers  grew,2  but  for  some  reason 
anticipated  enterprises  failed  to  develop'  and  the  growth 
was  permanently  checked.  In  1852,  the  year  of  the  last 
general  assessment  here  drawn  upon,  seventeen  colored  tax- 
payers were  reported  in  the  place,  and  among  their  number 
the  highest  individual  valuation  was  $45  o.^  The  Sandy 
Springs  settlement  has  become  widely  advertised  through 
the  account  of  it  given  in  a  bulletin  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor.4  Traditions  of  antiquity  surround  it.  The 
land  purchases  there,  taken  for  the  most  part  from  the 
"  Charley  Forest "  tract,  in  soi  far  as  the  Montgomery 
County  records  give  evidence,  began  in  1848.5     Its  subse- 

1Kent  Deeds,  Lib.  BC  no.  4,  pp.  31,  413. 

8  Op.  cit.,  Lib.  TW  no.  2,  pp.  368,  534 ;  Lib.  T W  no.  3,  Pp.  68,  308, 
508,  519,  549;  Lib.  BiC  no.  5,  pp.  28,  29,  73,  304;  Lib.  BC  no.  6,  p.  487. 

*Kent  Assessment  Books,  1852,  no.  3,  pp.  3,  25,  37. 

*The  Negroes  of  Sandy  Spring:  A  Social  iSttidy,  Bulletin  no.  32, 
1901. 

5  Montgomery  Land  Records,  Lib.  BlS  no.  2,  p.  26;  Lib.  JGH  no.  I, 
pp.  40,  70.  Cf.  also  Lib.  JGH  no.  2,  pp.  25,  38,  39;  Lib.  JGH  no.  3,  p. 
24;  Lib.  JGH  no.  4,  pp.  71,  78,  121;  Lib.  JGH  no.  7,  pp.  151,  170;  Lib. 
JGH  no.  8,  p.  289.     Clues  to  earlier  grants  were  not  discovered. 
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quent  growth  was  apparently  similar  to  that  of  the  settle- 
ment in  Kent  County.  A  third  negro  community  was  that 
at  Quaker  Neck  in  Kent.1  Generally,  however,  the  negroes 
and  the  valuable  property  of  the  negroes  were  mingled  with 
or  clustered  about  the  population  centers  of  the  whites.  In 
s*ome  of  these  a  partial  secondary  segregation  of  negroes 
took  place,  as  was  true  in  Friendship  Street  and  in  Busy, 
Honey  and  Happy  Alleys  in  the  City  of  Baltimore. 

The  wills  of  the  negroes  are  interesting.  Of  more  than 
two  hundred  such  documents  found  in  seventeen  of  the 
counties,  including  the  city  of  Baltimore,  twenty  were  re- 
corded in  Frederick,  twenty-three  in  Queen  Anne's  and 
sixteen  in  Talbot.2  Their  authors  seemed  to  feel  appre- 
hensions of  restraint  in  providing  for  the  disposal  of  their 
estates.  They  imitated  both  the  forms  and  the  kinds  of 
provisions  employed  by  the  whites.  They  chose  executors 
and  other  trustees  from  men  of  both  races.  They  generally 
followed  the  principle  of  equal  division  of  their  property 
among  the  several  heirs.3  The  date  of  such  partition  was 
sometimes  postponed,  as  when  a  widow  received  a  life  in- 
terest in  the  whole  of  the  property  or  in  her  thirds  with 
final  division  after  her  death.4  Specific  provisions  were 
used  to  avoid  equality  and  to  cut  off  unfavored  ones  with 
no  shares  or  only  nominal  shares.     A  Worcester  negro 

1  Kent  Assessment  Books,  1852,  District  no.  1.  Cf.  Md.  Col.  Jour., 
vol.  x,  p.  24. 

f  Some  wills  could  hardly  be  identified  certainly  as  those  of  negroes. 
For  instance,  in  the  Talbot  Wills,  Lib.  JP  no.  5,  p.  296  (1798),  one 
James  Freeman  signed  with  the  mark  and  referred  to  his  wife,  named 
Henny,  but  did  not  state  that  he  was  a  negro. 

3  E.  g.  Wills:  Baltimore,  Lib.  W(B  no.  11,  p.  322;  Lib.  WB  no.  12,  p. 
85;  Anne  Arundel,  Lib.  JG  no.  39,  p.  187;  Lib.  BEG  no.  1,  p.  414; 
Somerset,  Lib.  JP  no.  5,  p.  95. 

4  Wills:  Baltimore,  Lib.  DMP  no.  16,  p.  385;  Frederick,  Lib.  GH  no. 
1,  P.  384. 
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thus  willed  to  each  of  certain  children  one  shilling  currency.1 
Some  testators  showed  favor  to  male  rather  than  female 
children.  One  at  Baltimore  gave  his  whole  estate  to  his 
sons.2  Some  willed  that  the  daughters  should  receive  noth- 
ing except  in  case  all  the  sons  died  without  issue. a  In  case 
the  natural  heirs  were  unmanumitted  slaves,  they  were  incom- 
petent in  law  to  inherit  property.  Those  belonging  to  negro 
testators  were  generally  freed,  although  a  few  were  to  be 
treated  like  other  property.  Some  that  had  belonged  to 
negroes  who  died  intestate  were  freed  by  acts  of  the  legisla- 
ture and  empowered  to  receive  the  property  under  the  law 
of  descents.*  But  if  as  slaves  they  had  belonged  to  other 
owners  such  relief  was  impossible.  Special  provisions 
were,  therefore,  made  in  order  to  secure  the  kind  of  disposi- 
tions desired  by  the  deceased.  Among  them  were  trustee- 
ships of  executors  or  others  set  for  one  or  more  of  the 
following  purposes :  ( 1 )  to  hold  property  for  delivery  to 
beneficiaries  upon  the  attainment  of  freedom;5  (2)  to  man- 
age the  property  and  at  the  same  time  negotiate  for  the  re- 
lease of  intended  beneficiaries  from  slavery;6  (3)  to  ad- 
minister property  for  the  benefit  of  children  who  obviously 
were  slaves  without  provision  for  freedom.7 

1  Wills:  Lib.  JP  no.  5,  p.  303;  cf.  Baltimore,  Lib.  WB  no.  8,  pp.  474- 
75;  Caroline,  Lib.  WAF  no.  A,  pp.  65-66;  Frederick,  Lib.  GME  no.  2, 
P.  Z&>. 

2  Wills,  Lib.  DMP  no.  21,  p.  10. 

*  Wills:  Baltimore,  Lib.  DMIP  no.  13,  p.  93;  Queen  Anne's,  Lib.  STH 
no.  1,  pp.  20-21.     Cf.  Baltimore,  Lib.  DMP  no.  21,  p.  85. 

*  Vide  supra,  p.  78,  note  3. 

5  Anne  Arundel  Wills,  Lib.  TTS  no.  1,  p.  333;  Cecil  Wills,  Lib.  no. 
6,  p.  530. 

*  Wills:  Baltimore,  Lib.  WB  no.  11,  pp.  06,  604-05;  Montgomery,  Lib. 
WT  of  R  no.  2,  p.  180. 

'  Wills:  Anne  Arundel,  Lib.  TTS  no.  1,  p.  233;  Baltimore,  Lib.  WB 
no.  9,  pp.  374,  604-05 ;  Washington,  Lib.  D,  pp.  443,  494. 
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As  shown  by  the  following  table  the  negroes  had  savings 
in  two  of  the  leading  savings  banks  of  Baltimore. 

Name  of  Bank 
Eutaw  Savings  Central  Savings 


1850 

1855 

i860 

i860 

Accounts  open    .  . 

23 

67 

117 

325 

Ditto  closed)  . . 

— 

— 

89 

187 

Ditto  total  

— 

— 

206 

512 

Amount  total  . . . 

..  $2,390.79 

$9,156.29 

$14,956.06 

$5,871.69 

Ditto  ave,    

103.95 

136.66 

126.97 

18.07 

CHAPTER    VII 

Education  Among  the  Negroes 

The  province  of  Maryland  had  made  no  general  pro- 
vision for  the  education  of  the  youth.  In  some  of  the 
parishes  the  established  church  had  conducted  schools,1  and 
just  before  the  revolution  the  ministers  and  teachers  of  cer- 
tain dissenting  sects  took  up  teaching  with  great  ardor.3 
But  a  great  deal  of  the  instruction  was  imparted  in  private 
classes  and  schools  and  by  tutors  and  governesses  in  the 
homes  of  the  well-to-do.  According  to  a  clergyman  of 
Charles  County  about  two^thirds  of  the  private  teachers 
there  in  1773  consisted  of  "  indented  servants  and  trans- 
ported felons  "  whose  time  had  been  bought  at  low  prices 
and  who  were  employed  and  treated  like  common  redemp- 
tioners.3     For  more  advanced  schooling  children  were  sent 

1  Perry,  Historical  Collections  Relating  to  the  Colonial  Church,  pp. 
215,  222,  224. 

2  Bacon,  Four  Sermons  Preached  at  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Pet^s 
in  Talbot  County,  1753,  pp.  16,  139.  In  1773  Reverend  Jonathan  Boucher 
of  Charles  County  deplored  the  inactivity  of  the  established  church, 
while  marking  the  "  conduct  of  the  various  sectaries  .  .  .  springing  up 
among  us,  like  weeds  in  a  neglected  soil.  They  not  only  plant  their 
schools  in  every  place  where  they  can  have  the  most  distant  prospect 
of  success;  but  they  have  conducted  their  interests  with  such  deep  policy, 
that  .  .  .  they  have  almost  monopolized  the  instruction  of  the  youth." 
Causes  and  Consequences  of  the  American  Revolution,  1797,  p.  191. 
Cf.  Scharf,  History  of  Maryland,  vol.  ii,  pp.  28-34. 

'Boucher,  op.  cit.,  pp.  183,  184,  189. 
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to  the  mother  country.  And  from  the  ranks  of  those  thus 
educated  "  at  home  "  were  drawn  many  of  the  leaders  and 
public  servants  of  the  colony.1  This  "  very  reproachful 
neglect  of  education"  for  the  whites2  was  more  than 
matched  by  the  lack  of  provision  for  educating  the  negroes. 
The  latter  had  come  from  a  country  that  was  almost  "  with- 
out history,  literature  or  laws."  They  had  lacked  the  incen- 
tives to  intellectual  endeavor  there,  and  after  being  "  for- 
cibly transported  to  a  state  of  slavery  here,"  a  were  cut  off 
from  contact  with  any  other  people  than  their  masters  and 
their  own  kind.  Their  enlightenment  was  generally  beneath 
consideration.  Some  of  their  number  attended  the  services 
at  the  churches,  some  were  given  a  modicum  of  religious  in- 
struction by  the  white  ministers,4  and  a  few  favored  in- 
dividuals received  special  instruction  from  their  masters  or 
other  white  friends.  Yet  in  1773  Reverend  Jonathan 
Boucher  wrote:  "  It  is  no  necessary  circumstance,  essential 
to  the  condition  of  a  slave,  that  he  should  be  uneducated :  yet 
this  is  the  general,  and  almost  universal,  lot  of  slaves." 5  For 
the  free  negroes  the  opportunities  were  hardly  more  favor- 
able than  for  the  slaves.  Both  classes  alike  were  unen- 
lightened. At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  more 
than  half  of  the  negro  founders  of   negro  schools  and 

1  Sollers,  "  Education  in  the  Colonial  Period,"  in  Steiner,  History  of 
Education  in  Maryland,  pp.  13-14,  32. 

2  Boucher,  op.  cit.,  p.  185.  This  writer  applied  to  his  people  the  re- 
mark of  Diogenes  to  the  people  of  Megara:  "Seeing  they  took  great 
care  of  their  property,  and  paid  little  attention  to  the  rising  generation, 
he  said,  it  was  better  to  be  one  of  their  swine  than  one  of  their  chil- 
dren." 

3  Cf.  Eighth  Census  of  United  States,  Population,  p.  xi.  Cf.  Payne, 
History  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  p.  394. 

4  Bacon,  op.  cit.,  pp.  16,  147.  Perry,  Historical  Collections  relating  to 
the  Colonial  Church,  vol.  iv,  Maryland,  pp.  304-07. 

5  Boucher,  op.  cit.,  p.  187. 
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churches  used  marks   instead   of   writing  their  names  in 
signing  documents. l 

The  white  people  of  the  province  were  thus  generally 
indifferent  about  educating  the  negroes.  Although  many 
remained  in  that  attitude  permanently,  changes  of  far-reach- 
ing importance  were  ushered  in  by  the  awakening  that  came 
in  the  period  of  the  revolution.  There  arose  two  different 
views,  corresponding  to  the  two  rival  views  of  the  emanci- 
pation problem,  and  the  adherents  of  both  alike  professed 
benevolence  for  the  negroes.  The  first  was  that  the  negroes 
were  to  be  educated  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  eventual 
sharing  in  the  citizenship  of  the  commonwealth.  Acting  in 
the  light  of  it  the  Quakers  in  their  annual  meetings  at  Balti- 
more in  1770,  1785  and  1793  and  also  in  certain  of  their 
quarterly  meetings  enjoined  upon  the  members  of  their  con- 
gregations to  instruct  in  useful  learning  all  young  negroes 
in  their  service.2  The  Methodists  too,  although  at  first  en- 
grossed with  evangelization,  gave  the  negroes  some  religious 
instruction,3  and  later  took  the  lead  in  giving  instruction 
through  the  day  schools  also.  The  second  view  was  op- 
posed to  the  education  of  the  slaves,4  and  seeing  that  the  free 

lOf  the  six  names  attached  to  the  first  constitution  of  Bethel  Church 
in  1816  two  were  written  by  their  bearers.  Baltimore  Chattel  Records, 
Lib.  WG  no.  20,  p.  84.  Substantially  similar  was  the  condition  of  the 
signatures  in  the  case  of  the  charter  of  the  (Sharp  Street  Church,  op. 
cit.,  Lib.  AI  no.  48,  p.  349  (1832).  In  Frederick  County  at  Mount 
Tabor  in  1853  it  was  proposed  to  secure  the  services  of  a  white  person 
to  act  as  secretary-treasurer  of  a  negro  church.  Frederick  Records  of 
Incorporation  of  Churches,  p.  186. 

2  Extracts  from  Minutes  of  the  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting,  pp.  359, 
360,  362,  367,  369,  370.  Minutes  of  Deer  Creek  Monthly  Meeting, 
1801-19,  pp.  273,  276,  358,  364. 

*Matlack,  Anti-Slavery  Struggle  and  Triumph,  p.  66. 

4  A  plan  was  projected  in  1818  at  the  state  capital  to  educate  some 
slaves.  A  local  editor  wrote  about  it:  "If  those  who  are  at  the  head 
of  this  plan  are  actuated  by  pure  and1  philanthropic  motives,  let  them 
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negroes  were  so  closely  associated  with  the  slaves,  opposed 
also  to  the  education  of  free  negroes.  Its  adherents  gener- 
ally either  regarded  manumission  as  a  doubtful  boon,  or  felt 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  white  freemen  and  black 
freemen  to  dwell  together  in  a  state  of  peace.1  To  them 
it  was  sufficient  to  train  negroes  to  do  efficient  manual  labor 
and  to  give  them  instruction  in  those  principles  of  Christ- 
ianity whose  inculcation  would  tend  to  make  them  obedient 
and  peaceable,  but  to  train  them  further  was  to  risk  im- 
planting in  their  minds  ambitions  that  could  not  be  realized 
as  long  as  they  remained  in  Maryland.2  They  helped  to 
bring  about  the  omission  of  the  educational  provisions  from 
the  indenture  contracts  of  negro  apprentices.3  And  while 
they  tolerated  some  instruction  of  negroes  in  private,  and  in 
scattered  instances  permitted  a  few  negro  children  to  attend 
the  day  schools  of  the  whites,  after  the  rise  of  the  abolition 
movement  in  the  northern  states  they  suppressed  negro 
schools  and  negro  classes,  whenever  danger  from  them  was 
apprehended.  Their  influence  was  exercised,  however, 
most  effectively  outside  of  Baltimore  City.4 

exercise  their  charity  on  more  useful  objects."  In  the  same  issue  of 
his  paper  occurs  a  letter  from  one  signing  himself  "A.  B."  who  was 
altogether  opposed!  to  the  "education  of  slaves."  He  held  that,  if 
taught,  they  ought  to  be  simultaneously  freed  Maryland  Republican, 
Aug.  8,  1818. 

1  Genius  of  Universal  Emancipation,  vol.  i,  p.  79.  Cf.  General  Har- 
per's Letter  to  E.  B.  Caldwell,  pp.  15-16;  Dr.  Hall,  Address  to  the  Free 
People  of  Color,  pp.  2-3. 

2  Cf.  Md.  Col.  Jour.,  no.  20,  p.  80. 

3  Supra,  pp.  138-39. 

*  There  is  a  tradition  that  there  was  a  statute  that  either  forbade 
negro  schools  or  forbade  the  education  of  negroes  in  Maryland.  The 
author  had  found  statutes,  as  those  of  1821,  chs.  139,  168;  1825,  ch. 
142;  1834,  ch.  263;  1835,  ch.  303;  1837,  chs.  35,  163,  providing  for  "free 
schools "  and  specifying  that  the  children  of  white  persons  were  to 
attend  them,  but  no  express  exclusion  of  negro  children  was  discov- 
ered.   If  such  provisions  were  intended  to  exclude  negroes,  they  were 
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The  schools  attended  by  the  majority  of  colored  pupils 
were  Sunday  schools.  In  the  counties  they  were  inconse- 
quential, but  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  in  1838  nine  Sunday 
schools  were  reported,  seven  of  which  had  enrolled  six 
hundred  and  twenty  pupils ;  they  had  thirty-eight  white  and 
more  than  a  dozen  colored  teachers.1  Their  brief  sessions 
were  divided  between  inculcating  religious  and  moral  pre- 
cepts and  teaching  the  elementary  studies  of  the  common 
schools;  the  line  distinguishing  them  from  the  day  schools 
was  not,  therefore,  to  be  strictly  drawn.  Their  beginnings 
were  obscure.  The  annalist  Griffith  relates  that  in  1793 
persons  who  were  closing  up  the  affairs  of  the  Society  for 
Promoting  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  transferred  to  the  re- 
ligious people  of  color  a  building  on  Sharp  Street  which  had 
been  erected  for  the  use  of  an  African  school.2  Ten  years 
later  a  deed  conveyed  to  certain  negroes  a  lot  and  building 
in  the  same  street  and  bound  them  to  use  it  as  a  school  for 
"  African  children  "  and  as  a  church  for  Africans  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  connection.3  In  the  three  following 
years  the  holders  had  paid  for  the  property  and  erected  a 

violated  in  some  cases.  If  there  was  a  state-wide  law  precluding  the 
education  of  negroes,  it  was  grossly  violated  in  Baltimore.  Cf.  Dr. 
Hall,  op.  cit.,  p.  2.  The  History  of  the  Negro  Race  in  America,  by- 
Williams,  vol.  i,  p.  385,  states  that  "  from  the  moment  that  slavery- 
gained  a  foothold  in  North  America  until  the  direful  hour  that  wit- 
nessed its  dissolution  .  .  .  learning  was  the  forbidden  fruit  that  no 
negro  dared  taste.  .  .  .  Every  yearning  for  intellectual  food  was  an- 
swered with  whips  and  thumbscrews."  Again :  "  Positive  and  explicit 
statutes  everywhere  drove  him  away  hungry  from  the  tree  of  intellec- 
tual life;  and  all  persons  were  forbidden  to  pluck  the  fruit  for  him, 
upon  pain  of  severe  penalties."  As  far  as  Maryland  was  concerned 
these  statements  were  rhetorical  rather  than  historical.  Perhaps  Mary- 
land was  the  exceptional  case. 

1  Md.  Col.  Jour.,  1838,  p.  68. 

2  Annals  of  Baltimore,  p.  128. 

3  Baltimore  Land  Records,  Lib.  WG  no.  70,  p.  521. 
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new  structure  upon  it.  The  growth  of  the  church  and 
school  led  them  in  1805  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  public  for 
financial  assistance.  Aided  by  a  committee  of  white  and 
colored  persons  and  a  white  person  as  treasurer  they  secured 
"  subscriptions  and  individual  donations "  which  enabled 
them  to  purchase  adjoining  property  in  181 1  at  a  cost  of  a 
thousand  dollars.  Thus  relieved  o<f  the  congestion  that  had 
been  previously  felt,  they  kept  open  schools  for  negro  child- 
ren almost  uninterruptedly  thereafter.  The  preaching  and 
much  of  the  teaching  was  done  by  white  Methodists  with 
whom  the  participants  in  this  organization  were  linked  in 
the  church  conferences.  In  1828,  however,  a  negro  master 
from  Fell's  Point,  named  William  Lively,  was  put  in  charge 
of  the  school.  He  gave  it  the  name  of  the  Union  Seminary 
and  projected  a  curriculum  of  liberal  dimensions.2  Its 
teachers  were  as  well  known  and  probably  as  well  equipped 
as  those  of  any  like  school  in  the  city.3  The  allied  congre- 
gation of  Asbury  Church  also  maintained  a  school  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  city  intermittently  after  183 1.* 

The  independent  African  Methodists  also  founded 
schools.  At  first  they  were  handicapped  because  as  contu- 
macious separatists  they  were  not  heartily  assisted  by  the 
white  people  and  because  their  own  membership  lacked 
permanency.5  The  origin  of  their  first  school  is  likewise 
obscure,  although  it  was  obviously  established  soon  after 

1  Op.  cit.,  Lib.  WG  no.  115,  p.  625.     Cf.  Baltimore  American,  June  6, 
1805. 
*  Genius  of  Universal  Emancipation,  vol.  ii,  p.  120. 

3  Cf.  Varle,  View  of  Baltimore,  p.  33 ;  also  Baltimore  Chattel  Records, 
Lib.  AI  no.  48,  p.  347;  Journal  of  Lambert  Nicholson,  p.  49;  Baltimore 
City  Directories  1840-41,  1849-50. 

4  Directories,  1831,  name  of  Clement  Burke,  and  1841,  name  of  John 
Fortie. 

5  Infra,  pp.  217-18. 
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that  at  the  Sharp  Street  Church.1  Before  18 17  its  sessions 
were  held  in  a  rented  building  in  Fifth  Street  and  were  pro- 
bably more  or  less  irregular.  Its  manager  and  teacher  was 
the  gifted  Daniel  Coker,  pastor  of  the  flock  of  dissident 
Methodists  who  had  formed  Bethel  Church.  In  181 6  he 
announced  a  Sunday  school  whose  two-hour  sessions  were  to 
be  open  to  all  colored  persons  without  charge.2  'Although 
his  usefulness  was  once  impaired  by  his  expulsion  from  the 
membership  of  the  church,  his  reputation  as  a  teacher  in- 
creased and  his  school  grew  rapidly.  For  a  long  time  it 
was  aided  but  little  by  the  whites,  but  it  held  public  exercises 
on  festal  days  and  through  them  endeavored  to  enlist  the 
interest  of  the  benevolent-minded.a  In  1818  it  took  the 
name  of  Bethel  Charity  School,  having  as  such  two  teachers, 
ninety-five  pupils  and  a  supporting  committee  of  three  white 
and  nine  colored  men.4  But  in  1820  its  organizer  went  as 
a  missionary  with  some  emigrants  to  Liberia,  leaving  the 
school  to  less  energetic  and  less  efficient  hands.  Its  growth 
was  checked,  although  it  survived  the  general  depression  of 
negro  affairs  that  set  in  a  few  years  later.5 

This  school  from  its  foundation  was  a  branch  of  the  work 
of  Bethel  Church.  In  the  forward  movement  that  followed 
the  slump  this  active  church  became  a  missionary  of  the 
educational  idea  among  the  churches  of  the  Baltimore  con- 
ference. Through  its  leaders  it  recommended  the  members 
of  all  the  churches  to  get  wisdom  for  themselves  and  by  all 
means  to  educate  their  children.  It  moved  the  annual  con- 
ference of  1837  to  attempt  to  impose  an  educational  test 

1  Handy,  Scraps  of  African  Methodist  Episcopal  History,  pp.  11,  37. 

1  Federal  Gazette,  Aug.  16,  181 6. 

8  Federal  Gazette,  May  31  and  June  1,  1816;  Feb.  4, 1819;  Jan.  24, 1&20. 

4  Op.  cit.,  Feb.  4,  1819. 

5  Vide  Varle,  View  of  Baltimore,  p.  33 ;  Handy,  op.  cit.,  p.  38. 
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upon  all  candidates  for  its  ministry.1  It  built  up  its  own 
schools  again  under  difficulties,  and  fostered  the  establish- 
ment of  schools  among  the  other  churches  also.2  In  1844 
the  annual  conference  heard  reports  from  nine  Sunday 
schools  with  869  pupils,  three  day  schools  with  128  pupils 
and  an  educational  society  and  at  Washington,  D.  C,  a 
library  of  45  volumes.3  As  a  result  of  the  zeal  incited  by 
that  report  the  Bethel  Church  was  authorized  by  the  con- 
ference to  establish  a  high  school  at  Baltimore.  The  reso- 
lution therefor  was  an  expression  of  a  pious  wish  whose 
realization  lay  still  in  the  future  when  another  similar  one 
was  passed  in  1859.4  However,  the  historian  Payne  thought 
that  is  was  a  step  in  the  course  that  ultimately  led  to  the 
founding  of  a  higher  institution  of  learning  for  the  negro 
race.5 

Other  church  societies  likewise  conducted  schools  for 
negroes.  Foremost  among  them  were  the  Presbyterians 
who  in  1 81 8  had  eighty-nine  pupils  in  the  Baltimore  African 

1  Payne,  op.  cit.,  pp.  49,  121,  141,  407. 

*  In  1837  it  was  said  that  it  had  a  Sunday  school  of  160  scholars  and 
"a  library  of  a  thousand  school  books."  A  flood  swept  through  its 
building,  ruined  the  library  and  caused  a  falling  off  of  the  attendance 
to  about  80  scholars.  Md.  Col.  Jour.,  p.  68.  It  still  had  nine  colored 
teachers  at  that  time. 

"The  following  data  are  taken  from  Payne,  op.  cit.,  pp.  135,  139,  176. 
For  the  year  1841  they  are  for  Baltimore  City  alone,  for  the  other  two 
years  for  the  entire  conference. 

Sunday  Schools  Day  Schools 

Number   Teachers  Scholars      Number   Teachers  Scholars 

1841     2  19  208  1  1  50 

1842    12  —  —  2  —  — 

1844    9  —  869  3  —  128 

If  the  data  is  reliable,  it  indicates  more  or  less  sporadic  efforts. 

*  Baltimore  Sun,  May  6,  1859. 
5  Payne,  op.  cit.,  pp.  182-83. 
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Association  School  in  Paca  Street,1  and  in  1838  two  large 
negro  Sunday  schools.2  The  school  at  the  St.  James  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church,  founded  in  1823,  endured  for  a 
long  period.3  A  third  school,  conducted  for  years  in  the 
wing  of  a  down-town  Baptist  church  building,  was  aided  by 
the  abolitionists,  Lundy  and  Garrison.  It  was  forced  to 
seek  new  quarters,  when  the  church  moved  from  its  old  site 
in  1 828/  In  Richmond  Street  was  located  the  Providence 
African  Catholic  Asylum.  It  consisted  of  a  charity  school 
and  a  boarding  school  for  girls.  Its  foundation  had  been 
due  to  the  clergy  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  according  to 
Varle  received  financial  support  from  Negroes  in  Philadel- 
phia.5 

Of  the  other  schools  and  classes  formed  in  the  city  many 
were  shortlived.  The  most  pretentious  of  them  all  was  the 
Union  Seminary  of  William  Lively  at  Fell's  Point.  In 
1825  it  announced  the  offer  of  day  and  night  instruction  in 
the  branches  of  an  "  English  Education,"  with  Latin  and 
French  for  those  who  desired  them.  A  few  months  later 
it  also  announced  Sunday  sessions  of  two  hours  each  for 
women.6  In  1828  both  teacher  and  name  were  transferred 
to  the  school  of  the  Sharp  Street  Church.7  The  city  direc- 
tories give  the  names  of  the  following  numbers  of  colored 
teachers  in  the  years  indicated  in  the  following  table.8     In 

1  Federal  Gazette,  Sept.  23,  1818. 
5  Md.  Col.  Jour.,  op.  cit. 

3  Cf.  Baltimore  Chattel  Records,  Lib.  WG  no.  41,  p.  389;  Varle,  op. 
cit.,  p.  33 ;  Baltimore  American,  Nov.  1,  1850. 

4  Genius  of  Universal  Emancipation,  vol.  ii,  p.  175. 

5  Varle,  op.  cit.,  p.  33. 

6  Genius  of  Universal  Emancipation,  Oct.  8,  22,  29,  and  Nov.  5,  12,  19, 
26,  1825,  and  Feb.  11  and  July  16,  1826. 

7  Op.  cit.,  May  31,  1828. 

8  Other  schools  reported  were  a  Sunday  school  conducted  for  years  by 
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1824        1827        1831        1841        1850        i860 

Teachers  3      4      6      6      8     12 

Musicians  —     —     —     —     5      6 

certain  of  the  counties  also  appeared  a  few  temporary  negro 
schools.  But  here  the  teaching  of  negroes  came  to  be  as- 
sociated in  the  minds  of  the  people  with  abolitionism  and 
sinister  designs.  At  Hagerstown,  says  a  report,  a  day 
school  was  opened,  but  after  a  short  time  a  hostile  public 
forced  its  suspension  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years.  A  Quak- 
eress held  a  night  school  in  Kent  County,  a  philanthropic 
slaveowner  held  one  in  Talbot,  the  notable  colored  Way- 
man  family  held  one  in  Caroline  and  a  mulatto  named  Hall 
one  in  Anne  Arundel.  It  each  instance  the  teacher  was  soon 
intimidated  and  the  effort  ceased.  It  was  rumored,  and 
by  negroes  at  least  believed,  that  a  negro  school- master  at 
Cambridge  had  been  spirited  away  by  the  "  Georgia  buyers." 
As  preventives  of  negro  schools  these  things  were  quite 
effective.  The  absence  of  such  institutions,  however,  is 
to  be  attributed  mainly  to  the  weak  financial  position  of  the 
negroes  and  to  a  lack  of  real  demand  for  such  education. 
Certain  well-to-do  negroes  in  the  counties  sent  their  children 
to  Baltimore  to  school  rather  than  attempt  to  have  them 
educated  at  home. 

The  duration  of  the  average  negro  pupil's  attendance  at 
school  was  short.  Opportunity  for  advanced  study  was 
thus  lacking.1  Most  of  the  schools  professed  to  do  nothing 
more  than  teach  the  rudiments  of  knowledge,  Reading, 
spelling,  writing  and  arithmetic  were  the  things  that  engaged 
their  attention.     The  New  Testament  was  the  commonest 

a  white  lady  in  Fortune  Hall,  a  day  school  held  in  an  upper  room  over 
an  ice-house  near  Lexington  Market,  and  that  of  the  Quaker,  Edward 
Needles,  in  Uhler's  Alley  'back  of  his  own  residence.    On  the  last,  vide 
Genius  of  Universal  Emancipation,  Sept.  5,  1825. 
1  Cf.  Handy,  op.  cit.,  p.  15. 
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reading  text  after  the  beginner's  book  had  been  learned. 
Ability  to  read  in  it  was  an  attainment  worthy  of  remark.1 
Adding  to  the  above-mentioned  subjects  a  modicum  of 
English  grammar  and  geography  we  find  what  obviously 
constituted  an  "  English  education."  Very  few  negro 
scholars  took  up  the  other  subjects  with  profit,  although 
in  1828  one  school  advertised  that  it  would  give  instruction 
in  several  subjects  that  more  commonly  belonged  to  the 
academy  and  college.2  The  work  of  the  schools  was  sup- 
plemented by  a  considerable  amount  of  instructing  of  both 
slaves  and  free  negroes  by  the  whites  with  whom  their 
duties  brought  them  into  close  contact,  by  reading  of  papers 
and  books,  by  curious-minded  domestics  and  by  the  superior 
opportunities  of  the  few  who  were  sent  to  educational  in- 
stitutions in  the  northern  states.3 

1  Md.  Col.  Jour.,  p.  68.  Cf.  supra,  pp.  136-39,  educational  provisions 
of  indentures  of  apprenticeship;  Comics  Reading  and  Spelling  Book, 
Byberry,  1842,  was  one  of  the  primers  used. 

2  Genius  of  Universal  Emancipation,  May  31,  1828. 

3  Cf.  Md.  Col.  Jour.,  vol.  ix,  p.  88. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

i 

The  Church  and  the  Negroes 

The  principal  organized  moral  force  in  the  province  of 
Maryland  was  the  established  Anglican  Church.  Its  mem- 
bership was  confined  to  no  particular  social  class  but  was 
substantially  controlled  by  the  land-holding  slave  owners. 
This  class,  although  influenced  somewhat  by  the  missionary 
ideas  of  the  day,  had  once  hesitated  to  provide  for  the 
religious  instruction  of  their  negroes  and  to  allow  them  to 
be  baptized,  because  they  feared  that  they  had  no  legal  right 
to  hold  baptized  persons  as  slaves.  A  statute  of  the  year 
1 67 1  which  held  that  baptism  should  not  be  held  to  entail  the 
manumission  of  a  slave  x  obviated  that  as  a  ground  of  ob- 
jection to  preaching  to  negroes,  but  otherwise  accomplished 
nothing  towards  missionary  endeavor  among  them.  From 
one  parish  it  was  reported  that  the  masters  were  "  so 
brutish "  that  they  would  not  allow  their  negroes  to  be 
catechized  or  baptized.2  In  another  parish,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  masters  who  gave  personal  attention  to  the 
spiritual  concerns  of  their  slaves.3  As  a  rule,  however,  they 
were  willing  to  allow  the  clergy  to  teach  the  slaves,  al- 
though they  often  regarded  it  as  a  fruitless  task  and  would 
not  themselves  "be  at  the  pains  and  trouble  of  it."  4     In 

1  Archives  of  Maryland,  vol.  ii,  p.  272;  vol.  v,  p.  267.    Laws,  1715,  ch. 
44.     Archives  of  Maryland,  vol.  xiii,  p.  506. 

2  Perry,  Historical  Collections  Relating  to  the  Colonial  Church,  vol. 
iv,  p.  304. 

3  Op.  cit.,  pp.  190,  203-04. 

4  Op.  cit.,  305.    Cf.  also  pp.  201,  203,  216,  240,  262,  292,  304,  307. 
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some  parishes  the  clergymen  warned  them  that  "  care  should 
be  taken  about  their  slaves  for  the  saving  of  their  souls." 1 
In  1724  the  Eastern  Shore  clergy  united  in  an  appeal  to  the 
Bishop  of  London  to  enjoin  upon  the  laity  of  their  parishes 
the  solemn  duty  of  providing  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
their  negroes,  and  seven  years  later  themselves  undertook  to 
work  to  that  end  in  the  course  of  a  visitation  to  the  people.2 
They  preached  as  time  and  opportunity  allowed,  catechized 
many  and  baptized  those  who  were  deemed  eligible  for 
church  membership.3  In  some  communities  the  Quakers 
and  Roman  Catholics  also  had  negro  members  of  their 
churches.4  But  the  efforts  of  all  the  churches  were  inade- 
quate to  the  task  of  ministering  in  the  way  that  some  de- 
sired to  all  of  the  negroes  in  the  province.  The  established 
church  later,  some  thought,  became  unfitted  for  work  of 
moral  reformation,5  and  when  the  early  Methodists  came 
preaching,  they  reported  that  the  negroes  were  treated  as  if 
they  had  no  souls.6 

The  advent  of  the  Methodists  and  the  bearing  of  their 
activities  upon  the  manumission  movement  have  been  related 
above.7  They  endeavored  to  preach  the  same  gospel  to  alL 
classes  of  the  people.  They  fraternized  with  negroes  in  the 
churches.  They  established  mixed  congregations  in  which 
the  two  races  worshipped  "  in  harmony."  Says  Bishop 
Handy :  "  They  sat  on  the  same  seats,  and  when  they  died, 

1  Op.  rit.,  pp.  240,  262,  292,  296,  304. 

*  Op.  cit.,  pp.  240,  292. 

8  Op.  cit.,  pp.  192,  194,  195,  198,  208,  214,  215,  227,  262,  304,  306,  307. 
Among  the  new  communicants  were  a  family  of  free  negroes  in  Kent 
Island,  circ.  1724.     Op.  cit.,  p.  214. 

1  Op.  cit.,  pp.  222,  227. 

5  Cf.  Scharf,  History  of  Maryland,  vol.  ii,  pp.  28-34. 

6  Bangs,  Life  of  Rev.  Freeborn  Garrettson,  p.  144. 

7  Supra,  pp.  47-5L 
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were  buried  in  the  same  ....  burial  ground."  '  They 
gave  negroes  a  voice  in  the  meetings  and  a  role  in  the  labors 
of  the  church  but  were  reluctant  to  ordain  them  as  minis- 
ters.2 "  Black  Harry,"  an  illiterate  but  eloquent  fellow, 
traveled  and  preached  with  the  founders  of  the  Methodist 
Church;  he  and  Richard  Allen  of  Philadelphia  sat  in  the 
Christmas  Conference  that  met  at  Baltimore  formally  to 
launch  the  Methodist  Church  of  the  United  States.3  It  was 
chiefly  as  local  preachers,  class  leaders,  exhorters  and  as- 
sistants *  and  faithful  responders  that  they  participated. 
These  things,  however,  gave  them  greater  recognition  than 
they  had  ever  received  in  the  other  churches.  The  Metho- 
dists, too,  declared  that  it  was  "  contrary  to  the  Golden  Law 
of  God  ....  and  the  unalienable  rights  of  mankind  .... 
to  hold  ....  in  abject  slavery  ....  souls  that  are  cap- 
able of  the  image  of  God." 5  For  a  time  they  sternly  in- 
sisted that  their  slave-owning  members  must  manumit  their 
negroes  or  suffer  expulsion  from  the  church,  and  notwith- 
standing their  weakening  on  that  point  still  stood  marked  as 
the  friends  of  the  oppressed.  The  negroes  flocked  to  their 
services  and  were  received  into  their  membership  in  unpre- 
cedented numbers.  At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  after  many  defections  there  were  in  the  Baltimore 

1  Scraps  of  African  Methodist  Episcopal  History,  p.  22. 

2  Op.  cit.,  p.  23.  Matlack,  Anti-Slavery  Struggle  and  Triumph,  p.  73, 
quoting  Simpson,  Hundred  Years  of  Methodism,  says  negroes  were 
ordained  as  early  as  1796. 

*  Handy,  op.  cit.,  p.  23 ;  Stevens,  History  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  vol.  ii,  pp.  174-75;  Payne,  History  of  the  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  pp.  88-89.  Cf.  mention  of  an  "  Ethiopian  preacher 
of  very  distinguished  merit"  in  Maryland  Gazette,  May  9,  1774. 

4  Class  Records  of  the  Light  Street  M.  E.  Church,  1803-09  and  1819-23. 

*  Suday  Service  of  the  Methodists  of  North  America,  1784.  p.  15,  cf. 
Stevens,  op.  cit.,  p.  199. 
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churches  twenty-one  classes  of  negroes  whose  membership 
was  more  than  a  third  of  that  of  all  the  classes  in  the  City.1 
The  two  races  thus  labored  together  in  building  up  the  first 
two  Methodist  congregations  in  Baltimore.2  But  soon  after 
the  revolution  the  color  line  was  drawn.  The  whites  avoided 
too  close  association  with  the  colored  members  and  tended 
to  control  the  organization  without  consulting  them.  The 
latter  whose  growing  numbers  seemed  to  entitle  them  to 
greater  recognition,  were  over-awed  and  felt  aggrieved.a 
Their  increasing  discontent  wrecked  the  plan  of  continuing 
the  worship  in  mixed  congregations,  and  they,  as  the 
weaker  party,  were  the  ones  to  move  out.  Those  who  felt 
most  keenly  the  discriminations  withdrew  and  worshipped 
apart.  Although  some  of  their  number  returned  to  the 
mixed  meetings,  a  considerable  body  held  themselves  aloof 
until  after  nearly  a  generation  they  established  a  separate 
organization  of  their  own.  The  others  who  declined  thus 
to  secede  were  specially  provided  for  within  the  parent 
church.     Evidently  it  was  to  them  that  the  abolition  society 

1  Class  Records  of  Light  Street  M.  E.  Church,  1803-09.  Also  Church 
Record  of  same,  1799-1837.  In  the  classes  in  1799  were  numbered  the 
following : 

Whites  Negroes 

1799  53i  290 

1800   504  306 

1803   412 

In  a  manuscript  history  of  the  Sharp  Street  Memorial  M.  E.  Church 
it  is  stated  that  in  1802  the  Methodists  of  the  city  had  852  white  and 
482  colored  members.  In  1819  there  were  thirty  negro  classes  in  the 
city  churches.    Records  of  the  Light  Street  M.  E.  Church,  1819-23. 

2  These  two  were  the  Strawberry  Alley  and  Lovely  Lane  churches 
which  have  since  become  the  Centennial  and  the  First  Methodist 
Churches.  Journal  of  Lambert  Nicholson,  p.  41.  Cf.  Handy,  op.  cit, 
pp.  22-23. 

3  Asbury,  Journal,  vol.  ii,  p.  280.  Cf.  Hamilton,  Colored  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  pp.  21-22. 
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gave  possession  of  a  building  located  on  Sharp  Street  in 
1792.1  Separate  class  meetings  were  established  and  separ- 
ate preaching  services  were  held  for  them.  In  1801  two 
of  their  number  secured  under  deed  of  trust  two  city  lots. 
According  to  the  deed  the  profits  from  the  sale  of  these  lots 
were  to  be  applied  to  "  the  purchase  of  some  proper  and  con- 
venient house  for  the  accommodation  of  the  members  of  the 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  ....  as  a  house! 
of  worship,"  and  for  such  other  purposes  as  the  trustees 
might  direct.3  After  a  formal  division  of  the  congrega- 
tions in  1802  the  assets  realized  from  the  sale  were  invested 
by  a  self -perpetuating  board  of  trustees  in  the  property  on 
Sharp  Street  which  became  the  site  of  their  church.4  The 
deed  to  this  property  bound  the  trustees  to  hold  it  to  "  serve 
as  a  school  for  the  education  of  black  children  of  every 
persuasion  "  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  Africans  in  the  city 
of  Baltimore  belonging  to  the  communion  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  The  ministers  of  that  church  were  to 
be  allowed  to  preach  in  the  building.5  The  negro  members 
came  to  this  fold  with  alacrity.  The  Lovely  Lane  Church 
was  almost  deserted  by  them.6  The  new  congregation  was 
managed  as  a  member  of  the  organic  body  of  the  churches 
of  Baltimore  until  its  incorporation  in  1832  as  a  separate 
body.  One  staff  of  preachers  served  all  the  churches- — 
white  and  colored  — interchanging  in  all  their  duties  as  the 

1  Cf.  Griffith,  Annals  of  Baltimore,  p.  128. 

1  Bangs,  op.  cit.,  pp.  144-45  '>  Asbuiry,  op.  cit.,  p.  280. 

8  Baltimore  Land  Records,  Lib.  WG  no.  142,  p.  243 ;  Lib.  WG  no.  71, 
pp.  124-25.  The  lots  were  to  be  sold  within  two  years.  Cf.  Payne,  op. 
cit.,  p.  89. 

4  Baltimore  Land  Records,  Lib.  WG  no.  78,  pp.  538,  643 ;  Lib.  WG  no. 
70,  pp.  520-21.  $1650  was  realized  from  the  sale  of  the  lots  and  the 
purchased  lot  cost  $1450. 

5  Op.  cit.,  Lib.  WG  no.  70,  p.  523. 

6  Journal  of  Lambert  Nicholson,  p.  41. 
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needs  of  the  situation  required.1  A  substantial  growth  fol- 
lowed, and  the  Sharp  Street  Church  became  for  a  long  time 
the  principal  negro  church  in  the  city.  A'sbury  Chapel, 
founded  in  1830,  was  united  with  it  under  the  charge  of  one 
minister.  Two.  other  chapels  were  founded  in  1834  and 
1839  respectively.2  The  racial  segregation  of  the  congrega- 
tions proceeded  more  slowly  outside  of  the  city,  but  four 
separate  chapels  were  founded  in  Dorchester  County,  four 
in  Harford  and  one  in  Anne  Arundel.3,  They  were  located 
chiefly  in  communities  where  the  independent  African 
church  did  not  take  root. 

The  Wesleyan  ideal  of  equality  between  the  members  of 
the  laity  did  not  long  prevail  in  the  Methodist  churches  of 
Maryland.  The  whites  filled  the  positions  of  greatest 
responsibility,  transacted  the  important  business  and  ad- 
ministered the  discipine.  Before  1814  they  also  bore 
most  of  the  expenses  of  the  common  enterprise  of  the 
two  races.  Dissatisfaction  with  this  on  their  part,  linked 
with  unequal  pastoral  care  in  which  there  was  discrimina- 
tion against  the  negroes,  threatened  to  disrupt  the  organiza- 
tion. In  March  181 4,  however,  the  members  adopted  some 
articles  "  of  peace  and  union  ....  among  themselves  and 
with  the  preacher."  They  agreed  to  have  a  minister  to  meet 
each  of  the  classes  in  every  church  every  quarter,  to  visit 
the  sick  as  far  as  practical  and  prudential  and  to  baptize  the 
children  in  church,  if  they  were  well,  but  in  private,  if  not. 
Finally  they  implored  the  African  branch  of  the  society 

1  Records  of  Classes  of  Light  Street  Church,  1803-09,  cover  page.  Cf. 
Smith,  History  of  Sharp  Street  Station  M.  E.  Church,  pp.  4-5. 

8  Journal  of  Lambert  Nicholson,  p.  41. 

3  Dorchester  Deeds,  Lib.  WJ  no.  3,  p.  373  (1847)  ;  Lib.  PJH  no.  2,  p. 
601;  Lib.  FJH  no.  4,  PP-  95,  263  (1857  and  1859);  Harford  Land 
Records,  Lib.  HD  no.  13,  p.  300  (1830)  ;  Lib.  H'D  no.  36,  p.  69;  Lib. 
HDG  no.  37,  p.  320;  Lib.  ALJ  no.  9,  p.  243  (1857)  ;  Anne  Arundel  Deeds, 
Lib.  JHN  no.  8,  p.  576  (1859). 
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to  prepare  itself  to  bear  its  share  of  the  expense  of  the 
preacher.1  This  modus  vivendi  apparently  forestalled  a 
more  serious  breach  of  relations  but  did  not  preclude  dis- 
content on  the  part  of  the  blacks.  They  still  felt  that 
they  had  not  been  given  the  voice  in  church  counsels  that 
their  numbers  entitled  them  to,  and  that  their  own  preachers, 
although  licensed  and  given  subordinate  positions,  were 
not  being  promoted  to  the  higher  ranks  of  the  ministry. 
The  Sharp  Street  and  Asbury  congregations  were  incor- 
porated under  negro  trustees  in  1832  but  were  still  served 
by  white  pastors.2  At  intervals  the  negroes  made  known 
their  displeasure,  importuning  the  Baltimore  Conference 
repeatedly  to  make  a  change.  Finally  on  the  eve  of  the 
general  emancipation  the  larger  pastorates  of  negro 
churches  were  opened  to  negro  preachers  and  a  separate 
annual  conference  established  for  the  churches  of  Maryland 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.3  Their  relations  to  the  white 
churches  were  thereby  vitally  altered,  but  not  until  long 
after  the  establishment  of  a  thoroughly  Africanized  society 
by  those  who  had  held  aloo'f  from  the  parent  church. 

The  independent  African  churches  were  founded  by  those 
who  had  felt  most  keenly  the  causes  of  separation  just  des- 
cribed. Methodist  zeal  was  unable  permanently  to*  over- 
come the  obstacles  to  equality  and  unity  in  the  mixed  society. 
The  relations  between  races  soon  became  again  like  their 
relations  in  the  state  generally.  The  results  were  a  grievous 
disappointment  to  those  negro  members  who  on  account  of 
Methodist  declarations  had  hoped  for  a  different  state  of 
things.4     Some  felt  that  in  a  separate  church  of  their  own 

1  Records  of  Classes  of  Light  Street  Church,  March,  1814. 

1  Nicholson,  op.  cit.,  p.  41;  Handy,  op.  cit.,  p.  36;  Payne,  op.  cit.,  p. 
88 ;  Reports  of  the  Quarterly  Conference  of  Frederick  Circuit,  1805-46, 
p.  1. 

*  Nicholson,  loc.  cit. ;  Smith,  op.  cit.,  p.  6. 

4  Payne,  op.  cit.,  p.  9. 
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they  might  have  the  advantages  of  church  life  without  white 
domination.  In  the  summer  of  1787  the  seceders  men- 
tioned above  held  independent  prayer  meetings,  discussed 
plans  and  finally  projected  a  permanent  organization.1 
However  welcome  this  step  to  individuals  of  independent 
mind,  the  difficulties  of  those  who  participated  in  it  had 
only  begun.  Their  position  was  a  hard  one.  They  were 
financially  embarrassed,  their  members  were  poor  and  had 
but  little  credit,  they  owned  no  lot  or  building  and  had  to 
hold  their  meetings  in  an  irregular  manner.  Their  organi- 
zation had  been  effected  in  a  boot-black  shop  in  a  basement 
room.2  For  nearly  a  decade  they  met  from  house  to  house, 
as  convenience  dictated.  In  1795  they  consulted  Bishop 
Asbury  "  about  building  a  house," a  but  without  avail. 
About  this  time  they  first  rented  the  property  in  Fish  Street 
which  has  since  become  the  Mecca  of  African  Methodism. 
Arrears  of  rent,  however,  soon  closed  this  place  to  them,* 
and  again  they  met  from  house  to>  house,  until  finally  one  of 
their  number  provided  them  a  permanent  room.  Besides 
they  had  a  shifting  membership  and  a  rudimentary  organ- 
ization. They  had  separated  themselves  from  the  mixed 
churches  because  they  had  been  aggrieved  at  the  whites' 
supremacy  there,  but  they  still  desired  to  be  within  the 
Methodist  Church.  They  manoeuvred  to  secure  recognition 
as  a  part  of  it.     In  a  conference  with  Bishop  Asbury  they 

1  Handy,  op.  ciL,  pp.  13,  24.  The  founding  of  this  society  was  almost 
contemporaneous  with  that  of  a  similar  one  at  Philadelphia,  it  is  said. 
Each  one  was  independent  of  the  other.  Dr.  Payne,  op.  cit.,  concludes 
that  the  secession  at  Baltimore  preceded  by  three  weeks  the  date  of  the 
lawsuit  by  which  those  at  Philadelphia  secured  their  "freedom".  The 
latter,  however,  were  first  to  procure  title  to  church  property. 

2  Handy,  op.  cit.,  p.  24. 

8  Asbury,  Journal,  vol.  ii,  p.  266. 

4  Handy,  op.  cit.,  pp.  14,  24.  Cf.  Baltimore  Land  Records,  Lib.  TK 
no.  279,  p.  65. 
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presented  a  project  for  the  launching  of  a  distinct  "  African, 
yet  Methodist  Church."  But  their  plan  called  for  such  a 
large  degree  of  control  of  temporalities  by  the  local  stewards 
and  trustees  that  it  was  rejected  by  the  bishop.1  They  were 
regarded  by  the  whites  as  a  body  of  malcontents  whose 
efforts  to  establish  themselves  separately  were  to  be  ob- 
structed rather  than  encouraged.2  They  were  held  together 
by  external  pressure,  and  yet  each  new  step  seemed  to 
render  their  separation  less  revocable.  Their  difficulties, 
to  be  sure,  caused  some  to  desert  their  ranks  for  the  mother 
church  and  deterred  others  from  coming  out  to  them.  But 
the  roots  of  their  dissent  struck  deeply,  resolute  spirits  held 
on  and  defections  from  their  number  were  more  than  made 
up  by  new  recruits.  Among  the  latter  were  Stephen  Hill, 
a  sturdy  layman,  and  the  talented  Daniel  Coker  who>  became 
pastor.3  Thus  strengthened  the  church  effected  temporary 
arrangements  for  the  reoccupation  of  the  property  in  Fish 
Street  and  finally  in  181 7  to  purchase  it.  The  purchase 
contract  bound  them  to  make  ten  payments  of  $500  each  in 

1  Asbury,  op.  cit.,  pp.  266,  280. 

2  Handy,  op.  cit.,  p.  24. 

3  This  Daniel  Coker,  whose  childhood  name  had  been  Isaac  Wright, 
was  born  a  slave  im  a  Maryland  county.  He  owed!  his  early  education, 
writes  Bishop  Handy,  to  his  youthful  master's  refusal  to  attend  school 
without  the  attendance  of  his  servant.  The  latter  was  an  apt  pupil. 
He  later  stole  away  to  New  York,  became  a  Methodist  and  was  or- 
dained by  Bishop  Asbury.  Returning  to  Maryland,  he  concealed  his 
identity,  until  he  had  been  redeemed  and  formally  manumitted.  After 
a  time  at  Baltimore  he  cast  inl  his  lot  with  the  separatists,  was  sent  by 
them  to  the  Philadelphia  conference  in  1816,  where  he  acted  as  secre- 
tary; was  later  expelled  from  the  church;  was  restored'  and  sent  to 
Africa  as  a  missionary  with  the  first  body  of  exiles  carried  away  by 
the  American  Colonization  Society.  He  acted  as  manager  and  teacher 
of  Bethel  Church  school  while  in  Baltimore.  Cf.  Payne,  op.  cit.,  pp. 
88-90;  Handy,  op.  cit.,  pp.  35-39;  Republican  Star  and  Eastern  Shore 
General  Advertiser,  June  17,,  1820. 
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addition  to  the  ground  rents  which  were  to  be  gradually 
extinguished  as  the  principal  itself  was  being  paid.1 

This  purchase  came  at  the  end  of  a  period  of  thirty  years 
whose  vicissitudes  had  tried  and  seasoned  a  group  of 
staunch  leaders.  It  was  the  last  of  three  successive  events 
which  taken  together  had  given  Bethel  Church  permanency 
and  a  connection  with  an  organized  church  outside.  One 
of  the  other  events  was  the  organization  of  this  church  it- 
self. The  loose  aggregation  that  has  been  described  num- 
bered 633  persons  in  181 6,  according  to  Bishop  Handy.  In 
that  year  they  adopted  a  constitution  and  elected  trustees  to 
act  under  the  corporate  name  of  the  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Bethel  Society.2  Amendments  were  added  to  the 
constitution  in  1819,  and  owing  to  defective  construction 
of  the  old  an  entirely  new  instrument  was  drafted  in  1820.3 
The  third  event  was  the  establishment  of  the  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  This  event  took  place  in 
Philadelphia  in  1816  in  a  conference  in  which  five  churches 
were  represented.  To  that  meeting  Bethel  'Church  sent 
six  of  the  sixteen  delegates.4  On  April  9,  18 16,  Stephen 
Hill  of  Baltimore  moved  that  "  the  people  of  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore,  and  all  other  places,  who  should  unite  with 
them,  shall  become  one  body  under  the  name  and  style  of 
the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church."  His  motion 
was  seconded  by  Daniel  Coker  also  of  Baltimore  and  accord- 
ingly passed.  The  body  next  adopted  the  discipline  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  for  temporary  purposes,  sav- 

1  The  annual  rental  was  at  first  $360.  Baltimore  Land  Records,  Lib. 
WiG  no.  140,  pp.  599-601 ;  Lib.  TK  no.  279,  p.  65. 

J  Baltimore  Chattel  Records,  Lib.  WlG  no.  20,  pp.  83-84. 

3  Op.  cit.,  Lib.  WG  no.  24,  p.  233 ;  Lib.  WG  no.  25,  pp.  269-70. 

*  The  other  churches  represented  were  located  one  each  at  Philadel- 
phia, Attleborough,  Pennsylvania,  Salem,  New  Jersey  and  Wilmington, 
[Delaware.     Payne,  op.  cit.,  p.  13. 
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ing  that  part  relating  to  the  presiding  elders.1  The  dele- 
gates then  attempted  to  make  Daniel  Coker  bishop,  but  he 
declined  the  place  and  Richard  Allen  of  Philadelphia  was 
selected  and  consecrated  in  his  stead.  When  its  delegates 
returned  home  the  Bethel  Church  ratified  the  action  of  the 
convention  and  thereby  acquired  a  definite  status  in  the 
church  world. 

This  church  had  begun  to  do  missionary  work  before  the 
conference  at  Philadelphia.  It  now  zealously  renewed  its 
efforts  and  its  representatives  found  the  people  in  many 
places  eager  to  become  associated  in  the  new  connexion. 
By  181 7  three  missions  had  been  established  and  others  were 
appointed  later.2  In  1820  was  established  the  Baltimore 
Annual  Conference  to  which  came  representatives  from 
nearly  all  the  congregations  belonging  to  the  new  society  in 
the  state.3  In  the  course  of  time  churches  also  sprang  up  in 
four  more  or  less  distinct  groups  outside  of  Baltimore.  We 
shall  first  consider  briefly  these  outlying  churches  and  then 
return  to  those  in  Baltimore.  (1)  One  group  were  the 
churches  of  Southern  Maryland  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  In  181 8  there  were  two  congregations  in  this 
quarter,  and  in  1823  a  third  "  under  the  African  bishop  and 
conference "  was  mentioned  as  being  in  Anne  Arundel 
County.4  The  church  at  Piscataway  was  practically  closed 
by  an  act  of  the  legislature  in  1828  which  restricted  its 
meetings.5     The  more  active  churches  in  this  section  were 

1  Payne,  op.  cit.,  pp.  13-14;  Handy,  op.  cit.,  p.  15. 
1  Handy,  op.  cit.,  pp.  25-26. 

*  Handy,  op.  cit.,  pp.  50,  54.  The  Snow  Hill  church  in  1818  had  been 
affiliated  with  the  Philadelphia  Conference. 

*  Handy,  op.  cit.,  pp.  27-28 ;  Anne  Arundel  Deeds,  Lib.  WSG  no.  9,  p. 
425- 

*  Laws,  1828,  ch.  151.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  later  lists  given  by 
Payne,  nor  in  those  in  the  Baltimore  Sun,  May  6,  1857,  and  April  24, 
i860. 
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in  the  federal  district.  (2)  Western  Maryland.  In  this 
part  of  the  state  progress  was  rapid.  In  1822  a  congrega- 
tion at  Frederick  sent  delegates  to  the  annual  conference, 
and  in  1824  a  second  one  was  reported.1  Others  were 
founded,  so  that  in  1833-34  the  circuit,  established  with 
Frederick  City  as  a  center,  was  able  to  supply  its  chief 
preaching  stations  with  preaching  services  only  once  a 
quarter.  Long  after  the  need  had  arisen  a  second  circuit 
was  established.2  After  much  opposition  and  delay  the 
Frederick  and  Hagerstown  churches  were  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  stations  at  "full  time."3  (3)  Harford  and  Cecil 
Counties.  A  missionary  was  assigned  to  three  societies  in 
Cecil  County  in  181 8,4  But  only  one  of  them,  that  at  Port 
Deposit,  endured  under  its  original  name.  In  1824  there 
was  in  Harford  County  a  circuit  with  four  appointments 
and  a  total  of  a  hundred  and  seventy-five  members.5  Two 
churches  in  Cecil  and  one  in  Harford  acquired  corporate 
property,6  but  the  further  progress  here  was  less  marked 
than  that  in  any  other  part  of  the  state  where  the  connexion 
was  established.  (4)  The  Eastern  Shore.  Three  congre- 
gations were  established  in  Caroline  and  Talbot  Counties 
in  1 8 19,  and  were  related  to  the  elder  of  Baltimore,  ap- 
parently as  a  circuit  in  1821.7  The  next  year  three  hundred 
and  thirty  members  were  reported,  and  two  years  still  later 

1  Handy,  op.  cit.,  p.  28 ;  Payne,  op.  cit.,  p.  42. 

2  Payne,  op.  cit.,  pp.  51,  99,  138. 

5  Op.  cit.,  p.  156.  Baltimore  Sun,  May  2,  8,  1855.  The  Frederick 
church  was  incorporated  in  1855.  Frederick  Records  of  Incorporation 
of  Churches,  1805-88,  p.  78. 

*  Handy,  op.  cit.,  pp.  27-28. 

5  Payne,  op.  cit.,  p.  42. 

6  Land  Records,  Lib.  GMcC  no.  13,  p.  31 ;  Lib.  HHM  no.  19,  pp.  278, 
279,  566;  Lib.  HHM  no.  1,  p.  21;  Harford,  Lib.  HDG  no.  34,  p.  408; 
Lib.  HDG  no.  36,  p.  268. 

7  Payne,  op.  cit.,  pp.  20,  29;  Handy,  op.  cit.,  pp.  28,  57. 
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five  hundred  and  forty- three  members  in  eight  churches.1" 
After  that  time  progress  was  slow.  The  church  at  Easrton 
nearly  succumbed  to  financial  difficulties,2  and  subsequently 
became  at  best  the  chief  congregation  in  a  circuit,  while 
that  at  Denton,  for  a  time  a  member  of  a  circuit,  became 
later  a  station  supplied  from  the  Baltimore  station.3  In 
addition  to  these  scattered  churches  the  Baltimore  Annual 
Conference  included  churches  in  both  Pennsylvania  and 
Delaware;  it  sent  a  missionary  -to  Hayti  and  exercised  wide 
powers  in  planting  the  church  in  the  newer  states  west  of 
the  Alleghanies.4  The  church  at  Snow  Hill  was  apparently 
not  affiliated  with  this  conference.5 

Baltimore  City.  The  situation  was  more  favorable  for  the 
growth  of  the  negro  churches  in  Baltimore  City  than  in  the 
counties.  One  of  the  three  mission  stations  mentioned  in 
1 817  was  located  at  Fell's  Point.6  Although  financially 
weak,  its  growth  in  numbers  was  substantial.7  It  was  in- 
corporated as  the  African  Methodist  Union  Bethel  Church 

1  Payne,  op.  cit.,  pp.  24,  42. 

■This  church  had  purchased  property  in  1820,  but  by  some  mishap 
the  title  became  vested  in  one  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  who 
was  a  merchant.  When  he  became  financially  embarrassed  in  1829,  his 
creditors  seized  the  church  property.  It  was  sold  and  soon  re-conveyed 
to  a  new  body  of  African  trustees.  Talbot  Deeds,  Lib.  no.  42,  p.  453; 
Lib.  no.  48,  p.  427;  Lib.  no.  40,  pp.  400-02.  For  the  charter  of  its  in- 
corporation, vide  op.  cit.,  Lib.  no.  62,  pp.  149-51. 

■  Payne,  op.  cit.,  p.  99 ;  Baltimore  Sun,  April  24,  i860.  Cf.  also  op. 
cit.,  May  8,  1855,  and  May  6,  1857. 

4 Baltimore  Sun,  May  2,  1855,  April  24,  i860;  Payne,  op.  cit.,  pp.  55, 
210. 

5  Cf.  Handy,  op.  cit.,  p.  54.  Vide  also  Worcester  Deeds,  Lib.  GMH 
no.  1,  p.  468,  and  Lib.  EDM  no.  1,  p.  250,  on  the  purchase  of  church 
property  by  negroes  in  Snow  Hill. 

6  Supra,  p.  219. 

7  It  had  426  members  in  1842.     Payne,  op.  cit.,  p.  139. 
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in  1844  and  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  station  about  1855.1  In 
1835  Bethel  Church  acquired  the  residual  term  of  an  exting- 
uishable  lease  of  a  lot  in  order  to  get  a  mission  site  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  city.2  Although  this  mission  also 
grew  rapidly,  no  progress  had  been  made  in  extinguishing 
the  ground  rent  before  1848.  At  that  time  the  property 
was  assigned  for  a  nominal  sum  to  the  trustees  of  the  con- 
gregation who  desired  to  build  a  new  edifice.3  About  the 
same  time  it  was  incorporated  as  Bbenezer  Church,  soon 
became  a  station  and  took  its  place  as  an  independent 
church.4  The  last  of  the  new  foundations  before  186a 
was  Waters  Chapel,  situated  between  Bethel  Church  and 
Fell's  Point.  By  1847  it  had  become  a  well  established 
mission  and  in  1856  engaged  the  services  of  a  worker  from 
the  parent  body.  It  was  incorporated  separately  in  1859 
and  within  three  weeks  thereafter  acquired  a  site  on  Spring 
Street,  paying  at  once  eighty  per  cent  of  the  purchase  price.5 
Bethel  iChurch  was  a  center  of  great  activity  also*  in  its 
section.  While  it  was  giving  financial  assistance  to 
those  outside  and  contributing  of  its  members  to  other 
churches  in  the  city,  its  own  interests  at  home  developed 
steadily.  Its  final  payment  of  the  debt  on  its  building  site 
was  made  in  1838,  twenty-one  years  after  it  had  been  con- 

x  Baltimore  Chattel  Records,  Lib.  TK  no.  69,  pp.  106-07;  Baltimore 
Sun,  May  8,  1855.  It  secured  possession  of  its  site  in  fee  in  1856,  price 
$800.    Baltimore  Land  Records,  Lib.  ED  no.  no,  p.  346. 

■The  ground  rent  in  *his  case  was  $264  a  year  and  the  purchase 
price  $3860.66.    Baltimore  Land  Records,  Lib.  TK  no.  250,  p.  289. 

1  Payne,  op.  cit.,  p.  230 ;  Baltimore  Land  Records,  Lib.  AWiB  no. 
379,  p.  113,  and  Lib.  AlWB  no.  401,  p.  35. 

*  Baltimore  Chattel  Records,  Lib.  AWB  no.  76,  p.  219.  Cf.  Baltimore 
Sun,  May  8,  1855. 

6  Baltimore  Sun,  April  15,  1856;  Baltimore  Charter  Records,  Lib. 
GES  no.  4,  pp.  190-91 ;  also  Baltimore  Land  Records,  Lib.  GES  no. 
165,  pp.  36,  38,  40. 
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tracted.1  Its  enduring  power  had  been  tested  during  the 
slump  of  negro  affairs,  and  after  the  crisis  was  over,  it  en- 
tered upon  a  new  era  of  expansion.  A  great  revival  in1 1842 
resulted  in  such  an  increase  in  membership  that  a  project  for 
a  new  building  was  mooted.  Difference  of  opinion,  how- 
ever, led  to  its  postponement  for  several  years.2  Another 
accretion  of  members  came  in  en  bloc  five  years  later.  In 
1842  an  independent  Wesleyan  Methodist  society  had  been 
formed.3  Unsuccessful  financing  had  brought  upon  it  a 
train  of  difficulties.  The  members  therefore,  applied  to  the 
Baltimore  Annual  Conference  for  admission  to  the  African 
Methodist  Church.  After  investigation  the  petition  was 
granted  without  discussion.  For  three  years  the  church 
attempted  to  continue  as  a  separate  organization,  but  at  last 
allowed  its  membership  to  be  merged  in  the  other  churches.4 
About  this  time  the  proposal  to  build  a  new  house  of 
worship  for  Bethel  Church  was  revived.  The  plan  offered 
was  to  let  the  contract  for  the  work  as  soon  as  a  third  of 
the  necessary  funds  had  been  secured.  The  occasion  of 
the  vote  to  ratify  became  dramatic.  At  a  preconcerted  sig- 
nal a  band  of  supporters  of  the  project  grouped  themselves 
about  the  altar  to  signify  assent.  A  show  of  opposition 
by  others  was  followed  by  a  futile  protest  in  the  annual  con- 
ference that  followed.  The  plan,  however,  was  enthusias- 
tically carried  and  executed.  Within  a  year  after  the  vote 
the  treasurer  had  in  hand  a  fund  of  $5000;  on  August  2, 
1847  a  corner-stone  was  laid;  and  within  another  twelve- 

1  Baltimore  Land  Records,  Lib.  TK  no.  279,  p.  65. 

*  Payne,  op.  cit.,  pp.  232-233. 

8  Baltimore  Chattel  Records,  Lib.  TK  no.  64,  p.  374.  Baltimore  Land 
Records,  Lib.  TK  no.  329,  p.  422.  The  annual  rental  on  this  congrega- 
tion's property  had  been  $173.50.     Cf.  Payne,  op.  cit.,  p.  208. 

*  Payne,  op.  cit.,  pp.  208-10.  This  body  reported  337  members,  a 
Sunday  School  of  159  and  seven  preachers. 
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month  an  imposing  Romanesque  edifice  had  been  built  and 
consecrated.  The  debt  upon  it  was  cleared  away  in  the 
appointed  period  of  eight  years.1  The  consequences  of  this 
achievement  were  far-reaching,  says  Dr.  Payne.  It  justly 
heightened  the  self-esteem  of  the  builders,  while  to  the  rest 
of  the  community — whites  and  blacks — it  appeared  as  a 
triumph  of  independent  African  enterprise.  The  imputa- 
tions of  indolence  and  vacuity  cast  upon  the  church  by  a 
critical  public  were  modified,  and  in  some  quarters  sup- 
planted by  a  more  friendly  and  judicious  regard. 

This  period  of  outward  progress  was  marked  also  by 
signal  changes  within  the  church.  A  reforming  pastor  had 
come  in  1843.  He  found  that  two  of  the  classes  led  by 
one  elder  had  grown  to  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  members 
each,  and  that  others  also  were  too  large.  He  scented 
danger  in  such  conditions  and  advised  that  the  classes 
should  be  scaled  down  to  the  original  Wesleyan  number  of 
twelve  each.  He  soon  carried  through  a  resolution  to  that 
effect.  His  success  and  his  conformity  to  the  discipline  and 
to  Methodist  traditions  completely  disarmed  criticism  of  the 
step,  but  they  stirred  the  wrath  of  the  chief  offender  and  es- 
tranged other  workers  whose  confidence  and  support  the 
minister  could  not  regain.  When  he  proposed  to  raise  a 
building  fund,  opposition  arose  and  the  bishop  was  called 
from  Philadelphia  to  mediate  between  factions.  Less  than 
a  hundred  dollars  was  subscribed.2  In  other  ways  also 
the  church  failed  to  co-operate,  and  when  the  pastoral  term 
ended,  the  preacher's  influence  had  been  almost  destroyed. 
His  successor  found  discord  among  the  members.  At  once 
upon  his  arrival  he  was  advised  by  some  to  allow  a  return 
to  the  large  classes,     He  declined  and  for  a  time  held  aloof 

1  Payne,  op.  cit.,  pp.  232-35.    The  total  cost  was  about  $16,000. 

2  Payne,  op.  cit.,  p.  23^ 
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from  alliance  with  either  faction.  In  the  course  of  the  build- 
ing operations  in  1847,  however,  the  church  became  the 
scene  of  a  trial  on  a  charge  of  "  sowing  dissensions,"  and  a 
member  was  expelled  for  "  outrageous  conduct  and  an  un- 
governable spirit."  2  And  when  in  the  following  year  it 
was  proposed  to  transfer  the  lot  in  south  Baltimore  to  the 
trustees  of  the  Ebenezer  Church,  five  of  the  trustees  of 
Bethel  dissented.  After  a  second  vote  on  the  matter  they 
affected  to  acquiesce,  but  came  late  to  the  place  appointed 
for  signing  the  deed  of  transfer  and  became  enraged  be- 
cause the  pastor  had  already  signed  before  they  arrived.3 
In  the  quarterly  conference  a  few  months  later  they  pro- 
posed to  pass  a  set  of  resolutions  which  proved  to  be  a  fire- 
brand. Other  members  objected  that  they  were  sowing  dis- 
cord and  Pastor  Payne  declared  that  the  enforcement  of 
their  proposed  measures  would  drive  a  wedge  between  the 
church  and  the  connexion  outside.  Counter  resolutions 
protesting  against  their  course  were  introduced  and  passed 
by  a  vote  of  123  to  24.  "  Down  went  the  five  members' 
resolutions."4  In  February  1849  tne  chancery  court  of  the 
city  set  aside  the  five  trustees.  Nothing  daunted  they  con- 
tinued their  obstructions,  until  they  were  at  last  arraigned 
before  the  conference  for  discipline.  They  came  to  the 
meeting  supported  by  wives  and  henchmen,  some  of  whom 
were  armed  with  bludgeons.     The  testimony  was  overwhel- 

1  Payne,  op.  cit.,  pp.  233-34. 

2  Bethel  Quarterly  Conference  Records,  July  9,  October,  and  Novem- 
ber 12,  1847. 

3  Payne,  op.  cit.,  p.  231. 

4  Bethel  Quarterly  Conference  Records,  Oct.  22.  1848.  The  counter 
resolutions  recited  that  the  church  had  already  lived  under  its  consti- 
tution for  a  generation  and  could  continue  so  for  ten  generations  to 
come;  and  that  since  the  constitution  had  been  in  force  their  connexion 
had  spread  successfully  into  thirteen  states  of  the  union. 

6  Op.  cit.,  Feb.  9,  1849. 
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mingly  against  them :  rejoinders  were  offered  and  the  body- 
was  about  ready  to  vote.  Suddenly  two  females  rushed 
forward  to  attack  the  conference  officers.  The  pastor 
eluded  his  assailant,  but  one  of  the  secretaries  was  felled 
speechless  and  a  general  melee  followed.  When  the  city 
police  officers  had  restored  order,  unclaimed  weapons  of 
various  kinds  were  strewn  about  the  room.1  Those  who 
were  imprisoned  gave  bail  in  order  to  get  free  and  the 
trouble  was  renewed  again.  The  conference  again  sat  in 
judgment  and  expelled  the  five  members  for  "  rebellion 
against  the  spiritual  and  temporal  government  of  the 
church.' '  The  annual  conference  sustained  the  action  of 
the  local  conference  and  the  affair  was  finally  at  an  end.3 
Its  final  settlement  was  followed  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
elder  who  had  resisted  the  reform  of  the  class  organizations! 
and  forty-five  of  the  adherents  of  the  expelled  trustees. 
Acting  together  they  became  the  nucleus  of  a  new  society 
under  the  Methodist  Protestant  system.* 

1  Payne,  op.  cit.,  pp.  231-32.  Baltimore  Clipper,  Feb.  24,  26,  1849. 
Cf.  also  Clipper,  Jan.  2,  1849,  and  Bethel  Quarterly  Conference  Rec- 
ords, January  1849. 

3  Payne,  op.  cit.  Payne  states  that  for  years  there  had  been  a 
struggle  between  pastors  and  trustees  for  supremacy  in  the  conference. 

•  Payne,  op.  cit.,  p.  236.  The  local  church  had  prepared  to  resist  the 
reinstatement  of  the  five  members.  Pastor  Payne  declared  in  the  con- 
ference meeting  that  the  time  had  come  for  every  man  to  determine 
whether  he  would  "  sustain  the  government  of  the  African  iMethodist 
Episcopal  Church  connexion."  He  therefore  put  the  question:  "Will 
you  sustain  the  government  of  the  church  against  the  spirit  of  rebel- 
lion?" Bethel  Quarterly  Conference  Records,  April  14,  1849.  The 
resolution  against  reinstatement  ran  in!  part  ias  follows :  "  Believing  as 
we  do  that  any  such  step  would  involve  the  church  in  a  great  and 
crying  evil,  strengthening  the  hand  of  rebellion,  and  plunge  our  be- 
loved Zion  in  war,  tumult  and  bloodshed." 

*  Payne,  op.  cit.,  p.  232.  For  the  charter  of  their  church,  vide  Balti- 
more Chattel  Records,  Lib.  AW1B  no.  78,  pp.  252-53.  Other  churches 
of  the  same  order  were  chartered  in  1859  and  i860.  Baltimore  Charter 
Records,  Lib.  GES  no.  4,  pp.  166-68 ;  Lib.  GHC  no.  4,  PP-  175-77- 
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Table  of  Statistics  of  the  Baltimore  Annual  Conference 

Congregations    Circuits    Stations    Pastors    Membership 

1817    6  1  1  3  1066 

1826   29  4  1  7  2403 

1836   —  6  2  4  2052 

1856   76  15  11  23  5279 

Membership 
Baltimore  Churches  Bethel  Church 

1816  633  1845  1302 

1824  715  1850 1460 

1842 980  1852 1504 

i860 1400 

Compiled  from  data  given  in  the  volumes  of  Payne,  Handy  and  of  the 
Bethel  Quarterly  Conference  Records. 

The  above  table  is  incomplete,  and  yet  it  indicates  that 
there  was  a  substantial  growth  in  the  churches  of  the  Balti- 
more conference.  The  decline  in  numbers  in  the  years 
1826-36  was  due  in  part  to  the  reaction  that  followed  the  first 
flush  of  success  and  in  part  to  the  same  causes  that  counter- 
acted the  other  interests  of  the  negroes  in  that  period. 
After  that  time  the  progress,  although  not  unimpeded,  was 
rapid.  The  preeminence  of  the  churches  in  the  city  is  not- 
able. The  free  negroes  there  were  about  30  per  cent  of  all 
in  the  state,  while  before  1820  the  city  churches  had  nearly 
all,  and  in  1852  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  church 
membership  of  the  conference. 

The  history  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
was  one  of  progress.  A  chief  cause  of  its  success  lay  in 
that  many  negroes  found  in  it  a  sphere  in  which  they  could 
act  voluntarily.  But  its  growth  was  not  achieved  without 
organization.  In  its  government  and  customs  it  attempted 
to  imitate  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  whose  discipline 
it  adopted  with  slight  alterations.  The  bishop  resided  in 
Philadelphia  until  1852.  The  General  Conference  was1 
composed  of  representatives  from  the  different  states  meet- 
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ing  quadrennially.  The  authority  of  both  alike  extended 
over  the  Maryland  churches,  but  in  neither  case  was  it  con- 
fined to  this  state.  Next  below  the  General  Conference  was 
the  Annual  Conference.  The  Baltimore  Annual  Confer- 
ence, although  including  some  churches  outside  the  state, 
and  not  including  all  those  within  the  state,1  was  essentially 
the  conference  of  the  churches  of  Maryland.  For  years; 
it  met  chiefly  at  Bethel  Church,  although  later  its  entertain- 
ment was  shared  with  the  churches  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  elsewhere.  It  was  the  chief  formative  agency  with 
which  concern  is  had  here. 

The  Annual  Conference  was  regularly  composed  of  re- 
presentatives of  all  the  churches  under  its  authority.  In 
its  early  history,  however,  circumstances  practically  threw 
the  conduct  of  its  sessions  into  the  hands  of  those  from 
Bethel  Church.  It  had  thirty-^two>  members  in  1819  and 
thirty-nine  in  1843,  according  to>  Dr.  Payne.  By  1859  it 
had  increased  to  forty-one.2  But  for  the  change  made  in 
the  rules  governing  its  membership,  it  must  have  grown 
much  larger  than  that.  At  the  outset  certain  laymen  were 
admitted  because  of  their  prominent  part  in  the  founding 
of  the  church  and  because  of  the  paucity  of  qualified 
preachers  to  act  in  their  stead.3  The  first  three  book 
stewards  in  the  history  of  the  conference  were  laymen. 
Local  preachers  were  allowed  seats  in  1821  but  no  voice 
in  the  proceedings  as  against  traveling  preachers.  But  in 
1827  a  resolution  was  passed  limiting  the  membership  to 
ministers  of,  or  above,  the  rank  of  licensed  exhorters. 
After  that  time  laymen  and  unlicensed  ministers,  although 

1  Payne,  op.  cit.,  p.  42;  Baltimore  Sun,  April  15,  1856. 

2  Payne,  op.  cit.,  pp.  27,  138,  155;  Baltimore  Sun,  April  29,  1859. 

3  Cf.  Payne,  op.  cit.,  pp.  13,  19,  27,  29,  47. 

4  Op.  cit.,  pp.  20,  23,  47.     Cf.  Handy,  op.  cit.,  p.  29. 
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not  wholly  excluded,1  participated  but  little  in  the  confer- 
ence proceedings.  In  1841  office-bearing  laymen  were  ad- 
mitted to  seats  but  were  denied  any  voice.  Those  admitted 
to  the  later  meetings  were  thus  bishops,  elders,  deacons  and 
licentiates.2  The  presiding  officer  was  the  bishop,  or  in 
his  absence  the  senior  elder  present.  The  other  officers  were 
the  recording  secretary,  the  book  steward  who  was  ap- 
parently a  treasurer,  a  corresponding  secretary,  the  head 
of  the  book  concern  and  the  door-keeper.3  Temporary 
committees  were  appointed  to  investigate  and  report  upon 
matters  which  the  whole  conference  could  not  take  up  at 
first  hand.  Later  on  there  appeared  standing  committees 
having  to  do  with  the  book  concern,  education,  finance, 
memorials,  the  post  office  and  public  worship.4 

In  the  period  of  the  early  sessions  of  the  conference  the 
members  had  been  unused  to  yield  obedience  to  persons  of 
their  own  color.  The  local  preachers  tended  to  be  insubor- 
dinate, and  many  were  disposed  to  evade  the  rules,  to  show 
discontent,  to  tattle  and  act  as  tale-bearers.5  The  officers 
likewise,  "  unaccustomed  to  command  or  to  rule,"  bore 
their  part  in  a  way  that  gave  rise  to  complaint.  As  a  con- 
sequence much  time  was  wasted  in  enforcing  the  rules  of 
order.  But  several  causes  contributed  to  the  improve- 
ment of  conditions.  For  a  time  fines  were  imposed  for 
breaches  of  decorum.  Unlicensed  preachers  were  denied 
the  right  to  speak  from  the  floor ;  the  presiding  officer  was 
given  power  to  exclude  non-members  from  the  conference 
rooms  during  the  sessions;  the  book  steward  was  ordered 

1  Payne,  op.  cit.,  pp.  39,  57. 

■  Op.  cit.,  pp.  134,  135,  155,  182. 

8  Op.  cit.,  pp.  16,  27,  61,  189;  also  Baltimore  Sun,  April  29,  1859. 

4  Op.  cit.,  pp.  15,  46,  183,  210;  Handy,  op.  cit,  p.  34;  Baltimore  Sun, 
April  25,  1857. 

5  Payne,  op.  cit.,  pp.  21,  28,  30,  52,  53. 
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not  to  allow  an  examination  of  his  books  without  vote  of 
the  house;  and  members  were  forbidden  to  betray  the  con- 
fidential proceedings  and  were  held  responsible  for  their 
conduct  both  inside  and  outside  the  sessions.1  Time  too 
had  a  salutary  effect.  Petulance  at  restraint  wore  off  and 
regard  for  the  significance  of  their  church  produced  a 
sobering  sense  of  responsibility  for  its  progress.  One  of 
its  later  sessions,  reported  for  the  Baltimore  Sun,  "might 
have  been  taken  as  a  model  for  similar  assemblages  among 
those  who  have  higher  pretensions." 2 

The  Baltimore  conference  exercised  extensive  powers. 
Within  its  own  bounds  it  was  practically  autonomous. 
Guided  by  its  own  sense  of  what  was  proper,  it  determined 
its  own  membership  and  endeavored  to  meet  the  needs  of 
every  occasion.  It  freely  took  measures  affecting  the  local 
churches  below  and  apparently  also  the  General  Conference 
above.  It  made  provisions  for  church  extension  both 
within3  and  without  its  own  conceded  jurisdiction.  In  the 
former  it  received  church  organizations  into  the  connexion, 
adjusted  the  rank  of  each  congregation  as  mission,  member 
of  circuit  or  station,4  and  prevented  the  transfer  of  one  of 
its  Pennsylvania  circuits  to  another  conference.5  It  also 
assessed  the  local  churches  for  certain  purposes.  Appar- 
ently it  did  not  venture  too  far  without  first  ascertaining 
the  wishes  of  those  concerned,  but  it  did  make1  its  power  felt. 
It  enforced  the  discipline  upon  the  clergy,  excepting  the 
bishop.  In  a  few  instances  it  also  inquired  into  the  conduct 
of  other  members  of  the  churches,  gave  such  judgments  as 

1  Op.  cit,  pp.  15,  27,  42,  48,  53. 

2  Baltimore  Sun,  May  8,  1855. 
s  Payne,  op.  cit.,  p.  210. 

4  Op.  cit.,  pp.  21,  22,  42,  157,  208-10;  Baltimore  Sun,  May  2,  1855,  and 
May  1,  1857. 

5  Payne,  -op.  cit.,  pp.  134,  157,  170. 
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the  circumstances  seemed  to  warrant  and  informed  the  in- 
terested churches  of  its  action.1  It  selected  the  delegates 
to  the  general  conference,  excepting  in  1  S3 9-47  when  that 
duty  was  committed  to  the  elders.2  Acting  in  the  wider 
arena  it  one  time  fixed  the  meeting-place  of  the  general 
conference.3  In  1822  in  the  interval  between  the  general 
conference  meetings  it  initiated  steps  for  electing  a  bishop's 
assistant  by  taking  a  ballot  whose  result  was  not  announced 
until  after  the  Philadelphia  Annual  Conference  had  followed 
its  example.  The  compiled  returns  were  then  published 
and  an  election  declared.  In  1821  it  was  alt  work  determin- 
ing the  conference  connections  of  churches  situated  west  of 
the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  in  1827  sought  to  determine 
the  location  of  a  mission  station  in  the  island  of  Hayti.* 
Its  assumption  of  powers  was  limited  only  by  its  own  re- 
sources and  the  needs  of  the  church. 

The  development  of  a  corps  of  ministers  was  also  a  func- 
tion of  the  annual  conference.  Preachers  coming  from  the 
regular  Methodist  Church  were  admitted  to  the  same  rank 
they  had  held  in  that  body,5  and  those  who  had  been  thus! 
admitted  were  promoted  according  to  the  Methodist  plan. 
Owing  to  the  backward  state  of  negro  education  most  otf 
the  candidates  that  offered  were  barely  literate,  or  illiterate, 
and  ignorant  and  poorly  qualified  for  their  calling.  Al- 
though some  were  able  to  improve  themselves  creditably,0 
they  found  the  task  of  preaching  to  impecunious  parishion- 

1  Op.  cit.,  pp.  15,  47,  247,  248-59;  Handy,  op.  cit.,  p.  34. 
■Payne,  op.  cit.,  pp.  20,  121,  211,  249,  3-17.    Cf.  Baltimore  Sun,  May 
6,  1859. 

'  Payne,  op.  cit.,  p.  20. 

4  Op.  cit.,  pp.  21,  22,  55 ;  Handy,  op.  cit.,  p.  29. 

5  Payne,  op.  cit.,  p.  14.    Cf.  Baltimore  Stm,  May  2,  1857. 
4  Payne,  op.  cit.,  p.  53. 
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ers  unfavorable  to  study.  For  two  decades  the  church  it- 
self insisted  but  little  upon  the  better  preparation  of  its 
ministers.  But  in  the  forward  movement  after  1835  ardent 
champions  of  education  arose.  In  1838  Bishop  Morris 
Brown  addressed  the  conference  on  the  subject  and  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  resolution  of  the  following  year  which 
imposed  upon  applicants  an  examination  in  the  articles  of 
faith  and  religion.1  At  the  instance  of  Reverend  Daniel 
Payne  three  years  later  the  conference  recommended  all 
ministers  to  study  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  history 
and  theology.2  At  its  next  meeting  three  candidates  for 
the  ministry  were  examined.  The  majority  of  the  examin- 
ing committee  recommended  their  acceptance;  the  one 
member  in  the  minority  reported  that  they  did  not  measure 
up  to  the  standard  of  the  discipline  and  advised  their  re- 
jection. A  heated  controversy  ensued,  one  member  ex- 
citedly inquired  whether  it  was  necessary  to  know  Hebrew, 
Latin  and  Greek  in  order  to  be  ordained.  Education  and 
promoters  of  education  were  roundly  denounced,  until  at 
last  the  presiding  bishop  declared  that,  adhering  to  the  dis- 
cipline, he  would  ordain  none  of  the  applicants,  even 
though  the  conference  might  admit  all  o>f  them.3  Even  be^- 
f  ore  that  time  educational  qualifications  had  been  a  criterion 
for  judging  of  the  fitness  of  ministers.  But  it  did  not 
suffice  merely  to  turn  down  illiterates,  because  the  interests 
of  the  church  required  competent  ministers  and  intelligent 
laymen.  Steps  were,  therefore,  taken  to  promote  educa- 
tion. There  was  a  desire  for  a  high  school.  In  1845  the 
conference  initiated  the  movement  which  led  to  the  holding 
of  an  education  convention  at  Philadelphia.4     In  1846  the 

x  Op.  cit.,  pp.  118,  121. 

2  Op.  cit.,  p.  141.    Cf.  Handy,  op.  cit.,  p.  141. 
s  Payne,  op.  cit.,  pp.  155-56.     Cf.  op.  cit.,  p.  117. 
4  Op.  cit,  P.  182. 
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preachers  were  asked  to  form  education  societies  in  the 
churches  and  to  foster  the  zeal  for  education  among  the 
people.1  A  decade  later  the  members  of  the  churches 
were  advised  to  get  wisdom,  and,  as  in  1838,  preachers  were 
instructed  to  lead  the  minds  of  the  people  back  to  the  sub- 
ject. The  moral  and  political  elevation  of  their  race,  it 
was  said,  depended  upon  their  enlightenment.2  As  a  result 
of  the  agitation  the  desire  for  enlightenment  was  consider- 
ably furthered,  the  Sunday  schools  and  day  schools  were 
strengthened,  and  private  study,  by  those  who  had  the 
opportunities  for  it,  was  stimulated.  The  standard  of 
literacy  for  the  ministry,  although  still  low,  was  raised 
somewhat. 

The  financial  organization  of  the  annual  conference  was 
simple.  In  its  early  history  its  demands  for  money  were 
small.  It  received  a  trifling  sum  from  the  fines  imposed 
upon  its  members  in  the  meetings,3  but  derived  most  of  its 
funds  from  voluntary  contributions.  The  total  receipts  re- 
ported in  representative  years  were  as  follows  : 

1818  1825  1826  1836  1856 

$437.90       $582.04       $498.30       $342.19       $577.9i* 

*  Exclusive  of  pastors'  salaries. 

After  the  depression  of  the  thirties  a  reorganization  of  the 
finances  resulted  in  the  creation  of  separate  funds  for  specific 
purposes.  In  1842  a  " regular  collection"  of  two<  cents  a 
month  was  ordered  for  ministerial  support,  and  pastors  were 
to  see  that  it  was  taken  in  their  respective  churches  on  pain 
of  expulsion,  if  they  failed.     Its  fruits  were  $60.31  in  1842, 

1  Op.  cit.,  p.  197.    Cf.  also  p.  118. 

1  Op.  cit.,  pp.  118,  406-07.    Cf.  Baltimore  Sun,  April  9,  1856  and  May 
I,  1857. 
8  Payne,  op.  cit.,  p.  48. 
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$193.28  in  1855  and  $122  in  1856.1  As  early  as  1854  there 
was  a  separate  collection  for  episcopal  support.  In  that 
year  it  amount ed  to  nearly  $200.2  The  principal  ordinary 
expenditures  were  for  pastor's  salaries.  Of  $472.04  col- 
lected for  that  purpose  in  1825,  42  per  cent  went  to  the  pas- 
tor of  Bethel  Church  and  the  remainder  was  divided  among 
five  others.3 

The  foundation  of  the  annual  conference  were  the  local 
churches.  Each  church  held  a  quarterly  conference  to 
transact  its  own  local  business.  The  attendance  at  its  ses- 
sions was  a  privilege  of  all  members,  but  votes  on  some  mat- 
ters were  confined  to  adults  and  on  some  others  to  free  male 
adults,  Although  any  member  could  initiate  measures,  its 
proceedings  consisted  mainly  of  matters  presented  by  its 
officers,  boards  and  committees.  Excepting  the  naming  of 
delegates  to  the  annual  conferences,  its  functions  were  of 
purely  local  import.  Such  things  as  elections  and  pro- 
posals affecting  the  church  budget,  poor  relief  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  discipline  recurred  often  in  the  meetings. 
In  cases  affecting  laymen  it  was  competent  to  act.  In 
cases  affecting  members  who  held  seats  in  the  annual  con- 
ference, however,  it  was  permitted  to  investigate  and  acquit, 
or  to  silence  offenders  and  refer  their  cases  to  the  annual 
conference.5 

1  Payne,  op.  cit.,  pp.  139,  317,  415. 

'Payne,  op.  cit.,  p.  317.  For  this  fund  $400  was  voted  in  1859. 
Baltimore  Sun,  May  10,  1859. 

3  Payne,  op.  cit.,  p.  46.    Cf.  iHandy,  op.  cit.,  pp.  30,  73. 

*  Cf.  Baltimore  Chattel  Records,  Lib.  WG  no.  20,  p.  84. 

1  Payne,  op.  cit.,  p.  24.  On  June  28,  1850,  Reverend  Darius  Stokes, 
chief  steward  of  Bethel  Church,  was  ordered  by  the  quarterly  confer- 
ence to  give  up  his  office.  Three  months  later  he  was  declared  "re- 
bellious "  for  holding  a  "  bush  meeting "  (without  permission  of  the 
elder  in  charge  of  the  church,  and  was  suspended  for  six  months. 
Quarterly  Conference  Records,  June  28  and  September  27,  1850.     He 
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Aside  from  this  assembly  of  the  whole  church  the  chief 
local  authorities  were  the  pastor,  the  stewards  and  the 
trustees.  The  first  was  the  chief  personage.  His  duties 
included  the  conduct  of  the  general  church  services,  ad- 
ministration of  the  ordinances  and  the  care  of  the  flock. 
He  visited  the  homes  of  the  members,  attempted!  to'  look  to 
their  comfort  and  spiritual  welfare,  and  wherever  meet,  re- 
commended cleanliness  and  decency.  He  nominated  the 
stewards,  directed  the  clerical  members  of  the  congregation, 
presided  at  the  trustees'  meetings  and  the  quarterly  con- 
ferences.1 He  attended  the  bishop,  when  the  latter  came 
into  the  parish,  gave  him  all  needful  information  as  to  the 
state  of  the  church  and  on  his  own  retirement  gave  like  in- 
formation to  his  successor.2  Moreover,  he  was  the  leading 
representative  of  his  church  in  the  annual  conference.  Of 
the  two  advisory-administrative  boards  in  the  church  the 
stewards  stood  first.  They  were  nominated  by  the  pastor 
from  both  ministerial  and  lay  members  and  elected  in  the 
quarterly  conferences.  They  assisted  in  the  conduct  of  the 
church  services  and  took  charge  of  the  collecting,  disburs- 
ing and  accounting  for  the  funds  for  the  support  of  the 
church  and  the  pastor,  and  for  sick  and  poor  relief;  they 

objected  to  the  manner  of  his  suspension  and1  continued  to  preach, 
baptize,  bury  the  dead  and  officiate  at  the  marriage  altar.  He  was 
charged  with  contumacy  and  expelled  from  the  connexion.  Op.  cit., 
March  28,  1851.  He  appealed  to  the  annual  conference  to  have  the 
action  nullified,  his  petition  was  denied,  but  before  adjournment  of 
this  body  he  was  restored  to  "his  official  standing  in  the  church." 
Payne,  the  historian,  writes  that  both  the  deposition  by  the  quarterly 
conference,  the  ratification  by  the  annual  conference  and  the  restora- 
tion were  alike  irregular.     Op.  cit.,  pp.  244-49. 

1  Baltimore  Chattel  Records,  Lib.  WG  no,  25,  p.  269 ;  Lib.  TK  no.  69, 
p.  106;  Lib.  AW1R  no.  76,  p.  219;  Lib.  GBS  no.  4,  p.  190;  Bethel  Quar- 
terly Conference  Records,  1857-58,  March  14,  i860;  also  Handy,  op. 
cit.,  p.  48. 

3  Op.  cit.,  p.  48. 
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aided  the  pastor  in  ministering  to  and  encouraging  the 
people,  in  correcting  disorders  among  the  members  and  in 
trying  to  realize  the  ideals  of  the  church  life.1  They  sat  as 
members  of  the  early  annual  conference  meetings  but  in 
1826  were  deprived  of  their  right  to  vote  therein.2  The 
chief  steward  was  second  in  authority  to  the  pastor.  The 
trustees  were  composed  of  the  pastor  and  elected  members, 
the  latter  holding  their  places  for  terms  of  from  one  to 
four  years  each.3  Only  free  persons  were  eligible  to  their 
membership.4  Their  chief  duties  were  to  care  for  and 
maintain  in  good  condition  the  real  property  held  by  the 
church  and  to  transact  all  business  matters  appertaining 
thereto.  They  acted  under  the  instructions  of,  and  re^ 
ported  their  doings  to,  the  quarterly  conference. 

As  the  negro  churches  grew  and  multiplied,  their  interests! 
became  more  varied,  and  auxiliary  societies  with  special 
functions  were  founded.  At  the  annual  conference  meet- 
ings of  1843  and  1844  three  temperance  societies  were  re- 
ported. In  the  latter  year  also  an  educational  society  was 
reported,  and  a  missionary  society  for  the  Baltimore  con- 
ference was  formed  "  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  Parent,  Home 
and  Foreign  Society."5  In  1857  the  report  of  the  treas- 
urer of  Bethel  Church  contained  an  item  of  $101.00  for  rent 
paid  by  societies  that  had  met  in  its  building.  Some  of  these 
were  probably  not  church  auxiliaries  at  all.6     At  that  time 

1  Handy,  op.  cit.,  p.  51.  Cf.  Discipline  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  19th  edition  (1817),  pp.  190-91. 

2  Payne,  op.  cit.,  p.  47. 

1  Frederick  Records  of  Incorporation  of  Churches,  1805-80,  p.  78. 
Baltimore  Chattel  Records,  Lib.  WiG  no.  25,  p.  269. 

*Cf.  references  cited  in  note  one,  p.  183,  and  last  note  preceding. 
Also  Talbot  Deeds,  Lib.  no.  62,  p.  149. 

5  Payne,  op.  cit.,  pp.  157,  176,  183.  For  mention  of  societies,  some 
of  which  had)  quasi-religious  objects,  vide.  Md.  Col.  Jour.,  p.  68. 

6  Quarterly  Conference  Records,  Feb.  13,  1857. 
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the  church  had  among  its  members  a  sewing  circle  whose 
labors  were  devoted  to  charitable  objects,1  and  in  1859  the 
annual  conference  set  to  work  to  found  a  preachers'  aid 
society.2 

Notwithstanding  the  strong  attractions  of  the  Methodist 
Church  the  Protestant  Episcopal,  Baptist,  Presbyterian  and 
Catholic  churches  each  had  a  following  among  the  negroes. 
The  Episcopal  church  and  school  were  under  the  pastoral 
care  of  a  colored,  ordained  minister  in  1823.3  In  1824  they 
united  themselves  under  the  name  and  style  of  St.  James 
First  African  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  in  1828  be- 
came an  incorporated  body.4  They  denied  the  privileges  of 
voting  and  office-bearing  in  their  midst  to  any  person  not 
of  African  descent.  On  account  of  its  school  this  congre- 
gation was  one  of  the  best  known  among  the  negroes  of  the 
city.  At  many  other  places  in  the  state  the  negroes  were 
received  as  communicants  in  the  Episcopal  churches  of  the 
whites.5  In  1837  a  body  of  negro  Baptists  in  Baltimore 
elected  five  "  sober  and  discreet "  members  as  trustees  and 
became  an  incorporated  church.6  Their  charter  divided  the 
trustees  into  classes  and  provided  for  the  selection  of  the 
pastor  and  for  admitting  members  to  the  church.  In  1842' 
they  purchased  the  lessor's  rights  in  the  lot  on  which  their 
building  had  previously  been  erected.7  In  1854  a  second 
Baptist  church  was  chartered.     A  part  of  its  trustees  were 

1  Op.  cit.,  1857-58. 

2  Baltimore  Sun,  May  10,  1859. 

3  Journal  of  the  Conventions   of   the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
Maryland  1823,  p.  5. 

4  Baltimore  Chattel  Records,  Lib.  WG  no.  41,  pp.  343,  389;  Lib.  WG 
no.  37,  pp.  166-67. 

5  Journals  of  the  Conventions,  op.  cit,  1823,  p.  9;  1824,  pp.  17-19,  20, 
23,  24,  25;  1827,  pp.  26,  27;  1828,  pp.  29,  30;  1830,  p.  38. 

6  Baltimore  Chattel  Records,  Lib.  TK  no.  57,  pp.  158-61. 
T  Baltimore  Land  Records,  Lib.  TK  no.  322,  p.  234. 
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selected  by  the  Maryland  Baptist  Union  Association  of 
the  whites'  churches.  Otherwise  its  rules  were  similar  to 
those  of  its  sister  church.1  The  Presbyterians  exercised  a 
considerable  influence  among  the  negroes  of  Baltimore  City 
and  organized  one  separate  negro  church.2  The  Friends 
had  negro  members  in  certain  of  their  congregations,  espec- 
ially those  of  Baltimore  City  and  Harford  County.  The 
Roman  Catholics  alsoi  received  some  negro  members  and 
maintained  for  them  a  female  society  called  the  Oblates,  or 
Sisters  of  Providence.3  In  1853  a  union  church,  calling  itself 
the  Colored  People's  Congregation  of  Mount  Tabor,  was 
chartered  in  Frederick  County.  Its  members  were  adher- 
ents of  the  German  Reformed,  Lutheran  and  Methodist 
Episcopal  Churches.4 

1  Baltimore  Charter  Records,  Lib.  ED  no.  1,  p.  393.  Cf.  Laws,  1856, 
ch.  262.  A  free  negro's  will,  recorded  in  the  Baltimore  Wills,  Lib. 
D!MP  no.  13,  p.  46,  mentioned  an  Ebenezer  Baptist  Church. 

■  Md.  Col.  Journal,  p.  68. 

8  Baltimore  Wills,  Lib.  IPC  no.  28,  p.  65.  Vide  on  the  Friends,  op. 
cit,  Lib.  DM!P  no.  19,  pp.  268-69. 

*  Frederick  Records  of  Incorporation  of  Churches,  1805-80,  pp.  193-97. 


CHAPTER  IX 
Social  Conditions 

At  different  points  in  the  previous  chapters  there  have 
been  references  to  general  social  conditions.  But  there  has 
been  no  attempt  to  emphasize  as  such  the  standard  of  life, 
unemployment,  pauperism  and  mortality  among  the  free 
negroes.  Regarding  these  matters  the  evidence  left  by 
contemporaries  is  quite  fragmentary,  and  much  of  what 
there  is  was  recorded  by  biased  persons.  Nevertheless  it 
seems  necessary  to  give  some  account  of  them  from  such 
facts  as  are  available.  The  first  matter  to  be  treated  will 
be  the  negroes'  home  life,  and  in  that  connection  attention 
will  be  devoted  to  dwellings,  provisioning  and  apparel,  to 
sanitation  and  medical  attendance  and  to  material  relations 
and  the  social  evil. 

The  buildings  inhabited  by  the  negroes  were  generally  of 
mean  character — often  such  as  white  persons  could  not  be 
induced  to  occupy.  A  common  type  of  rural  dwelling  was 
the  low  Structure  of  one  or  two  compartments  built  of  logs. 
The  tapering  space  underneath  the  rafters  was  often  made 
to  answer  the  demand  for  additional  rooming  space.  The 
principal  opening  was  the  doorway,  as  window  space  was  not 
highly  prized.  The  chinks  of  the  walls  were  not  well 
daubed,  and  ceiled  or  lime-plastered  walls  did  not  generally 
prevail.  For  floors  the  bare  earth,  or  in  the  region  of 
severer  winter  temperatures,  rough  boards,  did  service. 
A  ramshackle  stove  pipe,  a  hole  in  the  roof  or  a  chimney 
carried  aloft  the  smoke  from  the  hearth-fire.  The  room 
629]  239 
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contained  as  furniture  a  few  faded  pieces  such  as  safe, 
table,  stools,  a  bedstead,  or  in  its  place  a  straw-tick,  and  a 
few  other  things.  The  floor  was  strewn  with  things  that 
should  have  been  placed  elsewhere  to  be  in  order.  Its 
aspect  vied  with  that  of  the  walls  adorned  with  rags,  leaf- 
tobacco,  coon-skins,  pot-hoops,  spiders,  kettles  and  other 
utensils.  Dust,  soot,  smoke  and  soiled  fingers  had  added  their 
respective  contributions  to  make  the  character  complete. 
The  appearance  of  the  interior  bespoke  a  poverty  as  to 
possessions,  but  even  more  poverty  as  to  arrangement  and 
care  of  what  was  there.  The  place  served  as  kitchen,  din- 
ing and  living  room,  receiving  and  bed  room.  Into  such 
quarters  the  master  of  the  house  huddled  his  family  at 
night  and  barred  the  door  to  keep  out  the  unknown  terrors 
— and  the  fresh  air.  In  Baltimore  City  the  negroes'  dwell- 
ings presented  contrasts  similar  to  those  of  the  whites,  al- 
though less  extreme  in  degree.  The  buildings  were  rather 
more  substantial  than  many  of  those  used  by  the  rural  neg- 
roes but  hardly  furnished  more  comfort  on  that  account.1 
Indigence  and  plenty  occurred  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
each  other.  On  the  one  hand  families  crowded  themselves 
into  insufficient  tenements  whose  reeking  vermin  and  squalor 
were  true  signs  of  slums.2  Winter  cold  and  summer  heat 
alike  added  to  their  discomforts,  And  on  the  other  hand 
some  well-to-do  negroes  in  both  the  city  and  the  country 
lived  in  better^class  houses  in  a  degree  of  comfort  that 
would  have  done  credit  to  many  a  white  family.3 

1  Cf.  28  Niles  Register,  p.  100;  also  Baltimore  Assessment  Books, 
1823,  1 2th  Ward,  p.  159. 

2  Cf.  Buckler,  History  of  Epidemic  Cholera,  1849,  P-  5- 

3  For  contents  of  certain  houses,  cf.  Baltimore  Chattel  Records,  Lib. 
WG  no.  29,  p.  377;  Lib.  WG  no.  30,  p.  52;  Harford  Chattel  Records, 
Lib.  ALJ  no.  1,  p.  390;  Worcester  Deeds,  Lib.  GMH  no.  1,  p.  513; 
Lib.  GMH  no.  4,  P-  258 ;  Lib.  GMH  no.  7,  P-  84. 
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The  food  and  raiment  of  the  free  negroes  was  varied  in 
amount  and  quality.  The  best  fed  of  all  were  the  well-to-do 
and  thrifty  whose  women  were  skilful  cooks  and  those 
who  were  numbered  in  the  small  gangs  that  worked  for  and 
hence  ate  in  the  kitchens  of  the  well-to-do  white  farmers. 
When  freemen  served  under  indentures  or  under  wage 
contracts  by  the  year,  they  were  provided  for  substantially 
like  the  slaves.  The  allowances  for  the  slaves  thus  became 
a  sort  of  standard  to  which  free  negroes  aimed  to  attain 
when  providing  for  themselves.  The  majority  fared  ap- 
parently about  as  well  as  did  the  slaves  excepting  some- 
times in  the  winter  season.  Both  free  negroes  and  slaves 
varied  their  diet  with  garden  vegetables  and  game,  while 
many  of  both  classes  earned  a  part  of  what  they  lived  on 
and  foraged  for  the  rest.1  In  the  matter  of  wearing  ap- 
parel there  was  wide  variety,  although  free  negroes  were 
generally  garbed  in  such  articles  as  were  commonly  allowed 
to  slaves  and  apprentices.2  In  addition  to  these,  or  in  place 
of  them,  they  wore  many  of  the  things  that  had  been  laid 
aside  by  their  white  employers.  But  to  some  negroes  dress 
that  pleased  the  fancy  was  valued  above  the  necessaries. 
They  therefore  took  pride  in  being  nicely  appareled,  as 

1  Vide  almost  contrary  opinion  as  to  free  negroes  in  Baltimore  City 
about  1820-25,  28  Niles  Register,  p.  100.  Cf.  also  Griffith,  Annals  of 
Baltimore,  p.  233,  and  Md.  Col.  Journal,  no.  11. 

2  The  "  allowance "  of  clothing  for  a  slave  varied  but  little  from 
county  to  county.  For  winter  it  consisted  substantially  of  the  follow- 
ing named  articles  given  at  Christmas  time:  for  a  male,  Kersey  coat 
and  trousers,  two  shirts,  a  pair  each  of  shoes  and  stockings,  a  cap  and 
a  handkerchief ;  for  a  female,  Kersey  petticoat  and  jacket,  shift  of 
linens,  shoes,  stockings,  cap  and  handkerchief ;  and  in  the  spring  for  a 
male,  a  change  of  shirts  and  a  pair  of  trousers,  and  for  a  female  a 
change  of  linens.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  provisioning,  time  was  often 
allowed  to  slaves  to  earn  a  little  money  to  supplement  these  minimal 
supplies.  Vide  supra,  p.  141,  and  Frederick  Douglass,  Life  and  Times, 
pp.  45-46. 
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witnessed  their  appearance  on  holidays  and  festal  occasions. 
Domestic  servants  who  were  free  were  dressed  in  the  same 
manner  as  were  slaves  acting  in  a  similar  capacity. 

Although  the  negroes  lived  in  a  rude  manner,  they  did 
not  lack  the  social  spirit.  They  loved  to  mingle  in  the 
crowds  that  gathered  in  the  towns  on  Saturdays,  holidays! 
and  market  days  and  at  picnics,  churches,  camp-meetings 
and  other  places.  They  also  took  delight  in  moving  about 
among  their  friends  and  receiving  the  latter  at  their  homes, 
whether  such  friends  were  slaves  or  freemen.  Sometimes, 
however,  there  was  a  fear  of  slave-holders'  wrath  and,  there- 
fore, some  restraint  about  entertaining  and  visiting  slaves.1 
When  not  interdicted  by  the  whites  they  held  parties,  and 
in  the  city  of  Baltimore  cake-walks  and  balls  at  which  the 
hilarity  was  unbounded.2  Such  affairs,  however,  were 
scrutinized  by  the  peace  officers  and  the  patrollers  and  after 
1 83 1  were  liable  to  be  broken  up  summarily.3  In  Baltimore 
this  regulation  was  supplemented  by  an  ordinance  requiring 
an  official  permit  for  holding  any  negro  meeting  excepting 
for  certain  approved  purposes.  But  it  was  applied  in  a 
manner  that  allowed  many  social  privileges  to  the  law- 
abiding. 

The  marriage  relations  of  the  free  negroes  were  in  a  state 
of  disorder.  The  customs  they  had  been  used  to  in  Africa 
were  not  followed  here,  because  the  conditions  of  the  slave 
system  had  not  admitted  of  it:  the  rules  or  practices  had 
to  'be  flexible  enough  to  allow  the  owners  to  manage  their 
slave  property  for  their  own  advantage.  The  practices  that 
sprang  up  in  the  province  were  perpetuated  in  the  state  and 
tended  to  prevail  among  the  free  almost  as  much  as  among 

lCf.   Letter  of  General  Harper  to  E.   B.   Caldwell,  p.  8;  H.  Dels. 
Journal,  1829,  p.  337,  and  1830,  p.  136. 
*  Baltimore  Sun,  Jan.  1,  1857,  March  10,  1854,  and  May  11,  12,  1859. 
3  Laws,  1820,  ch.  200,  and  1822,  ch.  85. 
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the  slaves.  The  legal  regulation  of  the  marriage  of  the 
slave  lay  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  master.  His  consent 
was  necessary  to  its  making  and  maintenance,1  and  he  might, 
therefore,  dissolve  it,  in  case  he  chose  to  sell  or  remove  one 
of  the  parties  out  of  the  community.  As  a  consequence  slave 
marriages  generally  lacked  the  formalities  and  the  delibera- 
tion that  attended  those  of  the  whites.  And  although  the 
rule  of  one  consort  at  time  prevailed,  there  was  widespread 
disregard  for  the  usual  obligations  of  such  consortships  and 
too  little  concern  about  the  consequences  of  repudiating  them. 
The  marriages  of  the  free  were  raised  but  little  above  those 
of  the  slaves,  since  they  also  lacked  exact  legal  sanction. 
When  a  free  person  consorted  with  a  slave,  marital  obliga- 
tions were  not  to  be  enforced  at  law,  unless  the  slave  party 
had  become  the  property  of  the  free  party.  But  inasmuch 
as  many  of  the  reasons  for  holding  these  bonds  inviolable 
did  not  commonly  obtain  here,  this  question  tends  to  be 
mainly  academic.  Slaves  and  free  persons  did  consort  with 
each  other,  and  such  objections  as  slave-owners  made  to  the 
practice  were  generally  for  other  than  legal  and  moral 
reasons.2  The  children  of  slave  mothers  became  slaves 
and  those  of  free  mothers  free  persons,  no  matter  what  the 
status  of  their  husbands.  The  mixed  marriages  were, 
therefore,  not  more  formal  than  those  of  the  slaves,  al- 
though in  one  instance  in  Worcester  County  a  license  was 
issued  for  a  slave  to  marry  a  free  colored  woman. a  In 
case  both  parties  were  free,  however,  it  was  possible  to  have 

1  Vide  illustration  of  this  in  Douglass,  op.  cit.,  pp.  37-38. 

2  About  the  close  of  the  revolution  the  Harford  County  Orphans' 
Court  threatened  one,  Jared  Hopkins,  with  proceedings  for  contempt 
because  he  had  married  a  free  woman  to  a  negro  slave.  Minutes, 
1778-97,  p.  34.    Cf.  Douglass,  op.  cit.,  pp.  37,  1 18-19. 

s  Marriage  Record,  (May  31,  181 1.  On  the  matter  of  distribution  of 
property  as  affected  by  such  marriages,  vide  chapter  on  Legal  Status, 
supra,  pp.  105-06. 
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a  regular  marriage.  Accordingly  many  marriage  licenses 
were  issued  in  favor  of  free  negroes,1  and  often  a  ceremony 
followed.  The  effect  of  this  was  to  add  an  element  of 
deliberation  and  to  impose  a  partial  check  upon  utter  license 
in  this  important  matter.  Thus,  although  whims,  fancies 
and  passion  for  novelty  of  marital  connections  were  not 
ended,  some  beginnings  were  made  towards  the  adoption  of 
the  whites'  custom  of  establishing  permanent  households  on 
the  monogamous  plan. 

An  emigrant  from  this  country  to  Liberia  stated  that 
"  the  pure  African  has  no  conception  of  morality  and  virtue 
other  than  is  drawn  from  the  civilized  beings  with  whom  he 
is  placed  in  contact. " 2  How  much  that  conception  was 
improved  by  the  environment  of  the  slave  system  depended 
upon  circumstances.  Those  who  were  either  exposed  to  the 
influences  of  unprincipled  white  men,  or  left  most  of  the 
time  to  untaught  negroes,  remained  much  like  their  fathers 
had  been.  Chastity  in  either  sex  was  at  a  discount,  and 
both  alike  were  impotent  to  prevent  the  invasion  of  thi9 
realm  by  non-African  men.  No  evil  to  which  they  fell 
victim  was  more  contemptibly  condoned  than  this.3  It  was 
deplorable,  and  yet  it  was  not  universal,  because  female 
domestics  in  some  slave-holders'  homes  and  the  offspring 
of  some  free  negroes  were  sacredly  protected  against  being 
corrupted ;  and  some  were  so  schooled  in  the  "  precepts  of 
morality  and  virtue  "  that  they  went  undenled  to  the  mar- 
riage altar  and  maintained  their  repute  for  conjugal  fidelity 
to  the  end  of  their  lives.4 

Second  only  to  the  love  of  the  crowd  was  the  negroes' 

1  Vide  Marriage  Records  of  Caroline,  1816-58,  Dorchester,  1799-1859, 
and  Worcester,  1795- 1860. 

2  Md.  Col.  Journal,  vol.  i,  p.  281. 
3C/.  Douglass,  op.  cit.,  pp.  1 18-19. 
4  Op.  cit.,  pp.  37,  1 18-19. 
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love  of  ardent  spirits.  It  asserted  itself  both  early  and  late. 
The  account  books  of  certain  supply  stores  afford  facts  of 
interest.  At  Elk  Ridge  Furnace  in  1767  a  slave  named 
Sampson  purchased  four  pints  of  rum  for  four  shillings  and 
two  and  a  half  yards  of  cloth  for  four  shillings  sixpence; 
other  entries  show  that  in  the  two  preceding  months  he  had 
paid  in  four  shillings  for  rum  and  eight  for  other  articles.1 
Another  negro  at  the  Cornwall  Furnace  in  1762  closed  his 
account  amounting  to  sixty-seven  pounds,  seven  shillings 
and  eleven  pence  half -penny  for  "  store  liquor  and  general 
charges." 2  And  many  others  had  small  accounts  for 
liquors  alone.  The  detrimental  effects  of  their  consumption 
were  noticed  before  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
legislation  that  has  been  noticed  elsewhere3  was  enacted  to 
restrict  or  to  prevent  the  sale  of  liquor  to  negroes  on  certain 
occasions.  But  verbal  reports,  corroborated  by  inferences 
from  legislative  and  other  records,  indicate  that  the  con- 
sumption of  liquors  by  negroes  increased  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  measures  taken  against  their  purchasing 
the  stuff  were  not  of  great  avail,  notwithstanding  the  desire 
of  many  to  check  it.  They  probably  procured  much  of  it 
in  compliance  with  the  laws.  But  in  addition  to  this  some 
negroes  were  frequently  "  treated  "  to  drinks  by  their  em- 
ployers, and  others  found  means  of  getting  theirs  outside 
the  law.4  They  were  thus  favored  by  portable  dispensers 
and  by  the  clandestine  purchasers  of  the  farm  products 
which  they  stole  and  bartered  away.     How  much  liquor 

1  Ledger  A  of  Caleb  Dorsey  &  Co.,  p.  199.  Cf.  also  pp.  48,  62,  132, 
233- 

2  Cornwall  Furnace  Ledger  L.  p.  307,  and  Journal  N,  pp.  38,  108.  Cf. 
same  journal,  pp.  114,  115,  118,  121-27;  also  Ledger  A  of  Jesse  Richard- 
son, 1790-91,  pp.  24,  29,  31,  36,  77,  80;  also  Patuxent  Iron  Works 
Journal,  1767-68,  pp.  5,  7-10. 

3  Supra,  pp.  103-04,  chapter  on  Legal  Status. 

4  Supra,  p.  103,  note  3. 
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they  consumed  it  is  impossible  to  calculate,  but  it  seems 
beyond  doubt  that  they  constantly  spent  on  this  form  of 
indulgence  a  considerable  part  of  their  earnings,  and  that 
many  of  the  crimes  they  committed  were  due  to  its  incite- 
ment. 

Hygienic  conditions  about  the  negro  dwellings  have  been 
already  hinted  at.  The  air  in  their  poorly  ventilated  houses 
was  not  good,  and  cleanliness  within  was  not  general. 
Sanitation  too  was  greatly  neglected.  Offal  was  imperfectly 
disposed  of,  cess-pools  located  without  necessary  regard  for 
the  demands  of  health,  drinking  water  O'ften  carelessly  pro- 
vided and  personal  squalidness  treated  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Added  to  these  things  was  the  vermin  which  found  a  wel- 
come in  the  conditions  described.  The  sloth  which  allowed 
these  things  to  spring  up  took  little  thought  of  measures  to 
remove  them.  And  in  none  of  these  particulars  were  there 
marked  differences  between  the  lot  of  slaves  and  that  of 
freemen,  saving  that  in  some  instances  masters  compelled 
their  slaves  to  clean  up  the  premises.  As  for  medical  at- 
tendance the  slaves  often  enjoyed  an  advantage  over  free- 
men on  account  of  the  interest  of  masters  in  the  health  of 
their  human  stock.  And  yet  it  is  said  that  many  physicians 
endeavored  faithfully  to  attend  the  cases  of  free  negroes 
who  were  sick,  whenever  invited  and  needed.  Nevertheless, 
the  coexistence  of  these  conditions  along  with  others  in  the 
negro  home  was  sufficient  to  impair  their  own  health  and 
the  strength  of  their  progeny  to  an  appreciable  degree. 

The  conditions  described  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs 
affected  the  negroes:  first  of  all.  Of  themselves  they  were 
not  of  primary  concern  to  the  whites,  but  they  had  their 
counterpart  in  other  conditions  that  were  of  concern  to  the 
latter.  Such  were  those  of  unemployment,  poverty  and 
disease.  The  extent  to  which  the  free  negro  was  kept  em- 
ployed was  a  source  of  constant  anxiety  to  many  of  the 
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whites.  They  had  much  to  say  about  the  subject.  Their 
utterances  generally  agreed  in  pointing  out  weaknesses  and 
disparaging  the  industrial  character  of  the  unenslaved  negro. 
Because  his  personal  resources  consisted  mainly  of  mere 
brawn,  he  lacked  the  power  to  think  for  himself,  he  had 
to  have  guidance  and  protection,  and  he  was,  therefore, 
forced  to  work  in  the  lowest  callings  in  which  he  received 
for  his  services  smaller  real  wages  than  any  other  class  of 
the  people.1  Attention  was  called  to  the  disadvantages  and 
the  lack  of  incentives  under  which  he  labored  through  his 
exclusion  from  certain  occupations  to'  which  white  men  were 
admitted  without  prejudice.2  He  had,  moreover,  no  pro- 
perty or  other  independent  sources  of  income  from  which 
to  derive  his  living — his  own  labor  alone  generally  stood 
between  himself  and  starvation.  But  his  sloth  and  indis- 
position to  arduous  work  inclined  him  to  be  unproductive, 
and  hence  to  lack  the  things  necessary  for  his  own  support. 
He,  therefore,  tended  to  exert  himself  only  so  far  as  to  get 
a  meager  subsistence.3  His  dependence  upon  the  white 
man  was  scarcely  less  than  that  of  the  slave,  and  he  was  a 
burden  to  the  state.  Now  some  evidence  to  support  these 
views  was  discoverable.  It  was  magnified  and  generalized 
for  political  effect,  and  manly  quackish  legislative  pro- 
posals were  based  upon  it,4  but  a  closer  examination  of  the 
subject  shows  that,  although  there  was  much  improvidence, 

1  Cf.  e.  g.  Md.  Col.  Journal,  vol.  i,  p.  225,  28  Niles  Register,  p.  100, 
and  Hall,  Address  to  the  Free  People  of  Color,  p.  3. 

2  Cf.  supra,  pp.  151-53;  also  Md.  Col.  Journal,  no.  19. 

3  In  addition  to  the  references  given  in  the  last  note,  vide  Md.  Col. 
Journal,  vol.  i,  p.  279;  vol.  ix,  pp.  277-78;  43  Niles  Register,  p.  39; 
Griffith,  Annals  of  Baltimore,  p.  233;  Baltimore  American,  March  5, 
1832,  and  June  10,  1859;  Frederick  Examiner,  March  24,  1858;  27th 
Annual  Report  of  American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  p.  209. 

4  Cf.  infra,  pp.  263-64,  chapter  on  Attempts  to  Check  the  Growth  of 
the  Free  Negro  Population. 
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honest  toil  was  the  chief  resource  of  the  free  negroes  for 
winning  their  subsistence.1  With  this  view  the  less  biased 
statements  of  contemporaries  agreed.2 

A  favorite  term  with  the  critics  of  the  free  negro  was  the 
word  "  vagrant." 3  Clauses  in  several  statutes,  the  first  of 
which  were  inserted  in  1796,4  were  enacted  to  prevent 
vagrancy  on  the  part  of  adult  free  negroes,  and  to  cause 
free  negro  children  to  be  bound  out  to  learn  useful  trades. 
The  manner  in  which  those  laws  were  executed  has  been  in- 
dicated elsewhere.5  Complaints  about  vagrancy  of  negroes 
were  perhaps  more  general  before  1830  than  after  that  time. 
For  although  it  survived  later  in  all  parts  of  the  state,  it 
was,  according  to  Governor  Hicks,  chiefly  in  the  lower 
counties  on  both  sides  of  the  bay  that  the  public  suffered 
from  it.6  The  reliable  statistics  that  are  available  are  con- 
fined to  the  almshouse  reports  of  Baltimore  County  for  the 
years  185 1- 1860.  They  show  that  in  those  years,  except- 
ing for  the  year  1855,  9-7  Per  cent  °f  those  committed  to 
the  almshouse  as  vagrants  were  negroes,  whereas  the  pro- 
portion of  free  negroes  in  the  total  population  of  the  county 
in  1850  was  13.6  per  cent  and  in  i860  1 1.2  per  cent.7 

The   chief    data    bearing    upon   pauperism    among    the 

1  Cf.  on  this  Baltimore  American,  June  9,  1859,  statement  by  Judge 
Pearce  in  the  Slave-Holders'  Convention. 

7  Vide  Baltimore  American,  Feb.  2,  i860,  letter  from  "Slave- 
Holder,"  and  Feb.  16,  i860,  memorial  of  citizens  of  Baltimore  against 
the  "  Jacobs  Bills  ". 

3  Cf.  Md.  Pub.  Docs.,  1841  H,  pp.  3"5 1  Harper,  op.  cit.,  pp.  8-9 ;  H. 
Dels.  Journal,  1852,  pp.  619,  623,;  1853,  pp.  120,  991  and  1055,  andl 
1856,  pp.  80,  137,  263,  323 ;  also  supra,  pp.  95-97. 

*  Laws,  1796,  chs.  30  and  67.  Cf.  1797,  eh.  56,  1804,  ch.  96,  and  1839, 
ch.  38. 

5  Supra,  pp.  95  and)  131-33  et  seq. 

*  Inaugural  Address,  1858,  p.  13. 

T  Cf.  Brackett,  Negro  in  Maryland,  pp.  221-22. 
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negroes  are  likewise  confined  to  Baltimore  County.  As* 
shown  in  the  table  below,  the  number  of  negroes  in  the 
county  almshouse  was  relatively  high  in  1828,  the  date  of 
the  earliest  report.     But  at  that  time  it  was  said  that  the 

Table  showing  Inmates  of  the  Almshouse  of  Baltimore  County 


Per  cent  of 
Cfty  Pop. 

Free 
Colored. 


1828  . 

1830  . 

1835  ■ 

1840  . 

184S  • 

1849  • 

1850  . 

1855  • 

i860  . 


White. 

Colored. 

Total. 

Per  cent 
Colored. 

Per  cent  of 

Pop. 
Colored. 

4751 

1204 

5955 

20.2 

53io 

1278 

6588 

19.4 

23.6 

5075 

1029 

6104 

16.8 

4654 

1502 

6156 

24.5 

21.4 

5146 

1386 

6532 

21.2 

.  .  . 

523o 

1389 

6619 

20.9 

.  .  . 

5566 

1008 

6574 

15-3 

17.8 

6356 

1 123 

7479 

15.0 

.  .  . 

8018 

1069 

9087 

11. 7 

13.2 

14.7 
15.9 

13.2 

II. 2 


practice  of  setting  free  superannuated  slaves  aided  to  swell 
the  ranks  of  the  destitute  free.1  While  in  1828-30  the  per- 
centage of  negro  inmates  was  greater  than  the  free  negro 
percentage  of  the  total  population  of  the  county,  after  the 
middle  of  the  century  it  declined,  until  in  i860  it  exceeded 
the  latter  by  only  five-tenths  of  one  per  cent.  In  the  three 
decades  1 830-1 860  the  county's  free  negro  population  in- 
creased 12023.  The  average  number  of  free  negro  inmates 
in  1828-33  was  1233.6,  and  in  1853-60  1177.4.  The  ap- 
parent improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  free  negroes 
was  no  doubt  offset  in  part  by  the  peculiar  forms  assumed 
by  private  charities  in  their  case.  Verbal  reports  from 
several  of  the  counties  also  concur  in  declaring  that  the 
ratio  of  negroes  in  the  total  number  of  inmates  of  the  alms- 
houses was  small. 

1 37  Niles  Register,  p.  340;  Genius  of  Universal  Emancipation,  Oct 
7,  1826. 
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The  following  table  gives  the  numbers  of  families  helped 
by  the  Baltimore  Association  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor  during  the  years  1857-60.  The  pro- 
portion of  negro  families  in  this  instance  exceeded  that  of 
the  free  negroes  to  the  total  population  of  the  city. 


Families 
helped. 

Negro  families 
helped. 

Negro  per  cent 
of  total. 

1857 

1858 

1859 

i860   . 

4065 

5133 
3052 
3158 

684 

733 
580 

59i 

16.9 
14.2 
19.0 
18.9 

Total    .... 

15408 

2598 

16.7 

It  should  be  remarked  that  more  than  a  third  of  all  the  white  fami- 
lies helped  through  this  agency  in  these  years  were  those  of  foreign 
immigrants. 

In  addition  to  the  charitable  relief  dispensed  by  the  whites 
the  negroes  did  much  to  help  themselves  and  their  own 
poor.  Much  of  this  was  extended  as  individual  relief,  but 
some  was  given  through  relief  societies.  As  early  as  1821 
a  benevolent  society  of  young  men  of  color  was  in  existence 
in  Baltimore.1  Others  like  it  were  either  already  at  work 
or  were  founded  soon  thereafter,  for  in  1835  a  committee 
of  negro  ministers  reported  that  the  colored  people  of  the 
city  had  more  than  thirty  "  benevolent  institutions  "  with  a 
membership  of  from  thirty-five  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  each, 
and  that  several  of  them  had  savings  accounts  bearing  in- 
terest in  the  banks.2  Among  them  were  the  African 
Friendship  Benevolent  Society  for  Social  Relief  which  had 


1  Federal  Gazette,  Sept.  25,  28,  1821. 
cipation,  Oct.  7,  1826. 
3  49  Niles  Register,  p.  72. 


Cf.  Genius  of  Universal  Eman- 
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four  hundred  dollars  in  funds  at  the  time  it  was  incor- 
porated in  1833.1  Others  named  by  a  writer  in  the  Balti- 
more Literary  and  Religious  Magazine  in  1838  were  the 
"  Star  in  the  East  Association,"  the  "  Daughters  of  Jeru- 
salem Association,"  the  benevolent  associations  of  caulkers, 
coachmen,  mechanics,  United  Brethren  and  young  men,  and 
temperance,  Bible  and  Sunday  school  societies.2  Appar- 
ently most  of  these  organizations  endeavored  in  part  to 
imitate  the  clubs  and  societies  of  the  whites.  They  culti- 
vated social  life,  endeavored  to  mutualize  relief  by  giving 
financial  and  other  assistance  to  their  members  in  cases  of 
sickness  and  distress,  in  burying  the  dead,  etc.z  The  most 
pretentious  of  them  were  those  of  the  Masonic  order,  the 
first  permit  for  which  was  received  from  Philadelphia  in 
1825.  The  Friendship  Lodge  no.  6,  then  founded  in  Balti- 
more, was  followed  by  two  others  with  which  in  1845  it 
was  consolidated  into  the  First  Colored  Grand  Lodge  of 
Maryland.  Two  years  later  was  formed  a  second  grand 
lodge  which  continued  to  maintain  a  separate  existence,  until 
in  1876  it  was  consolidated  also  with  its  senior  sister  society. 
Royal  arch  chapters  also  existed  before  the  general  emanci- 
pation but  failed  to  administer  successfully  the  higher  de- 
grees until  1 865/     The  laudable  purposes  of  these  organiza- 

1  Baltimore  Chattel  Records,  Lib.  T!K  no.  233,  p.  325. 

2  Md.  Col.  Journal,  no.  16,  p.  68,  reprinting  article  from  the  Literary 
and  Religious  Magazine  vol.  iii,  p.  280.  There  were  also  a  "Relief 
Society  in  'Cases  of  Seizure,"  and  a  "  Young  Men's  Mental  Improve- 
ment Society  "  for  the  discussion  of  moral  and  philosophical  questions. 
This  writer  named  at  least  thirty  societies  and  referred  to  still  others 
whose  names  he  could  not  give. 

3  Op.  cit.     Cf.  also  Lucas,  Picture  of  Baltimore,  1833,  p.  165. 
*Gumshaw,    Oihcial    History    of   Freemasonry    among    the    Colored 

People  of  North  America,  pp.  165-71.  Apparently  these  societies  con- 
tinued despite  the  statutory  prohibition  of  negro  secret  societies  in  the 
act  of  1842,  ch.  281. 
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tions  were  no  bar  to  suspicions  that  they  might  undertake 
to  promote  incendiary  movements.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
their  activities  were  greatly  obstructed  by  the  legal  restric- 
tions upon  negro  meetings.  And  yet  in  the  city  of  Balti- 
more, if  not  also  in  some  other  places,  a  tolerant  policy  en- 
abled societies  that  were  not  secret  to  continue  to  pursue  the 
objects  for  which  they  had  been  formed.1 

The  next  subject  to  be  treated  is  that  of  mortality.  The 
statistics  bearing  upon  it  are  not  complete  and  are  taken 
in  part  from  Niles  Register  and  from  the  newspapers. 
Several  plague  seasons  will  be  first  referred  to  and  after 
them  certain  other  years  not  marked  by  special  causes  of 
deaths.  In  the  months  of  July  and  October  181 9  a  plague 
appeared  in  the  city  of  Baltimore.  The  free  negroes  who 
then  numbered  about  14  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the 
county  furnished  17.5  per  cent  of  the  deaths  due  to  all 
causes.2  In  1832  when  another  pleague  occurred,  the  free 
negroes  constituted  about  14.5  per  cent  of  the  population  of 
the  county.  In  the  month  of  August  46.3  per  cent  of  the 
plague  cases  and  43.3  per  cent  of  the  deaths  were  those  of 
negroes  and  in  the  following  month  36.9  per  cent  of  the 
deaths  from  all  causes  were  those  of  negroes.3  And 
whereas  only  about  63  per  cent  of  the  negroes  were  freemen, 
88.8  per  cent  of  those  who  died  were  freemen.  And  yet 
the  percentage  of  fatalities  among  the  cases  reported  was! 
greater  on  the  part  of  the  whites  than  on  that  of  the  negroes. 
In  May  and  June  1849  an  epidemic  of  flagrant  typhus  visited 
the  city.  "  It  was  confined  almost  exclusively  to  this  race 
....  In  rows  of  houses  occupied  by  Germans,  Irish  and 
free  blacks,  it  would  invariably  single  out  the  latter,  in  many 

1  Cf.  Baltimore  Sun,   Feb.  17,   i860,  quoting  Cumberland  Telegraph 
Also  Brackett,  op.  cit.,  pp.  203-05. 
2 17  Niles  Register,  p.  541,  quoting  report  of  Board  of  Health. 
•  The  following  table  is  compiled  from  reports  published  in  43  Niles 
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instances  seizing  an  entire  family."  *  Eighty- three  cases 
were  sent  to  the  almshouse,  and  of  the  thirty-nine  victims 
only  one  was  a  white  person.  Finally  in  the  midsummer 
of  the  following  year  a  cholera  plague  occurred  at  the  alms- 
house. At  the  time  27.3  per  cent  of  the  inmates  were 
negroes,  while  27. 7  per  cent  of  the  cases  and  33.7  per  cent  of 
the  victims  were  of  the  same  race.  Of  the  whites  who  were 
attacked  50.8  per  cent  succumbed  and  of  the  negroes  67.4 
per  cent.2  In  all  of  the  cases  the  percentage  of  fatalities  on 
the  part  of  the  negroes  was  excessive. 

The  following  tables  compare  the  number  of  deaths  of 
the  free  negroes  with  those  of  the  whites  and  the  slaves  in 


Register,  pp.  24,  44,  52,  71, 
October  4,  1832 : 


for  the  interval  from  (September  1  to 


Number  of  deaths. 

Total 

Week  ending. 

Total. 

Whites. 

Free  negroes. 

Slaves. 

negroes. 

Sept.      7 

"      14 

"      21 

"      28 

Oct.       4 

254 
332 
225 
116 
89 

150 

210 

146 

77 

58 

96 

109 

68 

35 
29 

8 

13 
11 

4 
2 

104 

122 

79 

39 

31 

1016 

641 

339 

38 

375 

Cf.  op.  cit.,  vol.  42,  pp.  432,  451;  vol.  43,  pp.  2,  39;  also  Baltimore 
Republican,  Aug.  26,  27,  1832;  Baltimore  American,  September  3,  4,  11, 
18,  25,  and  Oct.  5,  1832.  On  the  cholera  in  the  Eastern  Shore,  vide 
Centerville  Times,  September  15,  1832. 

1  Buckler,  History  of  the  Epidemic  Cholera  at  the  Baltimore  County 
Almshouse,  1849,  pp.  5,  12. 

2  Op.  cit.,  pp.  17-18.     Buckler  gives  the  following  data : 

Inmates         Cases         Deaths 

Whites    407  1 12  57 

Negroes    153  43  29 
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years  not  marked  by  special  causes  of  death :  (for  Baltimore 
County) 


Percentages. 

Deaths. 

09 

> 
CJ 
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<u 

0 

Im 

to 

c 
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Year. 

Negroes  in 
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lation. 

Free  negroes 
in  total 
negroes. 
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0 
H 

en 

IS 

«5 
V 

O 

0/) 
<U 

c 

n 

0 
H 

c  2 

0  <u 

1819    .... 

24.4  (1820) 

59.2 

2287 
2108 

1716 
I449 

571 
650 
416 

529 

607 

1057 

24.9 

3i-3 

1823    .    . 

'    48 
100 

135 
266 

*  368 
429 
472 
791 

1824    .    . 

1829    .    . 
1843    •    . 
1849        . 
i860    .    . 

23.6(1830) 
21.6(1840) 
16.7(1850) 
13.2 

62.7 
73-8 
81.2 
84.7 

1849 
2520 
4576 

I32O 
1913 
3519 

23.2 
24.0 
23.09 

Data  from  Niles  Register  and  from  Baltimore  American,  Jan.  24,  1850. 


Table  of  Deaths  of  Negroes  in  Baltimore  County 


Total. 

Slaves. 

Free 
negroes. 

Per  cent 

free 
negroes. 

Free  negro 
per  cent  of 
total  colored 
population. 

1824   .  . 
1829  .  . 

1848  .  . 

1849  .  . 

1853  .  . 

1854  .  . 
1858  .  . 

i860  .  . 

416 

529 
607 

I057 
879 
841 
808 
853 

48 
100 

135 
266 

67 
106 

135 

104 

368 
429 
472 
791 
812 
735 
673 
749 

88.4 
81.09 

77-7 
74.8 
92.3 
87.3 
88.3 
87.8 

52.9  (1820) 
62.7  (1830) 
73-8  (1840) 

81.2  (1850) 
87.4  (i860) 

Assuming  that  these  statistics  are  correct  the  decline  of 
the  free  negro  portion  of  the  total  population  of  Baltimore 
County  was  attended  by  an  almost  uniform  percentage  in 
the  negroes'  share  of  the  total  mortality.     And  among  the 
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negroes,  although  an  excessive  portion  of  the  deaths  were 
those  of  free  negroes  in  1824,  the  excess  was  later  so  far 
reduced  that  in  spite  of  the  plague  of  1849  tne  balance  at 
times  even  inclined  in  their  favor.  In  the  decade  1850-60 
the  death-rate  of  the  free  negroes  of  the  county  was  but  one 
and  one-tenth  per  cent  higher  than  the  numbers  of  their  class 
would  have  warranted.1  For  thirty-six  of  the  years  be- 
tween 1818  and  1863  the  death-rate  among  the  negroes  of 
the  city  of  Baltimore  was  3.1  per  cent  while  that  of  the 
whites  was  2.49  per  cent.2  It  will  be  recalled  that  the 
major  part  of  the  free  negroes  resided  in  the  city  and  the 
major  part  of  the  slaves  in  the  rural  portion  of  the  county. 
The  normal  death-rate  was  probably  higther  in  the  city  than 
in  the  county.  Thus  the  grounds  for  the  opinion  that  free- 
dom was  destructive  to  the  negroes,  in  so  far  as  they  had  to 
be  found  in  the  conditions  in  Baltimore,  were  nearly  re- 
moved before  the  general  emancipation.3 

Comparing  certain  tables  of  mortality  of  the  whites  and 
negroes  the  United  States  Census  stated  that  the  two  races 
had  "  different  susceptibilities  of  the  attacks  of  disease  and 
different  liabilities  to  death."  *  It  is  not  to  be  thought  on 
that  account,  however,  that  the  negroes  were  more  liable 
to  diseases  than  the  whites  under  similar  circumstances.8 
And  yet  it  was  shown  above  that  the  death-rate  both  in 

xTihe  free  negroes  were  81.2  per  cent  of  the  county's  negro  popula- 
tion in  1850  and  87.4  per  cent  in  i860,  or  roughly  an  average  of  84.3 
per  cent,  while  83.2  per  cent  of  the  deaths  were  those  of  negroes. 

*  Eighth  Census  of  United  States,  Mortality  and  Miscellaneous  Sta- 
tistics, p.  280. 

3  For  some  of  the  opinions  referred  to,  vide  C.  W.  Jacobs,  Speech  to 
the  Maryland  House  of  Delegates  in  i860.  Cf.  28  Niles  Register,  p. 
100,  and  vol.  37,  p.  340 ;  also  Griffith,  op.  cit.,  p.  233. 

4  Mortality  Statistics,  Eighth  Census,  p.  280. 

5  Cf .  24  Niles  Register,  p.  39, 
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normal  times  and  in  plague  seasons  was  greater  among  the 
negroes.  The  excessive  rate  among  the  free  negroes  in 
1824  and  1829  was  partly  due  to  the  "  unpleasant  and  op- 
pressive fact  "  that  "  aged  and  infirm  and  worn-out  negroes, 
from  all  parts  of  the  state  "  had  been  turned  out  and  allowed 
to  go  "  to  Baltimore,  to  live  as  they  could,  or  die,  if  they 
must."  1  The  excess  that  was  not  due  to  this  cause  was 
obviously  the  result  of  the  operation  of  the  combined 
forces  of  physical  environment  of  negro  homes,  of  dis- 
solute habits  and  of  the  hardships  and  denials  of  the  life 
they  led.  The  approach  to  an  equivalence  in  the  rate  as 
between  free  negroes  and  slaves  in  Baltimore  in  the  years 
1850-60  was  probably  due  to  improvements  in  the  condi- 
tions.2 

The  reasons  why  the  negroes  thus  fell  short  of  the  stand- 
ards set  by  the  whites  will  perhaps  admit  of  restatement  at 
this  point.  The  negroes  were  of  a  race  that  was  undevel- 
oped in  both  the  material  and  moral  elements  of  civilization. 
They  brought  from  their  mother-land  scarcely  anything  of 
culture  that  proved  enduring  here.  Their  material  achieve- 
ments in  Africa  were  forgotten  here,  and  of  their  striking 
moral  characteristics  none  excepting  their  ignorance,  their 
sensual  natures  and  their  lack  of  tense  care  for  their  own 
interests  were  permitted  to  express  themselves.  They  had 
been  suddenly  thrust  into  the  midst  of  an  enlightened,  ambi- 
tious and  well-organized  race.  The  community  into  which 
they  came  belonged  to  the  white  men :  the  fruits  of  its  fields' 
and  the  benefits  of  its  institutions  were  for  the  white  men. 
Other  white  men,  if  they  came,  were  welcome  bidders  for  a 
share  in  such  advantages,  but  the  men  who  were  not  whites 
had  been  fetched  in  for  the  benefit  and  convenience  of  the 

1  37  Niles  Register,  p.  340,  a  conservative  view,  and  Genius  of  Uni- 
versal Emancipation,  Oct.  7,  1826,  a  less  conservative  view. 
5  Cf.  Governor  Hicks' s  Inaugural  Address,  p.  13. 
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whites.1  They  were  not  prepared  to  adopt  the  manner  of 
life  of  the  white  people,  yet  in  many  things  they  werei  com- 
pelled by  moral  and  physical  force  to  follow  the  lines  laid 
down  for  them.  They  tlieref ore  underwent  a  severe  course 
of  training  which  began  in  them  a  process  of  remolding. 
This  experience  made  distinctive  other  characteristics. 
Such  were  their  depreciation  of  themselves  and  of  other 
persons  of  their  color,  their  lack  of  confidence  in  their  own 
abilities,  their  deference  and  obsequiousness  towards  white 
persons  and  their  lack  of  the  sense  of  responsibility  for  the 
condition  of  affairs  in  general.  Fidelity  to  the  duties  that 
engaged  them,  although  often  nobly  exemplified,  was  a 
quality  whose  generality  could  not  be  safely  asserted. 

Freedom  seemed  to  imply  a  measure  of  equality  between 
free  denizens  of  the  community.  Negroes  were  manu- 
mitted in  order  that  they  might  be  given  a  chance  to  realize 
freedom.  Yet  from  acquaintance  with  the  weaknesses  of 
the  slaves,  the  manumitters  could  hardly  have  been  so  blind 
as  to  have  expected  that  the  enfranchised  negroes  would  rise 
to  a  plane  of  equality  with  themselves.  Those  who  became 
free  were  generally  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  their  condi- 
tion and  of  its  possibilities.  They  still  regarded  themselves 
as  "  niggers,"  and  hardly  rose  to  a  conception  of  sharing  in 
the  better  things  of  life  and  becoming  equal  citizens  in  the 
state.2     Ambitions  to  rival  the  white  men's  achievements 

1  Although  this  situation  held  less  true  in  the  nineteenth  century  than 
it  had  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  thought  suggested  by  the  statement 
given  underlay  a  great  deal  of  the  anti-negro  agitation.  Cf.  13  Niles 
Register,  pp.  177-78;  Baltimore  American,  March  5,  1832;  Md.  Col. 
Journal,  vol.  i,  pp.  279-80;  vol.  iv,  p.  184;  and  Hall,  op.  cit.,  pp.  2-3. 
Even  the  Methodist  Church  excluded  negroes  from  the  higher  ranks  of 
its  ministry,  until  nearly  forced  to  admit  them. 

1  The  exceptions  to  this  were  probably  chiefly  among  those  who  came 
under  abolitionist  influence  after  1830,  but  their  reaction  even  in  that 
case  was  hardly  favorable  to  their  elevation. 
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and  to  become  "  gentlemen  "  were  at  best  vague  on  their 
part — they  were  fitted  the  rather  mainly  for  the  mean  in- 
dustrial role  in  which  they  everywhere  appeared.1  Their 
visual  horizon  was  unwidened,  and  they  seemed  in  many 
cases  to  have  believed  that  their  material  condition  would 
have  been  just  as  good  in  slavery  as  in  freedom.  Yet  they 
cherished  liberty  as  a  relief  from  the  toils  of  slavery,  and 
too  often  had  as  a  chief  purpose  the  avoidance  of  labor  such 
as  they  had  undergone  in  slavery.  In  so  far  as  they  took 
this  view,  they  allowed  their  own  interests  to  fall  into  a 
condition  of  disorder  and  either  abandoned  themselves  to 
the  gratification  of  personal  whims  and  appetites,  or  allowed 
the  whole  current  of  their  lives  to  be  determined  by  the 
demands  of  the  whites. 

The  general  tenor  of  contemporary  accounts  greatly  dis- 
paraged the  free  negroes2  and  the  possibilities  of  their 
achieving  anything  worth  while.  A  great  deal  was  said  too 
about  the  impossibility  of  their  getting  recognition  of  such 
merits  as  they  really  possessed.  But  these  things  were  not 
altogether  true  to  fact.  Both  races  of  men  were  composed 
of  good,  bad  and  indifferent  classes,3  the  last  two  being  very 
numerous  in  each.  Had  the  personal  endowments  been 
equal  in  both,  there  is  no  reason  why  many  of  the  negroes 
might  not  have  risen  to  good  position.  But  many  of  the 
latent  talents  of  the  masses  of  both  races  wasted  away  with- 
out a  chance  for  development.  None  of  either  race  could 
rise  from  a  low  position  without  making  the  effort  necessary 

1  Cf.  Letter  of  General  Harper  to  E.  B.  Caldwell,  pp.  7-8. 

2Niles  Register,  vol.  21,  p.  119;  vol.  28,  p.  100;  vol.  37,  p.  340; 
Harper,  op.  cit.;  Md.  Pub.  Docs.,  1843  M,  pp.  44-47;  Debates  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1850,  vol.  ii,  p.  222 ;  Md.  Col.  Journal,  vol. 
i,  p.  281 ;  Easton  Gazette,  May  7,  1859,  and  Frederick  Examiner,  June 
I,  1859. 

■  Cf.  Md.  Col.  Journal,  vol.  iii,  p.  323. 
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for  self-improvement.  The  negroes,  although  landless  and 
denied  entrance  to  many  careers,  were  not  barred  from  all 
the  good  things  of  life,  and  merit  on  their  part  did  not  go 
entirely  unrewarded.  The  social  system  did  make  invidious 
discriminations  against  them  in  some  matters,  but  neverthe- 
less high  character  on  a  negro's  part  gained  recognition  as 
an  estimable  achievement,  even  though  its  possessor  wore 
a  black  skin.  It  was  not  true  that  a  negro  could  at  best 
gain  "  a  mere  subsistence  "  in  the  state  of  Maryland.1  He 
could  provide  well  for  his  family,  could  have  a  home  of  his 
own  and  could  lead  a  fairly  independent  and  respectable  life. 
The  social  system  afforded  a  certain  homage  to  him  who 
thus  labored  and  prospered.  Negroes  in  general  were  not 
"  down  "  just  because  the  hands  of  the  white  people  were 
against  them — their  obscurity  as  individuals  was  not  wholly 
due  to  causes  lying  outside  of  themselves.  Their  humble 
avocations  fell  to  their  lot,  as  to  that  of  the  masses  of  the 
whites,  because  they  were  qualified  chiefly  for  the  kinds  of 
services  called  for  therein. 

Finally  a  word  may  be  said  in  comparison  of  the  free 
negroes  and  the  slaves.  The  two  classes  shared  the  same 
blood  and  the  same  standards  of  living.  Their  identity  in 
these  points  was  perpetuated  through  their  constant  con- 
sortship  in  the  marriage  relation.  The  freedmen  in  de- 
parting from  slavery  were  usually  unable  to  free  themselves 
from  the  influences  of  the  life  led  by  the  slaves.  Hence 
they  tended  to  continue  on  the  level  of  that  life,  such  that  it 
seems  certain  that  the  average  slave  was  better  provided  for 
than  was  many  a  free  negro.2  Had  the  83942  free  negroes 
exchanged  places  with  the  87189  slave  negroes  in  i860,  but 
little  difference  in  the  material  welfare  of  the  majority  of 

1  Cf.  assertion  in  Md.  Col.  Journal,  vol.  i,  p.  279. 

2  Cf.  28  Niles  Register,  p.  100,  and  Harper,  op.  cit.,  pp.  8-10. 
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either  class  would  probably  have  resulted.1  Reports  came 
from  different  localities  to  the  effect  that  one  class  or  the 
other  was  superior.  Some  of  them  at  least  are  quite 
credible,  because  of  the  uneven  distribution  of  the  better 
class  of  the  negroes.  Of  such  a  condition  Talbot  County 
afforded  an  instance.  Among  its  several  districts  that  of 
Miles  Neck  had  but  few  free  negroes  and  Chapel  a  large 
number,  but  few  of  them  in  either  case  were  of  the  superior 
class,  while  Easton,  St.  Michael's  and  Trappe  each  had  a 
goodly  number  of  the  better  class.2  Apparently  a  similar 
condition  obtained  among  the  colored  freemen  of  Dor- 
chester, Frederick  and  Somerset  counties  also. 

1  Cf.  Baltimore  American,  Feb.  14,  i860,  for  remarks  by  a  slave- 
holder on  the  re-enslavement  project  of  1850-60. 

*  The  assessment  books  for  the  year  1852  seem  to  corroborate  the 
verbal  report  that  this  was  true. 


CHAPTER  X 

Attempt  to  Check  the  Growth  of  Free 
Negro  Population 

It  has  been  stated  in  preceding  chapters  that  at  the  time 
of  the  revolution  the  presence  of  the  slave  population  was 
viewed  with  anxiety.  In  order  to  check  its  growth  the  for- 
eign slave  trade  was  excluded  from  the  ports  of  Maryland. 
At  the  same  time  the  manumission  movement  began  to  swell 
rapidly  the  numbers  of  the  free  negroes.  For  about  a 
generation  both  classes  of  negroes  continued  to  increase. 
The  free  negroes  were  at  that  time  formally  almost  upon 
a  legal  par  with  the  whites.  On  the  economic  side,  how- 
ever, they  had  diverged  but  little  from  the  condition  of  the 
slaves  with  whom  socially  they  continued  to  be  identified. 
They  were  generally  treated  with  as  much  liberality  as  the 
whites  felt  safe  in  exercising  towards  them.  But  as  they 
had  failed  to  fulfil  the  obligations  and  to  measure  up  well 
to  the  standards  of  freemen,  it  was  not  difficult  to  find  ob- 
jections to  their  continued  enjoyment  of  the  customary 
rights  of  freemen.  They  were  eventually  accused  of  caus- 
ing the  "  evils  "  that  afflicted  the  state, — they  tended  to 
supersede  the  slaves  as  the  bone  of  contention  in  state  politics. 
Proposals  to  the  legislature  affecting  them,  whether  liberal 
or  restrictive  in  tendency,  were  able  to  gain  a  hearing,  al- 
though those  of  the  latter  sort  were  the  more  often  carried. 
After  the  war  of  1812  the  whites  who  favored  restriction 
endeavored  to  check  the  growth  of  the  free  negro  class. 
The  history  of  that  endeavor  will  form  the  subject  of  this 
chapter. 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  white 
people  of  the  state  regarded  themselves  as  the  inhabitants  of 
the  land.  The  low  position  of  the  negroes  was  but  the  con- 
sequence of  their  residing  in  the  white  man's  country.1 
Their  environment,  it  was  said,  offered  them  no  hopes  for 
better  things,  but  only  increasing  unhappiness  and  discon- 
tent. The  colonial  fathers  had  sought  measures  to  check 
the  slave  trade  through  the  Associations  of  1774.2  The 
wish  that  there  might  be  a  separation  of  the  two  races  was 
cherished  early,  and  plans  for  getting  the  negroes  out  were 
industriously  devised.3  But  all  efforts  to  secure  the  adop- 
tion of  plans  for  the  purpose  were  to  fall  unheeded,  until  in 
1 81 6  the  negro  population  had  grown  in  the  states  to  about 
a  million  and  a  half,  of  whom  13  per  cent  were  free. 
Then  was  founded  the  American  Society  for  Colonizing 
the  Free  People  of  Color  of  the  United  States.  The  forma- 
tion of  this  society  was  followed  by  the  planting  of  branches 
in  at  least  twenty-two  of  the  states,4  and  by  numerous 
auxiliaries.  The  continent  of  Africa  was  regarded  as  the 
fitting  home  for  the  negroes,  and  the  United  States  govern- 
ment secured  for  the  society  possession  of  territory  there 
which  was  made  available  for  occupation  by  negro  emi- 
grants from  the  states.5     Thus  was  opened  the  way  through 

1  Letter  of  General  Harper  to  E.  B.  Caldwell,  pp.  7,  8 ;  McKenney, 
Origin,  Progress  and  Necessity  of  African  Colonisation,  p.  9.  Cf.  Md. 
Col.  Journal,  vol.  i,  p.  242. 

2MacDonald,  Select  Charters,  pp.  363-64.  McKenney,  op.  cit.,  pp. 
3-4.  The  Burgesses  in  Virginia  petitioned  the  king  of  Great  Britain  to 
assent  to  an  anti-slave  trade  law. 

*  McKenney,  op.  cit.,  pp.  2-8;  Washington,  Writings  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, vol.  v,  pp.  563-64. 

*  Colonisation  of  the  Free  People  of  Color  of  Maryland,  1832,  p.  5 ; 
McKenney,  op.  cit.,  pp.  12,  14.  Cf.  also  Republican  Star  and  Eastern 
Shore  General  Advertiser,  Dec.  31,  1816. 

5  McKenney,  op.  cit.,  p.  19.  Cf.  also  H.  Dels.  Journal,  1818,  p.  73, 
and  Latrobe,  Maryland  in  Liberia,  p.  9. 
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which  it  was  hoped  that  the  negroes  might  be  induced  to  pass 
away  from  the  United  States.1 

The  white  people  deemed  themselves  the  arbiters  of  the 
destiny  of  the  negroes.  They  were  perhaps  agreed  at  the 
time  that  slavery  was  not  to  be  a  permanent  institution  on 
American  soil;  and  they  were  generally  opposed  to  federal 
interference  with  slavery  in  the  states.  But  they  were  far 
from  being  agreed  as  to  how  the  state  of  Maryland  should 
attempt  ultimately  to  dispose  of  its  negro  citizens.  In 
order  to  explain  the  state's  course  with  regard  to  coloniza- 
tion it  is  necessary  to  take  account  of  the  different  interests 
and  sentiments  of  the  people.  First  there  were  the  tobacco 
producers  and  slave-holders  who  were  domineering  towards 
the  others  who  did  not  share  their  interests.  They  regarded 
the  social  position  of  their  class  as  a  patrimonium  which 
was  to  be  passed  on  undiminished  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. In  order  to  maintain  the  social  order  they  preferred 
they  were  determined  to  protect  and  perpetuate  slavery. 
They  were  sensitive  about  movements  and  proposals  that 
might  affect  that  cherished  institution.  They  were  opposed 
to  free  negroes,  and  hence  to  a  manumission  of  slaves,  but 
tended  to  favor  colonization  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  getting 
rid  of  the  free  negro  menace  to  slavery.  Biding  the  frui- 
tion of  the  colonization  scheme  they  favored  measures  to 
compel  the  free  negroes  to  be  industrious,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  peaceful  and  happy  and  be  kept  from  exerting  a 
baneful  influence  upon  the  slaves.3  They  favored  severities 
or  mild  measures  according  as  the  objects  in  view  might  be 
best  attained,  for,  they  alleged,  such  measures  would  in  the 

1  Washitrgton,  op.  cit.,  vol.  vii,  pp.  332~33- 

2Cf.  H.  Dels.  Journal,  1700,  pp.  83,  102;  1791,  p.  106;  also  American 
Farmer,  series  3,  vol.  i,  pp.  107,  187. 
*  Md.  Col.  Journal,  vol.  i,  p.  160;  Md.  Pub.  Documents,  1841  H,  p.  4. 
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end  prove  themselves  to  be  humane.  By  no  means  were 
the  negroes  to  be  allowed  to  attain  a  vantage  ground  which 
could  warrant  them  in  aspiring  to  equality  with  the  whites. 
These  views  had  been  so  often  foisted  upon  the  public  that 
dissent  from  them  appeared  to  be  disloyalty  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  state.  They  therefore  had  great  influence 
among  the  people.  But  they  were  the  views  chiefly  of  those 
who  wished  to  maintain  the  old  order  of  things  prevailing  in 
the  non-progressive  counties.1  They  had  become  the  senti- 
ments of  a  minority,  but  those  holding  to  other  views  were 
not  united  in  sentiment  as  were  these.  The  grain  growers 
and  stock-raisers,  referred  to  in  an  earlier  chapter  as  turning 
to  free  labor,  still  held  some  slaves  and  often  joined  im  the 
complaints  against  the  free  negroes.  The  manufacturing 
and  trading  classes  and  their  employees  tended  to  adopt  the 
free  labor  point  of  view,  although  they  were  not  distinctly 
hostile  to  slavery.  These  classes  generally  opposed  harsh 
restrictions  upon  manumissions  and  upon  free  negroes. 
But  they  saw  that  the  emancipation  of  slaves  was  in  pro- 
gress ;  they  thought  that  in  course  of  time  it  would  be  com- 
pleted, and  that  it  was  the  wisest  policy  to  protect  and  to 
elevate  the  condition  of  the  freedmen.2  In  some  of  their 
views  they  were  joined  by  the  conservative  slave-holders, 
and  they  constantly  acted  as  a  check  upon  the  advocates  of 
harsh  measures.  From  their  number  came  certain  leading 
champions  of  the  colonization  scheme.  The  small  number 
of  out-and-out  abolitionists  were  a  negligible  factor. 

In  the  three  decades  following  the  first  federal  census 
the  free  negroes  of  the  United  States  increased  from  7.8 
per  cent  to  13.5  per  cent  of  the  whole  negro  population. 

1  Cf.  Md.  Pub.  Documents,  1843  M,  p.  46;  1845  G,  p.  17;  and  Balti- 
more Gazette,  March  17,  1832. 

2  Cf.  editorial  in  13  Niles  Register,  p,  82 ;  also  Easton  Gazette,  Jan. 
22,  1842;  Cecil  Whig,  Jan.  22,  1842;  Md.  Col,  Journal,  vol.  i,  pp.  122-23. 
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Those  of  Maryland  increased  from  7.2  per  cent  to  26.9  per 
cent,  and  from  13.5  per  cent  to  17  per  cent  of  all  free 
negroes  in  the  union.  The  announcement  of  the  colonization 
plan,  although  widely  welcomed,  was  also  greeted  with 
jeers  and  hisses.  Its  promoters  were  accused  of  quixotism 
and  utopianism  on  the  one  hand  and  of  iniquitous  desire  to 
perpetuate  slavery  on  the  other.1  Nevertheless  the  Maryland 
people  furnished  many  of  the  leaders  in  establishing  the 
American  Colonization  Society.  They  also  organized  aux- 
iliary societies  in  Annapolis  and  Baltimore 2  and  contributed 
liberally  towards  supplying  the  equipment  of  the  first  emi- 
grant expedition  to  the  African  coast.3  Their  legislature 
had  suggested  that  the  federal  government  should  acquire 
the  territory  mentioned  above.4  It  later  urged  the  federal 
government  to  aid  and  protect  the  interests  of  the  American 
Colonization  Society,  and  in  1826  itself  made  an  appropria- 
tion of  $1000  a  year,  which  it  continued  until  1832  in  order 
to  promote  the  cause.5  This  "  first  efficient  support "  given 
to  the  society  by  any  state  government  was  held  up  to  the 
other  states  as  worthy  of  emulation.6 

The  primary  aim  of  colonization  was  to  remove  the  free 
negroes.     On  that  account  the  House  of  Delegates  hailed 

1  McKenney,  op.  cit.,  p.  13 ;  Md.  Republican,  Jan.  16,  1821 ;  Niles 
Register,  vol.  xvii,  pp.  201-02;  vol.  xviii,  p.  298;  and  vol.  xiii,  p.  82. 

2  Federal  Gazette,  July  9,  15,  and  Aug.  6,  1817;  Griffith,  Annals  of 
Baltimore,  p.  223;  McKenney,  op.  cit.,  p.  14;  18  Niles  Register,  p.  415; 
Md.  Republican,  Feb.  10,  1818;  Genius  of  Universal  Emancipation, 
series  2,  vol.  i,  p.  149. 

3  McKenney,  op.  cit.,  Federal  Gazette,  Jan.  1,  1820;  H.  Dels.  Journal, 
1825,  p.  338. 

iH.  Dels.  Journal,  1817,  resolution  no.  5,  and  1819,  p.  73. 

5  Op.  cit.,  1825,  Joint  Resolution  no.  547;  Laws,  1826,  eh.  172.  Cf. 
Repealing  Act  of  1832,  ch.  314;  also  H.  Dels.  Journal,  1829,  p.  21. 

*Md.  Republican,  March  10,  1827;  nth  Annual  Report  of  American 
Colonization  Society,  p.  48. 
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it  as  "  the  hope  of  the  Slaveholding  states,"  *  and  the  state 
gave  its  financial  support.  The  return  derived  by  the 
country  from  the  work  of  the  organization,  however,  was 
small.  The  census  of  1830  showed  that  in  ten  years  the 
free  negro  population  had  increased  by  33  per  cent,  becom- 
ing thereby  more  than  33  per  cent  of  the  total  negro  popula- 
tion. That  increase  alone  exceeded  by  more  than  200  per 
cent  the  number  of  negroes  removed  by  the  colonization 
society  from  the  entire  United  States  in  the  fourteen  years 
of  its  career.2  Proceeding  at  that  rate  the  success  of  the 
enterprise  was  not  assured,  and  the  interest  in  it,  writes 
Latrobe,  was  on  the  wane.3  The  Maryland  leaders  con- 
vinced of  the  practicability  of  the  plan,  when  given  a  fair 
chance,  desired  increased  facilities  for  accomodating  emi- 
grants from  their  state.4  They  were  influenced  also  by 
events  that  took  place  outside  the  state.  In  the  establish- 
ment of  the  American  Colonization  Society,  some  of  its 
supporters,  particularly  in  the  northern  states,  had  desired  a 
clear  avowal  that  the  extirpation  of  slavery  was  the  goal. 
But  as  that  would  have  risked  the  loss  of  the  necessary 
support  of  the  slave-holders,  it  was  left  out.5  These  friends 
were  pleased  with  the  action  taken  by  the  society  against 
the  foreign  slave  trade  and  continued  for  a  time  hoping  to 
give  also  an  anti-slavery  turn  to  its  activities.  But  more 
than  a  decade  had  passed,  and  the  southern  leaders  seemed 
less  tractable  to  anti-slavery  influences  than  they  had  been 
at  the  beginning.     Maryland  had  even  repulsed  the  two 

1  Journal,  1827,  p.  342. 

J  McKenney,  op.  cit.,  p.  19.  Less  than  4000  negroes  had  been  re- 
moved through  the  work  of  the  society  up  to  1830. 

'  Maryland  in  Liberia,  p.  12.  Cf.  Md.  Col  Journal,  vol.  i,  p.  2,  and 
Baltimore  American,  September  21,  1842. 

4  Md.  Col.  Journal,  no.  1;  Baltimore  American,  March  5,  1822. 

5  Cf.  Md.  Col.  Journal,  no.  i,  and  McKenney,  op.  cit.,  p.  23. 
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leading  anti-slavery  agitators  of  the  day  and  had  practically 
sealed  the  lips  of  their  sympathizers  within  her  borders. 
The  mask  was  off!  and  the  meaning  of  colonization  was 
made  clear !  Many  at  the  north  withdrew  from  the  society l 
and  joined  the  abolitionists  who  were  just  then  rising  into 
prominence  in  the  effort  to  encompass  its  defeat.  The  ef- 
fect of  these  circumstances  upon  the  Maryland  people  was 
signal  It  was  said  that  the  colonizationist  leaders  were 
mainly  members  of  the  Whig  party.  Their  argument  now 
ran  that  the  colonization  interest  was  being  identified 
with  the  slavery  interest.  That  inasmuch  as  slavery  was  a 
local  institution,  it  was  proper  to  leave  it  to  the  state  to 
work  out  its  own  problem.  Extraneous  interference,  there- 
fore, without  the  solicitation  of  the  local  people,  was  unwel- 
come.2 Maryland,  the  chief  sufferer  from  the  free  negroes, 
had  done  a  good  part  by  the  American  Colonization  Society, 
and  its  work  had  been  futile  for  her  relief.  It  was  able  to 
care  for  its  own  interests,  and  this  state,  although  not  in 
opposition  or  rivalry  with  it,  would  attempt  to  care  for  her 
own.3  Moreover,  in  August  1831  occurred  the  Southamp- 
ton massacre  in  neighboring  Virginia.4  The  affair  was  at 
once  attributed  to  abolitionist  machinations,5  and  rumors  had 
it  that  similar  scenes  were  to  be  staged  in  Maryland.     The 

1  McKenney,  op.  cit. 

%H.  Dels.  Journal,  1829,  p.  21.  Cf.  Md.  Col.  Journal,  vol.  i,  p.  2, 
and  Baltimore  American,  Sept.  21,  1842. 

3  Md.  Col.  Journal,  no.  1   (1835). 

*  Drewry,  Slave  Insurrections  in  Virginia,  pp.  35-64 ;  41  Niles  Reg- 
ister, pp.  4,  19,  35;  and  Village  Herald,  Sept.  1831. 

5  Cf.  Hart,  Slavery  and  Abolition,  pp.  217-20;  Rhodes,  History  of  the 
United  States,  vol.  i,  pp.  56-57;  Schouler,  History  of  the  United 
States,  vol.  iv,  p.  210;  also  Snow  Hill  Messenger,  August  30,  Oct.  18 
and  Nov.  1,  1831 ;  also  Confession  of  Nat  Turner,  advertised  for  sale 
in  Hagerstown  Torchlight,  Dec.  8,  1831.  Cf.  also  Cambridge  Chron- 
icle, Sept.  3  and  Aug.  27,  1831,  and  Maryland  Journal  and  True  Amer- 
ican, Jan.  18,  1839. 
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horrors  of  St.  Domingo  were  recalled,  and  the  kingdom  of 
slavery  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  terror.  The  opportunity 
of  those  who  favored  restriction  of  free  negroes  seemed  to 
have  come.     Colonization  became  quickly  popularized. 

In  its  session  of  1830  the  House  of  Delegates  had  de- 
clared the  growth  of  the  free  negro  population  a  grave  mat- 
ter.1 In  that  of  1 83 1  memorials  came  up  from  various 
quarters  praying  for  action  upon  it.  Several  of  them  had 
desired  the  abolition  of  slavery,  but  for  the  most  part  they 
asked  for  more  stringent  police  regulations  to  keep  order 
among  the  negroes,  for  the  curtailment  of  manumissions  and 
for  the  removal  of  the  free  negroes  from  the  state.2  They 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Grievances  and  Courts 
of  Justice  of  which  one  Brawner,  of  Charles  County,  was 
chairman.  Committees  of  the  two  houses  met  in  joint  con- 
ference before  the  House  committee  brought  in  its  report. 
That  report  deplored  the  exodus  of  whites  from  the  state 
and  condemned  the  free  negroes  carte  blanche.  It  declared 
that  their  presence  was  injurious  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
people,  that  they  were  not  only  menacing  to  its  "  dearest  in- 
terests and  happiness,"  but  that  time  was  augmenting  the 
evils.  It  was  predicted  that  the  time  was  drawing  near 
when  the  "  evils  "  could  no  longer  be  borne.  It  referred  re- 
spectfully to  the  petitions  for  abolition  but  ignored  them  in 
its  recommendations  of  "  remedies "  that  it  deemed  neces- 
sary, if  the  state  was  to  be  saved  from  ruin.3     A  bill  also 

1  Journal,  1830,  p.  136. 

7  Op.  cit.,  1831,  pp.  106,  147,  148  (Somerset  Co.),  154  (Frederick 
and  two  others),  167  (Prince  George's),  201  (Kent),  223  (Talbot  and 
Queen  Anne's).  Cf.  Baltimore  Gazette,  March  17,  1832,  and  61  Niles 
Register,  p.  216. 

3  Baltimore  Gazette,  March  17,  1832.  Cf.  American  Farmer,  1829,  p. 
167,  and  Village  Herald,  Oct.  4,  1831.  Regarding  action  proposed  in 
Virginia  two  months  earlier,  Niles  Register,  ini  its  vol.  41,  p.  340,  said: 
"  The  public  attention,  we  think,  is  unfortunately  chiefly  called  to  the 
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was  brought  in.  It  repeated  the  prohibitions  against  the 
importations  of  slaves  and  the  immigration  of  free  negroes 
and  proposed  that  every  free  negro  in  the  state  should  be 
required  to  register  annually  in  a  public  office  and  pay  a  fee 
of  a  dollar  and  a  half  therefor,  failing  which  he  was  not  to 
be  allowed  to  work  for  any  employer  in  the  state ;  that  every 
slave  manumitted  thereafter  should  be  sold  by  the  state  as  a 
slave  for  life,  unless  he  left  the  state  within  three  months, 
or  unless  his  manumitters  paid  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  for 
his  expatriation;  and  that  no  religious  meetings  of  negroes 
were  to  be  permitted  without  the  presence  of  a  white 
minister.1  Its  publication  made  a  profound  impression. 
The  people  had  desired  to  have  laws  to  check  the  growth 
of  the  free  negroes  but  were  not  prepared  to  sanction  what 
was  here  offered.  The  male  members  of  the  Light  Street 
Methodist  Church  in  Baltimore,  moved  "  with  alarm  and 
deep  solicitude  "  sent  in  a  memorial  reciting  their  objec- 
tions to  it.  They  asserted  that  the  registry  provision,  if 
enforced  as  law,  would  almost  certainly  deprive  many 
negroes  of  the  right  to  earn  an  honest  living ;  that  the  manu- 
mission tax  would  discriminate  against  manumission  by 
slave-holders  who  were  not  able  to  pay  it ;  that  it  would  lead 
to  defeat  for  the  plan  to  prevent  the  growth  of  the  negro 
population,  inasmuch  as  the  slaves  increased  faster  than  the 
free  negroes ;  and  that  its  stopping  the  mouths  of  the  negro 
preachers  would  endanger  the  church's  influence  with  their 

free  blacks.  The  elements  of  mischief  we  apprehend,  are  not  so  much 
in  them  as  in  the  slaves.  The  first  have  some  powerful  motives  to 
behave  well,  which  cannot  have  influence  over  the  second,  when  tempted 
to  commit  outrages  on  white  persons."  The  Pennsylvania  legislators 
were  just  then,  January  1832,  reported  to  have  been  resolving  to  resist 
the  sending  of  free  negroes  from  other  states  to  reside  in  their  midst. 
Op.  cit. 

1  Cf.  copies  of  the  hill,  Baltimore  American,  Feb.  24,  1832;  Mary- 
land Republican,  Feb.  24,  1832;  Cambridge  Chronicle,  Feb.  25,  1832; 
and  Maryland  Journal  and  True  American,  Feb.  28,  1832. 
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race.  Finally,  it  contended  that  the  "  obligations  of 
humanity  and  justice  in  reference  to  the  colored  population  " 
demanded  that  radical  measures  that  would  imperil  their 
interests  ought  not  to  be  passed.1  Protests  against  passing 
the  bill  also  came  from  Centerville  and  other  parts  of  the 
state.3 

As  a  consequence  the  House  omitted  the  provisions  for 
the  registry  and  for  taxing  manumissions,  modified  that  on 
religious  meetings  and  passed  a  materially  altered  measure.3 
The  outcome  of  the  efforts  were  two  acts,  one  containing 
regulations  for  the  free  negro  residents  of  Maryland,4  and 
the  other  provisions  regarding  residence  and  colonization  of 
manumitted  slaves  and  of  free  negroes.  The  latter  de- 
clared that  slaves  manumitted  in  future  were  to  be  removed 
from  the  state  to  some  foreign  colony,  or  to  some  place  in 
the  United  States  to  which  they  would  consent  to  go.  It 
ordered  the  clerk  of  the  county  court  and  the  register  of 
wills  in  each  county  to  send  to  the  colonization  society  the 
names  of  all  negroes  whose  manumissions  were  recorded  in 
their  respective  offices,  and  the  sheriffs  to  deliver  the  negroes 
to  the  colonization  society  to  be  sent  away.  But  there  were 
two  exceptions:  first,  any  negro  whose  going  away  would 
sever  certain  family  ties  might  renounce  freedom  and  re- 
main in  the  state,  and  second,  any  negro  who  could  pro- 
cure a  certificate  of  "  extraordinarily  "  good  character  from 
the  orphans'  court  of  his  county  might  remain  in  the  state 

1  Baltimore  American,  (March  5,  1832. 

2  The  Cambridge  Chronicle  on  March  10  expressed  doubt  whether 
the  bill  would  be  passed  in  its  then  existing  form.  Cf.  Village  Herald, 
March  13,  1832,  and  Maryland  Journal  and  True  American,  Feb.  28, 
1832.  The  latter  takes  an  extreme  position  in  favor  of  stringent  meas- 
ures.    Also  Cambridge  Chronicle,  March  17,  1832. 

8  East  on  Gazette,  March  10,  17,  1832. 

4  Laws,  1831,  ch.  323.  Its  chief  provisions  are  given  in  tne  chapter 
on  Legal  Status,  supra,  pp.  94-I29- 
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for  twelve  months.  Free  negroes  and  slaves  whose  manu- 
missions had  been  already  recorded  were  to  be  transported, 
whenever  they  would  consent  to  go.1  These  acts  did  not 
satisfy  the  rampant  opponents  of  the  free  negroes,  nor  did 
the  compulsory  features  of  the  colonizing  clauses  please  the 
colonizationists.  They  were  the  result  of  a  compromise. 
Nevertheless  they  marked  an  epoch  in  the  policy  of  Mary- 
land towards  the  negroes.2 

Preparations'  were  also  made  to  give  effect  to  the  colon- 
ization statute.  During  the  session  of  the  legislature  just 
referred  to  the  Maryland  State  Colonization  Society  was 
formed  and  incorporated.3  The  colonization  act  included 
a  clause  authorizing  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  a  year  to 
the  work  and  providing  for  a  special  tax  levy  to  raise  the 
funds  to  meet  the  charge.4  It  further  empowered  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Council  to  appoint  a  board  of  managers  of  three 
members  to  superintend  the  expenditure  of  the  fund  and  to 
co-operate  with  the  State  Society  in  its  colonizing  labors. 
This  board  was  to  scrutinize  the  acts  of  the  society,  to 
procure  and  disseminate  information  about  the  Liberian 
colony  and  about  certain  other  colonizing  places,5  to  select 

1  Laws,  1831,  ch.  281. 

■  A  writer  to  the  Snow  Hill  Messenger  of  'May  28,  1832,  considered 
the  colonization  plan  to  be  of  no  probable  avail  at  all.  He  would  have 
sent  the  free  negroes  to  the  unoccupied  southwestern  country.  He  was 
opposed  to  chattel  slavery,  and  at  the  time  of  writing  was  a  candidate 
for  a  seat  in  the  legislature. 

1  Laws,  1831,  ch.  314.  Cf.  Code  of  i860,  ch.  283;  Md.  Col.  Jour., 
vol.  i,  p.  2;  also  Latrobe,  Maryland  in  Liberia,  pp.  12-13. 

4  Laws,  1831,  ch.  281.  Cf.  Act  of  1834,  ch.  197,  in  which  the  school 
funds  of  the  Western'  Shore  counties  were  pledged  to  make  good  any 
deficits  in  the  colonization  funds  of  counties  which  should  fail  to  im- 
pose the  colonization  tax.  The  appropriation  was  kept  up  until  1858. 
Cf.  op.  cit.,  1852,  ch.  202. 

5  16th  Annual  Report  of  American  Colonization  Society,  pp.  35-36; 
Senate  Journal,  1839,  p.  3;  Md.  Col.  Journal,  vol.  iii,  p.  322.  Cf.  Laws, 
1831,  ch.  281. 
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subjects  for  colonization  from  among  those  offering  to  go, 
to  remove  to  Liberia,  or  elsewhere,  those  whom  it  selected, 
and  once  at  their  destination  to  aid  them  in  procuring  a  liv- 
ing, until  they  should  become  self-supporting,  and  finally  to 
render  an  account  to  the  state  government  for  the  funds  and 
the  trust  committed  to  its  hands.1  It  made  the  State  Society 
its  agent  for  removing  the  negroes,  and  in  that  manner  con- 
tinued for  three  decades  to  patronize  and  support  the  work  of 
removal.  The  legislature  repealed  the  act  making  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  American  Colonization  Society2  and 
Maryland  became  free  to  pursue  her  own  course  for  her 
own  relief. 

The  methods  and  objects  of  the  colonization  society 
must  be  noted  carefully,  because  they  were  sometimes! 
misrepresented.  It  was  not  a  scheme  of  coercion  that 
they  had  in  mind,  even  though  the  act  of  1831  had.  author- 
ized coercive  expatriation  of  slaves  manumitted  after  its* 
enactment.  Its  realization  was  to  be  "  the  voluntary  emi- 
gration oif  the  free  people  of  color."5  The  activities  of 
the  society  were  intended  to  prepare  the  territory  in  Africa 
for  the  occupation  of  the  emigrants,  to  establish  there  such 
worthy  negroes  as  would  consent  to  go,  allow  them  to  man- 
age their  own  affairs,  both  public  and  private,  as  soon  as  they 
could  be  placed  in  control  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  invest 
the  place  with  such  attractions  for  the  negro  as  America 
possessed  for  the  indigent  European.4  For  a  time,  it  was 
hoped  the  increase  of  the  negroes  could  be  taken  away, 

1 H.  Dels.  Journal,  1832,  p.  199;  Md.  Pub.  Documents,  1834,  Report 
on  the  Colored  Population,  pp.  2,  3. 

1  Laws,  1832,  ch.  314. 

3  Md.  Col.  Journal,  vol.  i,  p.  2.  Cf.  vol.  iii,  p.  322;  vol.  ii,  p.  99; 
Baltimore  American,  Nov.  22,  1832;  H.  Dels.  Journal,  i860,  p.  584;  and 
Laws,  1831,  ch.  314. 

lMd.  Col.  Journal,  vol.  iii,  p.  2.     Cf.  op.  cit.,  no.  1   (1835). 
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but  hardly  the  entire  number.1  Beyond  that  point  the 
society  was  to  employ  methods  like  those  of  an  immigration 
agency.  It  was  to  advertise  the  country,  to  attempt  to 
educate  the  negroes  to  regard  Africa  as  their  proper  home 
and  to  facilitate  their  going  and  settlement  there.  It  fore- 
saw the  need  of  supplies  in  the  colony,  the  establishment  of 
frequent  intercourse  with  America  in  order  to  acquire  them 
and  an  increasing  disposition  of  negroes  to  inquire  about 
and  go  to  Africa.  Finally,  when  the  superiority  of  African 
residence  for  them  had  been  fully  discovered,  they  would 
seek  to  go  eagerly.  Emigration  would  thus  grow  rapidly 
and  the  local  negro  population  would  be  decimated.  By  that 
time  many  of  the  slaves  would  have  been  manumitted  and 
plans  matured  for  the  release  and  deportation  of  the  rest. 
Thus  slavery  would  be  extinguished  and  the  state  wholly 
relieved  of  its  African  population.2 

The  success  of  colonization  depended  upon  the  assist- 
ance and  cooperation  of  the  white  population  in  the  removal 
and  the  willingness  of  the  negroes  to  be  deported.  In  order 
to  enlist  both  classes  in  the  work  a  traveling  agent  was  em- 
ployed, branch  societies  were  founded  and  a  journal  estab- 
lished. Moreover,  the  church  became  an  active  ally  in  the 
cause.  From  the  outset  a  traveling  agent  was  kept  in  the 
field  almost  constantly.  From  1833  to  1841  this  agent  was 
also  the  agent  of  the  managers  of  the  state  colonization 
fund,  but  his  salary  and  expenses  were  paid  from  the  pro- 

1  McKenney,  op.  cit.,  p.  13.  Cf.  Maryland  Scheme  of  Expatriation 
Examined,  p.  6;  gth  Annual  Report  of  American  Colonization  Society, 
p.  7 ;  and  Niles  Register,  vol.  xvii,  p.  29,  and  vol.  xxi,  p.  265. 

1  Cf.  Harper,  op.  cit.,  p.  11;  Report  of  Managers  of  Colonization 
Fund,  1834,  p.  8;  H.  Dels.  Journal,  1832,  p.  26;  17  Niles  Register,  p. 
371;  Easton  Star,  Jan.  8,  1850.  And  for  critical  views,  vide  Md.  Re- 
publican, Jan.  16,  1821 ;  Maryland  Scheme  of  Expatriation  Examined, 
p.  13 ;  and  Wanderings  on  the  Seas  and  Shores  of  Africa,  part  1,  p.  29. 
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ceeds  of  voluntary  'contributions  to  the  cause.1  The  agent's 
office  was  amplified  in  1841  and  from  1856  to  1859  was 
divided  between  two  persons,2  The  duties  of  the  agent 
consisted  of  visiting,  making  addresses  and  giving  informa- 
tion about  colonization  to  the  people  throughout  the  state, 
organizing  branch  societies,  soliciting  collections  for  the 
support  of  the  work,  canvassing  for  emigrants,  receiving 
candidates  for  colonization  and  assisting  them  in  their  em- 
barkation for  Liberia.3  His  work  in  some  parts  of  the  state 
was  greatly  assisted  by  the  auxiliary  societies  which  suc- 
ceeded to  the  place  of  the  local  auxiliaries  of  the  American 
Colonization  Society.4  Owing  to  the  zeal  for  colonization 
which  had  attended  the  legislation  of  1832  several  more 
such  societies  were  organized.5  After  the  state  convention 
of  1 84 1  still  others  were  formed.6  Among  these  were  the 
Society  of  Enquiry  of  Govanstown  and  the  Cambridge 
African  Colonization  Society,  both  of  which  were  made  up 
of  negroes  only.7  They  were  organized  to  facilitate  the 
dissemination  of  intelligence  and  to  promote  the  activities! 
of  the  society  in  the  respective  communities.  They  assisted 
somewhat  in  keeping  alive  interest  and  in  raising  funds  to 

1  Md.  Col.  Jour.,  vol.  iii,  p.  322;  Latrdbe,  op.  cit.,  p.  59;  16th  Ann. 
Report  of  Amer.  Col.  Society,  p.  35;  Md.  Pub.  Docs.,  1840  no.  4,  p.  4; 
Maryland  Republican,  Jan.  23,  1835 ;  Md.  Col.  Jour.,  vol.  i,  p.  9. 

2  Cf.  60  Niles  Register,  p.  227 ;  Md.  Col.  Jour.,  vol.  ix,  pp.  337-38. 

3  Md.  Pub.  Docs.,  1844,  no.  4,  p.  4 ;  Md.  Col.  Jour.,  vol.  i,  p.  5 ;  voL 
ii,  p.  238;  vol.  v,  pp.  247-48.    Cf.  Laws,  1831,  ch.  231,  sec.  3. 

*  Supra,  p.  265.  Cf.  Federal  Gazette,  July  9,  1817 ;  Maryland  Repub- 
lican, Feb.  10,  1818;  Fredericktown  Herald,  April  9,  1825;  Genius  of 
Universal  Emancipation,  series  2,  vol.  i,  pp.  I49>  l77>  and  9th  Annual 
Report  of  American  Colonization  Society,  pp.  53,  55.  There  had  been 
at  least  eight  auxiliaries  before  1830. 

5  Centreville  Times,  June  23  and  July  14,  1832. 

*  Md.  Col.  Journal,  vol.  i,  pp.  1,  I&  and  cf.  p.  93. 

7  Op.  cit.,  vol.  ii,  pp.  242-43 ;  vol.  vi,  pp.  6-7.  Cf.  35th  Annual  Report 
of  American  Colonization  Society,  p.  44. 
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pay  expenses,1  but  evidently  their  careers  were  like  that 
of  the  Chestertown  branch  which  was  reorganized  "  three 
of  four  times  "  within  a  term  of  five  years.2  The  endeavor 
to  organize  the  whole  people  "  in  every  town,  village  and 
neighborhood"  in  the  state*  was  far  from  being  realized. 
The  chief  effective  organ  of  the  movement  was  the  central 
state  society  itself,  although  some  of  the  branches  were  in- 
termittently quite  active. 

Aside  from  the  traveling  agents  the  press  was  the  most 
effective  agency  in  spreading  information.  The  newspapers 
devoted  approving  articles  to  the  subject  and  sometimes  as- 
serted that  the  free  negroes  would  have  to  be  removed  from 
the  state,4  in  order  to  secure  the  permanent  peace  and  pros- 
perity of  the  people.  The  colonization  society,  however, 
established  in  1835  a  sheet  of  its  own,  known  as  the  Mary- 
land Colonization  Journal.  It  became  a  bi-monthly  at  the 
end  of  1836  and  a  monthly  in  1838.  Fifty-one  issues  ap- 
peared in  all  by  the  month  of  May,  1841.  A  change  of 
editors  then  came  with  the  new  impetus  to  the  colonization 
movement,  and  the  journal  entered  upon  a  new  era.  It 
became  a  sixteen-page  octavo  magazine  and  continued  so 
for  twenty  years.  In  spirit  it  was  truly  colonizationist, 
avoiding  alliance  with  the  extremes  of  either  pro-slavery  or 
anti-slavery.5     It  held  colonization  to  foe,  not  the  means  of 

l6o  Niles  Register,  p.  227;  Maryland  Republican,  April  4,  1829;  and 
East  on  Star,  July  8,  15,  1856. 

*  Md.  Col.  Journal,  no.  11  (1837).    Cf.  also  vol.  vi,  p.  5. 

*  Baltimore  Gazette,  May  15,  1832,  and  Md.  Col.  Journal,  vol.  i,  p.  15. 

*  Vide  Baltimore  Clipper,  quoted  in  Md.  Col.  Journal,  1840,  p.  152, 
and  Frederick  Examiner,  March  24,  1858,  and  June  1,  1859. 

5  In  1847  the  editor  wrote :  "  We  not  infrequently  receive  letters  from 
our  lower  county  subscribers  wishing  a  discontinuance  on  the  score  of 
our  tendency  to  abolitionism.  Then  again  we  have  an  exchange  refused 
us  in  the  north  because  our  poor  journal  is  but  the  'tool  of  slavoc- 
racy'  in  Maryland."    Vol.  iii,  pp.  321-22. 
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riveting  the  bonds  of  the  slaves,  but  of  removing  free 
negroes  and  manumitted  slaves  to  a  real  home  of  freedom, 
until  the  state  should  have  become  free  from  both  slavery 
and  negroes.  Its  editor  hugged  throughout  his  delusions 
as  to  the  practicability  of  colonization  and  as  to  convincing 
the  negroes  of  its  beneficence.  "  It  was  intended  mainly  as 
a  vehicle  of  information  respecting  the  Colony  (Liberia) 
and  the  Colonists  for  the  friends  of  the  cause  in  the  State 
and  for  the  free  people  of  color."  1  Its  articles,  therefore, 
dealt  at  length  with  the  acts  and  proceedings  of  the  coloniza- 
tion societies  of  the  United  States,  with  the  removals  of 
emigrant  negroes,  and  with  the  condition  of  those  who  had 
taken  up  residence  in  the  African  settlements.  They  dwelt 
also  upon  the  attitude  of  the  whites  towards  the  negroes  and 
contrasted  the  dark  features  of  negro  life  in  the  United 
States  with  its  brighter  prospects  in  Africa.  As  a  journal 
it  was  well  conducted  and  thus  became  an  invaluable  source 
of  information  about  the  colonization  movement  in  Mary- 
land. 

These  instrumentalities  created  by  the  movement  were 
aided  and  re-enforced  by  the  churches.  Many  members  of 
the  churches  shared  in  the  view  that  the  "  evils  "  caused  by 
the  negroes  could  best  be  remedied  by  separation  of  the  two 
races.  The  missionary  churches  also  found  additional 
reason  for  favoring  the  movement,  because  it  was  carrying 
the  means  and  elements  necessary  to  the  Christianization 
of  Africa  and  was  encouraging  missionary  work  from  the 
new  colonies  as  a  base.2  It  was  repeatedly  endorsed  by 
"  various  Conventions,  Conferences  and  Synods "  of  the 
several  religious  societies,3  and  ministers  were  urged  to  ad- 
vocate its  interests  and  to  take  collections  for  its  support. 

1  Op.  cit. 

8  Md.  Col.  Journal,  vol.  i,  p.  197,  and  vol.  ii,  p.  177. 

3  Op.  cit.,  vol.  vi,  p.  1. 
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The  Baltimore  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  1852  alleged  that  its  success  would  remove  the 
evil  of  slavery  whose  existence  had  become  a  menace  to  the 
union  between  the  states.1  Church  buildings  throughout 
the  state  were  commonly  made  the  assembly  halls  for  colon- 
ization meetings ; 2  Christian  missions  and  colonization  were 
preached  together  from  the  pulpits;  and  from  the  ranks  of 
the  clergy  were  drawn  nearly  every  one  of  the  traveling 
agents  of  the  society.  The  congregations  of  the  churches 
too,  although  they  often  neglected  the  matter,  took  so  many 
colonization  collections  that  they  were  almost  upbraided, 
when  they  failed  to  give  regularly  to  the  cause.3  The  negro 
churches  were  generally  either  lukewarm  or  opposed  to  the 
movement  altogether.4 

An  effort  was  made  to  prevent  every  objection  that  could 
be  raised  against  emigration  to  the  colony.  By  authority  of 
law  the  managers  of  the  state  fund  and  the  colonization 
society  combined  resources  to  offer  gratuitous  transporta- 
tion for  negro  emigrants,  for  the  members  of  their 
families  and  their  household  goods,  implements  and  uten- 
sils— due  regard  being  promised  for  the  safety  and  com- 
fort  of   passengers   en  route.     Dr.    Hall   wrote   that  the 

Society's  agent,  the  governor  of  the  colony,  will  furnish  them 
with  a  good  dwelling-house  for  the  first  six  months  after  their 
arrival  .  .  .  and  will  supply  them  during  the  same  period  with 
good  provisions  and  necessaries  of  all  kinds  including  medical 

1  Op.  cit.,  pp.  162-63. 

2  Vide  e.  g.,  Federal  Gazette,  July  1,  1818;  Genius  of  Universal 
Emancipation,  series  2,  vol.  ii,  pp.  94-95;  Village  Herald,  May  29,  1832; 
Baltimore  American,  March  5,  1832;  Md.  Col.  Journal,  vol.  vi,  pp.  3-6; 
60  Niles  Register,  p.  277 ;  arid  Political  Examiner,  May  2,  1841. 

1  Md.  Col.  Journal,  vol.  vi,  pp.  1-2.    Cf.  vol.  i,  p.  193 ;  vol.  ii,  p.  177 ; 
vol.  iii,  p.  2;  vol.  v,  p.  171 ;  and  Md.  Col.  Journal,  series  1,  p.  170. 
4  Infra,  p.  292. 
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attendance,  medicine  and  nursing,  if  necessary,  during  the  six 
months — and  all  without  pay  or  compensation  of  any  kind. 
The  agent,  also,  will  give  to  each  male  (or  female)  adult  or 
head  of  a  family  on  their  arrival  five  good  acres  of  land 
adjoining  that  of  the  old  settlers  to  be  theirs  forever,  on  condi- 
tion that  it  is  improved — and  this,  also,  free  of  charge  or 
expense.1 

Larger  tracts  of  land  more  remote  were  promised  to  those 
who  showed  ability  to  cultivate  them,  and  money  for  build- 
ing purposes  was  to  be  had  at  reasonable  rates  with  the 
privilege  of  payment  on  the  fructification  of  the  settler' si 
labor.2     Besides, 

each  adult  male  on  arrival  in  the  colony  and  signing  the  con- 
stitution will  be  admitted  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
citizenship,  will  have  the  right  to  vote,  to  bears  arms  for  the 
national  defence,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  etc.,  etc.  After  two 
years  an  eligibility  is  acquired  to  any  office  in  the  colony.3 

But  these  privileges  were  confined  to  those  who  had  been 
bona  fide  residents  of  Maryland.4 

One  of  the  objects  of  Maryland's  separate  venture  in 
colonization  was  to  secure  increased  facilities  for  deport- 
ing emigrants.  For  more  than  ten  years  the  state  society 
depended  in  part  upon  the  vessels  afforded  by  the  American 
Colonization  society,5  and  made  up  expeditions  of  its  own, 
only  when  the  number  of  emigrants  from  this  state  alone 
was  sufficient  to  demand  separate  transportation.     It  was 

1  Md.  Col.  Journal,  vol.  ii,  p.  48.    Cf.  also  vol.  iv,  p.  J2. 

2  67  Niks  Register,  p.  210. 

3  Md.  Col.  Journal,  vol.  i,  p.  256. 

4  Op.  cit.,  vol.  i,  p.  308. 

5McKenney,  op.  cit.,  p.  22;  Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  1834, 
p.  11;  16th  Annual  Report  of  American  Colonization  Society,  p.  14, 
and  Md.  Col.  Journal,  vol.  i,  p.  5. 
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desired,  however,  to  establish  regular  communication  be- 
tween the  ports  of  Maryland  and  those  of  Liberia  and  to 
build  up  a  voluntary  commerce,  which,  it  was  felt,  would 
provide  adequate  space  for  emigrants  and  their  goods,  place 
the  Liberian  experiment  upon  its  merits,  and  go  far  to  dispel 
the  imputations  that  colonization  had  been  conceived  out  of 
hostility  to  the  negroes'  welfare.1  To  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose it  was  suggested  in  1838  that  a  packet  service  should  be 
established  between  Baltimore  and  Cape  Palmas.2  The  pro- 
ject was  endorsed  by  the  colonization  convention  in  1841, 
and  subscriptions  were  opened  to  get  funds  with  which  to 
carry  it  into  effect.3  The  plan  was  not  given  practical  form, 
however,  until  in  1844  a  Baltimore  negro  suggested  that  a 
trading  company  should  be  formed  among  the  colored 
people.  At  the  next  session  of  the  legislature  a  charter  act 
was  passed  for  the  Chesapeake  and  Liberia  Trading  Com- 
pany, about  one  fourth  of  the  stock  being  subscribed  by 
Baltimore  and  Liberian  negroes.*  After  a  further  delay 
on  account  of  the  Oregon  boundary  dispute  the  subscrip- 
tions were  at  last  filled  in,  a  keel  was  laid,  and  on  De- 
cember 3,  1846  a  barque,  especially  constructed  for  this 
service,  sailed  out  of  Baltimore  harbor  carrying  thirty-nine 
Maryland  emigrants.5  It  had  been  the  design  to  allow  the 
negroes  to  take  over  the  stock  of  the  company  that  was  held 
by  the  whites  as  fast  a$  they  subscribed  for  it  and  to  place 
the  whole  enterprise  in  their  hands.  The  colonization 
society  made  good  its  guarantee  of  freights  and  passenger 

1  Md.  Col  Journal,  vol.  i,  p.  8,  and  vol.  ii,  p.  365. 

2  Md.  Col.  Journal,  series  1,  no.  17.     Cf.  Maryland  Republican,  Jan. 
26,  1839,  and  Md.  Col.  Journal,  vol.  ii,  p.  337. 

8  Op.  cit.,  vol.  i,  p.  15;  vol.  ii,  p.  337;  and  60  Niles  Register,  p.  227. 
*  Lazvs,  1844,  ch.  195.     Cf.  Md.  Col.  Journal,  vol.  ii,  pp.  337-38 ;  vol 
iii,  p.  130,  and  vol  iv,  pp.  72,  76. 
8  Op.  cit,  pp.  210,  241,  257,  274. 
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fares,  and  for  several  years  the  company  paid  substantial 
dividends,1  but  the  negroes  failed  to  increase  their  stock- 
holdings. Increased  demands  for  service  led  to  the  charter- 
ing of  vessels  that  were  larger  and  to  the  sale  of  the  com- 
pany's own  boat.  From  that  time  forward  the  voyages  were 
made  as  they  had  been  prior  to  1846.2 

The  object  of  colonization  was  to  get  the  negroes  out  of 
the  country.  It  was  designed  first  of  all  to  promote  the  in- 
terests of  the  whites.3  It  was  held  that  the  different 
elements  of  the  mixed  population  would  have  to  either  be- 
come equals  and  therefore  amalgamate,  or  remain  unequal 
and  be  separated.  Amalgamation  was  not  to  be  thought 
of,4  because  of  the  extremely  diverse  characteristics  of  the 
two  races:  their  fusion  would  surely  drag  down  the  one 
without  elevating  the  other  by  way  of  compensation,  and 
racial  decay  would  follow.  Aversion  to  that  sort  of  con- 
tact and  to  such  results  rendered  equality  between  the  races 
impossible.  The  alternative  was  inequality,  domination  of 
one  race  by  the  other,  which  could  not  continue  without 
provoking  discontent  and  eventually  internecine  strife. 
Such  a  condition  was  inconsistent  with  the  maintenance  of 
republican  government  and  had  long  been  a  disturbing 
factor  in  both  state  and  federal  politics.5     Its  perpetuation 

1  Op.  cit.,  vol.  iv,  pp.  76-77,  and  vol.  vi,  p.  275. 

2Iro  1856  one,  John  Stevens,  of  Talbot  'County,  gave  the  sum  of 
$37,000  to  build  a  packet  for  the  Liberiani  service.  iHe  had  planned  to 
make  the  gift  to  the  Maryland  society,  but  after  consulting  with  the 
managers  decided  to  give  it  to  the  American  Colonization  Society, 
with  provision  for  the  carrying  of  Marylanld  emigrants  under  condi- 
tions.   Md.  Col.  Jour.,  vol.  viii,  pp.  130,  389.    Cf.  Latrobe,  op.  cit.,  p.  83. 

5  Cf.  Harper,  op.  cit.,  pp.  6,  10,  and  Garrison,  Thoughts  on  Coloniza- 
tion, p.  22,  resolve  passed  by  a  negro  meeting. 

*Cf.  Report  of  Board  of  Managers,  1834,  p.  8;  Harper,  op.  cit.,  p.  6; 
and  Md.  Col.  Journal,  vol.  i,  p.  242. 

5  Cf.  Md.  Col.  Journal,  vol.  i,  pp.  241-42,  and  vol.  vi,  pp.  162-63.  For 
several   years  the  front  page  of   the  Maryland  Colonization  Journal 
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would  lead  to  further  trouble.  'Again,  the  fear  of  blind 
servile  rebellions  was  ever  present.  The  free  negro,  it  was 
thought,  made  the  slave  long  for  freedom  and  inclined  him 
to  attempt  to  strike  for  it.  Vicious  free  negroes  were 
feared  as  the  instigators  of  rebellions.  Prudence  and  self- 
preservation,  therefore,  dictated  that  measures  should  be 
taken  to  forestall  any  such  outbreaks.  The  free  negro, 
moreover,  was  an  injury  to  the  white  man's  property.  It 
was  impossible  to  separate  him  from  the  slave  upon  whom 
his  idleness,  vice  and  precarious  habits  exerted  a  baneful 
influence.  As  a  result  of  the  association  the  slave  tended  to 
become  restive,  averse  to  labor  and  insubordinate;  his  use- 
fulness for  labor  and,  therefore,  his  value  diminished.1 
The  community  of  Maryland  had  been  settled  and  brought 
to  its  then  existing  condition  by  the  whites.  It  was  a  white 
man's  country,  and  its  constitutional  liberty  the  heritage  of 
the  white  man.     The  negro  had  no  proper  part  in  it." 

contained  the  following  quotation  from  the  pen'  of  Jefferson :  "  Nothing 
is  more  iclearly  written  in)  the  Book  of  Destiny  than  the  Emancipation 
of  the  Blacks;  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  two  races  will  never 
live  in  a  state  of  equal  freedom  under  the  same  government,  so  insur- 
mountable are  the  barriers  which  nature,  habit  arid1  opinion  have  estab- 
lished between  them."  It  was  inserted  first  in  September  1842,  and 
removed  in  December  1849.  Referring  to  it  Dr.  Hall  wrote:  ".  .  .  . 
The  black  anid  white  race  (sic)  can  never  live  on  terms  of  equality 
under  the  same  government.  This  position  is  not  only  supported  by 
the  opinions  of  eminent  politicians  and  philosophers  of  the  present  day, 
but  all  history  declares  its  validity.  On  terms  of  equality,  two  distinct 
races  of  men  cannot  exist  together.  They  never  did,  and  never  will. 
They  must  wholly  part  or  wholly  mingle.  Amalgamation  must  take 
place — universal  amalgamation  of  the  'Caucasian  and  the  African  race 
in  these  United  States  and  both  be  swallowed  up  in  a  mongrel  pos- 
terity : — or  they  must  be  separated — and  the  weaker  and  less  energetic 
race  seek  a  home  in  other  lands,  as  has  ever  been  the  case  in  all  ages 
of  the  world  under  like  circumstances."    Vol.  i,  pp.  241-42. 

1  Harper,  op.  cit.,  pp.  8-10. 

■  Cf.  memorial  of  certain  negroes,  Baltimore  Gazette,  Dec.  14,  1826, 
and  duplicate  in  Genius  of  Universal  Emancipation,  ser.  2,  vol.  ii,  pp. 
94-95- 
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Could  he  be  withdrawn  and  his  place  taken  by  the  free 
white  man,1  he  might  have  all  the  liberty  possible  in  a  state 
of  his  own  and  no  longer  be,  as  he  was  here,  a  source  of 
danger  both  to  the  white  man  and  himself. 

In  a  secondary  sense  colonization  was  an  altruistic  enter- 
prise— it  looked  to  the  welfare  of  the  negroes  also.  The 
argument  for  emigration  was  most  emphasized  with  this 
point.  The  negro  was  an  unbidden  guest  in  America,  and 
for  his  own  sake  he  ought  to  have  been  willing  to  go  away. 
But  his  life  in  this  country  was  to  be  portrayed  in  dark 
colors.  He  was  nominally  a  free  man,  but  his  "  freedom  " 
had  brought  him  into  a  position  worse  than  slavery.2  Social 
barriers  which  he  could  not  surmount  debarred  him  from 
elevating  himself.  The  hands  of  the  whites  were  against 
him  to  repress  him  and  prevent  the  expansion  of  his  intel- 
lect. The  legitimate  pursuit  of  honorable  ambitions  was 
denied  him,  a  stigma  rested  upon  his  honest  toil,  and  he 
was  being  displaced  by  white  men  in  manual  labor  which 
had  once  been  considered  his  own  domain,3  He  was  not 
to  expect  concessions  of  civil  or  social  equality  with  the 
whites,  because  his  color  and  his  shortcomings  had  doomed 
him  to  everlasting  inferiority.  Every  influence  of  his  en- 
vironment tended  to  degrade  him,  and  his  debasement,  al- 
though at  first  compulsory,  was  becoming  voluntary  on  his 
own  part.  The  progress  of  the  years  served  only  to  in- 
crease the  evils  from  which  he  suffered.4     A  number  of 

1  Cf.  Harper,  op.  cit.,  p.  15,  arid  Md.  Col.  Journal,  vol.  i,  p.  242. 

*  Report  of  the  Board:  of  Managers,  1834,  p.  8;  also  The  Colonization 
of  the  Free  People  of  Color  of  Maryland,  p.  4. 

•  Report  of  Board  of  Managers,  op.  cit.,  pp.  8-9;  Colonization  of  the 
Free  People  of  Color  of  Maryland,  p.  3;  The  Maryland  Scheme  of 
Expatriation  Examined,  p.  9;  34th  Annual  Report  of  American  Colo- 
nization Society,  p.  57 ;  and1  H.  Dels.  Journal,  i860,  p.  583. 

4  Harper,  op.  cit.,  pp.  6-8 ;  Hall,  Address  to  the  Free  People  of  Color 
of  Maryland;  Md.  Col.  Jour.,  vol.  ix,  pp.  290-91.  Cf.  Md.  Col.  Jour., 
vol.  i,  pp.  77,  274;  vol.  iii,  p.  193;  vol.  vi,  pp.  162-63;  63  Niles  Register, 
p.  229. 
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negroes  in  Baltimore  were  induced  to  sign  a  statement  de- 
claring that  "  beyond  a  mere  subsistence  and  the  impulse  of 
religion,  there  is  nothing  to  arouse  us  to  the  attainment  of 
eminence."  x  Finally,  looking  to  the  future,  Dr.  Hall  ad- 
dressed all  the  free  negroes  in  the  state  thus :  "  Shall  your 
children  also  spiritually  endowed  with  intellect  and  blest 
with  enterprise  grow  up  under  the  blighting  influence  that 
has  cursed  your  hopes ;  will  you,  can  you  stay  where  this  is 
the  inevitable  result?"2  The  counsels  of  wisdom  and  of 
friendship  alike  dictated  that  the  negroes  should  be  so 
guided  as  to  enable  them  to  escape  from  their  wretched  lot 
here. 

The  colonizationist  claimed  that  his  plan  was  "to  effect 
the  most  true  good  to  the  greatest  number  of  human  beings." 
If  his  argument  was  sound,  the  first  step  in  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  the  negro  lay  in  removing  him  from  the 
white  man's  society3  to  one  of  his  own.  In  the  latter  he 
would  not  find  the  good  things  pre-empted  by  white  men, 
and  would  suffer  from  no  unequal  competition  with  white 
men ;  he  would  be  relieved  of  his  sense  of  debasement  and 
would  find  unrestricted  opportunities  to  reach  the  full  stature 
of  manhood.  For  his  industry  would  fructify  to  his  own 
advantage  and  places  of  honor  and  trust  would  be  open  to 
him.  It  would  become  his  duty  to  rear  an  independent  state 
— a  republic,  if  he  chose — and  to  disseminate  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty  among  the  native  Africans.4     He  would  thus 

1  Genius  of  Universal  Emancipation  2  ser.,  vol.  ii,  pp.  94-95. 

2  Md.  Col.  Jour.,  vol.  iv,  p.  16.    Cf.  vol.  i,  pp.  307-08. 

8  Cf.  Md.  Col.  Jour.,  vol.  i,  pp.  19,  242;  Harper,  op.  cit.,  p.  8;  Balti- 
more American,  Dec.  6,  1842;  H.  Dels.  Journal,  i860,  p.  583.  Garrison, 
Thoughts  on  Colonization,  p.  22,  quotes  certain  Baltimore  negroes  who 
denied  the  philanthropy  of  colonization. 

4  Harper,  op.  cit.,  pp.  18-19;  Md.  Col.  Jour.,  vol.  iv,  pp.  16,  362;  vol. 
ix,  p.  200.  And  cf.  vol.  v,  p.  297;  vol.  viii,  p.  105;  also  Carroll  Co. 
Democrat,  May  18,  1854. 
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become  a  channel  through  which  religion,  science  and  the 
arts  would  be  transported,  and  Africa  would  become  en- 
lightened and  civilized  by  the  return  of  its  exiled  children. 
Africa  was  the  promised  land  of  the  American  bondman, 
a  great  field  of  opportunity.  Glorious  the  effort  to  regen- 
erate her!  Let  the  stolid  negro  take  inspiration  from  the 
occasion!  Let  him  rise  up  and  transform  his  benighted 
people  for  their  own  sake !  No  man  of  whatever  color  was 
"a  true  friend  to  his  country,  a  true  friend  to  his  race 
who  would  not  labor"  to  consummate  these  objects.1 

And  a  few  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  settlement 
at  Cape  Palmas,  the  experiment  was  pronounced  a  success. 
It  was  reported  that  the  colonists  had  prospered,  and  in  1844 
that  every  family  among  their  number  was  well  housed.* 
They  were  free  from  the  trammels  of  American  society  and 
were  happy.  To  corroborate  these  reports  letters  from 
colonists  were  carried  to  their  negro  friends  in  Maryland 
inviting  them  to  come  on,  and  colonists  returned  in  person 
to  set  at  nought  all  doubts  and  misgivings  about  the  reports.3 
The  state  society  also  at  times  carried  over  negroes  who  de^- 
sired  to  see  Liberia  and  gave  them  the  option  of  remaining 
there  or  returning  to  Maryland  without  cost  and  without 
any  other  obligation  to  themselves.4  We  have  seen  above 
that  dissension  about  ultimate  emancipation  disrupted  the 
American  Colonization  Society,  that  enemies  of  its  work 
arose  among  its  original  members  and  that  Maryland  with- 

1  Md.  Col.  Jour.,  vol.  i,  p.  242.     Cf.  vol.  ii,  pp.  95,  238. 

'67  Niles  Register,  p.  244;  Md.  Col.  Jour.,  vol.  iii,  p.  4. 

*  Cf.  op.  cit.,  vol.  i,  pp.  82-84,  201,  272,  274;  vol.  ii,  pp.  64,  80;  vol. 
iii,  p.  354. 

4  Op.  cit.,  vol.  iii,  p.  354.  In  making  the  invitation  to  the  negroes  to 
visit  Liberia,  the  editor  of  the  Journal  wrote  that  in  due  time  the 
packet  would  "  again  return  to  this  port,  and  then,  if  you  choose,  you 
can  return  to  your  brush  and  razor  strop,  your  curry  comb,  or  your 
dray  cart."     Cf.  also  Laws,  1839,  ch.  5,  and  infra,  pp.  290-91. 
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drew  support  from  it.  The  opposition  had  been,  as  it  were, 
mainly  academic.  But  Maryland's  action,  particularly  the 
coercive  clause  in  the  colonization  act  of  1831,  seemed  to 
make  colonization  a  buffer  between  anti-slavery  and  the 
slave  institution.  And  Maryland  leaders  did  not  deny  that 
that  was  their  intention.  As  soon  as  this  was  understood 
"  the  colonization  policy  of  Maryland  ....  became  the 
point  of  virulent  and  opprobrious  assault."  x  It  was  an 
easy  mark,  because  Maryland  was  accessible  from  the  free 
states ;  and  defeat  for  it  here  meant  defeat  elsewhere.  Two 
chief  methods  of  attack  were  employed,  first  the  broadside, 
and  second  personal  appeals  to  the  negroes  to  refuse  to 
emigrate.  The  chief  publication  in  the  crusade,  entitled 
The  Maryland  Scheme  of  Expatriation  Examined,  by  a 
Friend  of  Liberty,  was  issued  from  a  Boston  press  in  1832. 
It  asserted  that  colonization  was  no  longer  dependent  upon 
moral  suasion,  but  upon  force,2  and  that  there  was  left  to 
the  negro  no  other  alternative  than  "  bondage  or  exile." 
Colonization  was  designed  to  get  rid  of  the  free  negro, 
thereby  to  deliver  the  proscribed  institution  of  slavery  from 
harassment  by  a  class  of  people  whose  presence  menaced  it. 
Colonization  policy  was  a  salve  to  a  public  mind  agitated 
about  the  sin  of  slavery,  a  purgatory  for  smiting  con- 
sciences. Its  authors  were  cloaking  the  basest  motives  un- 
der the  guise  of  philanthropy  in  order  to  postpone  the  final 
emancipation  of  the  slaves.  The  whole  matter  was  one  of 
"cold,  calculating,  selfish,  bloody  state  policy;"  it  was 
settled  hatred  to  the  negro,  "  a  scheme  of  most  atrocious 
oppression."  It  merited  only  execration  from  the  public* 
This  pamphlet  was  followed  in  1833  by  the  Thoughts  on 

1  Md.  Col.  Jour.,  vol.  i,  p.  5. 
a  P.  11.     Cf.  Md.  Col.  Jour.,  vol.  i,  p.  5. 

'Pp.  5,  6,  13.     Cf.  Md.  Col.  Jour.,  vol.  i,  p.  5;  vol.  iii,  p.  322;  vol. 
iv,  p.  362. 
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Colonization  from  the  pen  of  the  youthful  Garrison  who 
had  suffered  imprisonment  for  attacking  slavery  in  Mary- 
land. He  labored  to  discover  the  condemnation  of  coloniza- 
tion in  the  writings  of  its  advocates.  In  ten  theses  he  as- 
sailed their  motives  and  conduct.1  These  publications  could 
not  have  directly  reached  many  of  the  Maryland  negroes, 
and  their  influence  upon  the  whites  who  read  them  was  in 
the  main  contrary  to  that  desired  by  the  writers.  Never- 
theless they  became  weapons  in  the  hands  of  abolition 
emissaries. 

In  order  to  frustrate  the  efforts  to  execute  the  coloniza- 
tion plan  it  was  necessary  to  deal  directly  with  the  negroes. 
And  since  they  could  not  be  well  reached  through  the  mails, 
the  method  of  personal  appeal  was  adopted.  Traces  of 
countervailing  work  were  discovered  soon  after  the  travel- 
ing agents  entered  the  field.  The  managing  board  reported 
in  the  colonization  convention  of  1841  that  they  had  every 
reason  to  believe  that  their  agents  had  been 

tracked  in  their  missions  from  place  to  place — their  statements 
contradicted,  their  motives  assailed,  and  the  grossest  falsehoods 
regarding  them  uttered  by  either  the  paid  or  the  voluntary 
agents  of  abolition.  Again  and  again,  has  the  agent  taken  the 
names  of  whole  families  for  emigration,  who  evidently,  at  the 
time  of  giving  them,  were  wholly  ignorant  of  abolition  and  its 
doctrines ;  and  when  he  has  afterwards  visited  them  to  collect 

1  The  theses  were  in  substance  as  follows:  (1)  Colonization  is  not 
pledged  to  oppose  the  system  of  slavery.  (2)  It  apologizes  for  slavery 
and  slave-holders.  (3)  It  recognizes  slaves  as  property.  (4)  It  in- 
creases the  value  of  slaves.  (5)  It  is  the  enemy  of  immediate  abolition. 
(6)  It  is  nourished  by  fear  and  selfishness.  (7)  It  aims  at  the  utter 
expulsion  of  the  free  negroes.     (8)    It  disparages  the  free  negroes. 

(9)  It   denies  the  possibility  of   elevating  the   negroes    in   America. 

(10)  It  deceives  and  misleads  the  nation.  He  compiled  excerpts  from 
the  utterances  of  colonizationists  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  color  to 
his  own  conclusions.  Those  whom  he  attacked  would  have  agreed  with 
him  in  all  except  these  (6)  and  (10)  and  perhaps  (7). 
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them  for  embarkation,  they  have  refused  to  accompany  him, 
urging  in  excuse  the  well  known  arguments  of  the  abolitionists : 
and  having  their  minds  filled  with  hopes  which  it  were  madness 
to  believe  could  be  realized,  and  statements  so  absurdly  false  as 
to  savour  of  the  ludicrous,  but  for  their  mischievous  and  evil 
intentioned  source  ....  It  was  the  usual  remark  of  the  agents 
that  it  was  only  necessary  for  a  colored  man  to  declare  publicly 
his  intention  of  emigrating,  to  make  it  certain  that  he  would 
never  leave  the  state ;  for  the  declaration  at  once  made  him  the 
object  of  the  countervailing  efforts  of  the  abolitionists. 

The  arguments  of  the  last  were  of  two  kinds,  suited  to  the 
character  of  the  individual  addressed.  To  the  ignorant,  the 
weak  and  timid,  it  was  said  that  Africa  was  so  unhealthy,  that 
to  live  there  was  impossible — that  it  abounded  in  serpents  of 
vast  size  and  wild  beasts,  that  would  destroy  the  life  the  climate 
spared — that  the  natives  were  warlike  and  ferocious,  killing 
and  eating  their  enemies — and  that  they  were  constantly  at  war 
with  the  colonists — that  the  accounts  given  by  the  colonization- 
ists  were  all  false — that  they  were  in  fact,  slave  traders — that 
often,  when  their  vessels  with  emigrants  had  cleared  the  Capes 
of  the  Chesapeake,  they  ran  down  the  coast  to  Georgia,  and 
there  the  emigrants  were  sold — or  else  they  were  carried  still 
further  south,  to  unknown  lands,  to  die  by  violence.  To  those 
of  the  colored  people  who  knew  better  than  listen  to  these 
absurdities,  the  argument  assumed  another  shape,  and  the  in- 
telligent and  the  ambitious  were  told  that  all  emigrants  were 
traitors  to  their  race — that  every  emigrant  to  Africa  diminished 
by  one  the  numerical  force  upon  which  they  had  to  rely  for 
extorting  from  the  fears,  what  they  could  not  obtain  from  the 
justice,  of  the  whites — political  and  social  equality — called 
among  the  colored  people,  in  common  parlance,  "  their  rights  " 
— that  if  Colonization  could  be  destroyed  by  continued  opposi- 
tion from  the  coloured  people  themselves — for  without  emi- 
grants it  could  not  exist — then  the  whites  would  seriously  con- 
sider how  far  they  could  yield  to  the  other  race  an  equal  partici- 
pation in  all  political  and  social  privileges  .  .  .  The  two  sets  of 
arguments  found  hearers  among  the  colored  people,  according 
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to  the  intelligence  of  the  individual  addressed ;  and  being  con- 
stantly urged  for  the  last  ten  years,  have  formed  the  most 
serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  Society.1 

From  time  to  time  thereafter  additional  deterrents  were  dis- 
covered. In  one  case  it  was  reported  that  the  emigrants 
would  have  to  pay  all  the  costs  of  the  African  colony,  in  an- 
other that  the  negroes'  correspondence  with  their  friends  on 
the  other  side  was  tampered  with  in  the  mails,  and  in  a  third 
case  that  chattel  slavery  prevailed  in  Liberia  as  well  as  in 
Maryland.2  It  seems  certain  that  these  reports  had  not  been 
either  gratuitously  conceived  by  the  negroes  or  circulated 
by  those  interested  in  the  success  o<f  the  colonization  move- 
ment. They  probably  came  from  beyond  the  borders  of  the 
state.3 

At  the  beginning  the  negro  was  ignorant  of  the  merits  of 
the  colonization  plan,  and  perhaps  apathetic  about  a  change 
of  country  for  himself.  The  things  done  both  for  and 
against  emigration  were  intended  to  influence  his  decision. 
He  was  so  easy  to  persuade  that,  in  order  to  get  his  consent 
to  go,  it  was  only  necessary  to  explain  what  his  part  in  it 
was  to  be.4  "  It  seemed  to  have  grown  into  a  general  belief, 
on  the  part  of  the  colored  people,  that  their  interests  would 
be  promoted  by  emigration." 5     Up  to  1832  it  was  not  dif- 

1  Md.  Col.  Journal,  vol.  i,  pp.  5-6.    Cf.  Report  of  Board  of  Managers, 
1834,  p.  14,  and1  H.  Dels.  Journal,  i860,  p.  583. 
5  Md.  Col.  Journal,  vol.  ii,  p.  290,  vol.  vi,  p.  18,  and  vol.  viii,  p.  306. 

3  In  the  Colonization  Journal  in  1837  it  was  reported  that,  while  a 
body  of  emigrants  was  preparing  to  sail,  "  every  stratagem  practised 
by  men  kept  in  pay  for  the  vile  work  of  lying  by  wholesale,  who 
pressed  themselves  unreasonably  and  unasked  into  the  boarding  houses 
of  the  emigrants,  with  the  special  design  of  weakening  their  confidence 
in  the  promises  of  the  society."    Md.  Col.  Journal,  no.  13. 

4  Report  of  Board  of  Managers,  1834.  Cf.  Md.  Col.  Journal,  vol.  i, 
p.  5- 

5  Md.  Col.  Journal,  loc.  cit.;  also  Address  to  the  Friends  of  Colonisa- 
tion, p.  10. 
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fieult,  therefore,  for  the  American  Colonization  Society  to 
procure  all  the  emigrants  desired.  And  yet  conflicting' 
views  had  been  expressed  before  that  in  two  memorials  ad- 
opted by  negro  residents  of  Baltimore  City.  The  first  one 
was  passed  in  succession  by  large  gatherings  in  the  Sharp 
Street  and  Bethel  churches  in  December  1826.  It  referred 
to  the  negroes  as  strangers,  as  "  natives,  yet  not  citizens," 
and  absolved  the  white  people  from  responsibility  for  their 
presence  in  the  country.  It  deplored  their  condition  in 
Maryland  and  affected  to  welcome  the  colonization  plan  as  a 
source  of  relief  from  it.  But  its  pretense  of  representing 
fairly  the  views  of  the  negroes  of  the  city  was  vehemently 
disputed,  and  its  tenor  was  repudiated  as  having  been  given 
by  members  of  the  colonization  society.1  The  second  mem- 
orial voiced  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  society,  a  negro  de- 
sire to  remain  in  America,  a  depreciation  of  the  "  illiberal 
attacks  "  upon  the  moral  character  of  the  free  negroes,  and 
profuse  regrets  that  the  efforts  of  this  benevolent  enterprise 
had  not  been  more  in  harmony  with  the  Africans'  wishes.2 
It  desired  an  expression  of  sentiment  from  negroes  in  re- 
gard to  the  pretensions  of  the  American  Colonization 
Society.  Although  this  memorial  may  have  passed  at  the 
instigation  of  white  persons,  it  had  a  ring  of  genuineness 
that  was  lacking  in  the  other  one. 

So  long  as  matters  stood  so,  however,  colonization  seemed 
practicable,  and  the  Maryland  leaders  anticipated  a  generous 
response  to  their  appeals  through  the  new  state  society.  A 
small  degree  of  unbiased  interest  by  negroes  kept  alive  their 
hopes  throughout.  But  the  policy  of  the  state  was  brought 
into  disfavor  by  its  own  eager  supporters.  The  coercive 
clause  of  the  colonization  act  overshot  the  mark.     It  pro- 

1  Genius  of  Universal  Emancipation,  ser.  2,  vol.  ii,  pp.  94-95,  l49-5°» 
Duplicate  of  the  memorial  in  Baltimore  Gazette,  Dec.  14,  1826. 

2  Garrison,  Thoughts  on  Colonization,  p.  22. 
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duced  resentful  feelings  among  negroes  and  caused  some 
to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  appeals  that  were  made,  and  even 
to  offers  of  freedom  to  slaves  on  condition  of  emigration.1 
The  people  also,  including  the  society's  agents,  lacked  tact 
in  their  solicitation  for  emigrants.  They  assumed  that  it 
would  be  necessary  for  the  negroes  voluntarily  to  relinquish 
residence  in  this  country ; 

that  there  was  no  other  way  to  free  the  masters  of  slaves  of 
a  nuisance  which  lessened  the  value  of  slave  property;  .  .  . 
(and)  instead  of  representing  a  return  to  the  land  of  their 
fore-fathers  as  the  consummation  of  a  providential  interference 
in  favor  of  the  colored  man,  it  has  been  represented  as  neces- 
sary to  the  interests  of  the  white  man,  enabling  him  to  hold  his 
property  in  greater  safety,  while  it  would  augment  the  value 
of  the  slaves  by  withdrawing  the  competition  of  free  colored 
laborers.2 

They  had  been  dictatorial  in  bearing  and  had  used  unpalat- 
able language.3     These  things  had  been  done  to  gain  the 

lMd.  Col.  Journal,  vol.  ii,  pp.  80,  99,  256.  Cf.  Jacobs,  Address  on  the 
Free  Negroes,  i860,  p.  29;  Dorchester  Wills,  Lib.  THH  no.  1,  pp.  40, 
69;  Worcester  Wills,  Lib.  TT  no.  8„  pp.  21,  545.  The  Colonization 
Journal,  vol.  ii,  p.  80,  relates  that  in  the  summer  of  1843  a  negro  who 
had  been  manumitted  about  eight  years  before  astonished  his  former 
friends  by  returning  to  them  "  from  Cape  Palmas,  and  when  they  had 
felt  him  all  over,  heard  him  talk  of  his  new  country  and  his  friends,  they 
became  satisfied  that  it  was  their  old  friend  '  Ambrose ',  and  that  he 
had  not  been  sold  to  Georgia.  All  hands  concluded  at  once  to  rise  up 
and  get  them  out  of  this  land.    (Several  free  families  also  embarked." 

2  Quoted  from  Christian  Advocate,  in  Md.  Col.  Journal,  vol.  ii,  pp. 
98-99. 

1  E.  g.  "  Go  to  Liberia  anid  be  saved  —  stay  and  be  doomed,  if  not 
damned."  Op.  cit.,  vol.  ix,  p.  199.  Cf.  also  op.  cit.,  vol.  ii,  p.  98;  vol. 
iii,  p.  291,  and  34th  Annual  Report  of  American  Colonization  Society, 
p.  57.  In  the  last  occurs  the  following :  "  It  is  the  monition  of  history, 
common  sense  tells  us,  that  this  people  .  .  .  must  go  from  our  midst." 
Cf.  also  Garrison,  op.  cit.,  pp.  21-22. 
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favor  of  the  negroes  whose  consent  was  necessary  to  the 
success  of  colonization.  They  had  not  been  done  to>  give 
offence,  yet  they  produced  effects  the  opposite  of  those  that 
had  been  desired.  They  "  armed  the  ultra-abolitionists 
with  weapons  which  they  ....  successfully  wielded 
against  the  colonization  cause  and  enabled  them  to  wake  up 
a  hostile  feeling  among  the  colored  people  "  against  the 
work  of  the  colonization  society.  Distrust,  discontent  and 
sometimes  hatred  of  the  native  whites  were  the  results.1. 
The  Kent  Bugle  in  1835  reported  that  the  majority  of  the 
colored  people  were  opposed  to  emigration.2  In  1847  tne 
Colonization  Journal  itself  printed  the  opinion  that  "  the 
almost  unanimous  voice  of  the  colored  people  ....  is 
opposed  to  emigrating,  or  to  the  colonization  society,"  3  and 
two  years  later  that  "  the  fact  that  the  colored  people  have 
founded  an  independent  sovereignty  on  the  coast  of  Africa 
....  is  utterly  abhorrent  to  the  free  colored  people  of 
these  United  States." 4 

A  great  many,  probably  half,  of  the  negroes  were  un- 
touched by  the  appeals  of  the  society.  Many  of  the  rest 
were  affected  by  it  so  little  that  they  were  indifferent  to  its 
proposed  changes  for  their  welfare.5  The  rest  were  divided 
in  sentiment,  and  their  hesitation  and  hostility  became 
serious  obstacles  to  progress.  In  many  places  arose  active 
negro  opponents — wiseacres,  black  plantation  and  village 
"  lawyers,"  preachers,  exhorters  and  correspondents  of  the 
northern  abolitionists.  They  were  not  to  be  halted  by  either 
fact  or  argument,  and  as  instruments  of  the  opposition  to 
the  movement  they  acquired  a  certain  sway  over  the  minds 

1  Md.  Col.  Journal,  vol.  ii,  pp.  98-99. 

2  Ibid.,  1835,  no.  2. 

3  Ibid.,  vol.  iii,  p.  290. 
*  Ibid.,  vol.  iv,  p.  362. 

5  Ibid.,  vol.  i,  p.  255,  and  vol.  vi,  p.  17. 
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of  their  fellows.1  They  were  credited  with  causing  changes 
of  heart  on  the  part  of  many  who  had  once  promised  to 
emigrate.  Their  antipathy  manifested  itself  most  strongly 
in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  the  chief  center  of  colonization  in- 
fluence in  the  state.  For  a  long  time  the  negroes  there 
seemed  to  close  their  minds  to  any  inquiry  for  facts  about 
the  society.  They  furnished  but  a  paltry  share  of  the  total 
number  of  emigrants.  They  commiserated  those  who  ex- 
iled themselves,  and  sometimes  attended  at  the  wharves  at 
the  time  of  embarkation  of  those  who  did  go,2  but  they 
generally  studiously  refrained  from  any  appearance  of  en- 
dorsement of  such  action.  In  1847,  however,  they  sent  a 
consignment  of  Bibles  as  a  gift  to  the  colonists,3  but  four 
years  later,  when  a  group  of  worthy  negroes  were  to  take 
passage  from  the  port,  not  a  negro  church  in  the  entire  city 
was  available  to  hold  a  service  in  their  honor.4 

But  in  the  meantime  there  were  some  whose  minds  had 
not  been  befogged  by  the  abolitionists  nor  unduly  influenced 
by  the  colonizationists.  They  were  deeply  interested  in 
Liberia,  although  they  did  not  in  every  case  wish  to  become 
Liberians.  They  accepted  the  invitation  held  out  by  the 
society  to  investigate  the  facts  for  themselves.  As  early 
as  1832  in  Somerset  County  a  negro  society  debated  the 
advisability  of  sending  negro  representatives  to  Africa  to 
ascertain  and  bring  back  information  as  to  the  conditions 
there,5  and  at  least  one  negro  was  at  the  time  planning  to 
make  the  trip.  The  legislature  lent  encouragement  by 
waiving  the  statutory  provision  against  the  return  to  the 

1  Op.  cit.,  vol.  ii,  p.  238. 

1  Op.  cit.,  vol.  ii,  p.  258 ;  vol.  iv,  p.  33,  and  vol.  vi,  pp.  18-19. 

3  Op.  cit.,  vol.  vi,  p.  275. 

4  Op.  cit.,  vol.  vi,  p.  18.  Cf.  also  pp.  360-61,  for  account  of  a  nearly 
similar  incident  at  Frederick. 

6  Village  Herald,  July  10,  1832. 
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state  of  negroes  who  went  to  execute  such  errands.1  The 
society  also  on  its  part  repeatedly  advertised  its  offer  of 
gratuitous  passage  to  those  who  went  in  this  manner  and 
carried  back  former  emigrants  who  labored  to  lead  others 
to  follow  their  example.2  In  1844  there  suddenly  appeared 
at  Govanstown  a  Society  of  Enquiry  whose  annunciation 
was  accepted  as  startling.  It  had  eighteen  charter  members 
who  had  come  together  without  instigation  by  the  whites,5 
in  order  to  get  "  correct  information  as  to  the  political  and 
religious  advantages  of  the  Liberian  colonists."  Its  worthy 
secretary,  a  tobacconist  in  "Old  Town,"  became  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  Colonization  Journal  and  a  judicial  inquirer 
after  the  truth.4  In  1849  a  Baltimore  negro  wrote  that 
hundreds  of  the  colored  people  of  the  United  States  had 
centered  their  hopes  for  civil  enfranchisement  in  the 
"Lone  Star  Republic"  on  the  African  coast.5  In  18511 
twenty  heads  of  families,  most  of  them  members  of  one 
church  in  the  city,  covenanted  among  themselves  to  emi- 
grate as  soon  as  conditions  favored.  Seven  of  the  families! 
went  in  mid-summer  that  year.6  About  the  same  time  arose 
the  African  Colonization  Society  in  Cambridge.  Its  mem- 
bers passed  resolutions  declaring  their  conviction  that  it 

1  Laws,  1839,  ch.  5. 

%Md.  Col.  Journal,  vol.  iii,  p.  354;  vol.  iv,  p.  17;  vol.  v,  p.  297,  and 
vol.  vi,  pp.  6-7. 

*  Op.  cit.,  vol.  ii,  pp.  242-44. 

*  This  man,  Garrison  Draper  by  name,  educated  his  son  in  the  com- 
mon schools  of  Pennsylvania,  at  Dartmouth  College  and  in  certain  law 
offices  in  Baltimore  and  Boston.  Thus  equipped  the  young  man  emi- 
grated and  became  a  practising  attorney  at  Cape  Palmas.  He  died, 
however,  after  a  brief  career.  Op.  cit.,  vol.  ii,  pp.  287-88,  290,  and  vol. 
ix,  p.  88. 

1  Op.  cit.,  vol.  v,  p.  20. 

6  Op.  cit.,  vol.  v,  p.  361,  and  vol.  vi,  p.  33. 
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would  be  to  their  advantage  to  go  to  Liberia,  but  that  they 
desired  first  to  know  more  definitely  the  facts  about  the 
colony.  They  therefore  deputed  two  representatives  to 
make  a  tour  of  inspection  there  and  report  their  findings  on 
their  return.1  Accordingly  Thomas  Fuller  and  Benjamin 
Jenifer  went  away  and  non-plussed  their  friends  by  re- 
turning clothed  and  in  their  right  minds.  They  made  a 
simple  report  of  what  they  had  seen  and  expressed  their  in- 
tention to  migrate  with  their  families  to  settle  in  Africa.^ 
These  facts  seemed  to  make  a  favorable  impression, 
wherever  they  became  known,  but  their  effects  were  partly 
neutralized  by  the  failure  of  Jenifer  to  emigrate. 

Just  in  the  middle  of  the  century  the  turn  of  events  in- 
tensified the  interest  in  measures  affecting  the  negroes. 
Agitation  incited  by  the  federal  legislation  on  slavery  had 
influenced  the  minds  of  the  radicals  of  both  the  north  and 
the  south  and  had  aroused  fears  of  further  trouble.  The 
seventh  federal  census  had  shown  a  decided  increase  of  20.3 
per  cent  in  the  free  negro  population  of  this  state.  The 
state's  constitutional  convention  had  signified  a  new  refusal 
to  admit  the  negroes  to  higher  civil  privileges.3  About  the 
same  time  the  efforts  to  induce  the  negroes  voluntarily  to 
emigrate  were  redoubled,  and  negro  interest  in  the  matter 
seemed  to  become  more  widespread.  In  the  spring  of  1852 
a  number  of  negroes  held  some  meetings  in  the  school  room 
of  the  St.  James  African  Episcopal  Church  to  consider  the 
matter.  They  appointed  a  committee  which  issued  a  cir- 
cular inviting  the  colored  people  of  the  counties  to  send  de- 
legates to  a  state  convention  in  which  the  wishes  of  the 

1  Op.  cit.,  vol.  vi,  pp.  6-7,  in  part  quoting  the  Cambridge  Chronicle. 

■  35th  Annual  Report  of  American  Colonization  Society,  p.  44.  The 
report  was  also  separately  printed. 

3  Debates  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1851,  vol.  i,  pp.  194*95. 
Cf.  Harry,  The  Maryland  Constitution  of  1851,  pp.  61-62. 
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whole  colored  population  could  be  expressed.1  The  call 
was  heralded  and  commended  in  the  newspapers,  although 
its  significance  was  deemed  problematic.  Friends  of  colon- 
ization applauded  the  initiative  in  it  and  hailed  it  as  the  in- 
dex of  a  change  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  negro  popula- 
tion.2 Enemies  of  colonization,  feeling  that  they  had  noth- 
ing to  gain  by  the  new  turn,  opposed  the  proposal  for  the 
meeting.3 

On  August  25,  1852  an  assembly  of  colored  delegates  was 
held  in  Washington  Hall  in  Baltimore.  Representatives 
were  present  from  six  of  the  counties  and  from  three  separ- 
ate quarters  of  Baltimore  City.  They  were  "  respect- 
able in  numbers,  and  highly  so  as  to  intellectual  ability."  * 
After  the  call  to  order  a  committee  on  permanent  organiza- 
tion was  authorized  and  announced.  The  delegates  from 
the  counties  had  expected  a  hearty  greeting  from  the  Balti- 
more people.  The  rabble  of  negroes  who  had  dogged  their 
tracks  as  they  assembled,  interposed  objections  and  caused 
confusion,  whenever  they  found  opportunity.  A  member 
from  Kent  begged  protection  from  the  police,  as  he  had 
heard  that  his  life  had  been  threatened.     Some  of  those 

1  Md.  Col.  Journal,  vol.  vi,  pp.  193-95. 

5  Op.  cit.,  vol.  vi,  pp.  195-98,  214-16,  giving  copies  of  newspaper  re- 
ports and  articles. 

1  Op.  cit.,  p.  225. 

*  Among  these  delegates  were :  from  Baltimore,  James  A.  Handy, 
owner  of  a  woodyard,  and  later  a  bishop  and  historian  of  the  inde- 
pendent African  church;  John  Walker  and  Jacob  Fortie  who  were 
schoolmasters ;  Darius  (Stokes,  an  influential  local  preacher.  From 
Kent,  James  Jones  and  William  Perkins,  who  were  merchants  of  emi- 
nent respectability  at  Chestertown ;  from  Caroline,  John  Webb,  a  mem- 
ber of  a  well-to-do  family  of  slave-owners.  From  Dorchester,  Rev- 
erend Thomas  Fuller  and  Benjamin  Jenifer,  who  had  visited  Africa  in 
1851,  and  Cyrus  Sinclair,  the  principal  butcher  of  the  town  of  Cam- 
bridge; and  from  Talbot,  Charles  Dobson,  a  shoemaker.  There  were 
in  all  forty-two  delegates  on  the  first  day.    Op.  cit.,  pp.  225-26. 
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from  Dorchester  evoked  applause  by  offering  to  go  home, 
and  the  Frederick  delegation  proposed  to  follow  their  ex- 
ample. Other  members  labored  to  calm  their  fears  and  to 
induce  them  to  remain  in  their  places.  Reverend  Dariu9 
Stokes,  of  Baltimore,  made  a  speech  and  was  answered  by 
a  non-delegate  who'  said  he  had  come  "  to  oppose  and  put 
down  the  Convention."  There  followed  a  lull  in  which  the 
permanent  officers  were  announced  and  a  platform  com- 
mittee selected.  Adjournment  was  then  taken  to  await  the 
committee's  report.  "A  colored  braggadocio  mounted  a 
bench,  invoking  the  curses  of  Heaven  on  all  concerned  "  in 
the  meeting,  and  in  the  streets  the  retiring  delegates  were 
beset  by  a  riotous  mob.  Several  rights  occurred,  but  the 
presence  of  the  police  prevented  a  general  outbreak.1 

On  the  second  day  several  seats  were  vacant,  and  two 
new  delegates  reported  from  Caroline  County.  The  plat- 
form committee  recommended  resolutions  which  embodied 
much  of  the  colonizationist  argument.  They  did  not 
counsel  emigration  for  every  free  negro  resident,  but  would 
have  had  each  one  to  accustom  himself  to  the  thought  of 
ultimately  leaving  the  state.  They  recommended  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  bureau  to  acquire  information  for  the  benefit 
of  enquirers,2  and  pointed  to  Liberia  as  the  most  eligible 
home  for  the  American  negro.  The  last  mentioned  item 
provoked  a  great  deal  of  discussion,  but  led  to  no  decisive 
result.  On  the  following  day  a  schoolmaster  secretary  of- 
fered substitute  resolutions.  They  included  the  main  sut>- 
stance  of  the  committee  report.  They  deplored  the  social 
degradation  of  the  negroes  as  a  crime  against  God;  they 
looked  to  social  improvement  through  the  medium  of  in- 
tellectual culture  and  gave  warning  that,  unless  the  negro 

1  Op.  cit.,  pp.  226-28. 
■  Op.  cit.,  pp.  229-30. 
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reached  out  after  better  things,  he  would  continue  in  his 
wretched  state.  They  pledged  the  members  of  the  conven- 
tion "  each  and  every  one  "  to  make  every  effort  for  the 
improvement  of  themselves  and  their  families  to  attempt  to 
leave  to  their  children  a  heritage  of  knowledge.  They  en- 
joined upon  negro  churches  and  ministers  the  duty  of  in- 
culcating in  their  people's  minds  the  need  of  enlightenment 
and  of  procuring  the  means  of  acquiring  it.  They  further 
expressed  the  feeling  that  it  was  impossible  to  establish 
themselves  on  terms  of  equality  with  the  white  people,  and 
that  separation  from  the  whites  was  "  an  object  devoutly  to 
be  desired."  Hence  they  differed  from  the  committee's 
report  in  that  they  emphasized  strongly  the  need  of  amelior- 
ating the  condition  of  their  race  in  Maryland,  whether  to 
emigrate  or  not.  The  proposer  made  a  strong  address,  and 
although  several  protests  were  made  against  different  items 
in  his  draft,  he  got  an  unanimous  vote  of  approval  for  it. 
Another  resolve  authorized  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
to  memorialize  the  legislature  of  Maryland  with  a  view  to 
secure  "  more  indulgence  to  the  colored  people  of  the  state, 
in  order  that  they  may  have  time  to  prepare  themselves  for 
a  change  in  their  condition,  and  for  removal  to  some  other 
land."  x  Adjournment  was  then  taken  to  meet  in  Frederick 
in  the  following  year. 

This  convention  was  noteworthy  rather  on  account  of 
what  it  was  than  for  what  it  achieved.  Its  tenor  and  its 
utterances  bespoke  a  high  purpose.  The  conduct  of  its 
members  was  in  strong  contrast  to  that  of  the  mob  that  op- 
posed them.  Their  views  on  emigration  to  Africa,  how- 
ever, did  not  harmonize  with  those  of  the  majority  of  their 
class,  and  hence  their  meeting  together  accomplished  little 
except  in  giving  momentary  encouragement  to  the  colon- 
izationists.  i 

1  Op.  cit,  pp.  233-36. 
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The  first  separate  effort  of  the  local  society  secured  a 
hundred  and  forty-nine  emigrants  who  were  taken  to  the 
old  colony  at  Monrovia  in  1832.1  At  the  end  of  the  year 
1833  another  body  of  eighteen  others  formed  the  nucleus 
of  the  first  settlement  in  "  Maryland  in  Liberia."  2  During 
the  first  eight  years  the  emigration  proceeded  at  the  rate  of 
one  hundred  one  and  one- fourth  persons  per  annum,  of 
whom  78. 1  per  cent  went  to  Liberia.3  During  the  next  six- 
teen years  the  rate  was  thirty-eight  and  three-eighths  persons 
per  annum.4  In  the  twenty-four  years  the  emigration  had 
been  equal  to  5.6  per  cent  of  the  increase  of  the  free  colored 
population.  The  character  of  those  who  went  away,  ac- 
cording to  the  reports,  was  excellent.  The  managers  ap- 
parently adhered  to  their  early  determination  not  to  admit 
to  the  Maryland  colony  any  negro  who  would  not  forego 
the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  and  in  canvassing  for  candidates 
they  attempted  as  far  as  possible  to  attract  those  who  pos- 
sessed the  fibre  of  nation  builders.  Notable  among  the 
early  emigrants  were  several  members  of  the  Tubman 
family  from  the  state  of  Georgia,  but  formerly  of  the 
Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  who  were  deemed  to  have  the 
skill  in  husbandry  that  was  needed,6  and  the  family  of 
George  McGill,  of  Baltimore,  members  of  which  became 
leaders  in  the  business  and  public  life  of  the  colony.7  In 
1837  the  spring  expedition  carried  smiths,  cobblers,  tailors, 
weavers,  turners  and  joiners,  and  that  of  1853  smiths,  brick- 

1 16th  Annual  Report  of  American  Colonisation  Society,  p.  14. 
3Md.  Col.  Journal,  vol.  i,  p.  67,  and  Report  of  Board  of  Managers, 
1834,  p.  11. 
■  Senate  Journal,  1839,  p.  3 ;  Md.  Pub.  Documents,  1840,  no.  4,  p.  3. 
KMd.  Col.  Journal,  vol.  viii,  p.  135. 

8  Md.  Col.  Journal,  no.  1  (1835),  and  Latrobe,  op.  cit.,  pp.  32-33. 
*Md.  Col.  Journal,  vol.  iii,  p.  322. 
7  Op.  cit.,  vol.  i,  p.  274. 
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makers,  tanners,  farmers  and  a  cooper.1  Among  the  others 
were  teachers,  missionaries  and  an  attorney.2  Preeminent 
in  a  group  who  sailed  in  1843  was  James  Lander,  a  well-to- 
do  boatman  from  St.  Mary's  County.  He  led  with  him 
eight  and  twenty  children  and  grandchildren,  besides  the 
child  of  a  friend  whom  he  had  redeemed  from  slavery  just 
prior  to  taking  passage.3  The  expatriation  of  these  persons 
tended  to  lower  the  average  quality  of  the  free  negro  pop- 
ulation, because  it  took  away  of  the  best  and  left  the  in- 
ferior behind.  However,  the  number  who  went  was  small, 
and  after  the  merging  of  the  Maryland  settlement  in  Liberia 
proper,  it  declined  still  further.  The  activity  o>f  the  state 
society  dwindled,  but  its  organization  survived  the  war  be- 
tween the  states,  as  administrator  of  the  funds  of  a  school 
located  at  Cape  Palmas.4 

Colonization  had  been  regarded  as  a  means  of  relief  from 
the  burden  of  the  negro  population.  Many  persons  who 
had  doubted  that  it  would  be  effective  apparently  supported 
it.  But  when  its  coercive  feature  failed  of  execution,  other 
means  of  checking  the  growth  of  the  "  evil "  were  desired. 
Certain  radical  proposals  were  urged  upon  the  legislature  in 
183  5 -3 6, 5  but  it  declined  to  adopt  them.  When  the  results 
of  the  sixth  federal  census  were  published,  the  agitation 
flamed  up  anew.  The  "  incubus  "  of  the  free  negroes  was 
growing  so  rapidly,  said  one,  that  measures  to  counteract 
it  were  imperative,  whilst  the  preponderance  of  physical 
strength  left  to  the  whites  the  "  ability  to  enforce  any 

1  Md.  Col.  Journal,  no.  10,  and  vol.  vi,  p.  359.  Cf.  op.  cit.,  vol.  ii, 
p.  238,  vol.  v,  p.  361. 

*  Op.  cit.,  series  1,  p.  138,  and  vol.  ii,  pp.  238,  288,  and  vol.  ix,  p.  88. 

'  Op.  cit.,  vol.  i,  pp.  290,  307. 

4Latrobe,  op.  cit.,  pp.  84-85. 

%H.  Dels.  Journal,  1835,  pp.  39,  53.  62,  66,  78,  139.  Cf.  Md.  Col. 
Journal,  1836,  no.  3. 
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legislative  action  on  the  subject."  *  A  state  colonization 
convention  was  held  in  Baltimore  in  June  1841.  It  resolved 
to  attempt  to  inaugurate  a  forward  movement  in  coloniza- 
tion.2 But  it  was  too  moderate.  A  small  number  of  anti- 
free  negro  men  met  at  Annapolis  in  September  following5 
and  resolved  to  call  a  state  convention  of  slave-holders  to  be 
held  in  that  city  in  January  1842.  The  call  was  duly  ad- 
vertised, and  on  the  appointed  day  delegates  appeared  from 
all  except  four  of  the  counties  of  the  state.  Robert  W. 
Bowie,  of  Prince  George's  County,  one  of  the  great  slave- 
holders, was  selected  as  chairman  (the  free  negro  popula- 
tion of  Prince  George's  numbered  only  about  one  tenth  as 
many  as  its  slaves).  Determined  and  thorough-going  ac- 
tion was  advocated,  and  a  committee  was  selected  to  pre- 
pare "matter  for  the  consideration  of  the  convention." 
When  it  was  ready  to  report,  the  house  had  got  into  a  hub- 
bub about  a  reporter  for  an  abolitionist  newspaper  who  was 
present.4  The  long  list  of  resolutions  offered  was  length- 
ened to  twenty-five  and  passed.  The  following  proposals 
for  new  legislation  were  embodied  in  them :  to  prohibit  all 
manumissions  that  were  not  to  take  effect  at  once;  to  avoid 
all  manumissions  of  negroes  who  should  not  leave  the  state 
at  once  when  set  free;  absolutely  to  exclude  from  the  state 

1  Md.  Col.  Journal,  vol.  i,  pp.  114,  120. 
3  Op.  cit.,  pp.  1-2. 

3  American  Farmer,  ser.  3,  vol.  iii,  p.  149. 

4  The  convention  had  passed  an  order  to  admit  to  the  floor  reporters 
whom  its  members  would  vouch  for.  A  stranger  was  seen  moving 
from  the  floor  to  a  committee  room.  A  crowd  gathered  about  him,  but 
the  police  took  him  in  charge.  On  his  person  were  found  "incen- 
diary" letters  and  papers,  identifying  him  as  reporter  for  the  Eman- 
cipator and  Spy  of  Massachusetts.  His  case  was  attended  to  in  a  local 
court.  Md.  Col.  Journal,  vol.  i,  pp.  115-16;  Baltimore  American,  Jan. 
15,  1842;  Easton  Gazette,  Jan.  22,  1842,  and  Lovejoy,  Memoir  of  Rev- 
erend Charles  T.  Torrey,  pp.  91-99. 
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non-resident  negroes  and  resident  negroes  who  in  going 
outside  were  doing  other  than  attending  personally  some 
white  person;  to  guard  closely  the  movements  of  negroes 
from  one  county  to  another ;  to  compel  every  free  negro  to 
be  registered  annually  and  to  give  security  for  his  own 
good  conduct;  to  repeal  the  clause  in  the  act  of  1831  allow- 
ing manumitted  negroes  to  get  certificates  of  good  conduct 
from  the  orphans'  courts ;  to  order  all  free  negro  children  at 
the  age  of  eight  years  to  be  bound  out  to  serve  as  apprentices 
until  the  age  of  —  for  males  and  females;  to  prohibit 
the  sale  of  slaves  to  free  negroes ;  to  limit  the  negroes'  ten- 
ures of  real  property  to  a  maximum  term  of  twelve  months ; 
to  declare  the  presence  of  a  run-away  servant  in  premises 
occupied  by  a  free  negro  to  be  prima  facie  evidence  that  the 
negro  was  aiding  the  fugitive  to  escape;  and  to  sell  into 
servitude  outside  of  Maryland  all  negroes  whose  offences 
were  punishable  by  imprisonment  in  the  state's  penitentiary.1 
A  committee  of  five  members  was  appointed  to  lay  the  re- 
port before  the  legislature  and  to'  petition  for  action  to  give 
effect  to  the  wishes  of  the  convention.2 

The  legislature  was  in  session.  The  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Colored  Population,  four  of  whose  mem- 
bers came  from  Southern  Maryland  counties,  had  already 
begun  work  on  a  bill.  Now,  the  membership  of  the  con- 
vention had  fallen  more  than  seventy  per  cent  below  the 
number  authorized  in  the  summons  that  had  called  it  into 
being  and  had  represented  mainly  slave-holders.     Neverthe- 

1  Cf.  Md.  Pub.  Documents,  1841,  copies  of  Resolutions ;  61  Niles 
Register,  pp.  322-23  and  356-58,  and  Md.  Col.  Journal,  vol.  i,  pp.  120-28. 

2  Full  reports  of  the  proceedings  are  given  ini  Md.  Col.  Journal,  vol. 
i,  pp.  113-28.     Cf.  also  Baltimore  American,  Jan.  14,  15,  17,  19,  1842. 

'In  December,  1841,  the  Colonization  Journal,  p.  Ill,  had  pointed 
out  that  "in  the  slave-holding  counties  of  the  state  and  in  the  slave- 
holding  districts  of  all  the  counties,  meetings   are  holden  to  appoint 
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less  the  report  of  the  committee  was  of  the  same  tenor  as  the 
report  of  the  convention.  It  deprecated  the  growth  and 
the  idleness  of  the  free  negro  population;  it  pointed  to  the 
state's  liberality  towards  manumitting  slave-owners  and  to 
its  toleration  of  negro  immigration  as  the  causes  of  the  in- 
crease. It  declared  that  the  power  to  manumit  slaves  was 
a  licensed  privilege  which  could  be  taken  away  without 
violating  any  rights  under  the  state  constitution.  Although 
it  anticipated  objections  to  stringent  measures,  it  submitted 
a  bill  containing  drastic  provisions  that  were  designed  to 
correct  the  "  evils  "  and  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  slave- 
holders' convention.1  Eighteen  days  later  the  House  passed 
the  bill  by  a  vote  of  40  to  31.2 

The  movement  to  enact  the  bill  had  thus  gained  a  con- 
siderable momentum.  Meanwhile  the  proceedings  had  been 
watched  with  intense  interest  throughout  the  state.  The 
Colonization  Journal  expressed  the  hope  that  the  subject 
would  be  "  carefully  weighed  and  maturely  deliberated  upon 
ere  any  measures  were  adopted." a  It  viewed  the  pro- 
ponents as  favoring  "  only  one  interest  of  the  many,  and 
that,  at  the  expense  o<f  all  the  others ; 4  that  interest  was  a 
minority  one  and  was  itself  not  even  fairly  represented. 
The  legislation  proposed  was  unnecesary,  because  slave  pro- 
perty was  already  "  sufficiently  protected  by  the  statutes  of 

delegates  to  the  Slave  Holders.'  Convention,"  etc.  Four  of  the  counties 
failed  to  have  delegates  at  the  opening  session,  and  Queen  Anne's  had 
reluctantly  sent  any  representatives  at  all.  Cf.  Baltimore  American, 
March  3,  1842,  and  American  Farmer,  ser.  3,  vol.  iii,  p.  314. 

1  Md.  Pub.  Documents,  1841  H,  and  Baltimore  American,  March  I, 
1842. 

2  Journal,  p.  414. 

3  Vol.  i,  p.  in. 

*  Op.  cit.,  vol.  i,  p.  159.  Cf.  Baltimore  American,  March  3,  1842,  and 
Easton  Gazette,  Feb.  12,  1842. 
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the  state."  Agitation  for  further  protection  could  only  be 
injurious  to  both  the  white  and  colored  populations.1  The 
Cecil  Whig  declared  that  it  would  "  censure  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding," if  it  was  intended  by  means  of  it  to  perpetuate 
slavery.2  The  Eastern  Shore  Star  on  February  18,  profes- 
sed a  neutral  position  regarding  the  convention's  action,  but 
hoped  that  the  legislators  would  not  inflict  anew  evil  upon  the 
state.  Public  meetings  were  held  at  Baltimore,  Centerville, 
Chestertown,  Easton  and  in  the  counties  of  Allegany,  Anne 
Arundel,  Caroline,  St.  Mary's,  Washington  and  Worcester 
to  oppose  the  passage  of  the  bill.3  The  meeting  in  Queen 
Anne's  expressed  regret  that  there  had  been  a  distinct  con- 
vention of  slave-holders,  because  the  "  name  was  well  calcu- 
lated to  excite  jealousies  ....  of  some  who  might  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  their  proceedings."  * 
According  to  Dr.Brackett  twenty-six  memorials  and  peti- 
tions were  received  by  the  lower  house  alone.5  Many  of 
them  had  arrived  before  the  bill  was  passed.  They  to- 
gether with  others  that  arrived  later  were  transmitted  to  the 
Senate,6  where  the  measure  was  rejected  by  more  than  two- 
thirds  majority.7 

Another  anti-negro  movement  had  been  defeated.     But 

1  Md.  Col.  Journal,  vol.  i,  p.  159. 

'January  22,  1842. 

3  61  Niles  Register,  p.  368;  Md.  Col.  Journal,  vol.  i,  pp.  158-59; 
Eastern  Shore  Star,  Feb.  8,  1842,  and)  Baltimore  American,  March  3,  4, 
1842. 

*  Baltimore  American,  March  3,  1842,  quoting  Centerville  Times. 
Cf.  also  American  Farmer,  ser.  3,  vol.  iii,  pp.  314,  341-43,  350. 

6  Brackett,  Negro  in  Maryland,  p.  245.  Cf.  H.  Dels.  Journal,  1841, 
pp.  205,  222,  237,  244,  265,  272,  273,  279,  286,  304,  308,  313,  335,  344,  394, 
434. 

*0p.  cit.,  pp.  450,  512.  For  additional  memorials  and  protests  to 
the  upper  house,  vide  Senate  Journal,  1841,  pp.  57,  63,  64,  ill,  143,  163. 

7  Senate  Journal,  1841,  p.  200.     Cf.  Cecil  Whig,  March  12,  1842. 
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its  causes,  as  seen  in  the  conditions  of  industry  and  popula- 
tion in  Southern  Maryland  and  parts  of  the  Eastern  Shore, 
continued  to  operate.  Charles  County  had  been  most  af- 
fected of  all.  Between  1790  and  1840  its  white  popula- 
tion had  declined  38.6  per  cent,  and  its  slaves  8.9  per  cent, 
while  its  free  negroes  had  a  little  more  than  doubled  in 
number.  Its  total  population  had  declined  22.26  per  cent, 
its  industries  had  grown  stagnant;  its  condition  stood  out  in 
strong  contrast  to  that  of  the  counties  on  the  Pennsylvania 
border,  and  its  people  were  sorely  disturbed  about  it. 
Their  representatives  at  Annapolis  attempted  to  bring  about 
legislative  action  to  remedy  the  "evils"  from  which  they 
were  suffering.  They  made  notable  efforts  in  1843  and 
1845.  They  complained  that  the  state  had  adopted  a  mis- 
taken policy  of  toleration  of  the  free  negroes  and  asserted 
that  that  policy  had  completely  failed.  They  erroneously 
represented  that  but  for  the  city  of  Baltimore  whose  popula- 
tion had  grown  all  Maryland  should  have  been  losing 
ground  in  numbers,1  and  speciously  calculated  that,  if  the 
changes  then  in  progress  were  to  continue,  the  free  negro 
population  would  outnumber  the  whites  within  a  half  cen- 
tury.2 They  complained  that  the  free  negroes,  who  then 
composed  8.19  per  cent  of  their  county's  negro  population, 
had  exhausted  the  fertility  of  their  lands  and  lowered  the 
level  of  competition  in  the  trades,  until  white  men  had  been 
nearly  excluded  from  them,  and  that  the  negroes'  advance 
had  threatened  to  undermine  the  character  of  the  whites  and 
either  to  expel  them  from  their  own  abode,  or  to  rule  them, 
if  they  remained  in  it.  These  negroes  had  not  the  en- 
terprise that  would  improve  agriculture  and  were  living 

1  Md.  Pub.  Documents,  1843  M,  p.  46.  The  increase  of  the  whites 
outside  of  Baltimore  County,  1700-1840  had  been  35,103,  that  in  Balti- 
more County  74,453. 

J  Op.  tit.,  1845  G,  p.  17. 
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under  conditions  that  were  unspeakably  bad,  yet  their  posi- 
tion was  yearly  growing  more  secure  and  menacing  to  all 
good  interests.1  The  salvation  of  the  state  depended  upon 
the  correction  of  the  "  evils  "  that  were  due  to  their  pres- 
ence. The  means  of  correction  were  to  remove  them  from 
the  state.  Humanitarian  objections  to  the  proceeding 
would  be  silenced  by  the  methods  to  be  used  in  executing  it 
and  the  moral  improvement  it  would  entail.  Constitutional 
objections  were  not  well-grounded,  because  free  negroes 
were  creatures  of  statute  law  and  could  be  dealt  with  by  the 
legislature  without  infringement  of  the  constitutional 
rights  of  any  persons  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Maryland 
law.  The  report  of  1843  in  which  this  argument  was  made 
was  accompanied  by  a  project  for  a  bill  to  authorize  the  re- 
moval of  the  free.'  negroes  from  Charles  County.  It  pro- 
posed to  prohibit  the  manumission  of  slaves,  to  declare  the 
free  negroes  the  chattels  of  the  state,  to  employ  them  and 
to  accumulate  from  their  wages  a  fund  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  their  deportation.2  The  delegates  declined  to  pass  this 
bill.  It  became  a  precedent,  however,  for  others  offered 
during  the  next  two  decades. 

The  negro  question  was  brought  up  in  the  constitutional 
convention  of  1850-51.  In  drafting  a  provision  against  the 
exercise  of  arbitrary  authority  against  persons  and  pro- 
perty, the  word  "  freeman  "  was  objected  to,  because  it  was 
urged  that  its  insertion  might  preclude  action,  in  case  the 
state  should  desire  to  banish  a  certain  portion  of  its  popula- 
tion. In  order  to  remove  doubts  as  to  this  point,  an  amend- 
ment was  added  to  the  clause  declaring  that  it  was  not  to  be 
held  to  prevent  the  legislature  from  regulating  and  dispos- 
ing  of   the  colored   population   "as  they  may   see  fit." a 

1  Op.  cit.,  1843  M,  pp.  46-47. 

1  Op.  cit.,  pp.  46,  49,  51.    Cf.  also  op.  cit.,  1845  G,  pp.  3_I3- 
*  Debates  of   Constitutional  Convention  of  1850,  vol.   i,   pp.    194-95, 
197-98. 
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Earlier  in  the  sessions  a  committee  had  been  appointed  to 
consider  and  report  upon  a  plan  for  disposing  of  the  free 
colored  people.  It  was  given  wide  scope  and  ample  time 
to  make  its  findings.1  About  four  months  later  its  chair- 
man brought  in  a  report.  He  reviewed  the  salient  popula- 
tion changes  of  the  state  since  the  first  federal  census,  noted 
the  rise  of  the  free  negro  class  and  the  attempt  to  get  rid  of 
it  by  colonization,  and  characterized  its  members  as  "  the 
veriest  slaves  on  earth."  The  recommendation  was  that  the 
new  constitution  should  authorize  the  enactment  of  regula- 
tions that  were  substantially  the  same  as  those  rejected  in 
1832  and  1842.2  Subsequently  this  committee  chairman 
made  two  attempts  to  induce  the  convention  to  act  upon  his 
proposals.  As  a  response  the  consideration  of  the  report 
was  indefinitely  postponed  and  the  effort  came  to  naught.3 
Adjournment  was  taken  without  action  upon  the  subject, 
but  there  had  been  discovered  a  redoubtable  champion  of 
restriction  of  the  free  negroes.  This  champion  was  Curtis 
W.  Jacobs  who  was  to  come  into  the  lime-light  a  few  years 
later. 

Slavery  in  Maryland  was  dying  a  natural  death.  Ap- 
parently the  people  would  have  allowed  that  process  to  go 
on  unhindered,  had  they  been  left  to  their  own  devices. 
But  their  geographical  position  sandwiched  them  in  between 
the  combatants  for  pro-slavery  and  anti-slavery,  and  partiz- 
ans  of  either  side  were  bidding  for  their  support.  As  the 
abolitionists  did  not  dare  to  work  openly,  the  initiative  in  all 
public  measures  affecting  the  negroes  was  taken  by  the  pro- 
slavery  men.  To  certain  of  them  the  futility  of  former 
efforts  was  no  deterrent — they  were  determined  to  preserve 

1  Op.  cit.,  vol.  i,  pp.  83,  207,  371,  and  vol.  ii,  p.  220. 

2  Op.  cit.,  vol.  ii,  pp.  220-23. 

3  Op.  cit.,  vol.  ii,  pp.  784,  865.     Cf.  Harry,  op.  cit.,  p.  62. 
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Maryland  asa"  slave-holding  state  true  to  the  interests  of 
her  Southern  sisters  and  herself."  l  The  means  of  attain- 
ing the  object  was  to  make  an  end  of  free  negroes.  The 
first  steps  were  taken  by  men  of  the  Eastern  Shore,  a  section 
which  had  "  suffered  more  than  any  other  from  the  in- 
fluences of  abolitionism  from  abroad,  and  from  free  negro- 
ism"  in  its  midst.2  Several  slave-owners  in  Dorchester 
County  in  April  1857  organized  a  society,  and  sixteen 
months  later  voted  in  favor  of  a  convention  of  Eastern 
Shore  slave-owners.  In  November  1858  a  meeting  in  Wor- 
cester concurred  in  this  desire  and  appointed  Cambridge  as 
the  place  of  meeting.3  In  answer  to  the  call  twenty-four 
delegates  representing  the  five  southern  counties  of  Mary- 
land in  the  peninsula  met  on  November  3,  1859.  Their 
chief  spokesman,  one  Stewart  of  Dorchester,  regretted  that 
they  had  been  called  together  as  a  "  Slaveholders'  Conven- 
tion," because  the  course  of  action  they  were  to  choose  was 
to  be  for  the  benefit  of  all  classes  of  the  people  alike.  At 
the  next  breath  he  declared  that  the  manumission  of  the 
slaves  had  been  a  great  error,  because  its  effects  had  im- 
paired the  value  of  slave  property.  And  thus  the  poor  free 
negro  was  again  given  his  round  of  disparagement.4 

The  resolutions  that  were  passed  on  the  following  day 
were  quite  pronounced  in  tone.  They  stated  that  "  free 
negroism  and  slavery  are  incompatible  with  each  other,  and 

1  Cf.  Md.  Col.  Journal,  vol.  ix,  p.  278.  In  the  Baltimore  American 
of  Feb.  7,  i860,  an  editorial  stated  that  it  had  been  supposed  that  the 
objects  of  the  Slave-Holders'  Convention  of  1842  had  been  "forever 
put  to  rest  in  Maryland." 

*Md.  Col  Journal,  vol.  ix,  p.  278.  Cf.  also  p.  273;  Frederick  Ex- 
aminer, Nov.  10,  1858,  and  Baltimore  American,  June  1,  1859. 

*  East on  Star,  April  14,  1857,  Aug.  17,  1858;  Easton  Gazette,  Oct.  30, 
Nov.  15,  1858,  and  Baltimore  Sun,  Sept.  21,  1858. 

4  Md.  Col.  Journal,  vol.  ix,  pp.  275-76. 
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should  not  'be  permitted  longer  to  exist  in  their  present  re- 
lations, side  by  side,  within  the  limits  of  the  state.  That 
prompt  and  effective  legislation  upon  this  subject  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  interests  of  the  people."  They  sug- 
gested that  the  negroes  be  presented  with  the  alternative  "  of 
going  into  slavery,  or  leaving  the  state."  They  called  for 
a  general  convention  representing  all  the  people  to  consider 
the  subject,  "  not  as  slave-holders  or  as  non-slave-holders, 
but  as  citizens  of  the  commonwealth."  They  chose  the 
second  Wednesday  of  June  1859  as  the  time  and  Balti- 
more as  the  place  of  meeting.  In  the  meantime  the  dele- 
gations of  the  several  counties  were  to  be  selected  and  in- 
structed as  to  how  they  should  vote  upon  the  things  to  be 
laid  before  them.1  A  large  committee  was  selected  to 
frame  and  publish  an  address  to  the  people  before  the  meet- 
ing should  assemble.2 

The  Cambridge  convention  had  propounded  "  the  most 
complicated,  important  and  embarrassing  question  that  the 
General  Assembly  has  had  to  deal  with ; "  ....  "the  sub- 
ject is  an  important  one — deserving  grave  consideration  and 
involving  the  deepest  interest  of  our  people,"  said  influential 
county  newspapers.3  The  situation  was  one  of  extreme  de- 
licacy.    Many  of  those  who  sought  to  lead  in  common- 

1  The  issue  was  to  be  squarely  presented  to  the  next  General  As- 
sembly that  it  must  either  "provide  for  adequate  relief  for  the  injured 
or  confess  its  inability  to  protect  the  domestic  institutions  of  the  com- 
munity," said  Mr.  Stewart.  Op.  cit.,  p.  276.  For  the  resolutions,  cf. 
pp.  278-79. 

J  Op.  cit.,  p.  279,  and  Baltimore  Sun,  Nov.  6,  1858.  An  editor  in 
an  Eastern  Shore  town  wrote  of  the  Cambridge  meeting:  "The  only 
business  transacted  was  the  adoption  of  a  series  of  resolutions  which 
amounted  to  nothing."  Easton  Star,  Nov.  9,  1858.  Cf.  Easton  Gazette, 
No.  13,  1858.  The  Baltimore  Sun  of  June  8,  1859,  refers  to  a  conven- 
tion of  slave-holders  at  Chestertown  in  the  preceding  year. 

8  Frederick  Examiner,  May  11,  1859.  Cf.  Easton  Gazette,  May  14, 
1859. 
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wealth  affairs  knew  not  which  road  to  take.  But  a  winter 
intervened  and  allowed  time  for  reflection  and  for  exchange 
of  views  before  the  date  of  meeting  arrived.  Certain  ques- 
tions were  cautiously  discussed  in  the  press,1  one  of  them 
being  the  questionable  utility  of  an  advisory  convention 
that  could  probably  do  no  more  than  re-resolve  as  had  the 
one  held  in  1842.  To  be  sure  it  might  serve  to  crystallize 
public  sentiment,  if  it  could  be  brought  to  act  without  parti- 
zanship.  But  were  not  the  legislators  competent  to  make 
such  additional  arrangements  as  were  necessary  for  the  con- 
trol of  the  free  negroes?  What  they  could  not  do,  could 
not  be  accomplished  by  means  of  legislation.2  Another 
question  was  as  to  the  motives  of  the  Cambridge  meeting. 
Demagoguery,  it  was  said,  had  thrust  its  flaming  brands  into 
the  state  from  both  the  north  and  the  south :  this  movement 
seemed  to  be  running  to  meet  it.  A  Democratic  paper  in  the 
Eastern  Shore  asserted  that  all  the  members  of  the  publica- 
tion committee  of  the  Cambridge  convention  were  old-line 
Whigs,  and  accused  them  of  trying  to  retrieve  their  lost 
political  fortunes  by  new  agitations.3  The  Frederick  Ex- 
aminer also  scented  partizanship  and  warned  the  movers 
to  beware.4  On  every  hand  were  sounded  counsels  for  dis- 
passionate action  and  avoidance  of  extremes  and  cautions 
that  competent  remedies  for  the  "  evils  "  were  not  to  be 

1  Cf.  Md.  Col.  Journal,  vol.  ix,  p.  274 ;  Frederick  Examiner,  Nov.  10, 
1858,  and  May  II,  18,  1859. 

2  Cecil  Whig,  June  4,  1859. 

3  Centerville  Advocate,  quoted  in  the  Cecil  Whig,  Nov.  1858.  The 
editor  of  the  Advocate  wrote  that  the  composition  of  the  committee 
was  such  that  the  friends  of  slavery  were  made  to  witness  its  protec- 
tion 'by  those  not  its  friends.  The  horns  of  the  devil  were  manifest  in 
this  convention  business.  And  if  the  issue  were  drawn  in  that  manner, 
"  may  we  not  bid  good-bye  to  the  future  welfare  of  this  hitherto  cher- 
ished institution  among  us"?    Cf.  also  Easton  Gazette,  No.  9,  1858. 

4  May  11,  18,  1859. 
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easily  devised.  'A  careful  execution  of  the  Cambridge  pro- 
gram might  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  free  colored 
people ;  but  there  was  danger  that,  in  the  effort  to  deal  with 
the  offending  class,  unmerited  injuries  might  be  inflicted 
upon  the  unoffending.  No  one  could  foretell  the  con- 
sequences of  a  re-enslavement  of  the  free,  but  it  was  at  least 
certain  that  there  was  no  demand  for  a  larger  amount  of 
slave  labor  than  the  people  had  already  in  hand.  The  other 
alternative,  expulsion,  could  in  any  event  be  carried  out  only 
at  great  cost  to  the  users  of  free  labor.  And  should  it  be 
carried  out,  it  would  remove  the  best  of  the  negroes,  and 
would  leave  a  void  that  would  soon  be  filled  by  eighty 
thousand  white  people,  probably  free  white  Europeans. 
These  freemen  in  their  turn  would  use  their  votes  to 
emancipate  the  slaves  and  would  thus  restore  the  very  con- 
dition from  which  deliverance  had  been  just  achieved.1 
The  first  delegates  were  chosen,  not  in  the  Eastern  Shore, 
but  in  Southern  Maryland.  Four  weeks  before  the  ap- 
pointed time  of  meeting  only  a  few  counties  had  chosen 
their  delegations.2  In  the  local  convention  in  Talbot 
County  there  was  opposition  to  the  "  initiation  of  any 
measures  whatever,"  and  three  persons  from  as  many  sep- 
arate districts  declined  to  act  as  delegates  to  the  Baltimore 
meeting.  In  Cecil  the  small  group  that  assembled  chose  as 
delegates  several  men  who  were  not  present  at  all.3  Balti- 
more City  and  Allegany  County  were  alike  dilatory,  but 
when  the  date  of  meeting  arrived,  delegations  from  nearly 
all  the  counties  were  on  hand. 

1  Frederick  Examiner,  April  20,  May  11,  18,  25,  June  1,  1859;  Balti- 
more American,  June  1,  1859;  Md.  Col.  Journal,  vol.  ix,  p.  274,  and 
American  Sentinel,  May  27,  1859. 

2  Somerset  Union,  April  26,  1859,  and  Frederick  Examiner,  April  20, 
and  May  11,  1859. 

*  Easton  Gazette,  June  4,  1859 ;  Cecil  Whig,  May  28,  1859,  and  Balti- 
more American,  May  30,  1859. 
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The  roster  of  the  convention  contained  the  names  of  re- 
presentatives of  varied  interests.  At  the  outset  the  moder- 
ate elements  gained  control.  As  chairman  E.  F.  Chambers, 
and  as  chairman  of  the  resolutions  committee  J.  A.  Pearce, 
both  of  Kent  County,  were  chosen.  Orders  were  carried 
that  the  house  should  vote  en  masse,  that  the  rules  of  the 
General  Assembly  should  govern  the  proceedings,  and  that 
no  resolution  or  proposal  should  be  entertained  by  the  chair 
without  having  first  been  duly  reported  through  the  com- 
mittee on  resolutions.1  The  committee  listened  to  counsels 
of  moderation  and  advices  that  subjects  covered  by  exist- 
ing laws  were  to  be  avoided  and  retired  to  make  up  its  re- 
port. Upon  its  return  the  following  day  the  chairman 
stated  that  many  projects  of  resolutions  had  been  laid  be- 
fore the  members,  but  that  they  had  confined  their  attention 
chiefly  to  the  consideration  of  two  of  them,  viz.,  the  pro- 
posed expulsion  of  the  free  negroes,  and  the  better  enforce- 
ment of  the  act  of  1831  touching  the  manumission  of 
slaves — they  had  ignored  the  re-enslavement  proposal.  As 
to  the  former,  its  execution  would  rid  the  state  of  about  fifty 
per  cent  of  its  household  and  agricultural  laborers  and 
would  inflict  upon  the  people  worse  evils  than  any  they  had 
thus  far  suffered.  Moreover,  it  would  be  harsh  and  op- 
pressive and  would  violate  public  sentiment  which  was 
generally  kind  and  just  to  the  negroes.  Therefore,  they 
recommended  that  expulsion  was  inexpedient  and  uncalled 
for.  They  thought,  however,  that  there  ought  to  be  laws 
to  enforce  order  and  to  foster  industry  and  productiveness 
on  the  part  of  the  idlers,  and  that  the  act  of  1831  ought  to 
be  reaffirmed  and  so  amended  as  to  give  to  its  provisions 

lMd.  Col.  Journal,  vol.  x,  pp.  17-19.  Cf.  also  Baltimore  American, 
June  9,  1859;  Cecil  Whig,  June  11,  1859;  Easton  Gazette,  June  11,  18, 
1859;  Baltimore  Sun,  June  9,  1859;  and  27th  Annual  Report  of  Amer- 
ican Anti-Slavery  Society,  pp.  206-07. 
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"  active  force  and  certain  operation  "  and  make  it  "  either 
prohibit  emancipation  altogether,  or  compel  prompt  removal 
from  the  state  of  those  emancipated."  Finally  they  recom- 
mended that  a  committee  of  one  member  from  each  county 
should  be  appointed  to  submit  the  views  of  the  convention  to 
the  legislature.  Only  one  member  of  the  committee  had 
declined  to  concur  in  the  report.1 

At  this  point  the  leaders  of  the  minority  gained  a  hearing. 
Some  of  its  number  had  come  up  to  the  place  brimful  of 
eloquence  with  which  to  electrify  the  delegates,  and  the  gal- 
leries. Hard  upon  their  arrival  they  had  discovered  that 
Baltimore  City  had  chosen  no  delegation  to  greet  them. 
When  members  for  the  city  did  appear,  this  group  of  the 
visitors  tried  to  have  them  excluded  and  made  futile  en- 
deavors to  remove  the  assemblage  to  Frederick  City.2 
They  had  lost  innings  also  in  the  organization  of  the  house 
and  in  the  gag-rule  on  resolutions.  They  had  expected  to 
harangue  the  convention  and  to  guide  the  committee  in 
making  up  its  report.  Instead  they  had  been  treated  to 
cautions  against  inflammatory  utterances.  They  hinted 
that  the  majority  had  been  intimidated  by  influences  outside 
the  state.  They  wanted  unfettered  expression — they  would 
not  be  halted  by  what  anybody  was  going  to  think  of  their 
action.  They  tried  to  open  a  debate.  Instead  they  threw 
the  body  into  a  state  of  confusion  and  brought  on  an  ad- 
journment till  the  following  day.3 

Their  opportunity  came,  however,  after  the  presentation 
of  the  committee  report.     Their  champion,  C.  W.  Jacobs 

xMd.  Col.  Journal,  vol.  x,  pp.  18-19,  22-25;  Baltimore  American, 
June  9,  10,  1859;  Easton  Gazette,  June  18,  1859.  Cf.  also  27th  Annual 
Report  of  American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  p.  210,  and  Baltimore  Sun, 
June  10,  1859. 

1  Baltimore  American,  June  9,  1859. 

%Op.  cit. 
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of  Worcester,  was  the  dissenting  member  of  that  committee. 
He  produced  a  minority  report  and  made  a  long  speech. 
He  proposed  in  effect  that  the  right  of  manumission  should 
be  taken  away,  and  that  a  limited  period  should  be  allowed, 
after  which  no  free  negro  might  remain  in  the  state.  Dur- 
ing that  period  those  who  desired  were  to  choose  masters 
whom  they  would  serve,  or  remove  themselves.  Otherwise 
after  its  expiration  the  officers  of  the  law  would  take  them  up 
and  sell  them  at  low  prices  to  non-slave-holders,  or  to  slaves 
holders  whose  slaves  did  not  exceed  a  certain  fixed  number. 
In  the  meantime  the  counties  should  be  thoroughly  policed 
to  prevent  insurrections.1  The  speaker  claimed  to  be  a 
Methodist  and  a  great  friend  of  the  negro  race.  He  had 
made  a  profound  study  of  the  negroes'  condition  and  cul- 
tural capacity  and  had  found  that  in  the  West  Indies  and 
in  both  the  free  and  slave  states  of  the  American  union, 
their  freedom  had  meant  their  extermination.  For  wel- 
fare's sake  slavery  was  "  just  as  essential  to  the  negro  race 
as  freedom  ....  to  the  white  race."  They  were,  more- 
over, dangerous  competitiors  in  the  labor  market  and  a 
menace  to  social  order.  They  were  90000  mill-stones  about 
the  necks  of  the  Maryland  people.  They  were  not  wanted 
as  freemen  anywhere,  and  a  crusade  was  on  to  get  rid  of 
them.  They  would  soon  have  to  be  restored  to  slavery 
or  expelled !  The  chairman  interrupted  on  a  point  of  order, 
but  the  speaker  gained  a  little  more  time  and  soon  con- 
cluded. The  house  at  once  voted  to  limit  all  other  speeches 
to  twenty  minutes  each.  It  was  also  reminded  that  its  com- 
mittee's action  had  been  nearly  unanimous.  The  com- 
mittee was  then  attacked  by  the  minority  for  not  proposing 
more  stringent  measures.     Two  Southern  Maryland  mem- 

1  Baltimore  American,  June  10,   1859,  and  Md.  Col.  Journal,  vol.  x. 
pp.  25-26. 
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bers  attempted  to  introduce  resolutions  from  the  floor  with- 
out committee.  Higgling  over  points  of  order  followed, 
and  several  excited  members  simultaneously  demanded  re- 
cognition by  the  chair.  Quiet  was  restored  for  a  moment. 
One  member  from  Calvert  flatly  contradicted  an  opinion 
stated  by  his  colleague.  Mr.  Jacobs  spoke  again  but  was 
little  heeded.  Dinner  hour  passed  and  the  delegates  grew 
eager  to  vote.  Points  of  order,  an  attempt  to  bring  on 
adjournment  and  rejection  of  the  minority  report  followed 
each  other  in  quick  succession.  Finally  a  resolution  was 
passed  to  recommend  the  prohibition  of  manumissions,  the 
majority  report  with  this  addition  was  passed  and  the  body 
adjourned  sine  die.1 

The  radicals  had  been  outwitted,  but  were  not  content  to 
rest  with  it.  In  the  last  previous  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  they  had  got  permission  to  introduce  a  bill  to 
provide  for  regulating  the  free  negroes,2  In  the  session  be- 
ginning in  January  i860  they  got  control  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Colored  Population  with  Mr.  Jacobs  as  chairman. 
They  were  encouraged  by  the  messages  of  the  Governor 
and  by  several  petitions  3  which  called  for  decisive  action. 
They  made  a  long  and  biased  report  and  introduced  eight 
bills  which  embodied  certain  of  the  extreme  ideas  favored 
by  the  Cambridge  convention.4     The  committee  chairman 

1  Baltimore  American,  June  10,  1859;  Md.  Col.  Journal,  vol.  x,  pp. 
26-40;  27th  Annual  Report  of  American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  pp.  206, 
209-10,  and  Baltimore  Sun,  June  10,  1859. 

a  H.  Dels.  Journal,  1858,  p.  46. 

8  H.  Dels.  Documents,  i860  B,  p.  n;  Journal,  i860,  pp.  97,  101,  143, 
291,  292,  293.  The  editor  of  the  Easton  Gazette,  March  3,  i860,  wrote 
that  Mr.  Jacobs  had)  sought  his  seat  in  the  legislature  in  order  to  be 
able  to  engraft  his  "  peculiar  and  extreme  views  on  the  statute  books 
of  Maryland."  Cf.  Baltimore  Sun,  Jan.  14,  i860,  and  27th  Annual  Re- 
port of  American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  p.  211. 

4  H.  Dels.  Journal,  i860,  pp.  294-95,  309-10,  and  Md.  Pub.  Documents, 
i860  O. 
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made  an  extensive  speech  advocating  their  enactment.1  Re- 
ports of  these  proceedings  created  a  sensation  and  caused 
some  negroes,  especially  at  Cumberland,  to  prepare  to  aban- 
don their  residence  in  Maryland.2  Public  protests  opposed 
the  passage  of  the  bills,  however,  and  the  committee  itself 
was  not  united  in  supporting  them.  The  House  rejected 
the  re-enslavement  proposal  and  thus  finally  defeated  its 
champion.3  But  it  repealed  the  sections  of  the  statutes 
authorizing  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Colonization 
Fund  and  authorized  the  appropriation  of  seventy  dollars 
for  each  negro  over  ten  years  of  age,  and  half  of  that 
amount  for  each  one  under  ten  years,  to  be  sent  to  Africa 
in  future  by  the  colonization  society.4  It  prohibited  manu- 
missions, whether  by  will  or  by  deed,  and  provided  that 
free  negroes  above  the  age  of  eighteen  years  might  renounce 
their  freedom  and  choose  their  own  masters.  Children 
under  five  years  of  age,  belonging  to  females  who  might 

1  He  reiterated  much  of  his  former  argument  in  the  Baltimore  Con- 
vention. He  disparaged  the  free  negroes  again;  attacked  the  labor 
theory  of  the  abolitionists;  reviewed  the  history  of  manumissions  in 
Maryland;  declared  that  the  free  negroes  were  the  property  of  the 
state,  and  were  without  any  civil  rights ;  asserted!  that  manumitters 
were  afflicted  with  a  diseased  moral  and  religious  sentiment;  and 
closed  with  a  metaphor  about  the  upas  tree  spreading  its  branches  into 
every  county  of  Maryland  and  exhaling  its  deadly  vapors  at  every 
hearthstone  in  the  state.  This  speech  was  published  in  pamphlet  form 
in  i860.  For  synopses  of  the  "  Jacobs  bills,"  which  (became  notorious, 
vide  Baltimore  Sun,  Feb.  20;  Easton  Gazette,  Feb.  11,  25;  and  Somer- 
set Union,  Feb.  21,  i860. 

1  Baltimore  Sun,  Feb.  17,   i860,  quoting  Cumberland  Telegraph. 

3  The  Baltimore  American,  Feb.  27,  i860,  records  that  Mr.  Jacobs 
abandoned  his  legislative  seat  after  this  reverse.  Cf.  also  op.  cit.,  Feb. 
7,  8,  10,  14,  16,  20,  21,  i860,  and  Somerset  Union,  Feb.  7,  14,  i860,  and 
Easton  Gazette,  March  3,  i860. 

4  Laws,  i860,  eh.  283.  The  aggregate  appropriation  in  this  manner 
was  not  to  exceed  $5000  in  any  one  year.  Cf.  Report  of  President  of 
Maryland  State  Colonization  Society,  Senate  Documents,  i860  U. 
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thus  renounce  freedom,  were  to  become  slaves  also,  while 
those  over  five  years  were  to  be  bound  out  by  the  courts.1 
Finally  another  act  made  provisions  for  hiring  out  certain 
unemployed  free  negroes  in  eleven  of  the  counties.2  But 
its  final  enactment  was  dependent  upon  a  popular  vote  in 
each  of  the  counties  concerned.  The  referendum  was 
taken  in  the  fall  of  i860  and  resulted  in  an  overwhelming 
defeat,  the  smallest  majority  against  it  being  42  per  cent  in 
Charles  County.3 

The  people  of  Maryland  had  labored  for  three-quarters 
of  a  century  to  construct  a  negro  code.  They  had  rejected 
a  multitude  of  proposals  and  yet  had  surfeited  their  statute 
books  with  enactments  that  failed  to  reflect  their  wishes.4 
In  those  efforts  they  had  often  attempted  to  alter  conditions 
that  were  perhaps  not  to  be  remedied  by  legislation.  At 
any  rate  the  restrictions  they  had  set  up  were  ineffective  and 
the  complaints  about  it  were  only  too  well-grounded.  The 
true  policy  of  the  people,  therefore,  favored  a  mild  treat- 
ment of  the  negro.  It  was  dictated  by  a  fair  regard  for 
justice  as  well  as  by  regard  for  the  business  interests  of  the 
whites.5  It  was  well  adhered  to  notwithstanding  the  diffi- 
culties occasioned  by  the  extreme  advocates  of  pro-slavery 
and  anti-slavery.  To  be  sure  the  negro  was  looked  upon 
as  an  inferior  and  was  subjected  to  impositions.     But  his 

1  Laws,  i860,  ch.  322. 

1  Op.  cit.,  ch.  232.  For  analysis  of  its  details,  cf.  Brackett,  op.  cit., 
pp.  260-61.  Cf.  also  27th  Annual  Report  of  American  Anti-Slavery 
Society,  pp.  211-12. 

3  Cecil  Whig,  Nov.  10,  17,  i860;  Md.  Col.  Jour.,  vol.  x,  pp.  I37~45, 
253-     Cf.  Brackett,  op.  cit.,  p.  262. 

4Cf.  Frederick  Examiner,  (May  II,  1859;  Md.  Col.  Jour.,  vol.  x,  pp. 
273-74,  278 ;  House  Documents,  i860  O,  pp.  3-4. 

3  Cf.  Cross,  A  Few  Thoughts  to  Mr.  Jacobs,  p.  1 ;  Baltimore  Sun, 
Feb.  20,  i860;  Easton  Gazette,  Feb.  25,  i860;  Baltimore  American,  Feb. 
7,  i860. 
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foibles  were  borne  with  patience,  and  he  was  given  a  wide 
latitude  to  make  the  best  of  his  circumstances.  He  was 
respected,  wherever  he  made  himself  respectable,  and  was 
protected  in  his  rights  to  an  extent  that  was  remarkable. 
The  war  between  the  states  occurred  too  soon  to  allow  the 
policy  of  prohibiting  manumissions  to  be  thoroughly  tested. 


CONCLUSION 

In  the  foregoing  chapters  the  endeavor  has  been  to 
set  forth  the  account  of  the  introduction  and  growth  of 
the  negro  portion  of  the  population  of  Maryland,  of  its 
numerical  and  functional  relations  to  the  white  people, 
of  its  eventual  division  into  two  formally  distinct  classes — 
slaves  and  free  negroes — and  its  progress  through  changes 
in  numerical  relations  until  in  i860  those  classes  became 
substantially  equal.  The  account  has  also  brought  out  the 
methods  of  transferring  individual  negroes  from  the  status 
of  slavery  to  that  of  freedom,  has  shown  the  kaleidoscopic 
niches  created  for  the  free  negroes  by  law  and  has  em- 
phasized the  protective  and  exploitative  points  of  view  of 
both  the  f  ormulators  of  the  policies  of  the  state  government 
and  the  informal  treatment  meted  out  by  the  people  to  the 
free  negro  class.  Further  it  has  dealt  with  the  industrial 
training  of  the  young  negroes,  with  the  occupations  and 
the  quality  of  the  labor  of  adults  and  with  their  wages  and 
acquisitions  of  property ;  it  has  also  dealt  with  the  halting, 
restricted  labors  of  a  few  persons  for  the  education  of 
negro  children,  with  the  emergence  of  numerous  negro 
churches  whose  organizers  timorously  sought  to  impart  a 
culture  whose  possession  by  negroes  would  not  give  offence 
to  opponents  of  negro  enlightenment;  and  with  the  stand- 
ards of  comfort  and  general  well-being  of  the  negroes.  It 
has  found  that  at  least  outside  the  city  of  Baltimore  the  free- 
men and  the  slaves  were  not  widely  different  from  each 
other.  Finally,  it  has  shown  the  jealousy  of  the  whites  for- 
wards and  their  lack  of  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  negro 
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freemen  as  citizens  and  has  narrated  the  futile  endeavors  to 
prevent  the  increase  of  the  free  negroes  and  to  induce  those 
already  free  to  relinquish  their  residence  in  Maryland  for 
a  home  in  Liberia. 

In  all  phases  of  their  life  and  activity  the  negroes  formed 
a  nether  crust  of  the  social  body.  As  a  complementary 
part  in  the  industrial  system  their  functioning  was  indispen- 
sable, but  in  determining  the  character  of  that  system  and 
in  fixing  the  relations  of  its  parts  to  each  other  their  voices 
were  unheard;  while  in  the  distribution  of  its  benefits 
their  participation  was  confined  to  picking  up  crumbs  from 
the  tables  of  "  their  betters."  Their  presence  was  not  to 
be  allowed  to  impair  any  vital  interest  nor  to  restrict  any  acti- 
vity of  the  whites,  no  matter  what  their  own  desires  were, 
no  matter  in  what  roles  they  appeared  or  in  what  form  their 
interests  were  involved.  The  raison  d'etre  of  the  state  was 
the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  the  whites.  To  discuss  the 
rightfulness  of  these  conditions  would  be  interesting.  The 
problem  here,  however,  is  to  attempt  the  explanation,  not 
the  justification. 

The  key  to  the  early  establishment  of  the  negro  element  of 
the  population  is  found  in  the  labor  situation.  The  abundance 
of  cheap  land  on  which  marketable  produce  could  be  raised 
gave  rise  to  a  demand  for  labor.  The  proprietor's  policy 
of  peopling  the  province  by  offering  colonists  liberal  treat- 
ment had  led  to  the  coming  of  many  bond-servants  and 
others  but  had  failed  to  attract  enough  settlers  to  satisfy 
this  demand.  Moreover,  the  development  of  industries  "  at 
home  "  in  the  later  Stuart  period  afforded  counter  demands 
there  for  the  labor  of  the  classes  from  which  the  colonists 
had  chiefly  come.  Of  immigrants  from  the  continent  of 
Europe  Maryland  had  received  only  a  minor  portion  and 
before  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  only  a  few  thousand  negroes. 
As  for  the  latter,  although  there  was  no  clear  apprehension 
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of  the  consequences  of  the  increase  of  negro  slavery,  it 
can  be  said  that  the  land-holders  preferred  not  to  receive 
any  more,  provided  they  could  get  whites  instead.  For  the 
quality  of  the  labor  was  inferior  and  besides  they  had 
scruples  against  holding  in  bondage  for  life  any  human 
beings  and  especially  individuals  who  had  received  Chris- 
tian baptism.  But  in  their  situation  the  alternatives  to  buy- 
ing negroes  were  either  leaving  their  fields  unworked  or 
operating  with  scant  supplies  of  white  labor,  in  either  case 
allowing  less  scrupulous  planters  elsewhere  to  supply  the 
tobacco  and  grain  markets  of  Europe.  The  urgency  of 
buying  negroes  accordingly  appeared  clear.  Hence  the  bars 
were  let  down,  negro  labor  flowed  in  faster  than  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  negroes  became  a  large  element  in  the 
population.  Thus  there  were  two  distinct  classes  of  servile 
laborers,  the  bond-servants  who  were  mainly  whites  and  the 
slaves  who  were  negroes  probably  without  exception. 

The  labor  supply  depended  upon  the  importation  of  per- 
sons of  these  two  classes.  The  policy  of  the  laws  of  the 
province  was  to  facilitate  this  supply  and  with  this  in  view 
to  make  secure  the  rights  of  land-holders  to  the  services  of 
those  in  their  employ.  The  province  adopted  for  incom- 
ing laborers,  therefore,  the  principle  of  perpetuating  the 
status  fixed  upon  them  as  individuals  before  they  en- 
tered and  applied  it  without  apparent  regard  to  the  race  or 
origin  of  those  concerned.  But  it  is  notable  that  arrange- 
ments for  emancipation  were  incidental  to  each  of  these 
systems.  For  bond-servants  the  arrangements  occurred  in 
the  form  of  legally  recognized  contracts,  or  court  decrees, 
whose  provisions  called  for  limited  service  and  whose  ful- 
filment brought  freedom  as  a  normal  result.  As  most  of 
the  bond-servants  were  white  persons,  it  followed  that  the 
execution  of  these  contracts  benefited  mainly  the  whites. 
But  as  the  slaves  were  negroes,  and  nearly  all  the  negroes 
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slaves,  it  followed  that  generally  they  gained  no  benefits 
under  such  rules.  For  slaves  manumission  depended  upon 
the  uncertain  graces  of  masters  who  were  invested  with 
ownership  rights  unlimited  as  to  time.  Thus  although  it 
appeared  that  formally  a  consistent  policy  was  adhered  to, 
the  effect  was  to  discriminate  between  the  races  in  making 
freedom  grants.  The  discrimination  thus  established  was 
maintained  partly  because  its  original  causes  did  not  disap- 
pear, partly  because  of  the  growing  avidity  of  the  planters 
and  partly  because  slave-holders  who  observed  industrial 
impotency  on  the  part  of  negroes  who  had  become  free  did 
not  desire  to  increase  the  number  of  freedmen  on  that  ac- 
count. In  the  face  of  such  circumstances  the  alternative 
of  limited  servitude  with  eventual  freedom  for  negroes 
seemed  to  have  less  in  its  favor  after  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  than  it  had  had  before.  The  prevailing 
tendency  was  to  make  slavery  coextensive  with  the  number 
of  negro  persons  and  negro  freedom  exceptional  rather  than 
normal  throughout  the  provincial  period. 

Whether  this  discrimination  was  reasonable  or  not,  the 
practice  of  manumission  which  set  it  at  naught  began  long 
before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Free  negroes 
were  the  consequence.  The  rate  of  additions  to  their 
numbers  was  slow  until  the  era  of  the  revolution.  Its 
acceleration  then  was  provoked  mainly  by  the  falling  de- 
mand for  slave  labor  after  the  exhaustion  of  certain  to- 
bacco-producing soils,  but  was  also  due  in  part  to  the 
political  and  ethical  awakening  of  the  people.  Moreover, 
as  larger  numbers  of  negroes,  especially  women,  became 
free,  their  growth  through  natural  causes  was  also  facili- 
tated. The  increment  arising  from  migration  from  the 
other  states  was  not  large.  But  the  total  result  was  that 
in  the  two  and  a  quarter  centuries  between  the  first  introduc- 
tion of  slavery  and  the  general  emancipation  the  free  negro 
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class  grew  from  a  very  small  number  to  83942,  thus  becom- 
ing more  than  49  per  cent  of  the  entire  negro  population 
of  the  state. 

II 

The  mean  condition  of  the  free  negro,  although  an  ac- 
cepted fact,  was  commonly  deplored  and  often  regarded  as 
unjust  to  him.  Its  continuance  disturbed  the  minds  of 
many  persons  and  led  to  the  condemnation  of  those  whites, 
especially  the  slave-holders,  who  were  supposed  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  it.  It  is  not  desired  here  to  condone  the  faults 
of  which  the  whites  were  guilty,  but  it  is  meant  to  attempt  to 
explain  further  the  conditions  and  causes  that  determined 
the  course  of  negro  history  in  this  state.  The  chief  matters 
of  concern  are  to  be  the  factors  affecting  the  character  and 
destiny  of  the  negro,  the  progress  made  by  the  free  negro 
before  the  general  emancipation,  the  appraisement  of  the 
negro  as  a  candidate  for  citizenship  and  the  effect  of  his 
presence  upon  the  state  and  society. 

As  a  foreword  to  the  discussion  of  the  formative  factors 
in  the  case  of  the  negro  we  notice  for  a  moment  the  pre- 
vailing providence  of  slave-owning  parents  for  their  child- 
ren. They  commonly  endeavored,  so  far  as  their  wisdom 
and  resources  permitted,  to  educate  their  offspring  and  to 
train  them  in  the  industrial  arts  and  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  society  of  which  they  were  to  be  a  part.  Thus 
the  common-school  branches  of  learning,  the  running  of 
the  farm,  the  care  of  the  crops  and  farm  animals,  the  man- 
agement of  the  negroes,  the  observance  of  moral  rules,  the 
usages  of  intercourse  in  their  particular  social  circle  and  the 
inculcation  of  Jeffersonian  political  doctrines  each  received 
its  due  measure  of  attention.  Besides  there  was  the  en- 
deavor to  accumulate  property  to  transmit  as  a  comple- 
ment to  the  mental  equipment.     And  throughout  all  was: 
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warmly  cherished  the  belief  that  the  'better  the  parents  per- 
formed their  several  parts,  the  better  prepared  would  be  the 
offspring  to  play  the  role  of  citizens  of  the  community. 
The  quickwitted,  aggressive,  powerful  white  citizenship 
was  the  product  of  this  endeavor. 

Into  the  midst  of  such  a  citizen  body  was  dropped  the 
negro  freeman.  He  was  removed  from  the  savagery  of 
Africa  by  only  a  brief  interval,  and  his  experiences  here 
had  been  those  of  oppressed  servant  and  menial.  And  yet 
he  was  destined  to  be  both  free  and  a  permanent  part  of  the 
population.  His  situation  was  critical.  Before  him  was 
the  career  in  the  community.  He  was  either  to  be  or  not  to 
be  a  man  among  men.  At  any  rate  he  was  to  meet  the 
competition  of  the  strong  white  man,  and,  if  he  was  to  suc- 
ceed, had  to  have  a  chance.  The  conditions  under  which 
a  fair  chance  was  to  be  had  were  that  his  advantages  in 
industry  and  trade  should  not  be  less  than  those  of  his 
competitor;  that  he  should  have  trained  faculties  and  the 
use  of  supplies  of  land  and  capital  adequate  for  his  uses. 
For  this  purpose  it  was  meet  that  he  should  have  due  care 
in  nurturing  and  rearing  and  such  a  measure  of  the  training* 
and  discipline  dispensed  in  the  community  as  his  case  called 
for.  Indeed  were  he  less  responsive  to  stimuli  than  the 
white,  he  ought  to  have  been  given  the  preference  in  order 
to  equalize  the  chances.  Accordingly  there  should  have 
been  provided  adequate  schools,  supplied  with  books  and 
materials  and  manned  by  teachers  who  were  prepared  to 
instruct  and  guide  the  negro  youth  to  a  high  plane,  to  de- 
velop a  brain-power  and  a  skill  in  the  industrial  arts  that 
would  match  those  of  the  whites.  Moreover,  in  order  to 
assure  access  to  land  and  capital,  there  should  have  been  a 
systematic  sharing  of  the  contents  of  estates  to  negroes  as 
well  as  to  whites.  With  some  such  dispositions  the  ine- 
qualities between  parties  might  have  been  reduced  so  that 
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at  least  the  best  qualities  of  each  race  could  freely  manifest 
themselves.  So  long  as  either  race  labored  under  a  handi- 
cap to  which  the  other  was  not  subject,  the  complaint  that  it 
played  its  role  poorly  was  open  to  objection.  But  as  the 
negroes'  own  forbears  had  neither  the  minds  nor  the  means 
to  supply  these  advantages,  it  would  have  fallen  to  white 
friends  or  to  the  community  to  grant  the  necessary  favors. 

But  the  whites  did  not  take  this  point  of  view.  The 
bases  of  their  thought  about  the  matter  are  interesting. 
They  were  of  European  stock,  mainly  British,  feeling  them- 
selves lords  of  the  earth  and  the  negro  their  servant.  They 
had  learned  of  the  relationship  of  employer  and  employee 
from  a  past  in  which  the  latter  was  an  under  dog.  And 
further  they  derived  scant  inspiration  to  desire  to  improve 
their  labor  system  from  what  they  observed  of  contemp- 
orary labor  conditions  either  in  Europe  or  the  sister  "  free 
states."  As  for  the  negro  he  was  in  Maryland  for  no  pur- 
poses of  his  own.  His  introduction  as  a  labor  quantity  had 
been  at  a  cost  that  had  caused  him  to  be  figured  into  the 
capital  account  of  the  industrial  system.  He  was  a  work 
animal  and  it  was  incumbent  to  treat  him  as  such,  to  make 
outlays  for  his  upkeep  on  a  minimum  basis  rather  than  on 
one  dictated  by  humanitarianism.  Only  so  could  unecon- 
omic maintenance  be  avoided  and  the  station  of  the  human 
chattel  preserved. 

Furthermore,  were  the  negro's  position  improved,  were 
his  intellect  enlightened,  it  could  only  make  him  less  con- 
tented. If  slave,  he  would  desire  freedom,  if  already  free, 
more  freedom,  hoping  thereby  to  rise  to>  equality  with  the 
whites.  But  freedom  could  not  genuinely  help  him  towards 
this,  because  nature  had  made  him  insuperably  inferior  to 
the  white  man  by  fixing  hard  and  fast  racial  differences 
which  could  not  be  obliterated  by  amalgamation  or  other- 
wise.    It  was  hopeless  for  him  to  try  to  gain  power,  either 
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as  lord  or  as  peer  of  the  whites,  and  the  state  ought  not  then 
to  hazard  such  enlightenment  as  would  give  him  the  scent 
of  power.  Should  it  do  so,  the  certain  consequence  would 
be  discontent  that  would  ripen  into  insurrection  and  race 
war  in  which  he  could  but  be  felled  and  crushed.  It  were 
better  not  to  mix  matters  so :  it  were  better  to  preserve  the 
status  quo  ante,  that  of  the  benighted,  exploited,  contented 
negro  and  of  the  domination  and  the  enjoyment  of  the 
major  portion  of  the  fruits  of  the  industries  by  the  whites. 

Imbued  with  these  ideas,  the  governing  classes  determined 
to  control  the  destiny  of  the  negro  but  undertook  no  formal 
program  of  amelioration  of  his  condition.  In  the  last  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  however,  the  decline  of  the 
demand  for  servile  labor  led  to  the  conversion  of  many 
slaves  into  freemen.  This  process  of  change  continued  into 
the  later  decades  and  undermined  the  old  system  of  control. 
Ak  the  same  time  it  served  to  deepen  the  grave  concern  al- 
ready felt  about  the  growing  negro  population  and  to  thrust 
into  the  foreground  the  problem  of  its  disposal. 

Long-sustained  endeavors  were  made  to  recover  the  lost 
reins  of  power.  The  favorite  expedient  of  their  supporters 
was  to  attempt  to  restrict  the  right  of  owners  to  manumit 
their  negroes.  The  statutes  for  this  purpose  form  an  in- 
teresting series.  The  first  important  one  was  designed  to 
invalidate  any  grant  of  freedom  that  had  not  been  made  a 
matter  of  formal  record.  A  later  one,  enforced  for  a 
generation  ( 1752-90)  denied  the  power  to  manumit  by  last 
will  and  testament.  Still  another  laid  penalties  upon  the 
master  who  allowed  his  negro  to  go  about  to  work  as  a 
free  person.  Finally  the  act  of  1832  affected  to  forbid  any 
manumission  excepting  on  condition  of  expatriation,  while 
by  that  of  i860  manumission  on  any  conditions  at  all  was 
prohibited.  In  the  meantime  the  colonization  scheme  had 
arisen,  and  although  it  attracted  less  ardent  support  than  the 
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restriction  of  freedom  grants,  was  liberally  helped  by  the 
state  acting  through  both  the  American  Colonization  Society 
and  the  Maryland  State  Colonization  Society.  These  two 
expedients  had  been  designed  to  articulate  hand  in  glove. 
They  proved  of  little  avail,  however,  the  first  because  the 
people  generally  did  not  acquiesce  in  the  spasmodic  outbursts) 
that  led  to  the  enactment  of  the  extreme  measures.  As  for 
colonization  there  was  no  rigid  enforcement  of  the  statute 
that  was  to  supply  the  emigrants,  while  of  the  negroes  who 
volunteered  to  go  to  Liberia,  some  came  back  to  live  "  at 
home  "  again.  The  enterprise  dwindled  and  died  a  natural 
death.  The  result  of  all  the  efforts  was  thus  small.  They 
did  perhaps  hamper  the  emancipation  movement,  which 
after  all  triumphed  soon  enough,  but  the  failure  to  achieve 
their  obvious  intentions  reflected  discredit  upon  their  fram- 
ers.  They  also  frittered  away  resources  and  energy  that 
could  better  have  been  expended  in  ameliorating  the  negro's 
condition  in  the  place  where  he  was  destined  to  stay.  The 
growth  of  the  free  negro  population  proceeded  apace  in 
spite  of  them. 

The  governing  classes  failed  to  divine  how  the  elevation 
of  the  negro  could  take  place  consistently  with  the  mainten- 
ance of  their  own  position.  The  defeat  of  the  policies 
which  they  favored  did  not  reconcile  them  to  the  growth 
of  numbers  and  the  advance  of  the  other  interests  of  the 
free  negro  class.  Although  they  failed  to  plan  for  improve- 
ment, certain  protective  measures  which  they  sponsored 
became  constructive  in  effect.  They  were  ( i )  that  pur- 
porting to  require  the  shiftless,  vagabond  free  negro  to  be 
put  to  work,  (2)  the  several  statutes  and  clauses  passed  to 
penalize  the  negro  who  failed  to  keep  his  labor  contract,  and 
(3)  that  requiring  the  teaching  of  a  useful  trade  to  the 
negro  child  who  had  "  no  visible  means  of  support."  The 
first-mentioned   was  enforced   occasionally  in  many  com- 
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munities  and  more  or  less  consistently  enforced  inside  and 
in  the  environs  of  the  chief  centers  of  population.  Those 
of  the  second  were  of  some  avail  in  protecting  injured  em- 
ployers but  savored  of  peonage  and  like  the  first  bore  but 
lightly  upon  the  training  of  laborers.  The  third  was  in- 
voked commonly  in  all  parts  of  the  state,  so  that  under 
its  provisions  were  trained  many  of  the  most  useful  of  the 
colored  tradesmen  and  many  other  laborers.  The  persons 
to  whom  it  was  applied  were  regarded  and  treated  as  were 
slaves- for-terms-of -years  saving  that  until  about  1815-20 
their  masters  were  usually  required  to  teach  them  the  rudi- 
ments of  learning. 

Meager  as  was  the  provision  for  vocational  training,  it 
exceeded  that  for  general  education.  Many  of  the  negroes 
lived  in  communities  whose  schools  were  private,  or  if 
public,  insufficient  to  preclude  a  common  resort  to  the  home 
governess  among  the  well-to-do.  Scholastic  training  above 
the  "  three  R's,"  however,  was  a  thing  reserved  for  the 
favored  ones  among  whom  the  negroes  were  not  numbered. 
More  advanced  education  for  those  who  received  it  was 
commonly  sought  outside  of  the  home  community,  or  be- 
yond the  state  borders.  In  some  places,  notably  Baltimore 
City,  the  negroes  were  more  highly  favored.  But  in  any  case 
it  was  scant  picking  for  them.  Even  in  the  metropolis  the 
petty  and  generally  evanescent  schools  they  were  privileged 
to  attend  did  not  accommodate  many  pupils  nor  advance  any 
one  very  far.  Some  additional  information  was  gained  by 
those  who  attended  church  services,  especially  where  white 
ministers  of  a  teaching  turn  officiated.  For  the  rest,  the 
great  majority  of  negroes,  it  lay  mainly  with  the  orders 
given  by  masters  or  overseers,  with  the  experiences  and 
conversation  that  befell  and  the  things  caught  up  by  ear 
and  eye  while  in  service  to  impart  enlightenment.  None 
of  these  was  calculated  to  raise  the  negro  intellect  to  an  in- 
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dependent  thinking  basis.  It  was  for  them  rather  to  make 
mean  beginnings  that  would  not  offend  grievously  the  op- 
ponents oif  amelioration. 

In  each  race  were  character-forming  elements-— good,  bad 
and  indifferent — by  which  careers  were  vitally  affected. 
Those  in  the  negroes  were  largely  passive,  and  those  in  the 
whites  more  often  active.  The  progress  made  by  negro 
learners  depended  not  only  upon  their  receptive  capacities 
but  also  upon  the  types  of  whites  with  whom  they  came  into 
contact.  For  instance,  the  master  who  was  alert,  tactful 
and  scrupulous  about  the  consequences  of  his  own  acts  some- 
times diligently  counseled  and  trained  the  negroes  who  were 
nearest  to  him  in  daily  service.  The  effects  of  such  care 
were  frequently  shown  both  in  the  general  intelligence  and 
in  the  moral  integrity  and  earning  power  of  the  favored  in- 
dividuals. But  such  excellent  masters  could  hardly  have 
produced  like  results  in  the  case  of  sluggard  or  vicious  or 
otherwise  non-tractable  negroes.  In  them  the  timber  for 
good  citizens  was  not  to  be  had,  and  their  number  was  many. 
Furthermore,  many  masters  themselves  reached  no  high 
standard  as  trainers.  Their  chief  defect  was  indifference  to 
the  elevation  of  the  negro's  condition.  Generally  they  de- 
sired only  that  their  own  slaves  should  be  merely  pliant, 
effective  chattels,  not  difficult  of  control.  Owners  of  large 
gangs  of  slaves  too  had  but  little  to  do  with  most  of  their 
men.  Besides  there  were  the  unbusinesslike,  the  vicious 
and  dissolute  all  of  whom  were  obviously  unfitted  to  be 
trainers  of  citizens. 

Ill 

The  needs  of  the  negro  and  the  chief  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  their  being  met  have  been  stated.  How  much  progress 
could  have  been  achieved,  had  the  state  undertaken  seriously 
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to  elevate  his  condition  is  matter  for  speculation.1  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  the  opposition  to  formal  programs 
of  amelioration  did  not  prevent  the  private  and  informal 
agencies  already  mentioned  from  making  for  uplift.  And 
as  there  were  marked  evidences  of  their  effects,  it  is  perhaps 
incumbent  to  attempt  to  estimate  the  progress  made,  al- 
though the  hundred  years  with  which  this  study  has  mainly 
to  do  was  too  short  an  interval  for  racial  elevation  to  pro- 
ceed very  far.  Quantitative  measures  of  advance  can  not 
be  given  throughout. 

The  strength  of  the  whites  in  numbers,  in  institutional 
development,  in  the  essentials  of  civilization  precluded  the 
possibility  of  an  internal  Kulturkampf.  The  negro  laid 
aside  the  things  of  Africa  and  henceforth  achieved  by  imita- 
tion of  the  whites'  models  whose  superiority  he  could  not 
dispute.  In  all  things  he  was  directly  or  indirectly  depend- 
ent upon  guidance  and  counsel  and  often  also  on  financial 
assistance  of  white  friends.  He  often  failed  to  make  good 
copies  of  his  models,  failed  to  rise  to  the  level  of  Caucasian 
excellence.  But  he  ought  not  to  be  unduly  disparaged  for 
either  the  fact  of  imitation  or  that  of  the  imperfections  of 
his  endeavors.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  whites,  whether  in  private  or  public  enterprises, 
were  also  highly  imitative  and  dependent  upon  teaching  and 
counsel  and  the  buoying  support  of  the  social  nexus.  They 
only  appeared  to  be  less  so  than  those  of  the  negro  because 
(1)  theirs  was  a  case  of  like  following  like  and  (2)  they 
generally  showed  the  more  thorough  assimilation  of  teach- 
ing and  practice  of  the  two. 

A  vital  part  of  this  progress,  a  prerequisite  to  advance 

1  In  making  this  remark  it  is  not  forgotten  that  supplies  of  trained 
teachers  and  probably  also  of  capital  to  equip  and  support  them  could 
perhaps  not  have  been  had  and  that  pedagogical  and  vocational  methods 
were  not  available  for  the  prosecution  of  such  an  enterprise. 
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in  other  ways,  was  the  adaptation  to  the  white  man's  social 
order.  The  speech,  the  objects  and  methods  of  production 
and  consumption  of  goods,  the  manners  and  customs,  the 
acceptance  of  the  position  of  deference  to  and  dependence 
upon  superiors,  all  had  to  be  learned.  These  things  were 
received  in  the  school  of  slavery,  carried  along  by  indivi- 
duals who  emerged  therefrom  into  freedom  and  taught  to 
the  generations  of  children,  both  slave  and  free.  The  in- 
timate relations  between  slaves  and  free  negroes  kept  both 
on  substantially  the  same  level  in  all  these  matters.  The 
lessons  of  slavery  thus  still  held  the  f  reedmen  in  thralldom, 
but  on  account  of  differences  in  formal  status  the  latter  had 
distinct  advantages  over  the  slaves  in  respect  to  industrial 
activities  and  acquiring  property  and  education. 

Although  it  was  in  part  an  unconscious  development,  the 
free  negroes  followed  the  whites  in  growth  of  numbers. 
They  consciously  attempted  to  imitate  in  acquiring  property. 
In  the  year  1755  the  181 7  free  negroes  constituted  1.2  per 
cent  of  the  entire  population  and  4  per  cent  of  the  negro 
population  of  the  province.  From  available  evidence  it  is 
concluded  that  they  then  had  scarcely  any  mentionable 
property,  had  as  incomes  none  save  those  of  hired  and  bond 
servants,  had  in  scattered  cases  acquired  some  rudimentary 
"  learning  "  and  had  as  organizations  of  their  own  nothing 
unless  some  primitive,  clandestine  societies.1  In  these  several 
matters  came  changes  that  amounted  to  at  least  incipient 
progress,  and  we  therefore  note  what  had  come  into  negro 
hands  after  the  lapse  of  a  century.  By  the  year  i860  the 
free  negro  portion  of  the  total  population  had  risen  to  12.2 
per  cent  and  that  of  the  negro  population  to  49.05  per  cent. 
The  aggregate  values  of  the  properties  held  by  negroes  ap- 

1  Slaves  had  no  legal  property,  had  their  keep  as  incomes,  but  prob- 
ably at  that  time  enjoyed  as  fully  as  f reedmen  the  privileges  of  "learn- 
ing" and  club  membership. 
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parently  increased  about  1500  per  cent  between  181 3  and 
i860.  In  the  latter  year  they  stood  at  about  .44  of  1  per 
cent  of  the  total  for  the  state.  Although  these  were  in 
themselves  sources  of  financial  returns,  there  is  also  evidence 
that  the  forms  of  annuities,  life  estates,  interest  and  rents 
yielded  additional  incomes  to  some,  while  personal  earnings, 
generally  of  small  amounts,  fell  to  those  who  worked  for 
them. 

As  to  advance  in  living  conditions  the  evidence  is  scanty, 
but  it  seems  worth  while  to  state  some  inferential  conclu- 
sions. It  was  reputed  that  the  whites  generally  lived  better 
in  the  nineteenth  century  than  they  had  lived  before  the  re- 
volution and  that  they  also  provided  better  for  the  slaves 
than  of  old.  It  was  common  report  also  that  the  free 
negroes  "  lived  about  as  well  as  the  slaves,"  and  it  seems 
probable  that  they  at  least  kept  up  with  the  improvements 
in  the  lot  of  the  latter.  The  individual,  if  inclined  to  lapse 
to  a  lower  level,  could  easily  hire  himself  to  a  land-holder 
for  his  "  victuals  and  clothes."  By  this  means  he  could 
live  at  least  as  well  as  the  slave,  but  generally  he  could  get 
something  more  than  this  minimum.  Of  resources  once  in 
hand  he  so  often  made  improvident  uses  that  it  was  in 
effect  a  pittance  of  poor  stuff  that  he  got  when  left  to  him- 
self. And  yet  the  growing  incomes  and  increased  power  of 
appreciation  were  factors  making  for  improvement.  Some 
free  families,  it  was  known,  lived  quite  well,  although  they 
were  a  minority  and  their  number  increased  but  slowly. 

On  the  side  of  education  and  institutions  for  culture  there 
had  been  notable  advances.  The  jealous  surveillance  of  the 
repressionists  had  permitted  a  few  schools  and  Sunday 
schools  to  teach  negro  children  to  read  and  some  to  write 
and  do  sums.  Outside  of  Baltimore,  however,  such 
agencies  were  practically  nil,  and  yet  there  were  a  few 
cases  of  negro  school  attendance  even  in  country  districts. 
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There  was  also  much  more  of  teaching  the  rudiments  to  those 
in  service  in  the  homes  of  the  people.  Advancing  beyond 
this  some  teachers  and  preachers  attained  a  fair  minimum 
of  education.  One  student  of  law  in  Baltimore  passed  suc- 
cessfully the  examinations  for  admission  to  the  bar.  The 
level  of  intelligence  as  well  as  that  of  literacy  was  also 
raised.  In  this  development  the  negro  churches  had  a  lead- 
ing part.  The  first  separate  negro  congregation  arose  in 
Baltimore  about  1785-86.  In  i860  there  were  at  least 
twelve  churches  representing  five  or  six  different  denomina- 
tions in  the  city,  while  scattered  about  in  the  counties  were 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  other  churches  and  numerous  con- 
gregations aspiring  to  be  so-called.  There  was  one  inde- 
pendent African  hierarchy  which,  however,  did  not  belong 
wholly  to  the  Maryland  churches.  The  founding  and  main- 
tenance of  these  churches  and  the  financing  and  construction 
of  certain  of  their  buildings  were  activities  of  no  mean  sort. 
Besides  involving  business  transactions  that  required  resolu- 
tion and  dispensing  comfort  and  culture  to  attendants  they 
afforded  for  negro  energies  an  outlet  unvexed  by  white  com- 
petition. 

Although  much  could  be  said  about  moral  conditions,  it 
is  with  temerity  that  one  ventures  to  write  about  moral 
advances.  And  yet  the  signs  of  progress  in  other  lines 
already  noted  probably  had  their  complement  on  the  moral 
side.  With  this  limitation,  therefore,  we  may  point  to  an 
increase  in  the  integrity,  trustworthiness,  deference  for  law 
and  order  and  in  regard  for  parental  and  marital  obliga- 
tions. The  evidences  on  which  conclusions  are  based  were 
dovetailed  with  deplorable  contrary  conditions.  But  the 
motive  in  making  this  statement  is  truth  and  not  mere 
optimism. 
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IV 

The  gains  thus  noted  had  greatly  changed  the  position  of 
the  negro  in  the  course  of  a  hundred  years.  They  had 
not  come  about  without  mental  reactions  to  the  environment 
such  as  the  eighteenth  century  had  failed  to  bring  about. 
The  free  negro  class  of  i860  was  not  a  mere  duplicate  of 
an  equal  number  of  negroes  of  the  provincial  era.  But  yet 
the  elevation  of  the  negro  had  only  fairly  begun,  and  he 
still  had  much  to*  do  to  rise  in  the  scale  of  civilization  to  the 
level  of  his  white  neighbor.  On  this  account  there  will  now 
be  given  an  appraisement  of  the  negro  and  a  comparison  with 
the  white  man  who  for  valid  reasons  deserved  to  be  called 
the  normal  type  of  citizen  of  the  commonwealth.  The  state- 
ment about  each  type  will  follow  the  same  lines.  The 
analysis  will  concern  itself  with  the  make-up  and  activities, 
accepting  what  were  thought  and  done  as  the  indices  of  the 
character.  It  assumes  that  society  approved  certain  char- 
acteristics and  disfavored  their  absence.  It  finds  evidences 
of  personal  qualities  in  conformity  or  non-conformity  to 
rules  which  society  itself  had  ordained.  These  rules  con- 
cerned themselves  chiefly  with  the  conventional,  moral, 
economic,  social  and  political  phases  of  life.  As  affecting  the 
individual  no  one  of  them  stood  apart  from  but  rather  com- 
plementary to  the  rest.  Attention  will  first  be  given  briefly 
to  the  white  and  then  more  at  length  to  the  negro.  The 
main  point  of  concern  is  the  consideration  of  the  qualities  of 
the  type,  but  at  some  points  causes  will  also*  be  discussed. 

Regarding  the  white  man  it  will  suffice  to  give  a  general 
statement  of  the  qualities  that  were  ingrained  in  the  average 
citizen.  As  a  conventional  being  he  applied  to  himself  the 
common  rules  of  decency,  kept  at  least  fairly  to  the  usages 
and  amenities  of  his  station,  had  regard  for  those  of 
others  and  had  regard  for  women.  As  a  moral  person  he 
appreciated  the  binding  character  of  promises,  of  oaths  and 
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other  obligations  and  knew  that  the  maintenance  of  public 
order  depended  upon  his  acquiescence  in  it  and  his  support 
of  the  public  authorities  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 
He  joined  with  others  in  reprobating  sexual  irregularities 
and  in  frowning  upon  unfairness  and  sharp  practice  in  busi- 
ness transactions.  In  his  opinion  moral  rules  also  affected 
economic  practice  in  another  way :  they  made  it  necessary 
for  the  normal  man  to  get  by  honest  means  a  respectable 
competence  for  himself  and  his  household.  He  followed  a 
calling  for  that  purpose.  He  further  attempted  to  utilize  his 
income  with  some  degree  of  economy  to  attain  a  reasonable 
standard  of  comfort  and,  had  he  a  surplus  over  living  ex- 
penses, to  lay  by  something  for  the  future.  Socially  he 
evinced  a  high  regard  for  the  sacredness  of  the  home  thres- 
hold and  of  the  normal  relations  of  husband  and  wife  and 
parents  and  children.  He  objected  to  any  intrusion  into  these 
precincts  excepting  for  the  sake  of  the  protection  of  the 
home  itself.  Finally,  he  had  an  interest  in  the  public  affairs 
of  the  locality,  the  state  and  the  union  of  states.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Democratic  party,  or  some  other  party;  he 
supported  it  with  his  vote  and,  although  sometimes  blinded 
to  the  real  issue  in  a  contest,  generally  knew  why  he  was 
called  upon  to  vote  and  what  were  the  promised  conse- 
quences in  case  his  party  prevailed  at  the  polls.  In  jury 
service  also,  in  paying  taxes  and  discharging  other  public 
duties  he  acted  with  a  degree  of  realization  of  the  respon- 
sibility that  rested  upon  him.  In  some  things  he  missed  the 
mark  of  excellence,  but  of  such  as  he  were  made  the  warp 
and  woof  O'f  the  social  body. 

The  negro  was  different  from  this.  He  was  the  product 
of  the  raw  material  he  had  been  in  the  low  civilization  of 
Africa  made  over  in  the  melting-pot  of  servitude  to  men  who 
were  far  more  advanced  than  he  was.  What  remained  in 
him  of  the  aboriginal  dross  had  in  this  crucible  been  either 
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burned  away  entirely  or  rendered  plastic  enough  to  fit  with- 
out resistance  into  the  molds  that  had  been  provided  for  it. 
He  had  become  such  as  he  was  not  because  he  was  strong 
but  because  he  was  weak,  because  what  was  outstanding  in 
him  either  served  well  the  white  man's  purposes  or  failed 
to  give  offence  that  led  to  its  suppression.  The  result  was 
the  cowering,  self -depreciating,  groveling,  compliant  and 
often  pitiable  creature  the  main  lines  of  whose  character  are 
now  to  be  sketched. 

In  his  way  the  negro  was  a  conventional  person.  Although 
hindered  by  lack  of  resources  and  the  jealous  vigilance  of 
the  whites,  the  barbaric  love  of  ceremony  and  display  con- 
stantly cropped  out  in  his  conduct.  Keeping  within  limits 
it  manifested  itself  in  obsequiousness  and  in  childish  and 
imitative  forms.  This  was  especially  true  of  him  who  had 
been  a  house-servant  or  lackey  in  a  genteel  family.  The 
stride,  mannerisms  and  speech  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  were 
copied,  and  in  some  individuals  the  veneer  thus  taken  on  was! 
converted  into  a  fair  measure  of  refinement.  But  field 
hands  and  common  laborers,  being  in  a  different  environ- 
ment, learned  less  of  these  things.  In  saluting  white  persons 
generally  negroes  knew  how  to  be  meticulously  careful  and 
proper  but  in  greeting  their  own  kind  were  not  so  consistent. 
In  many  matters  the  degree  of  excellence  varied  a  good  deal. 
In  the  following  the  standards  were  commonly  low : 
character  and  keep  of  abode,  care  of  person,  sufficiency  and 
propriety  of  raiment,  language  and  tone  used  in  conversa- 
tion, chivalry  towards  womanhood  and  regard  for  the  feel- 
ings of  others. 

Some  of  the  basic  principles  of  the  aboriginal  moral  code 
were  similar  to  those  of  the  European.  As  regarded  truth- 
telling,  fairness  and  honesty  the  European  and  the  African 
were  to  an  extent  at  one.  But  in  the  peculiar  relations  of 
the  races  here  the  African  was  subject  to  subtle  influences. 
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He  was  expected  to  conform  to  the  familiar  principles,  His 
labor,  however,  was  being  exploited  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whites.  That  seemed  unfair.  The  demand  laid  upon  him 
was  not  reciprocated  by  the  white  man,  and  he  had  no  power 
to  make  it  so.  He  also  found  many  other  rules  with  which 
he  had  not  been  familiar  in  Africa,  There  were  juristic 
laws,  moral  laws  and  customs,  a  whole  system  whose  parts 
he  did  not  understand,  but  evidently  created  to  serve  the 
white  man's  purposes.  He  was  expected  to  keep  certain  of 
them  also,  although  he  did  not  know  well  how  to  do  so. 
As  a  slave  he  had  often  been  disinclined  to  a  voluntary  ob- 
servance of  rules,  because  he  bore  no  responsibility  for  keep- 
ing things  in  order.  He  had  been  guided  by  inertia,  by  de- 
sire to  curry  his  owner's  favor  or  by  fear  of  the  roaring  gut- 
turals of  the  slave-driver.  When  legally  free  he  did  not 
become  free  from  these  impulses.  He  was  a  child :  if 
trained  he  could  be  trusted,  but  not  too  far.  He  would 
readily  incur  obligations,  and  only  less  readily  forget  them. 
His  unreliability  in  fulfilment  was  proverbial.  It  held  in 
connection  with  labor  contracts,  engagements  to  pay  in 
future,  delivery  of  promised  goods  and  fiduciary  trusts.  In 
other  matters  also  his  word  was  not  dependable.  He  poorly 
understood  the  nature  of  an  oath  and  thus  in  part  destroyed 
the  weight  of  his  testimony  in  the  courts.  He  was  deficient 
in  the  moral  parts  necessary  to  labor  efficiency.  He  de- 
preciated the  need  of  personal  exertion  to  earn  a  living, 
slacked  inordinately,  imposed  hard  work  upon  women  with- 
out scruple  and  often  begged  or  stole  to  supplement  meager 
earnings.  For  the  white  man's  rule  against  adultery  he  had 
a  loyalty  that  was  higher  than  he  would  have  had  in  Africa 
but  many  degrees  below  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

Reference  was  made  above  to<  ethical  deficiencies  as  af- 
fecting the  function  of  producer  of  goods.  In  no  other 
point  was  the  character  of  the  negro  more  clearly  revealed 
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than  in  his  role  in  industry.  His  wants  and  means  of  sup- 
ply were  not  like  they  had  been  in  Africa.  The  trend  of  in- 
dustry here  was  different  and  he  had  to  adapt  himself  to  the 
change.  For  this  he  was  plastic  enough,  as  shown  by  his 
survival  and  his  continued  service  of  the  white  man.  But 
the  conditions  of  his  importation,  the  intentions  and  manner 
of  his  employment  and  the  omission  to  give  him  adequate 
training  sufficed  only  to  make  of  him  an  indifferent,  unenter- 
prising, undependable  laborer.  He  had  acquired  at  best 
an  ordinary  technical  skill,  a  low  modicum  of  managerial 
ability,  scant  bargaining  power,  knowledge  mainly  o<f  the 
poor  economy  of  the  slave  system,  little  or  no  capital  or 
credit  and  little  or  no  prudence  that  might  set  a  rein! 
upon  the  impulses  noted  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  He 
had  had  the  experience  of  slavery  but  when  free  knew* 
not  how  to  flee  slavery.  He  feared  to  venture  far  from 
the  home  community,  from  "  old  master  "  and  his  family. 
The  lure  of  cheap  land  on  the  frontier  possessed  no  charm 
for  him.  The  tales  of  welcome  and  "  freedom  "  in  the  free 
states,  or  of  full  political  rights  in  Liberia,  linked  with  free 
wage  labor  in  either,  did  not  move  him.1  He  knew  what 
to  expect,  if  he  remained  at  home.  He  would  be  a  "  nig- 
ger." He  would  hire  himself  to  a  land-holder  to  work 
from  " Christmas  to  Christmas "  for  "  victuals  and  clothes; " 
or  had  he  a  patch  of  ground — life  estate,  lease  or  free^ 
hold — he  would  devote  a  part  of  his  time  to  it  and  a 
part  to  hunting  possums  and  to  other  things.  If  in  the 
city,  he  would  operate  a  dray-cart,  shuck  oysters,  work  on 
the  city  streets,  be  a  coachman,  house-servant,  waiter  in  an 
eating-place,  a  barber  or  mechanic,  or  perhaps  run  a  market- 

1  Between  1833  and  1859  only  about  1450  negroes  were  carried  from 
Maryland  to  "  Maryland  in  Liberia."  In  i860  only  a  few  negroes  ofi 
Maryland  birth  were  residents  of  free  states.  Of  these  last  a  part 
were  runaway  slaves. 
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garden  in  the  suburbs.  He  might  do  well  for  one  of  his 
color  but  could  hardly  get  employment  excepting  at  manual 
labor,  and  even  in  that  not  on  the  job  that  was  technically 
difficult  and  exacting  and  well-paid.  As  an  active  factor  he 
was  nearly  excluded  from  financiering,  brokerage  and  trans- 
portation, in  manufacturing  and  merchandizing  he  had  a 
meager  part  and  in  agriculture  a  somewhat  larger  one.  His* 
role  was  mainly  passive.  As  a  servant  or  laborer  acting 
under  direction  he  had  part  in  many  varied  operations. 
But  in  practically  all  of  them  his  efficiency  was  low  and  to 
his  rating  corresponded  his  wage.  Of  his  utilization  of 
his  income  to  promote  his  own  welfare  account  has  already 
been  taken. 

The  moral  and  economic  qualities  determined  the  posi- 
tion in  social  life  and  as  regarded  politics.  In  the  first  of 
these  the  interest  centers  in  the  home  and  family.  In  Africa 
the  aborigine  had  not  known  the  home,  as  edifice  or  as  in- 
stitution, as  the  Anglo-Saxon  possessed  it.  While  in 
slavery  he  learned  many  things  about  it  and  imbibed  a  cer- 
tain desire  to  copy  it.  This  desire  grew  with  the  advance  of 
freedom,  but  its  realization  was  accomplished  with  difficulty 
on  account  of  lack  of  funds.  What  was  gained  depended 
in  great  part  upon  gratuities  from  white  friends  or  upon 
what  the  negro  acquired  under  white  direction  and  assist- 
ance. What  was  had  was  the  cabin,  or  in  the  city  the  tene^ 
ment,  with  poor  provision  of  floors,  ceilings  and  furnishings 
and  commonly  unkempt  and  squalid.  Its  threshold  did  not 
screen  from  the  world  the  elements  of  privacy  and  domestic 
felicity  that  belonged  to  the  home.  It  was  probably  better 
than  the  average  stable  for  the  cattle  but  was  not  the  place 
of  security,  of  rest  and  enjoyment,  the  castle  of  the  white 
man.  The  family  also  was  defective.  The  imported  slaves 
represented  different  nations  of  Africans  whose  marriage 
customs,  while  varying  somewhat  among  themselves,  dif- 
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fered  strikingly  from  those  in  vogue  among  the  whites. 
All  alike  had  to  confine  their  practices  here  to  what  slavery 
would  admit  of  and  besides  sometimes  to  submit  to  the 
intrusions  of  incontinent  white  men.  The  result  was,  ex- 
cepting in  the  case  of  those  who  adopted  life-term  mono- 
gamy, much  confusion  and  irregularity  of  sexual  relations. 
In  effect  adultery,  concubinage,  short-term  unions  generally 
without  formal  celebration,  and  infidelity  were  common. 
Birth  without  wedlock  was  the  presumption  at  law,  until  the 
contrary  was  established  by  evidence.  Desertion,  breaking1 
up  of  incipient  homes  and  practical  abandonment  of  children 
produced  their  demoralizing  effects.  Failure  of  home  func- 
tioning allowed  offspring  to  grow  up  without  realization  of 
sacred  family  relations,  without  being  steeped  in  the  home 
idea  and  with  the  knowledge  that  being  "  niggered  "  was  the 
normal  thing  in  this  relationship  also.  The  negroi  did  not 
meet  with,  give  and  take  with,  go  in  and  out  with,  exchange 
views  and  puns  with  nor  go  into  the  homes,  societies  and 
churches  with  those  who  were  considered  the  "  good 
people  "  of  the  community.  The  station  he  occupied  was  a 
nether  one. 

In  each  of  the  points  of  view  above  presented  it  has  been 
possible  to  point  to  positive  conditions.  In  the  sphere  of 
politics  it  is  less  easy  to  doi  so.  The  rude  type  of  African 
political  organization  which  did  not  protect  its  own  people 
from  abduction  into  slavery  in  foreign  places  need  only  be 
mentioned  here.  What  it  lacked  of  unfitting  one  for  the 
exercise  of  political  rights  in  an  American  commonwealth 
was  supplied  in  full  measure  by  the  system  of  slavery  on 
this  side  of  the  ocean.  In  that  system  the  individual  figured 
as  a  unit  of  capital,  known  to  the  law  as  was  the  ox.  The 
property  rights  of  the  owner  stood  between  him  and  all  else. 
To  be  sure  he  had  an  exposure  to  the  political  system 
through  the  restraining  and  controlling  laws,  but  it  would 
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be  difficult  to  tell  just  the  impress  he  received  from  such  ex- 
posure. He  learned  at  least  to  fear  the  constable  and  the 
policeman,  to  stand  in  awe  of  the  justice  of  the  peace  and 
to  know  hazily  of  the  governor  and  some  other  officials,  not- 
ing betimes  that  all  of  them  were  whites.  He  became  aware 
that  in  other  ways  also  the  white  man  enjoyed  privileges 
that  the  negro  did  not  possess,  and  that  beyond  his  ken 
were  other  governmental  functions  that  often  affected  him. 
But  he  was  excluded  from  participation  in  them  and  bore 
none  of  the  responsibility  of  the  so-called  "  sovereign  man." 
He  did  not  even  learn  the  habit  of  voluntary  acquiescence 
in  majority  decisions.  What  was  left  to  him  was  the  posi- 
tion of  passive  denizen.  He  accepted  it  languidly  and 
scarcely  rose  above  it  when  manumitted ;  no  more  did  the 
child  of  free  parents  rise  above  it.  Each  one  accounted  for 
his  own  low  estate  in  terms  of  inferior  physical  power  and  in- 
ferior wits.  The  historian  can  hardly  avoid  agreeing  that 
he  was  right. 

On  the  basis  of  the  statements  in  the  preceding  sections 
we  come  to  the  ultimate  causes  of  the  status  of  the  negro. 
They  were  two  in  number,  (1)  the  personal  qualities  ac- 
counted for  in  the  above  analysis,  and  (2)  the  course  of 
action  chosen  by  the  whites.  Those  of  the  first  were  the 
more  deep-seated  and  those  of  the  second  based  upon  them. 
No  such  things  arose  as  permanent  bars  against  the  merging 
of  the  family  stocks  of  those  who  had  been  white  servants 
into  the  general  population.  But  as  conditions  over  which 
none  had  control  such  things  did  arise  to  plague  the  negro. 
They  petrified  racial  distinctions,  underlay  racial  antipathy 
and  discriminations,  begot  fears  of  internecine  strife  and 
decreed  the  disqualification  of  one  race  to  function  on  a  par 
with  the  other.  They  limited  the  capacity  of  the  negro  to 
shuffle  off  the  coil  of  servitude.  To  understand  the  second 
cause  fully  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  original  contact 
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with  the  negro  who  had  not  been  well  known  before.  The 
whites  inevitably  marked  the  color  and  the  other  external 
differences  but  in  their  action  were  at  the  time  probably- 
motived  by  two  things.  One  was  the  desire  to  make  secure 
the  rights  to  their  new  chattels  and  the  other  a  disregard 
for  the  feelings  of  such  chattels  akin  to  that  of  the  captor 
for  his  quarry.  But  in  course:  of  time  these  obstacles  to>  a 
liberal  policy  could  have  been  overcome,  had  not  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  chattels  been  as  they  were.  The  differences 
between  the  races  were  more  than  skin-deep,  and  the  masters 
discovered  this  fact.  Without  them  the  normal  tendency  td 
deal  with  all  servants  merely  as  servants  must  have  prevailed. 
Indeed  in  some  cases  a  substantial  equality  of  treatment  was 
apparent.  But  in  most  cases  it  was  impracticable  to  continue 
on  that  basis,  and  hence  arose  deliberate  discriminations  in 
the  endeavor  to  establish  a  modus  vivendi.  To  the  whites  it 
was  a  cause  of  self-preservation,  and  because  it  was  so  they 
took  determined  measures.  If  they  were  set  against  the 
negro,  it  was  in  the  same  manner  in  which  a  stronger  race 
has  often  dealt  with  a  weaker  one  in  the  history  of  different 
countries.1  And  yet  in  this  case  although  the  weaker  did 
not  supply  the  conditions  of  a  normal  citizenship,  such  a 
citizenship  without  political  rights  and  with  other  modifica- 
tions was  accorded  it. 

V 

For  several  generations  the  development  of  the  mixed 
population  had  been  under  way.  The  alien  stocks  of  white 
men  who  had  come  into  the  state  had  generally  taken  up 
work  and  easily  assumed  shares  in  community  burdens. 
Their  separateness  seemed  a  terminable  one.  That  of  the 
negro,  however,  endured  and  brought  difficulties.  The  rise 
of  the  free  negro  as  a  complement  to  the  slave  system  added 

1  Cf.  Ward,  Pure  Sociology,  pp.  203-05. 
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to  the  embarrassments.  His  impotency  precluded  his  real- 
izing fairly  upon  the  asset  of  freedom,  thus  defeating  the 
hopes  of  optimistic  manumitters  and  perpetuating  the  un- 
settling and  dangerous  inequality  and  separateness.  It  re- 
mains to  inquire  what  were  the  effects  of  the  presence  of  the 
free  negro  upon  the  community.  Such  effects  will  be  noted 
as  the  economic,  moral  and  legal,  political  and  social. 

In  some  lines  of  activity  and  conduct  the  negro's  achieve- 
ments reached  a  fair  degree  of  excellence,  but  there  re- 
mained many  points  in  which  he  was  unable  to  rival  the 
white  man.  Inequality  of  attainments  made  inequality  of 
expectations  inevitable  and  in  due  course  also  led  to  in- 
equality of  aims.  Sporadic  attempts  made  during  the 
several  generations  to  bring  the  two  races  to  a  common  basis 
yielded  but  little  fruit,  and  the  close  association  with  each 
other  made  the  inequality  as  patent  to  the  one  race  as  to  the 
other.  In  accordance  with  this  realization  there  were 
evolved  in  informal  ways  separate  standards  for  the  negro, 
sanctioning  his  failure  to  measure  up  to  those  of  the  whites. 
Differences  in  this  point  did  not  obtain  in  every  matter,  but 
where  they  occurred,  operated  to  impose  restrictions  or  to 
give  liberties  for  the  sake  of  the  maintenance  of  peaceful 
relations  between  the  races.  These  separate  standards  were 
one  of  the  effects  of  the  presence  of  the  negroes. 

It  has  been  seen  that  originally  negro  labor  had  been 
accepted  as  a  last  resort  because  it  was  deemed  inferior. 
The  later  industrial  changes  that  put  slavery  at  a  discount 
also  discounted  all  negro  labor.  They  affected  chiefly  the 
city  of  Baltimore  and  the  counties  bordering  on  the  Mason 
and  Dixon  Line.  In  these  places  were  located  in  i860  73 
per  cent  of  the  whites,  a  little  more  than  half  of  the  free 
negroes  and  less  than  a  third  of  all  the  negroes  in  the  state. 
Of  the  total  increase  of  the  population  after  1790  about  83 
per  cent  and  of  that  in  these  counties  93  per  cent  had  been 
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whites.  Thus  the  free  negro  afforded  but  a  minor  part  of 
the  new  labor  supply  of  the  whole  state  and  still  less  of  it 
in  these  progressive  counties.  His  importance  was  at  a 
mean  in  Southern  Maryland,  where  slavery  was  most  stead- 
fast, and  greatest  of  all  in  Anne  Arundel  County  and  seven 
of  the  counties  of  the  Eastern  Shore.  In  many  places  the 
dependence  upon  him  was  quite  material.  Whether  the 
quality  of  his  labor  was  improved  by  emancipation  is  dis- 
puted. Some  negroes  got  themselves  free  by  dint  of  wits 
and  labor  efficiency,  and  such  qualities  were  constantly 
brought  into  play  by  the  hope  of  freedom.  But  neither  did 
their  possession  assure  freedom  to  a  slave  nor  freedom  alone 
suffice  to  make  one  an  efficient  laborer.  In  fact  the  formal 
status  of  freedom,  not  industrial  or  moral  or  social  quali- 
ties, was  the  chief  mark  to  distinguish  the  average  rural 
free  negro  from  his  brother  slave.  Thus  far  the  industrial 
effect  of  gradual  emancipation,  as  proceeding  in  this  state, 
was  practically  nil.  But  the  increased  activity  of  a  minority 
of  superior  free  workers  probably  placed  the  level  of  the 
free  labor  above  that  of  the  slaves.  The  negro  figured  as  a 
routine  laborer  and  only  to  a  slight  extent  as  manager  or  as 
introducer  of  new  ideas,  The  course  of  industrial  develop- 
ment was  not,  therefore,  much,  affected  by  his  participation 
in  it.  Keeping  to  such  a  level  he  helped  more  than  he  hind- 
ered. But  with  such  a  labor  force  progress  was  hardly  to 
be  made,  because  it  would  not  adequately  perform  the  new 
operations  of  the  new  ventures  that  progress  of  necessity 
consists  in.  It  was  frequently  remarked  that  the  counties  in 
which  the  dependence  upon  the  negro  was  least  were  the 
most  progressive  communities  in  the  state. 

The  disqualification  of  the  average  negro  for  politics  has 
been  remarked  above.  It  resulted  in  his  exclusion  from  the 
suffrage  in  1809  and  subsequently  also  from  party  member- 
ship.    Thenceforth  he  dreamed  much  oif  a  better  lot,  his 
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foremost  wish  being  probably  to  gain  political  and  social 
equality.  The  significance  of  such  a  hypothetical  change 
was  appreciated  but  little,  and  he  was  measurably  silent 
about  it  until  stirred  up  by  the  missionary  activities  of  the 
anti-slavery  movement.  He  then  chafed  at  his  subordina- 
tion and  at  the  failure  of  his  freedom  to  gain  him  antici- 
pated recognition.  His  endeavors  at  political  organization 
proved  futile  because  of  white  interference.  As  a  result  his 
active  influence  was  either  nil,  or  if  it  had  effect,  tended  to 
confine  his  movements  within  narrower  limits.  He  was  quite 
a  creature  of  circumstances.  But  his  very  impotence  caused 
the  creation  and  injection  into  poliitics  of  a  negro  problem. 
It  was  first  brought  forward  prominently  by  friends  of  negro 
amelioration  within  the  sate.  After  failing  to  score  in  several 
innings,  however,  these  friends  were  silenced  because  they 
feared  to  stir  up  trouble.  The  imported  agitators,  Lundy 
and  Garrison,  were  forced  to  leave,  but  from  without  found 
means  to  continue  their  work.  They  were  opposed  from 
within  and  besides  the  negro  problem,  viewed  from  a  dif- 
ferent angle,  was  dealt  with  'by  the  opponents  of  emancipa- 
tion and  amelioration.  For  a  generation  the  public  mind 
was  deeply  and  recurrently  agitated  by  machinations  from 
both  sides.  The  chief  objectives  of  the  actors  in  Maryland 
were  to  preserve  the  peace  and  protect  property  interests 
against  impairment.  The  measures  they  employed  were 
designed  to  stem  the  tide  of  manumissions,  to  prevent  non- 
laboring  negroes  from  eating  up  the  land  like  grasshoppers, 
to  colonize  freed  negroes  in  Africa  and  to  counteract  con- 
certed movements  of  negroes  at  home.  None  of  them  was 
perhaps  designed  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  the  "  black 
man."  The  chapter  above  on  legal  status  reveals  the  in- 
genuity displayed  by  legislators  in  these  matters.  In  public 
discussion  and  as  a  subject  for  legislative  action  no  problem 
of  the  last  generation  of  the  slavery  regime  commanded 
more  urgent  attention  than  that  of  the  free  negro. 
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The  effects  upon  morals  and  law,  so  far  as  they  are  dis- 
tinguishable, were  the  legitimate  fruitage  of  the  subtle 
forces  arising  from  the  mixed  composition  of  the  popula- 
tion. Although  the  African  and  the  European  were  of  the 
same  genus  and  dwelt  here  in  the  same  geographical  sur- 
roundings, they  were  molded  by  different  forces.  Not  only 
did  their  hereditaments  differ,  but  their  environments  dif- 
fered also.  As  to  the  manner  in  which  either  heredity  or 
environment  affected  different  individuals  there  was  the 
greatest  diversity.  But  the  latter  at  least  tended  to  give 
every  advantage  to  the  whites,  while  for  the  negro  the  por- 
tion assigned  was  to  be  exploited,  repressed  and  precluded 
from  realization  of  good  rather  than  nurtured  and  helped  in 
the  way  that  would  have  made  for  his  greatest  improve- 
ment. Its  dole  of  a  pittance  of  subsistence  was  character- 
istic of  its  general  provision  for  him.  The  system  that  en- 
sued became  the  established,  the  right  order  in  the  state. 
The  fact  that  two  races  were  concerned  gave  it  a  peculiar 
ethical  cast  only  in  so  far  as  one  of  them  suffered  from 
systematic  impositions  to  which  the  other  was  not  subjected. 
But  identity  of  policy  and  equality  of  enjoyments  in  disre- 
gard of  race  were  hardly  to  be  expected,  no  matter  what 
abstract  justice  would  have  decreed.  Environmental  fac- 
tors thus  continued  to  make  of  the  white  a  white  and  of  the 
black  a  "  nigger,"  writing  down  low  the  plane  on  which  the 
latter  had  his  being,  maintaining  the  deplored  inequality  and 
obstructing  progress  towards  the  coveted,  hypothetical  goal 
of  homogeneity  of  conditions.  The  pathologic  difference 
in  racial  standards  has  been  mentioned.  It  made  possible 
the  most  flagrant  breaches  of  usual  moral  rules  without  the 
usual  penalties.  This  held  true  especially  of  offences  commit- 
ted against  negroes  by  members  of  either  race,  but  consider- 
ably less  of  those  suffered  by  whites  at  the  hands  of  negroes 
and  still  less  of  thoise  suffered  by  whites  from  whites.  It  did 
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not  fundamentally  unsettle  the  reign  of  moral  law,  but  it 
did  inevitably  entail  a  lower  average  of  moral  practice  than 
an  unmixed  population  of  whites  would  have  had.  Al 
tendency  to  a  difference  between  standards  also  obtained 
in  the  administration  of  justice.  In  practice  the  courts  fre- 
quently varied  the  rules  applying  to  evidence,  or  to  the  de- 
fendant at  the  bar  or  to  penalties  on  account  of  race. 
Sometimes  the  result  was  greater  severity,  sometimes 
greater  leniency.  It  was  unsatisfactory  to  do  so,  but  so 
were  the  conditions  that  caused  it.  Finally  a  note  of  con- 
scious moral  flavor  lay  in  that  those  who  controlled  the  pub- 
lic policies  of  the  state  were  determined  to  have  no  change 
in  this  regimen  as  long  as  they  could  prevent  it. 

To  win  esteem  and  to  live  in  friendly  relations  with  those 
who  were  themselves  highly  esteemed  was  deemed  a  worthy 
object  of  ambition:  it  was  a  goal  to  which  the  white  man 
commonly  attained  on  his  social  rung.  In  theory,  at  least, 
this  goal  was  reached  as  a  result  of  possession  of  personal 
qualities.  The  individual  who  was  possessed  of  coarse 
voice,  uncouth  manners,  of  no  personal  force  and  no  appre- 
ciation of  niceties  could  hardly  reach  it.  Neither  could  he 
who  lacked  a  sufficient  foundation  on  which  to  build  to- 
wards it.  The  average  negro  was  substantially  such  an  in- 
dividual and  because  he  was  so  was  unwelcome  in  any 
intimate  connection  with  an  average  white  person  save  as 
a  menial.  The  line  thus  drawn  against  him  was  drawn  dur- 
ing the  prevalence  of  slavery  and  was  a  racial  barrier,  but  it 
was  not  due  to  either  slavery  or  physical  ethnological  dif- 
ferences, The  free  negro  class  had  barely  to  appear  to 
prove  itself  a  disappointment  and  the  line  was  continued 
against  it  also.  Indeed  it  seems  that  if  any  change  at  all 
resulted  from  the  rise  of  the  new  class,  it  caused  a  more 
strict  definition  of  class  boundaries,  a  more  firm  repulsion 
of  the  negro  and  an  outcasting  of  any  white  man  or  woman 
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who  went  across  to  the  negroes.  The  inclination  to  dis- 
parage the  Ethiopian,  at  home  and  abroad,  was  encouraged. 
It  became  habitual.  With  some  persons  it  was  made  a 
matter  of  studied  policy,  in  order  to  check  manumissions 
and  to  prevent  the  growth  of  "  f  ree-negroism."  The  negro 
also  was  led  to  acquiesce  in  it  and  to  despise  himself.  Such 
disparagement  implied  that  in  place  of  an  equality  basis  of 
apportioning  benefits  between  persons  the  negro  was  to  wait 
until  the  white  man  was  fairly  supplied  to  see  whether  he 
would  himself  get  anything  at  all.  The  perpetuation  of 
such  a  handicap  for  the  most  needy  part  of  the  population 
was  probably  not  sound  social  policy.  Upon  the  whites  the 
effects  were,  first,  to  cause  at  least  a  formal  realization  of 
race  solidarity,  and  secondly,  to  intensify  class  lines  within 
the  ranks,  although  not  to  define  the  "  poor  whites "  asl 
rigidly  as  in  certain  of  the  sister  slave  states. 

The  free  negro  was  an  asset  to  the  state,  but  an  asset 
laden  with  many  of  the  characteristics  of  liability.  The 
managers  of  the  corporate  body  to  which  he  belonged  would 
have  been  relieved,  could  they  have  written  him  as  an  item 
off  their  accounts.  Nevertheless  the  sympathetic,  personal 
attachment  of  many  whites  to  individual  negro  servants, 
whether  slave  or  free,  was  permanent. 
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Dorchester,  1853-57,  10  volumes. 

Queen  Anne's,  1754-67,  1  volume. 

Talbot,  1813-65,  13  volumes. 
Manumissions, 

Anne   Arundel,    1816-44,    1    volume.     (Marked   "Deeds",   Lib.   C, 
no.  3.) 

Howard,  1840-61,  1  volume. 
Marriage  License  iRecords, 

Caroline,  1 797-1861,  2  volumes. 

'Carroll,  1844-65,  1  volume. 

Frederick,  1778- 1865,  1  volume. 

Talbot,  1774- 1868,  4  volumes. 

Worcester,  1 795-1 819,  1  volume. 
Minutes  of  Proceedings  of  Orphans'  Courts. 

Baltimore  City,  1777- 1861,  32  volumes. 

Caroline,  1807-66,  10  volumes  (Lacking,  1814-21,  1828-33). 

Carroll,  1837-61,  19  volumes. 

Dorchester,  1845-61,  2  volumes. 

Frederick,  1777-1861,  36  volumes. 

Harford,  1778-1864,  10  volumes. 

Howard,  1840- 1862,  3  volumes. 

Kent,  1803-64,  7  volumes. 

Montgomery,   1779-1865,  10  volumes   (Lacking  1835-40). 

Queen  Anne's,  1778-1864,  17  volumes   (Lacking  1791-99). 

Somerset,  1777-1864,  7  volumes   (Lacking  1792-1810). 

Talbot,  1787-1861,  15  volumes. 

Washington,  1806- 1859,  6  volumes. 

Worcester,  1833-61,  4  volumes  (Lacking  1839-52). 
(Usually  well  preserved  and  cared  for,  but  of  varying  values  for  the 
purposes  of  this  study.) 
Wills, 

Anne  Arundel,  1777- 1861,  10  volumes. 
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Baltimore  City,  1675-1861,  29  volumes. 
Baltimore  County,  185 1 -61,  2  volumes. 
Caroline,  1 777-1861,  5  volumes. 
Carroll,  1837-69,  5.  volumes. 
Cecil,  1675- 1862,  10  volumes. 
Dorchester,  1852-61,  2  volumes. 
Frederick,  1748-1860,  4  volumes. 
Harford,  1774- 1866,  7  volumes. 
Howard,  1840-62,  1  volume. 
Kent,  1669-1861,  15  volumes. 

Montgomery,  1777-1861,  35  volumes.     (In  certain  volumes  are  in- 
cluded records  other  than  the  wills.) 
Queen  Anne's,  1 706-1861,  12  volumes. 
Somerset,  1665- 1859,  9  volumes. 
Talbot,  1665- 1862,  10  volumes  (Lacking  1746-65). 
Washington,  1777-1863,  5  volumes. 
Worcester,  1 742-1 861,  12  volumes. 

Private  Account  Books,  Journals  and  Ledgers 

Seth  Barton  and  Co.,  Journal,  1791-1801 ;  Ledger,  1791-92. 

E.  T.  Bourke,  Account  Book,  1828-34. 

Briscoe  and  Lenham,  Ledger,  1806-09. 

Cornwall  Furnace,  Journals,  1752-53,   1754,   1756,   1758-59,  4  volumes; 

Ledgers,  1752-53,  1754,  1755-56,  1756,  i759-6o,  1762-63,  6  volumes, 
Douglass  and  Smoot  (Vienna),  Ledger,  1758-87. 
Elk  Forge,  Journals  and  Ledgers,  1798-1832,  10  volumes. 
Elk  iRidge  Furnace,  Journals,  1758-72,  3  volumes. 
Hopewell  Forge,  Journals  and  Ledgers,  1757-64,  5  volumes. 
Kirby  and  Ready,  Ledger,  1832-42,  1  volume. 
Zachariah  MacCubin,  Ledger,  1789-1803,  1  volume. 
Robert  May  and  Co.,  Journals,  1 798-1816,  3  volumes. 
Merchant's  Ledger  (unmarked),  1832-37,  1  volume. 
Patuxent  Iron  Works,  Journal,  1767-94,  2  volumes. 
Jesse  Richardson,  Ledger,  1792-93,  1  volume. 
Richardson  and  Clayton,  Ledger,  1791-92,  1  volume. 
Savings  Banks  Accounts, 

Central  Savings  Bank  (Baltimore),  Ledgers,  1855-60. 

Eutaw  Savings  Bank  (Baltimore),  Depositors'  and  Transfer  Ledgers 
and  Signature  Books,  1847-60. 

Fredericktown  Savings  Institution,  Ledgers  B,  C,  D,  E,   1835-59, 
4  volumes. 
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SCHEME  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Courses  are  offered  under  the  following  departments:  (i)  History,  (2)  Public  Law 
and  Comparative  Jurisprudence,  (3)  Economics,  (4)  Social  Science. 

The  Faculty  does  not  aim  to  offer  courses  that  cover  comprehensively  all  of  the  sub- 
jects that  are  included  within  the  fields  of  its  interests. 

GENERAL  COURSES 

General  courses  involve  on  the  part  of  the  student  work  outside  of  the  classroom  ; 
but  no  such  course  involves  extensive  investigation  to  be  presented  in  essay  or  other  form . 

History,  twenty-one  general  courses.  Public  Law  and  Comparative  Jurisprudence  9 
twelve  general  courses.  Economics,  thirteen  general  courses.  Social  Science,  seven 
general  courses. 

RESEARCH  COURSES 

Research  courses  vary  widely  in  method  and  content;  but  every  such  course  involves 
on  the  part  of  the  student  extensive  work  outside  the  classroom. 

History,  thirteen  research  courses.  Public  Law  and  Comparative  Jurisprudence, 
eight  research  courses.  Economics,  ten  research  courses.  Social  Science,  ten  research 
courses. 


The  degrees  of  A.M.  and  Ph.D.  are  given  to  students  who  fulfill  the  requirements  pre- 
scribed. (For  particulars,  see  Columbia  University  Bulletins  of  Information,  Faculty  off 
Political  Science.)  Any  person  not  a  candidate  for  a  degree  may  attend  any  of  the  courses 
at  any  time  by  payment  of  a  proportional  fee.  Ten  or  more  Cutting  fellowships  of  $1000 
each  or  more,  four  University  fellowships  of  $650  each,  two  or  three  Gilder  fellow- 
ships of  $650 — $800  each,  the  Schiff  fellowship  of  #600,  the  Curtis  fellowship  of  #6oo7 
the  Garth  fellowship  of  $650  and  a  number  of  University  scholarships  of  $150  each  are 
awarded  to  applicants  who  give  evidence  of  special  fitness  to  pursue  advanced  studies. 
Several  prizes  of  from  #50  to  #250  are  awarded.  The  library  contains  over  700,00© 
volumes  and  students  have  access  to  other  great  collections  in  the  city. 
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The  University  includes  the  following  : 

Columbia  College,  founded  in  1754,  and  Barnard  College,  founded  in 
1889.  offering  to  men  and  women,  respectively,  programs  of  study  which  may 
be  begun  either  in  September  or  February  and  which  lead  normally  in  from  three 
to  four  years  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  The  program  of  study  in  Co- 
lumbia College  makes  it  possible  for  a  well  qualified  student  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments for  both  the  bachelor's  degree  and  a  professional  degree  in  law,  medicine, 
technology  or  education  in  five  to  seven  years  according  to  the  course. 

The  Faculties  of  Political  Science,  Philosophy  and  Pure  Science,  offering 
advanced  programs  of  study  and  investigation  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of 
Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

The  Professional  Schools  of 
Law,  established  in  1858,  offering  courses  of  three  years  leading  to  the  degree  of 

Bachelor  of  Laws  and  of  one  year  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Laws. 
Medicine.     The  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  established  in  1807,  offering 
two-year  courses   leading   to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  and  four- 
year  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 
Mines,  founded  in  1863,  offering  courses  of  three  years  leading  to  the  degrees- 

of  Engineer  of  Mines  and  of  Metallurgical  Engineer. 
Chemistry  and  Engineering,  set  apart  from  School  of  Mines  in  1896,  offering 
three-year  courses  leading  to  degrees  in  Civil,  Electrical,  Mechanical  ana 
Chemical  Engineering. 
Teachers  College,  founded  in  1888,  offering  in  its  School  of  Education  courses 
m  the  history  and  philosophy  of  education  and  the  theory  and  practice  of 
teaching,  leading  to  appropriate  diplomas  and  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Education  ;  and  in  its  School  of  Practical  Arts  founded  in  1912, 
courses  in  household  and  industrial  arts,  fine  arts,  music,  and  physical  train- 
ing leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Practical  Arts.     All  the- 
courses  in  Teachers  College  are  open  to  men  and  women.     These  faculties- 
offer  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Science. 
Architecture,  offering  a  program  of  indeterminate  length  leading  to  the  degree 

of  Bachelor  of  Architecture  and  Master  of  Science. 
Journalism,  founded  in  1912,  offering  a  two-year  course  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Literature  in  Journalism.     The  regular  requirement  for  ad- 
mission to  this  course  is  two  years  of  college  work. 
Business,  founded  in  1916,  offering  two  and  three-year  courses  in  business  train- 
ing leading  to  appropriate  degrees. 
Dentistry,  founded  in  1917,  offering   four-year  courses  leading  to  appropriate 

degrees. 
Pharmacy.     The  New  York  College  of  Pharmacy,  founded  in  1831,  offering- 
courses  of  two,  three  and  four  years  leading  to  appropriate  certificates  and 
degrees. 
In  the  Summer  Session  the  University  offers  courses  giving  both  general  and 
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Through  its  system  of  University  Extension  the  University  offers  many  courses 
of  study  to  persons  unable  otherwise  to  receive  academic  training. 

The  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  provides  lectures,  concerts,  readings  and 
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The  price  of  the  University  Catalogue  is  twenty-five  cents  postpaid.  Detailed 
information  regarding  the  work  in  any  department  will  be  furnished  without 
charge  upon  application  to  the  Secretary  of  Columbia  University,  New  York,, 
N.  Y. 


Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies 

in  Historical  and  Political  Science 


THIRTY-THIRD  SERIES. —1915. —$4.00 
(Complete  in  four  numbers) 
I.  Money  and  Transportation  in  Maryland,  1 720-1 765.     By  Clarence  P. 
Gould.     75  cents;  cloth,  $1.00. 
II.  The   Financial  Administration  of  the  Colony  of  Virginia.     By  Percy 
Scott  Flippin.     50  cents  ;  cloth.  75  cents. 

III.  The  Helper  and  American  Trade  Unions.     By  John  H.  Ashworth.     75 

cents  ;  cloth,  $1.00. 

IV.  The   Constitutional  Doctrines  of  Justice  Harlan.    By  Floyd  Barzilia 

Clark.     $1.00  ;  cloth,  $1.25. 

THIRTY-FOURTH  SERIES.— 1916.— $4.00 
(Complete  in  four  numbers) 
I.  The  Boycott  in  American  Trade  Unions.     By  Leo  Wolman.     $1.00;  cloth, 
$1.25. 
II.  The  Postal  Power  of  Congress.    By  Lindsay  Rogers.    $1.00;  cloth, $1.25. 

III.  The  Control  of  Strikes  in  American  Trade  Unions.    By  G.  M.  Janes.     75 

cents;  cloth,  $1.00. 

IV.  State  Administration  in  Maryland.    By  John  L.  Donaldson.     $1.00; 

cloth,  $1.25. 

THIRTY-FIFTH  SERIES.— 1917.  —$4.00 
(Complete  in  three  numbers) 
I.  The  Virginia  Committee  System  and  the  American  Revolution.     By  J. 
M.  Leake.     $1.00;  cloth,  $1.25. 
II.  The  Organizability  of  Labor.     By  W.  O.  Weyeorth.     $1.50. 
III.  Party  Organization  and  Machinery  in  Michigan  since  1890.     By  A.  C. 
Millspaugh.     $1.00;  cloth,  $1,25. 

THIRTY-SIXTH  SERIES.— 1918.— $4.00 
(Complete  in  four  numbers) 
I.  The  Standard  of  Living  in  Japan.    By  K.  Morimoto.    $1.25;  cloth,  $1.50. 
II.  Sumptuary  Law  in  Nurnburg.   By  K.  R.  Greenfield.    $1.25;  cloth,  $1.50. 

III.  The  Privileges  and  Immunities  of  State  Citizenship.     By  R.  Howell. 

$1.00;  cloth,  $1.25. 

IV.  French  Protestantism,  1559-1562.     By  C.  G.  Kelly.     $1.25;  cloth,  $1.50. 

THIRTY-SEVENTH  SERIES.— 1919.— $4.25 
(Complete  in  four  numbers) 
I.  Unemployment  and  American  Trade  Unions.  By  D.  P.  Smelser,  Jr.  $1.25. 
II.  The  Labor  Law  of  Maryland.  By  M.  H.  Laqchheimer.  $1.25;  cloth,  $1.50. 

III.  The  American  Colonization  Society,  1817-1840.    E.  L.  Fox.    $2.00;  cloth, 

$2.25. 

IV.  The  Obligation  of  Contracts  Clause  of  the  United  States  Constitution. 

By  W.  B.  Hunting.     $1.00;  cloth,  $1.25. 

THIRTY-EIGHTH  SERIES.— 1920—  $4.25 

(Complete  in  three  numbers) 

I.  The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.    By  W.  L.  Wanlass. 

$1.25;  cloth,  $1.75. 
II.  The  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron,  Steel  and  Tin  Workers.     By  J.  S. 

Robinson.     $1.50;  cloth,  $2.00. 
III.  The  Employment  of  the  Plebiscite  in  the  Determination  of  Sovereignty. 
By  J.  Mattern.     $1.50. 
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Columbia  University  Press  Publications 

CONSTITUTIONAL    GOVERNMENT    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES.       By 

Woodrow  Wilson,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  United  States.     Pp.  vii  -f-  236. 

OUR  CHIEF  MAGISTRATE  AND  HIS  POWERS.  By  William  Howard 
Taft,  Twenty-seventh  President  of  the  United  States.     Pp.  vii  -j-  165. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  POWER  AND  WORLD  AFFAIRS.  By  George  Suth- 
erland, former  United  States  Senator  from  Utah.     Pp.  vii  -)-  202. 

WORLD  ORGANIZATION  AS  AFFECTED  BY  THE  NATURE  OF  THE 
MODERN  STATE.  By  David  Jayne  Hill,  LL.D.,  late  American  Ambas- 
sador to  Germany.     Pp.  ix  -[-214.       Reprinted  with  new  Preface. 

THE  BUSINESS  OF  CONGRESS.  By  Samuel  W.  McCall,  Governor  of 
Massachusetts      Pp.  vii  -f-  215. 

THE  COST  OF  OUR  NATIONAL  GOVERNMENT.  By  Henry  Jones  Ford, 
Professor  of  Politics  in  Princeton  University.     Pp.  xv-f  147. 

POLITICAL  PROBLEMS  OF  AMERICAN  DEVELOPMENT.  By  Albert 
Shaw,  LL.D.,  Editor  of  the  Review  of  Reviews.     Pp.  vri-|-  268. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  POLITICS  FROM  THE  VIEWPOINT  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  CITIZEN.  By  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Gov- 
ernment and  Public  Administration  in  New  York  University.     Pp.  xviii  -j-  187. 

TEZ  NATURE  AND  SOURCES  OF  THE  LAW.  By  John  Chipman  Gray, 
LL.D.,  late  Royall  Professor  of  Law  in  Harvard  University.     Pp.  xii  -f-332« 

THE  GENIUS  OF  TEE  COMMON  LAW.  By  the  Right  Honorable  Sir  Fred- 
erick  Pollock,  Bart.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.     Pp.  vii-f  141. 

THOMAS  JEFFERSON.  His  Permanent  Influence  on  American  Institutions. 
By  John  Sharp  Williams,  U.  S.   Senator  from  Mississippi.     Pp.  ix  -f-  330. 

THE  MECHANICS  OF  LAW  MAKING.  By  Courtenay  Ilbert,  G.  C.  B., 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons.     Pp.  viii  -\-  209. 

LAW  AND  ITS  ADMINISTRATION.  By  Harlan  F.  Stone,  LL.D.,  Dean  of 
the  School  of  Law,  Columbia  University.      Pp.  vii  -)-  232. 

AMERICAN  CITY  PROGRESS  AND  THE  LAW.  By  Howard  Lee  Mc- 
Bain,  Ph.D.,  Eaton  Professor  of  Municipal  Science  and  Administration,  Co- 
lumbia University.     Pp.  viii  -f-  269. | 
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Uniformly  bound,  12mo,  cloth.     Each,  $2.00  net. 


THE  LAW  AND  THE  PRACTICE  OF  MUNICIPAL  HOME  RULE.  By  How- 
ard Lee  McBain,  Eaton  Professor  of  Municipal  Science  and  Administration 
in  Columbia  University.     8vo,  cloth,  pp.  xviii  -f-  724.     Price,  $5.00  net, 

STUDIES  IN  SOUTHERN  HISTORY  AND  POLITICS.  Inscribed  to  William 
Archibald  Dunning,  Lieber  Professor  of  Plistory  and  Political  Philosophy  in 
Columbia  University,  by  his  former  pupils,  the  authors.  A  collection  of  fifteen 
essays.     8vo,  cloth,  pp.  viii  -)-  294.     $3.00  net. 

THE  ENGLISH  SPEAKING  BROTHERHOOD  AND  THE  LEAGUE  OF 
NATIONS.  By  Sir  Charles  Walston  (Waldstein),  M.  A.,  Litt.  D.,  for- 
merly Professor  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  i2mo,  boards,  pp.  xxiii-224, 
$1.60  net. 
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THE  VILLAGE  LABOURER.  17E0-1832 :  A  Study  in  the  Government  of  Eng- 
land before  the  Reform  Bill.  By  J.  L.  and'Barbara  Hammond.  8vo.  $2.25 
net. 

"  There  is  not  a  chapter  in  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hammond's  book  which  fails  to  throw 
new  light  on  enclosures  or  on  the  administration  of  the  poor  laws  and  the  game 
laws,  and  on  the  economic  and  social  conditions  of  the  period.  ...  A  few  other 
studies  of  governing  class  rule  before  1867  as  searchingly  analytical  as  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hammond's  book  will  do  much  to  weaken  this  tradition  and  to  make 
imperative  much  recasting  of  English  History  from  1688."— 

—Am.  Political  Science  Review. 

THE  TOWN  LABOURER,  1760-1832:  The  New  Civilization.  By  J  L.  Ham- 
-mond  and  Barbara  Hammond,  Authors  of  "  The  Village  Labourer,  1760-1832  : 
A  Study  in  the  Government  of  England  before  the  Reform  Bill."  8vo. 
$2.25  net.' 

This  volume  is  the  first  part  of  a  study  of  the  Industrial  Revolution.  It 
will  be  completed  by  another  volume  giving  in  detail  the  history  of  the  work- 
people in  various  industries,  with  a  full  account  of  the  Luddite  rising  and  of 
the  disturbances  connected  with  the  adventures  of  the  agent  provocateur  Oliver. 
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By  Philip  S.  Florence,  Ph.D.     Price,  fi.25. 

VOLUME  LXXXII.    1918-1919.    576  pp.    Price,  cloth,  $4.50. 

1.  [191]  New  England  and  the  Bavarian  Illumlnatl. 

By  Vernon  Stauffbr,  Ph.D.     Price,  $3.00. 

2.  [193]  Resale  Price  Maintenance.         By  Claudius  T.  Murchison,  PhD.    Price,  $3.50. 

VOLUME  LXXXIII.    1919.    432  pp.    Price,  cloth,  $4  00. 

[193J  The  I.  W.  W.  By  Paul  F.  Brissendbn,  Ph.D.     Price,  $3.50. 

VOLUME  LXXXIV.    1919.    534  pp.    Price,  cloth,  $4.50. 

1.  [1941  The  Royal  Government  in  Virginia,  1624-1775. 

By  Percy  Scott  bi.iPPiN,  Ph.D.     Price,  $3.00. 

2.  T195]  Hellenic  Conceptions  of  Peace.    ByWALLAcsE.  Caldwell,  Ph.D.  Price,  $1  25. 

VOLUME  LXXXV.    1919.    450  pp.    Price,  cloth,  $4.00. 

1.  [196]  The    Religious   Policy   of   the  Bavarian  Government   during   the 

Napoleonic  Period.  By  Chester  P.  Higby,  Fh.D.     Price,  $3  00. 

2.  [197]  Public  Debts  of  China.  By  F.  H.  Huang,  Ph.D.    Price,  $2 .00. 

VOLUME  LXXXVI.    1919.    460  pp.    Price,  cloth,  $4.00. 

1198]  The  Decline  of  Aristocracy  In  the  Politics  of  New  York. 

By  Dixon  Ryan  Fox,  Ph.D.     Price,  $3  50. 

VOLUME  LXXXVII.    1919.    451pp.    Price,  cloth,  $4.00. 

[109]  Foreign  Trade  of  China.  By  Chong  Su  See,  Ph.D.    Price,  $3.50, 


VOLUME  LXXXVIII.    1919.    444  pp.    Price,  cloth,  $4.00 

1.  [200]  The  Street  Surface  Railway  Franchises  of  New  York  City, 

By  Harry  J.  Carman,  Ph.D.     Piice,  $2.00. 
8.  ( 20 1 1  Electric  Light  Franchises  In  New  York  City. 

By  Leonora  Arbnt,  Ph.D.     Price,  $1.50. 

VOLUME  LXXXIX.    1919.    558  pp.    Price,  cloth,  $5.00. 

1.  1202!  Women's  Wages.  By  Emilie  J.  Hutchinson,  Ph.D.    Price,  $1  50. 

2.  [203    The  Return  of  the  Democratic  Party  to  Power  In  1884. 

By  Harrison  Cook  Thomas,  Ph.D.     Price,  $2.25. 

3.  12041  The  Paris  Bourse  and  French  Finance. 

By  William  Parker.  Ph.D.     Price,  $1.00. 

VOLUME  XC    1920.      547  pp.    Price,  cloth,  $5.25. 

1.  1205]  Prison  Methods  in  New  York  State.       By  Philip  Klein,  Ph.D.    Price,  $3  50 

2.  206    India's  Demand  for  Transportation. 

By  William  E.  Weld,  Ph.D.     Price,  $1.25. 

VOLUME  XCI.    1920.    626  pp.    Price,  cloth,  $6.25. 

1.  [207    The  Influence  of  Oversea  Expansion  on  England  to  1700. 

By  James  E    Gillespie,  Ph.D.     Price,  $3.00. 

2.  12081  International  Lahor  Legislation.  By  I.  F.  Ayusawa,  Ph.D.    Price,  $2.75. 

VOLUME  XCII.    1920.    433  pp.    Price,  cloth,  $5.00. 

[209]  The  Public  Life  of  William  Shirley.        By  George  A.  Wood,  Ph.D.    Price,  $4.50. 

VOLUME  XCIII.    1920.    460  pp.    Price,  cloth,  $5.50. 

1.  [2  101  The  English  Reform  Bill  of  1867.       By  Joseph  H.  Park,  Ph.D.    Price.  $3.00. 

2.  1211]  The  Policy  of  the  United  States  as  Regards  Intervention. 

By  Charles  E.  Martin,  Ph.D.    Price,  $2.00. 

VOLUME  XCIV.    1920-1921.    492  pp.    Price,  cloth,  $5. 75. 

1 .  [212]   *Catastrophe  and  Social  Change.  By  S.  H.  Prince,  Ph.D.    Price,  $1.50. 

2.  2 131    Intermarriage  In  New  York  City.    By  Julius  Drachsler,  Ph.D.    Price,  $2.25. 

3.  [2  «4J  The  Ratification  of  the  Federal  Constitutiou  by  the  State  of  New 

York .  By  C.  E.  Miner,  Ph.D.     Price,  $1.50. 

VOLUME  XCV.    1920-1921.    554  pp.    Price,  cloth,  $6.25. 

'2151  *Railroad  Capitalization.  By  James  C.  Bonbright,  Ph.D.    Price,  $2.00. 

T216]  American  Apprenticeship  and  Industrial  Education. 

By  Paul  H.  Douglas,  Ph.D.    Price,  $3.50. 

VOLUME  XCVI.    1921. 

1.  [217]  *Openlng  a  Highway  to  the  Pacific.    1838-1846. 

By  James  Christy  Bell,  Jr.,  Ph.D.     Price,  $2.25, 

2.  f218]  Parliamentary  Franchise  Reform  In  England  from   1885  to  1918. 

By  Homer  L.  Morris,  Ph.D.    Price,  $2.2$. 

3.  T 2 19]  The  Peaceable  Americans.     1860-61.  By  Mary  Scrugham.    (Inpress). 

VOLUME  XCVII.    1921.    752  pp.    Price,  cloth,  $8.50. 

1.  [2201  The  Wording  Forces  In  Japanese  Politics. 

By  Uichi  Iwasaki,  Ph.D.     Price,  $1.50. 

2.  [221]  Social  Aspects  of  the  Treatment  of  the  Insane. 

By  J.  A.  Goldberg,  Ph.D.     Price,  $2.50. 

3.  T222]  The  Free  Negro  in  Maryland.  By  James  M.  Wright,  Ph.D.    Price,  $4.00. 

VOLUME  XCVI1I.    1921. 

1.  [223]  Origins  of  Modern  German  Colonialism,  1871-1885. 

By  Mary  E.  Townsend,  Ph.D.    Price,  $2.25. 

VOLUME  XCIX.    1921. 

1.  [325]  The  Economic  History  of  China  :  A  Study  of  Soil  Exhaustion. 

By  Mabel  Peng-hua  Lbe,  Ph.D.    {In press). 

VOLUME  C.    1921. 

1 .  [227]  Contemporary  British  Opinion  during  the  Franco- Prussian  War. 

By  Dora  Neill  Raymond,  Ph.D      (In press). 


1.  [S 

2.  V 


The  price  for  each  separate  monograph  Is  for  paper-covered  copies;  separate  monographs  marked*,  can 
be  supplied  bound  in  cloth,  for  75c.  additional.    All  prices  are  net. 

The  ser  of  ninety-three  volumes,  covering  monographs  1-216,  is  offered,  bound,  for  $350;  except  that 

Volumes  II,  III,  IV,and  VII  can  be  supplied  only  in  part,  Volume  II,  Wo.  1,  Volume  III,  No.  2,  Volume 

I V ,  No .  3 ,  and  Volume  VII ,  No .  2 ,  being  out  of  print .    Volumes  II ,  III ,  and  IV ,  as  described  in  the 

last  sentence ,  and  Volume  XXV can  now  be  supplied  only  in  connection  with  complete  sets ,  but  the 

separate  monographs  of  each  of  these  volumes  are  available  unless  marked  '  'not  sold  separately" 

For  further  information,  apply  to 

Messrs.  LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  443  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 
London:  P.  S.  KING  &  SON,  Ltd.,  Orchard  House,  Westminster. 
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